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INTRODUCTION. 


The  importance  of  National  Tales  is  rather  a  startling 
phraie  wherewith  to  commence  a  volume,  even  though 
such  volume  should  be  one  exclusively  devoted  to  that 
particular  subject.  Many  readers,  probably,  will  at  first 
be  somewhat  disposed  to  smile  at  the  high  sounding  tone 
in  which  such  trifles  as  Old  Wives*  Legends,  and  Fire-side 
Stories,  are  alluded  to ;  but  a  Tery  few  moments*  considera- 
tion will  satisfy  all  doubts  as  to  whether  or  not  such 
materials  for  reflection  and  history  (we  say  history  advi^ 
sedly)  are  not  worthy  to  be  pronounced  valuable  and 
important. 

Every  thing  that  exists  is,  either  positively  or  relatively, 
possessed  of  those  qualities ;  and,  should  the  worth  of  any 
object  not  be  immediately  apparent,  it  must  be  sought  fbr  in 
the  uses  to  which  it  is  capable  of  being  applied :  and  it  is 
this  disposition  to  search  for  and  exhibit  "good  in  every 
thing,'*  which  principally  distinguishes  the  Philosopher 
from  his  fellow-man. 

To  the  former,  the  recovered  treasures  of  Herculaneum 
abound  in  deeply-interesting  facts  and  copious  historical 
illustrations,  enriching  his  mind  with  knowledge  which 
was  not  elsewhere  to  be  acquired,  and  exhibiting  views 
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the  State  of  manners  and  society,  in  by-gone  days,  such  as 
the  most  minute  historian  would  never  dream  of  recording ; 
while,  to  the  latter,  they  are  but  so  many  pictures,  vases,  &c., 
which  would  have  been  as  well  burnt  as  brought  to  light. 

To  the  one,  a  brick  picked  up  upon  the  spot  where 
Babylon  once  stood,  teems  with  interest,  and  is  fraught  with 
information  respecting  *'  the  glory  of  kingdoms  and  the 
beauty  of  the  Chaldee*s  excellency;"  while  to  the  other, 
the  only  reflection  which  it  suggests  is  a  momentary  wonder, 
that  such  a  useless  fragment  of  calcined  earth  should  have 
endured  for  so  many  ages,  or  that  any  one  should  be  found 
foolish  enough  to  bring  it  from  the  place  from  whence  it 
came.    Well  has  it  been  sung  of  such  a  mind — 

"  A  primrose  on  the  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him. 
And  it  was  nothing  more  ;" 

and  proudly  does  he,  who  penned  that  lay,  mark  his  dis- 
tinction from  the  common  herd,  when  he  proclaims  that 
unto  him— 

"  The  meanest  flower  that  blows,  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

The  examination  of  popular  tales  and  legends  in  this  phi- 
losophical spirit,  is  a  study  of  recent  growth.  Sir  W.  Scott, 
in  his  notes  to  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  has  an  interesting 
passage  upon  this  subject,  which  we  shall  venture  once  more 
to  extract,  familiar  as  it  must  be  to  many  of  our  readers, 
from  the  frequency  with  which  it  has  already  been  quoted  : — 

•'  A  work  of  great  interest  might  be  compiled  upon  tlie 

origin  of  Popular  Fiction,  and  the  transmission  of  similar 

tales  from  age  to  age,  and  from  country  to  country.     The 

•^vthology  of  one  period  would  then  appear  to  pass  into  the 

ince  of  the  next  century,  and  that,  into  the  nursery  tale 
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of  the  sabsequent  ages.  Such  an  investigation,  while  it 
went  greatly  to  diminish  our  ideas  of  the  richness  of  human 
invention,  would  also  show  that  these  fictions,  however  wild 
and  childish,  possess  such  charms  for  the  populace  as  en- 
able them  to  penetrate  into  countries  unconnected  bjr 
manners  and  language,  and  having  no  apparent  intercourse 
to  afford  the  means  of  transmission.  It  would  carry  me  far 
beyond  my  bounds,  to  produce  instances  of  this  community 
of  fable,  among  nations  who  never  borrowed  from  each  other 
anything  intrinsically  worth  learning.  Indeed,  the  wide 
diffusion  of  popular  fictions  may  be  compared  to  the  facility 
with  which  straws  and  feathers  are  dispersed  abroad  by  the 
wind,  while  valuable  metals  cannot  be  transported  without 
trouble  and  labour.  There  lives,  I  believe,  only  one  gentle- 
man whose  unlimited  acquaintance  with  this  subject  might 
enable  him  to  do  it  justice  :  I  mean  my  friend  Mr.  Francis 
Douce,  whose  usual  kindness  will,  I  hope,  pardon  my  men- 
tioning his  name,  while  on  a  subject  so  closely  connected 
with  his  extensive  and  curious  researches." 

To  this  call,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  Mr.  Douce'has 
not  replied ;  it  however  attracted  the  attention  of  Sir  Francis 
Palsgrave,  and  the  articles  on  the  Antiquities  of  Nursery 
Literature,  and  the  Popular  Superstitions  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  which  that  gentleman  contributed  to  the  "  Quarterly 
Review,**  while  they  are  admired  for  the.  learning  andret^earch 
which  they  exhibit,  and  for  the  agreeable  style  in  which 
they  are  written,  have  also  the  additional  merit  of  being 
the  first  attempts  at  a  philosophic  History  of  Fiction. 

By  all  to  whom  this  subject  is  interesting, — and  it  must 
be  recollected,  that,  under  whatever  form  it  may  appear,  the 
History  of  Fiction  is  but  the  history  of  the  human  mind, 
its  errings  and  its  weaknesses,— these  papers  will  always  *>*» 
looked  upon  with  admiration   and  delight.     Nor  will 
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learned  and  amusing  preface  of  Mr.  Price,  to  the  last  edition 
of  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  afford  them  les» 
satisfaction. 

To  dedicate  a  woA  to  the  especial  object  pointed  out  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  has  been  reserved  for  Mr.  Keightley,  who, 
in  the  preface  to  his  learned  and  amusing  rolomes  on  the 
'*  Fairy  Mythology,"  thus  expresses  his  opinion  on  the 
subject  :— 

"The  truth  I  apprehend  to  be  this:  some  tales  and 
legends  are  transmitted ;  others  are,  to  speak  geologically, 
independent  formations.  When  in  a  tale  of  some  length  a 
number  of  circumstances  are  the  same,  and  follow  in  the 
same  order,  I  would  term  it  transmitted. 

"  •••  Other  circumstances  maybe  referred  to  what  we 
may  call  the  poverty  of  human  invention ;  Auch  are  the  swords 
nf  sharpness,  and  the  shoes  of  swiftness,  every  where  to  be 
met  with.  Who  knows  not  how  valiant  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer  out-witted  the  Giant,  who  thought  to  slay  him  in 
the  night  with  his  club?  The  god  Thor  was  on  his 
journey  to  Utgard  illuded  in  the  same  way  by  his  guide 
Scrymner;  and  that  sly  rogue,  Ahmed  of  Isfahan,  played 
the  very  same  trick  on  the  stupid  Goole.  Must  we  suppose 
this  device  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  stock  our  fore- 
fathers brought  from  the  back  of  Caucasus.** 

"There  is  a  third  class  which  I  find  more  difficult  to 
dispose  of.  Mr.  Morier  heard  Whittington  and  his  Cat 
in  Persia;  Magalotti  told  it  in  Italy  of  one  Ansaldo  Degli 
Ormanni ;  and  two  churches  in  Denmark  were  raised  by 
the  possessors  of  lucky  cats.  Who  now  can  take  it  upon 
him  to  assign  the  birth-place  of  this  legend  ?  And  is  it 
not  possible  that  the  European  and  Asiatic  versions  of  so 
simple  a  fiction  may  be  independent  ?**   * 

Such  were  the  views  which  resulted  from  his  researches 
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into  the  wide  field  of  Fairf  Lore.  His  reasons  for  enter- 
taining sucH  views  he  has  now  given  in  the  little  volume 
just  alluded  to,*  a  Tolume  to  which  we  earnestly  call  the 
attention  of  all  who  are  wise  enough  to  deem  this  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  human  niind,  one  not  unworthy  of  study. 
They  will  find  in  the  work  before  us  ingenious  speculation, 
graceful  learning,  and  abundance  of  amusing  narratives; 
and  though  they  may  not  admit  the  validity  of  all  the 
writer's  arguments,  they  must  certainly  accord  to  them  the 
merit  of  being  agreeably  and  skilfully  advanced.  The 
Editor  of  this  little  worl^  dissents  from  several  of  the 
propositions  laid  down  in  the  volume  in  question ;  why  he 
does  so,  the  present  is  not  the  time  or  place  for  declaring, 
and  moreover  there  are  few  men  with  whom  he  would  be 
less  willing  to  break  a  lance  than  Mr.  Keightley,  who  is  a 
giant  in  his  learning,  and  withal  **  skilful  of  fence."  As 
opportunities  however  occur,  and  they  will,  in  the  course  of 
this  publication,  he  will  take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  what 
he  considers  the  untenable  points  of  that  gentleman's 
theory,  and,  at  the  same  time,  such  further  confirmations 
of  the  well  founded  parts  of  it,  as  they  from  time  to  time 
suggest  themselves. 

Since  we  have  mentioned  Mr.  Keightley's  name,  we  can- 
not pass  over  in  silence  another  important  work  relating 
to  this  subject,  in  the  preparation  of  which  that  gentleman 
appears  to  have  had  no  inconsiderable  share— we  allude,  of 
course,  to  Mr.  Crofton  Croker's  **  Fairy  Legends  of  the 
South  of  Ireland," — a  work  which  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  amusement  of  the  general  reader — as  well 


•  TaJ0s  and  Popular  Ftcttons,  their  Resemblance  aud  Tiamt- 
m/ss/0a  from  Country  i«  Country,  London,  1834.  WWUaUet  mud  Co. 
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as  to  the  gratification  of  the  antiquarian  enquirer  in  the 
wide  field  of  romantic  fiction.  With  the  "  German  Popular 
Stories"  translated  from  Grimm's  inestimable  little  volumes, 
and  which  were  illustrated,  no  less  ably,  by  the  notes  of 
the  translator,  than  by  the  delightful  graver  of  George 
Cruikshank,  we  must  close  our  list  of  English  works,  on 

0 

|.he  subject  of  Legendary  Lore.  Not  one  of  them,  alas  ! 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the  Legends  of  our  *'  Father 
Land.** — To  rescue  these  scattered  relics  from  the  destroy- 
ing hand  of  Time — is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  our 
little  work,  and  one  in  which  we  most  earnestly  implore  the 
assistance  of  our  readers.* 

On  the  continent,  meanwhile,  this  study  has  long  been 
pursued  with  avidity,  and  the  works  of  Thiele  in  Denmark, 
and  of  the  Brothers  Grimm  in  Germany,  attest  the  conse- 
quence which  may  be  given  to  a  subject  of  such  apparently 
trivial  importance.  The  tales  of  Denmark  and  Germany, 
preserved  in  their  volumes,  are  of  considerable  interest  to  us, 
from  their  affinity  to  those  of  our  native  country,  and  this 
interest  has  been  increased  by  the  illustrations  which  they 
have  received  at  the  hands  of  their  respective  Editors, 
whose  taste  and  acquirements  have  thus  enabled  them  to 

place 

"  Upon  old  Hyems'  chin  and  icy  crown 
An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  buds." 

With  the  Tales  of  France  and  Italy,  we  have  better  ac- 
quaintance ;  and,  although  those  of  our  northern  brethren 


*  The  commitnication  of  any  inedited  English  Lays  or  Legends, 

addressed  to  the  Editor  (post  paid)  at  812.  Strand^  will  be  considered 

-   fisvour :  and  one  which  will  be  considerably  enhanced  if  their 

'moness  be  confirmed  by  the  confidential  disclosure  of  the  real 

lie.  of  the  relator. 
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lyear  evident  traces  of  their  alliance  to  these  spariding  pro- 
ductions, yet  the  marks  of  national  character  which  are 
everywhere  so  strongly  impressed  upon  them,  give  them  at 
once  an  appearance  of  novelty,  and  that  raciness  which  is 
considered  the  host  test  of  (uiginality.    One  feature,  which 
will  most  forcibly  point  out  the  distinction  between  the 
fictions  of  the  north  and  south,  is  the  introduction  into  the 
former,  as  into  the  old  mysteries  of  this  country,  of  sacred 
personages  and  events — even  of  the  Creator  himself.     The 
sober  inhabitants  of  Germany,  but  little  accustomed  to  the 
debasing  irony  of  the  sceptic,  are  habituated  from  their 
earliest   childhood  to  look  upon  sacred  subjects  with  the 
teverence    which    is  so  justly  due  to  them  ;  and  thence 
it  is,  that  the  familiarity  with  which  the  names  and  person- 
ages  of  Scripture  are  so  frequently  introduced  into  their 
tales,    and   which  the   less    religious   would  consider  as 
a  sign  of  contempt,   is,  by  their  pious  and  well-ordered 
minds,  recognised  only  as  an  evidence  of  endearment  and 
respect. 

But  our  limits  here  compel  us  to  break  off  our  enquiry ; . 
for  entering  into  which,  should  any  apology  be  required  of 
us,  we  shall  offer  it  in  the  example  of  those  great  men,  who 
have  preceded  us  in  our  admiration  of  those  legends— 

"Quas  ad  ignem  aniculse 
Narrant  puellis." 

A  perusal  of  Shakspeare  must  satisfy  us  of  his  fondness 
for  them ;  Luther,  in  his  Table  Talk,  has  expressly  declared 
his  intense  admiration  of  them.  The  opinion  of  the  Ariosto 
of  the  North  has  already  been  recorded:  a  quotation  (now 
somewhat  trite)  from  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Sketches  of 
Persia,  shall  conclude  our  list  of  authorities  :—**  I  quite 
understand,  my  good  friend,'*  said  I,  '•  the  contempt  you 
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bestow  upon  the  nursery  tales  with  which  the  Hajee  and 

I  have  been  entertaining  each  other;  but  believe  me,  he 

who  desires   to  be   well  acquainted  with  a  people,  will 

not  reject    their   popular    stories,    or  local   superstitions. 

Depend  upon  it,   that  man  is   too  far  advanced  into  an 

artificial  state  of  society,  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  effects 

which  tales  and  stories  like  these  have  upon  the  feelings  of 

a  nation ;  and  his  opinions  of  its  character  are  never  likely 

to  be  more  erroneous  than  when,  in  the  pride  of  reason,  he 

despises  such  means  of  forming  his  judgment." 

After  this  declaration  in  favor  of  National  Tales,   do 

National  and  Popular  Ballads,  which 

"  The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun. 

And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones, 

Do  use  to  chaunt," 

require  a  word  In  their  praise  ?  If  their  own  merits  and 
intrinsic  beauty  do  not  secure  them  favour  in  the  sight  of 
the  reader,  no  eulogium  emanating  from  this  pen  could  avail 
aught,  in  procuring  it  for  them.  One  word,  however,  the 
translator  hopes  he  may  here  be  permitted — and  it  is— -that 
he  trusts  the  fidelity  with  which  he  has  endeavoured  to 
render  the  Ballads  of  other  Countries  into  English,  will 
prove  a  sufficient  apology  for  any  lack  of  spirit  discernible 
in  his  translations.  His  object  has  been  to  translate — and 
not  to  paraphase. 
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LEGENDS  OP  THE  KYPFHAUSER  MOUNTAIN. 

It  is  commonly  said  of  this  mountain  that  the  Emperor 
Frederick  holds  his  court  there,  and  that  he  at  times  appears 
to  travellers,  and  converses  with  them.  It  is  indeed 
believed  by  many  that  the  Emperor  Frederick  still  lives, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  day  of  judgment ;  nay 
more,  that  there  has  been  no  rightful  Emperor  since  his 
time,  and  the  supporters  of  these  opinions  have  long 
existed — and  never  even  attempted  to  conceal  them.  It 
is  therefore  supposed  by  many,  that  before  the  last  day, 
a  mighty  Emperor  shall  arise,  who  will  procure  peace 
for  Christendom— make  a  voyage  over  sea — and  conquer 
the  holy  sepulchre — and  he  has  been  called  Frederick, 
on  account  of  his  love  of  peace,  not  that  he  was  so 
christened. 


THE  CELLAR  OF  THE  OLD  KNIGHTS  IN  THE 

KYFFHAUSER. 

There  was  a  poor,  but  worthy,  and  withal  very  merry 
fellow  at  Tilleda,  who  was  once  put  to  the  expense  of  a 
christening — and  as  luck  would  have  it,  it  was  the  eighth. 
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According  to  the  custom  of  tlie  time,  he  was  obliged  to  give 
a  plain  feast  to  the  child's  sponsors.  The  wine  of  the  country 
which  he  set  before  his  guests  was  soon  exhausted,  and 
they  began  to  call  for  more. — "Go,"  said  the  merry  father  of 
the  newly  baptized  child,  to  his  eldest  daughter,  a  handsome 
girl  of  sixteen^— "  Go,  afid  get  us  better  wine  than  this  out 
of  the  cellar."— "Out  of  what  cellar?"—"  Why,  out  of  the 
great  wine-cellar  of  the  old  Knights  in  the  Kyffhauser, 
to  be  sure,"  said  her  father,  jokingly. 

The  simple-minded  girl  did  as  he  told  her,  and  taking  a 
small  pitcher  in  her  hand,  went  to  the  mountain.  In  the 
middle  of  the  mountain  she  found  an  aged  housekeeper, 
dressed  in  a  very  old-fashioned  style,  with  a  large  bundle 
of  keys  at  her  girdle,  sitting  at  the  ruined  entrance  of  an 
immense  cellar.  The  girl  was  struck  dumb  with  amaze- 
ment. But  the  old  woman  said  very  kindly — "  Of  a  surety 
you  want  to  draw  wine  out  of  the  Knights'  cellar."  **  Yes," 
said  the  girl  timidly,  "  but  I  have  not  any  money." 
"  Never  mind  that,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  come  with  me, 
and  you  shall  have  wine  for  nothing,  and  better  wine  too, 
than  your  father  ever  tasted." 

So  the  two  went  together  through  the  half  blocked  up 
entrance,  and  as  they  went  along,  the  old  woman  made  the 
girl  tell  her  how  affairs  were  going  on  at  that  time  in  Til- 
leda.  "  For  once,"  said  she, "  once  I  was  as  young,  and  gocd 
looking  as  you  are,  when  the  knights  stole  me  away  in  the 
night-time,  and  brought  me  through  a  hole  in  the  ground 
from  the  very  house  in  Tilleda  which  now  belongs  to  your 
father.  Shortly  before  that,  they  had  carried  away  by  force 
from  Kelbra,  in  broad  daylight,  the  four  beautiful  damsels 
who  occasionally  still  ride  about  here  on  horses  richly 
caparisoned,  and  then  disappear  rgain.      As   for  me,   as 
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toon  as  I  grew  old,  they  made  me  their  butler,  and  I  have 
been  to  ever  since.** 

They  had  now  reached  the  cellar  door,  which  the  old 
woman  opened.  It  was  a  very  large  roomy  cellar,  with  barrels 
ranged  along  both  sides.  The  old  woman  rapped  against  the 
barrels— some  were  quite  full,  some  only  half  full.  She  took 
the  little  pitcher,  drew  it  full  of  wine,  and  said :  *  *  There,  take 
that  to  your  father,  and  as  often  as  you  have  a  feast  in  your 
house  you  may  come  here  again ;  but,  mind,  tell  nobody  but 
your  father,  where  you  get  the  wine  from. — Mind,  too,  you 
must  never  sell  any  of  it— it  costs  you  nothing,  and  for  no- 
thing you  must  give  it  away.  Let  any  one  but  come  here  for 
wine,  to  make  a  profit  of  it,  and  his  last  bread  is  baked." 

The  girl  took  the  wine  to  her  father— whose  guests  were 
highly  delighted  with  it— >and  sadly  puxsled  to  think  where 
it  came  from.  And  ever  afterwards,  when  there  was  a  little 
merry-making  in  the  house,  would  the  girl  fetch  wine  from 
the  KyflFhauser  in  her  little  pitcher.  But  this  state  of  things 
did  not  continue  long.  The  neighbours  wondered  where  so 
poor  a  man  contrived  to  get  such  delicious  wine,  that  there 
was  none  like  it  in  the  whole  country  round.  But  the  father 
said  not  a  word  to  any  one— and  neither  did  his  daughter. 

Opposite  to  them,  however,  lived  the  publican  who  sold 
adulterated  wine.  He  had  once  tasted  the  Old  Knights 
vine,  and  thought  to  himself,  one  might  mix  this  with  ten 
times  the  quantity  of  water,  and  sell  it  for  a  good  price  after 
all.  Accordingly,  when  the  girl  went  for  the  fourth  time 
with  her  little  pitcher  to  the  Kyffhauser,  he  crept  after  her, 
and  concealed  himself  among  the  bushes,  where  he  watched 
until  he  saw  her  come  out  of  the  entrance  which  led  to  the 
cellar,  with  her  pitcher  filled  with  wine. 
On  the  following  evening  he  himself  went  to  the  nioun- 
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tain,  pushing  before  him  in  a  wheelbarrow  the  largest  empty 
barrel  he  could  procure.  This  he  thought  to  fill  with  the 
choicest  wine  he  could  find  in  the  cellar,  and  in  the  night  to 
roll  it  down  the  mountain— and  in  this  way,  he  intended  to 
come  every  day,  as  long  as  there  was  any  wine  left  in  the 
cellar. 

When,  however,  he  came  to  the  place  where  he  had  the 
day  before  seen  the  entrance  to  the  cellar,  it  grew  all  of  a 
sudden  totally  dark.  The  wind  began  to  howl  fearfully,  and 
a  monster  threw  him,  his  barrow  and  empty  butt,  from  one 
ridge  of  rocks  to  another,  and  he  kept  falling  lower  and 
lower,  until  at  last  he  fell  into  a  cemetery. 

There  he  saw  before  him  a  coffin  covered  with  black, 
and  his  wife  and  four  of  her  gossips,  whom  he  knew  well, 
by  their  dress  and  figures,  were  following  the  bier.  His 
fright  was  so  great  that  he  swooned. 

After  some  hours  he  came  to  himself  again,  and  saw,  to 
his  horror,  that  he  was  still  in  the  dimly-lighted  vaults,  and 
heard  just  above  his  head  the  (to  him)  well-known  town 
clock  of  Tilleda  strike  twelve ;  and  thereby  he  knew  that  it 
was  midnight,  and  that  he  was  then  under  the  church,  in 
the  burying-place  of  the  town.  He  was  more  dead  than 
alive,  and  scarcely  dared  to  breathe. 

Presently  there  came  a  monk,  who  led  him  up  a  long,  long 
flight  of  steps,  opened  a  door,  placed,  without  speaking,  a 
piece  of  gold  in  his  hand,  and  deposited  him  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain.  It  was  a  cold  frosty  night.  By  degrees,  the 
publican  recovered  himself,  and  crept,  without  barrel 
or  wine,  back  to  his  own  home.  The  clock  struck  one  as 
he  reached  the  door.  He  immediately  took  to  his  bed,  and 
in  three  days  was  a  dead  man ;  and  the  piece  of  gold,  which 
the  wizard  monk  had  given  to  him,  was  expended  on  his 
funeral. 
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THE  GOLDEN  KNOPS  OP  PLAX.* 

Many,  many  years  ago,  there  once  went  a  whole  swarm  of 
boys  from  Kelbra  to  the  Kyffhauser  to  gather  nuts.  They 
went  into  the  old  castle,  came  to  a  winding  staircase  which 
they  descended,  and  there  they  found  a  small  apartment  with 
beautiful  octagonal  red  and  blue  windows.  In  one  comer 
there  laid  a  spindle  with  flax,  and  in  the  other  a  large  heap 
of  knops  of  flax.  Erery  boy  took  a  hatful  of  these  last,  and 
then  they  ran  laughing  out,  and  strewed  them  about  on 
their  way  home.  When  the  boys  got  back  to  Kelbra,  it  was 
supper  time. 

The  poorest  of  the  boys  found  his  parents  just  about  to 
say  grace :  he  took  his  hat  off,  and  something  shining  fell  out 
of  it,  and  jingled  upon  the  floor;  and  then  another  piece, 
and  then  another  piece,  and  then  seven  more.  The  mother 
went  to  pick  them  up,  and  behold !  they  were  golden  knop« 
of  flax  which  some  magic  lady,  or,  perhaps,  the  Empress 
herself,  had  sent  as  a  gift  to  the  poor  man  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  apprentice  his  son  to  some  trade. 

All  the  neighbours  came,  of  course,  to  see  the  wonderful 
knops  of  flax.  On  the  following  day  all  Kelbra  flew  to  the 
Kyffhauser :  all  sought,  but  nobody  found,  either  the  red 
and  blue  windows,  or  the  heaps  of  golden  knops  of  flax. 


THE  WONDERFUL  FLOWER. 

There  was  once  a  shepherd  who  fed  his  flocks  at  the  foot 
of  the  Kyffhauser.     He  was  a  good-looking  man,  and  be- 

*  Knops  of  Flax. — So,  on  the  authority  of  the  Yorkshire  dialect. 
In  which  the  hanlcs,  or  balls  of  flax,  are  thus  designated,  do  I  ven- 
ture to  translate  the  German,  Flachsknopfsn. 
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loved  of  a  rery  good,  but  poor -girl.  Yet  neither  he,  nor  the, 
had  house  or  money  to  begin  house-keeping  with.  Sorrow- 
fully, indeed,  did  he  ascend  the  mountain  ;  but,  the  higher 
he  got,  (it  was  a  lovely  day)  the  more  readily  did  he  teem 
to  shake  off  his  sorrows.  No  sooner  had  he  reached  the  top 
of  the  mountain  than  he  found  a  wondrously  beautiful 
flower,  whose  like  he  had  never  seen.  He  gathered  it,  and 
placed  it  in  his  hat,  intending  it  as  a  present  for  his  future 
bride. 

Above  the  castle  he  found  an  open  vault,  the  entrance  to 
which  was  only  in  part  filled  up  :  he  entered,  and  found  a 
number  of  small  glittering  stones  scattered  upon  the  ground, 
and  picked  up  as  many  of  them  as  his  small  pockets  would 
hold.  He  was  just  about  returning  into  the  open  air  again* 
when  he  heard  a  hollow  voice  call  out  to  him,  "  Forget  not 
the  best."  He  knew  not  what  followed,  nor  how  he  got 
out  of  the  vault  again.  But  no  sooner  did  he  once  more 
see  the  sun  and  his  flock,  than  he  shut  close  after  him  the 
door,  which  he  had  never  noticed  before. 

He  seized  his  hat,  and  the  wonderful  flower,  which  he 
intended  for  his  bride,  was  gone.  It  had  fallen  out  with  bis 
stumbling.  All  of  a  sudden  there  stood  before  him  a  dwarf. 
"  What  have  you  done  with  the  wonderful  flower  which  you 
found."  "  Lost  it,"  sorrowfully  exclaimed  the  shepherd. 
"  It  was  destined  for  you,'*  said  the  dwarf,  *'  and  is  worth 
more  than  the  whole  Rotenburg ." 

With  a  downcast  heart  did  the  shepherd  return  that  even- 
ing to  his  bride,  and  when  he  related  to  her  the  history  of 
the  wonderful  flower  which  he  had  lost,  both  wept.  For 
they  had  lost  their  only  chance  of  a  house  and  a  wedding. — 
At  last  the  shepherd  remembered  the  shining  pebbles,  and 
threw  them  playfully  into  the  lap  of  his  beloved — and  be- 
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VoVdl  they  irer«  pieces  of  pur^  gold.  They  were  not  long 
before  thoy  puxchased  a  hoase  and  a  piece  of  ground,  and  in 
\e|^  Uiau  a  month  they  were  man  and  wife. 

Al^dthe  wonderful  flower — it  has  janiihed!  and  is,  to 
the  present  day,  sought  by  mountaineers,  not  only  in  tlie 
KyAsuier,  but  since  hidden  treasures  more  from  place  to 
plioe,  in  the  Quastenburg  also,  and  even  on  the  ndrthem 
tide  of  the  Hart^ :  and  the  fortunate  one,  for  whom  it  is 
destined,  will  hare  it  still. 


TPE  GOAT-HERD.* 

Petar  Clfeiu,  a  goatherd  of  Sittendorf,  who  tended  herds 

OB  tht  Kyffhau}ier  mountain,  used  to  let  them  rest  of  an 

^■ing  in  a  spot  surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  where  he 

always  ooonted  them  to  see  if  they  w^re  all  right.    For 

■one  days  he  noticed  that  one  of  his  finest  goats,  as  they 

cune  to  this  spot,  vanished,  and  never  returned  to  the  herd 

^H  late.    He  watched  him  more  closely,  and  at  length  saw 

kim  slip  through  a  rent  in  the  wall.     He  followed  him,  and 

^Qght  him  in  a  cave,  feeding  sumptuously  upon  the  grains 

of  Qits,  which  fell  one  by  one  from  the  roof.     He  looked  up, 

*hook  his  head  at  the  shower  of  oats,  but,  with  all  his  care, 

Wttld  discover  nothing  farther.     At  length  he  hea;d  over 

oesd  the  neighing  aud  st8m}:ing  of  soi.ic  mettlesome  horses, 

M)d  concluded  that  the  oats  must  havo  fallen  from  their 

While  the  goatherd  stood  there,  wondering  about  these 
horses  in  a  totally  uninhabited  mountain,  a  lad  came  and 


*  Thb.LjsKend  wiilat  oncoberecognisad.  as  the  original  of  ,)Va8h' 
ingtou  Jrvings  quaint  and  delightful  Story  of  Hip  van  Winkle. 

B 
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made  ligns  to  him  to  follow  him  silently.  Peter  ascended 
tome  steps,  and,  crossing  a  walled  court,  came  to  a  glade 
surrounded  by  rocky  cliffs,  into  which  a  sort  of  twilight 
made  iti  fray  through  the  thick-leaved  branches.  Here  lie 
found  twelve  grave  old  knights  playing  at  skittles,  at  a  well 
levelled  and  fresh  plat  of  grass.  Peter  was  silently  ap- 
pointed to  set  up  the  ninepins  for  them. 

At  first,  his  knees  knocked  together  as  he  did  this,  while 
he  marked  with  half-stolen  glances,  the  long  beards  and 
goodly  paunches  of  the  noble  knights.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, he  grew  more  confident,  and  looked  at  every  thing 
about  him  with  a  steady  gaze ;  nay,  at  last  he  ventured  to 
far  at  to  take  a  draugltt  from  a  pitcher  which  stood  near 
him,  the  fragrance  of  wliich  appeared  to  him  delightful. 
He  felt  qttite  revived  by  the  draught;  and  as  often  at 
he  felt  at  all  tired/recetved  new  strength  from  application 
to  the  inexhaustible  pitcher.  But  at  length  sleep  over- 
came him. 

When  he  awoke,  he  found  himself  once  more  in  the 
enclosed  green  space  where  he  was  accustomed  to  leave  hia 
goats.  He  rubbed  his  eyes,  but  could  discover  neither  dog 
nor  goats,  and  stared  with  surprise  at  the  height  to  which 
the  grass  had  grown,  and  at  the  bushes  and  trees,  which  he 
never  remembered  to  have  noticed.  Shaking  his  head,  he 
proceeded  along  the  roads  and  paths  which  he  was  accustom- 
ed to  traverse  daily  with  his  herd,  but  could  no  where  see 
any  traces  of  his  gnats.  Below  him,  he  saw  Sittendorf,  and 
at  last  he  descended  with  quickened  step,  there  to  make 
enquiries  after  his  herd. 

The  people  whom  he  met  at  the  entrance  of  the  town 
were  unknown  to  him — were  dressed,  and  spoke,  differently 
from  those  whom  he  had  known  there ;  moreover,  they  all 
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tUred  at  him  whea  he  inquired  abost  hi«  goats,  aod  began 
stroaking  their  chins.  At  last,  almost  involuntarily,  be  did 
the  same,  and  found  to  his  great  astonishment  that  his  beard 
was  grown  to  be  a  foot  long,  tie  began  bow  to  Chink  him- 
self and  the  world  all  bewitched  together,  a»d  )et  he  felt 
sure  thai  the  mountain  from  which  be  had  desceufied  was 
the  Kyffhauser,  and  the  houses  here  with  their  gardens  and 
fore-courts,  were  all  familiar  to  him.  Moreover,  several 
ladi  whom  he  heard  telling  the  name  of  the  place  to  a 
traveller,  called  it  Sittendorf. 

Shaking  his  hcsd,  he  proceeded  into  the  town  straight  to 
his  own  house.  lie  fuuud  it  .aadly  fallen  to  decay:  before 
it  lay  a  strange  hcid-boy  in  tattered  garments,  and  near  him 
an  old  worn  out  dog,  which  growled  and  showed  his  teeth 
at  Peter  when  he  called  him.  Ue  etitertxl  by  the  opening, 
wliich  had  formerly  been  closed  by  a  duor,  but  fouud  within 
all  so  desolate  and  empty,  that  he  staggered  out  again  like  a 
diunkard,  and  called  his  wife  and  children.  But  no  one 
heard— no  voice  answered  him. 

Women  and  children  now  began  to  surround  the  strange 
old  man  with  the  long  hoary  beard,  and  to  contend  with  pne 
another  in  inquiring  of  him  what  he  wanted.  He  thought 
it  so  ridiculous  to  make  inquiries  of  strangers  before  his 
own  house,  after  hia  wife  and  children,  and  still  more  so, 
after  himself,  that  he  mentioned  the  .first  neighbour  that  oc- 
curred to  him—"  Kirt  Stiffen  V*  All  wore  silent,  and  look- 
ed at  one  another,  till  an  old  woman  said,  "  he  has  left  here 
these  twelve  years :  he  lires  at  Sachsenber;:,  yon*U  ku^'»^ 
get  there  to  day."  "  Tolt<»:i  Maier."  ••  G.)d  help  him!' * 
said  an  old  crone  leaning  on  acrwteh,  "  he  has  boen  cnnrn- 
fd  for  these  fiHeen  yesrs  ia  the  ktui^,  which  WA  wcn^jv 
leave  a^aio.** 


If 

teu^  Wt  W  k^loa  aUdenegf  I 
AtlMlAteukToagvoHn,  vitkabojgf  a 
olitBkcrai»s»aMlvikk  a  little  gnl  kaidn( 
MMie  ker  wmj  ikiwugk  tke  S^u>S  crowd, smI  tkej  looked  for 
all  Ae  vorid  like  kis  vife  and  <^i]dica.  ■*  Wkift  is  yovr 
BaaMf*  said  Peter,  astonisked.  **  Marta."  -Aad  jour 
atker  V*  **  God  kare  oceicy  on  kiat— Peter  Klaaa.  It  is 
tveatj  years  since  ve  soo^it  kim  day  and  m^kt  am  tke 
KyAaaser ;  wken  kis  goats  came  kooM  witkont  kiB.  I 
only  seren  years  old  wken  it  kappened." 

Tke  goatkerd  eoold  no  longer  contain  kuMsrif.  "  I 
Peter  Klans,**  cried  ke,  "  and  ro  otker  ;**  and  ke  look  tke 
babe  from  kis  daugkter's  arms.  All  stood  like  tttifnet  ftr  a 
minvte,  till  one  and  tken  anotker  began  to  cry,  **  HeR^a 
Peter  Klans  come  bade  again.  Welcome,  neigkbonr — wd^ 
come,  after  twenty  years — welcome,  Peter  Klaas." 


THE  OLD  NEW  MARRIED  COUPLE. 

Tkere  dwelt  in  Tllleda  a  poor,  but  pious,  working  man, 
wkose  dangbter  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  rery  honest, 
bnt  needy,  workman.  Their  wedding-day  arrired ;  the  guests 
were  all  inrited;  and  no  one  had  erer  recollected  that  in 
the  whole  house  there  was  nothii^  more  than  one  earthen 
pot,  one  dish,  and  two  plates.  "  What  are  we  to  do  V  they 
all  exclaimed,  and  no  one  knew  wkat  to  adrise.  At  last, 
tke  father  said,  kalf  in  joke  and  half  in  earnest,  **  Oh !  go 
up  the  Kyffhauser,  and  perhaps  the  Princess  will  lend  you 
all  yon  want." 

Thither  the  happy  pair  actually  went.  Before  the  opening 
ill  the  mountain,  there  stood  the  Princess.    They  approach- 
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«d  her  with  bows  and  curtseyi,  ind  laid  before  her  all 
their  troubles.  Her  Imperial  Highness  laoghed  and  com- 
maaded  them  to  follow  her,  whereupon  Hans  and  Grethel 
were  beside  themselres  for  joy.  The  Princess  first  gare 
them  Bomething  to  eat,  and  then  padced  with  her  own 
nerer^withering  hands,  a  great  hamper  of  plates,  dishes, 
spoona,  Ac.  Hans  and  Grethel  thanked  her  in  their  best 
style,  and  promised  to  take  them  all  safe  back  again  on  the 
following  morning,  and  to  bring  with  them  at  the  same 
time  some  of  the  rice  pap  and  wedding-cake. 

How  they  hurried  to  get  back  to  Tilleda,  although  the 
covered  hamper  was  so  rery  heary !  but  how  surprised  ttey 
were,  when  they  reached  it,  to  see  an  entirely  new  Tilleda 
stand  before  them !  On  the  spot,  where  her  father's  hut 
should  be,  they  Ibond  a  large  farm-yard.  Not  a  neighbour's 
house  was  there  that  they  had  recognised^^nor  eren  a  tree 
or  a  garden— where  they  had  been  wont  to  see  them.  There 
were  none  but  strangers,  who  gathered  around  the  perplexed 
pair  and  regarded  them  y^  ith  as  much  wonder  and  curiosity, 
as  they,  in  their  turns,  bestowed  upon  the  gaping  crowds. 

They  placed  their  burthen  on  the  ground,  and  began  to  con- 
sider their  condition.  In  the  meanwhile,  up  came  the  parson 
of  the  parish.  Grethel  made  up  to  him,  complained  that  they 
were  betrayed,  and,  as  itwere,  hoaxed  by  the  people ;  told  him 
how  she  had  gone  the  day  before  to  the  Kyffhauser  ;  and, 
in  short,  made  him  acquainted  with  the  whole  adventure. 
The  priest  thereupon  took  ibe  new-married  couple  home 
with  him,  examined  the  church  books,  and  thereby  disco- 
Tered  that  Hans  and  Grethel  had  been  n- 1  more  than  two 
hundred  years  in  the  Kyffhauser. 


If  ••"•"•■   1 
THE  ENCHANTED  EMPEROB.  S 

We  h>ve  already  mentioned  the  cndispCed  Emperor  Fr*-  B 
rick,  ire  vill  Doir  relate  some  inilinces  of  the  manneiSn   ^ 
whicli    ho  alill   sliowi    himielf  to  llie  liilng.     He  hacinj; 


nund  H  stone  table,  holding  hh  head  upon  bin  hand.  He 
jipcari  to  lesl  or  ileep  i  his  led  beaid  has  grown  through 
ne  table  down  t*  hii  feel ;  he  eterji  now  and  then  nods  hii 
bead  anil  twinkle!  hi(  eTea,  u  iriie  either  did  not  sleep 
elie  wu  about  to  wake  up  again. 


THE  SHEPHERD  AND  THE  EMPEROR. 

A  ihephcrd  once  upon  the  Kjffhauier  mounlain  whiitled 
a  Utile  long,  with  vhich  Ihe  Emperor  was  10  well  pleated, 
that  he  eent  Tor  hfm  bf  one  of  hia  iltendanla  and  gtre  him 
aut  of  the  treasury,  there  buried,  a  large  mm  of  gold,  io 
reium  for  the  pleasure  which  the  shepherd  had  afforded 
liioi.  He  (haa  aaked  whether  Ihe  tavens  still  flew  abDUi 
Ihe  mounlain,  and  when  Ihe  shepherd  saswered  Ihey  did, 
ihen,  said  he,  '  Now  must  I  iiiil  sleep  foru  hundred  years!' 


i 


TH£  EMPEROR  AND  THE  MUSICIAN. 
In  hia  BDclianled  condilion  the  Emperor  is  Tcry  fond  of  J 
lUsic.  Many  ■  goatherd,  who  haa  here  played  upon  hit  J 
pe.lias  before  now  been  invited  to  perfonn  aomelhiDg  befora  I 
Ihe  Emperor,  and  liberally  rewarded  by  him  for  doin 

knoVD  Id  the  whole  countty.    A  coofipany  of  I 
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Huiidms  detennined,  therefore,  to  treat  him  to  a  full  sere- 
nade. Accordin^y,  one  gloomy  midnight,  they  all  aicended 
the  monntain ;  and  when  they  heard  the  clock  of  Tilleda 
below,  itrike  twelre,  they  began  to  play. 

After  awhile  the  princesf  came  dancing  towardi  them, 
with  lights  in  her  hands;  and,  by  gestures,  inrited  them  to 
follow  her.  The  mountain  opened,  and  the  whole  band 
marched  in,  playing  as  they  went.  Eating  and  drinking  of 
the  best  was  set  before  them,  in  the  first  style  ;  and  they 
did  justice  to  the  entertainment.  It  was,  indeed,  thoroughly 
good;  but  they  would  willingly  have  had  into  the  bargain 
a  few  of  the  brilliant  things  which  they  saw  lying  erery 
where  about  them.  Nobody,  however,  offered  them  any. 
Not  quite  pleased,  therefore,  they  at  length  broke  up,  as 
soon  as  morning  dawned,  thinking  in  their  own  minds  that 
they  were  sure,  at  their  departure,  of  some  drink-money. 
But  the  Emperor  bowed  them  out,  in  a  very  fHendly  way, 
just  as  great  lords  are  in  the  habit  of  doing;  and  his 
daughter  presented  each  of  the  musicians  with  a  green 
bough. 

Out  of  respect  to  her  erery  one  accepted  of  it ;  but  when 
they  were  once  more  in  the  open  air  they  threw  their  boughs 
away,  and  laughed  and  joked  at  the  idea  of  such  an  impe- 
rial gift.  One  of  the  party  only  took  care  of  his  bough,  in- 
tendiog  to  keep  it  as  a  memorial  of  the  event.  When  he 
reached  home  and  handed  it  to  his  wife,  lo,  and  behold ! 
every  leaf  upon  it  was  changed  into  a  ten-dollar  piece.  The 
others  were  not  long  before  they  ran  back  to  the  mountain, 
in  hopes  of  rec3vering  their  branches,  but  they  had  all 
vanished. 
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before  him,  and  reached  down  to  hit  feel.    At  tht  sigbl  of 
him  the  miner  lost  all  sense  oTseeing  or  hearii^i. 

At  length  the  monk  retniiied«  tad  drew  hit  eompuaoa. 
away.  The  silver  doon  doted  of  themielfet,  the  iron  door* 
slammed  together  after  them  with  a  dreadfnl  dattcr.  Aftef  > 
they  had  again  pasted  through  the  doiater  to  the  place 
where  they  first  arrived,  the  round  mast  of  eaith  gradually 
deteended*  They  stepped  upon  it»  and  were  gently  lifted 
up  once  more  into  the  open  air. 

Before  they  parted,  the  monk  gatf*  the  miner  two  small 
fragmMitt  of  an  unknown  ore,  whidi  he  had  hronght  with 
him  from  the  chapel ;  and  which  hit  great  gnmd*children 
preterve  till  thit  day,  at  a  memorial  of  thit  tfvent* 

Nova.— Buscbhig'f  Volkimardimi  119-439.  TtMrMderwtoae  oi- 
riotity  may  prompt  hin  to  make  Autlmr  eaqnixies  into  tke  history  of 
inNderiek  Barbarosfs,  is  rtftirtd  to  CMmm's  Dentwht  gsfoiil.. 
s.  382-384.  and  Pobesek,  Des  Deutachea  Mittdalteif  Bd.  !.-«. 
136^148. 


SONG  OF  THE  UNFAITHFUL  IfAIDBN. 

There  shine  three  stars  in  heaven 

Which  to  Love  a  glory  lend  ; 
"God  greet  thee,  fairest  maiden, 

My  fteed  where  shall  I  bindr 

**  Oh !  take  thy  steed  by  bridle  and  bit. 
And  up  to  yon  willow-tree  fasten  it : 

Then  tit  thee  here  a  little  while, 
And  merrily  well  the  time  beguile.** 
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**  I  ctnnot,  and  may  not,  fit  me  hera, 

And  I  may  not  merry  be; 
For,  oh  !  my  heart  is  troubled  tore. 

And,  dearest,  'tis  all  for  thee  r* 

What  did  he  from  his  pocket  draw  ? 

A  sharp  knife  and  a  true ; 
He  thrust  it  in  his  dearett*8  heart. 

The  red  blood  o*er  him  flew. 

And  when  he  drew  it  out  again 

It  WM  all  red  with  blood; 
•*  Oh  I  how  bitter,  now,  will  my  death  be. 

Thou  gracious  Ood  and  good  !" 

What  did  he  from  her  linger  draw  ? 

A  fair  small  ring  of  gold ; 
He  threw  it  in  the  running  stream, 

Bright  was  it  to  behold '. 

**  Swim  here,  swim  there,  tbou  little  gold  ring. 

Swim  where  the  deep  seas  roar ; 
For  she  I  loved,  alas  1  is  dead, 

No  dainty  love  have  I  more." 

Thus  is't  if  a  maiden  have  lovers  twain. 

It  rarely  endeth  well : 
The  sorrows  which  these  two  endured. 

Such  false  Love's  fate  will  tell. 

NoTs^Herder.  1,  p.  38.—"  Ths  subject  of  the  soag/'  says  Herder. 
"  is  a  daring  and  frightfully  proceeding  action :  a  small  lyric  picture* 
Otkello  is  a  huge  sublime  tntco-pglaUBg.*' 
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GAPPER   DEATH. 

There  was  once  a  poor  man,  vho  had  twelre  children,  and 
he  was.  obliged  to  labour  day  and  night,  that  he  might  eani 
food  for  them.  When  at  length,  as  it  so  happened,  a  thir- 
teenth came  into  the  world,  the  poor  man  did  not  know  how 
to  .help  himself,  so  ran  out  into  the  highway,  determined 
to  ask  the  first  person  he  met,  to  be  godfather  to  the  boy.* 

Then  there  came  stalking  up  to  him.  Death,  who  said, 
'*  Take  me  for  a  godfather."  «  Who  are  youT  said  the 
man.  "  I  am  Death,  who  make  all  equal."  Then  said  the 
man,  "  you  are  one  of  the  right  soit,  you  seixe  on  rich  and 
poor  without  distinction,  you  shall  be  the  child's  ipodfather." 
Death  answered  "  I  will  make  tiie  boy  rich  aid  renowned 
throughout  the  world,  for  he  who  has  me  for  a  friend  can 
want  for  nothing."  Said  the  man,  "  Next  Sunday  will  he 
be  christened,  mind  and  come  at  the  right  time."    Death 

accordingly  appeared  as  he  pnumised,  and  stood  godfather  to 
the  child. 

When  the  boy  at  length  grew  up,  his  godfather  came  to 
him  one  day,  took  him  with  him  into  a  wood,  and  when 
they  were  quite  alone  said.  <*  Now  shall  you  hare  your 
godfather's  present,  I  will  make  a  most  famous  physician  of 
you.  For  whenever  you  are  called  to  a  sick  person,  I  will 
take  care  and  show  myself  to  you ;  if  I  stand  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  say  boldly,  I  will  soon  restore  you  to  health,  and  give 


*  The  passages  which  here  follow  in  the  origins!,  could  not  be 
translated,  without  olTendiag  the  rrtigions  feeling  of  the  minority  of 
Eag lish  readers.  The  CreaUv  and  the  Spirit  of  Evil  are  both  iatro- 
^eed,  in  a  nMttar'perfetftly-cOBsonaat  with  that  tone  of  IMiBg, 
which  in  oar  introdnctory  notice,  we  have  pointed  out  as  one  pf  the 
elmnet0rUtieM  ot  the  spirit  Of  the  German  Tslts. 
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the  pfttient  tome  of  a  little  herb  which  I  will  point  out  to 
you,  and  he  will  foon  be  well ;  if  however  I  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  sick  person,  he  is  mine,  then  say,  '  All  help  it 
useless,  he  must  soon  die.' "  Then  Death  shewed  him  the 
little  herb  and  said :  **  Take  heed  that  you  never  use  it  in 
opposition  to  my  will." 

It  was  not  long  before  our  hero  wat  the  mott  celebrated 
phvsioian  in  the  whole  world.    The  moment  he  tees  a  per- 
son, said  every  one,  he  knows  whether  or  not  heHl  recover ; 
acosrdingly,  he  was  in  great  request,  peopile  came  from  far 
and  near  to  consult  him  ;  they  gave  him  as  much  money  at 
lie  desired,  to  that  he  very  soon  had  made  an  immense  for- 
tune     Now  it  so  happened  that  the  King  was  taken  ill,  and 
the  fihysician  wat  called  upon  to  tay  whether  he  must  die. 
As  he  went  up  to  the  bed  he  saw  Death  standing  at  the  sick 
man's  head,  so  that  there  was  no  chance  of  his  recovery. 
The  physician  thought  periiaps  if  he  outwitted  Deaith,  he 
would  not  be  mudt  offended,  seeing  that  he  was  his  god- 
father, se  he  caught  hold  of  the  king  and  turned  him  round, 
80  that  by  that  means  Death  was  standing  at  his  feet ;  then 
he  gave  him  some  of  the  herb,  and  the  king  recovered  and 
was  onoe  more  well.    Bat  Death  came  to  the  physician  with 
a  very  angry  and  gloomy  countenance,  and  said,    **  I  will 
forgive  you  this  time  what  you  have  done,    because  I  am 
your  giMlfatber,  but  if  you  ever  venture  to  betray  ine  again, 
you  must  take  the  consequences.*' 

Shoitly  alter  this,  the  King's  daughter  fell  .sick,  and  no- 
body could  cure  her.  The  old  King  wept  day  and  night, 
until  his  eyes  were  blinded,  and  at  last,  he  proclaimed,  that 
whosoever  rescued  her  from  death  should  be  rewarded  by 
murrying  her  and  inheriting  his  throne.  The  p\iYa*\c\a.Ti 
cane,  but  Death  was  standing  at  the  head  of  the  ptmcew. 
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Yet  when  the  physician  beheld  the  be«uty  of  the  King's 
daughter,  and  thought  of  the  promises  which  the  King  had 
made,  he  forgot  all  the  warnings  which  he  had  receired ; 
and  although  Death  frowned  angrily  all  the  while,  he  turaei 
the  patient  so  that  Death  stood  at  her  feet,  andgave  her 
ome  of  the  healing  herb,  so  that  he  once  more  put  life 
jnto  her  reins. 

But  when  Death  saw  that  he  was  a  second  time  cheated 
out  of  his  property,  he  stepped  up  to  his  physician,  and  said, 
_it  Xow,  follow  me,*'  laid  hold  of  him  with  his  icy-cddhaod, 
and  led  him  into  a  subterraneous  cave,  in  whidi  there  ware 
thousands  uid  thousands  of  burning  candles,  ranged  in  in- 
numerable rows.  Some  were  whole,  some  half-bttmt  oipt, 
some  nearly  consumed  ;  every  instant  some  went  out,  and 
fresh  ones  were  lighted,  so  that  the  little  flames  seemed 
perpetually  hopping  about.  **  Behold  I"  said  Death*  the 
life-candles  of  mankind.  The  large  ones  belong  to  ohildrea, 
those  half  consumed  to  middle-aged  people,  the  little  ones 
to  the  aged.  Yet  children  and  young  people  lisr*  often- 
times but  a  little  candle ;  and  when  that  is  burnt  out,  then 
life  is  at  8 1  end,  and  they  are  mine."  And  the  physician 
said,  "  Show  me  now  my  candle  !*'  Then  Death  pointed 
out  a  very  little  candle-end,  which  was  glimmering  in  th« 
socket,  and  said,  '*  Behold  1"  Then  the  physician  was 
afraid,  and  saidw***  Oh  !  dearest  godfather,  light  me  up  a 
new  one,  that  I  may  first  enjoy  my  life— be  king  and  hus- 
band of  the  beautiful  princess." — '*  I  cannot  do  so,"  said 
Death  ;  "  one  must  bum  out  before  I  can  light  up  another." 
*'  Place  the  old  one  upon  a  new  one,  then«  that  that  may 
burn  on  when  this  is  at  end,"  said  the  physician.  Then 
Death  pretended  as  if  he  would  comply  with  this  wish 
leached  a  large  new  candle— >but  to  revenge  himself,  pur. 
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What  is't  thou  pouiest  for  me  to  drink  i 

Wha^  is- 1  thou  giTBSt  to  me  t 
Now  will  I  to  a  cloitter  go, 

And  God's  handffiai4en  }fe  I 

And  wHt  thou  to  a  cloister  go, 

And  God's  handmaiden  be  ? 
Go,  go— in  God's  nan^e  go,  I  say. 

There  uxp  others  fair  as  thee  ! 

When  midnight  came,  the  young  Coupt  dreamt, 

A  dream  filled  him  with  dread. 
That  she  his  heart  ao  dearly  p^ize^ 
^  Had  to  a  cloister  fled. 

'    Up,  up,  my  page,  bestir  thyself. 

And  saddle  our  good  steeds  twain, 
For  we  will  ride,  be  it  day  or  nightj, 
My  loye  is  worth  the  pain. 

Axd  when  they  'fore  the  cloister  came. 

And  its  high  gate  beheld; 
He  called  for  the  youngest  nun. 

Who  in  that  cloister  dwell'd. 

The  young  nun  she  came  forth  to  him 

In  snow  white  garb  and  veil. 
Her  hair  it  was  all  cut  off, 

Her  red  mouth  it  was  pale. 

The  youth  he  sat  him  down  there, 

On  a  stone  his  seat  he*s  ta'en; 
He  wept  full  sore,  bright  were  his  tears. 

His  heart  it  burst  in  twain. 

Note. — There  are  manyvariationi  of  this  song,  which  is  still  popu- 
lar and  frequently  sang  in  Germany.  We  have  hQweveradppte(i:the 
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TCffioB  printed  by  Herder,  in  hia  VoUslieder  Bd.  1.  •.  15.  (the  moBi 
Iwaatiful  tiook  of  Its  tort  that  ever  wm  written !)  Herder  says  of  the 
song  in  question,  that  he  gives  it  as  it  ia  "sung  by  the  people  in 
Alsace."  The  air  is  doleful,  and  moving,  and  resembles  a  psalm  in  its 
nmpHcity, 


BROTHER  MERRY; 

OE,   THE    ADVENTURES   OF   AN   OLD   SOLDIER. 

In  days  of  yore,  there  wai  a  great  war ;  and  when  the 
war  was  at  an  end,  a  great  number  of  the  soldiers  were  dis- 
ehaiged.  Among  the  rest,  Brother  Merry  received  his 
discharge,  and  nothing  more  for  all  he  had  done  than  a  very 
little  loaf  of  soldier's  bread,  and  four  halfpence  in  money- 
sod  with  that  he  went  his  way.  But  St.  Peter  had  seated 
himself  in  the  road,  like  a  poor  beggar-man,  and  when 
Brother  Merry  came  there,  he  asked  him  for  charity.  Then 
said  the  soldier,  "Dear  beggar-man,  wliat  shall  I  give  you: 
I  have  been  a  soldier,  and  have  got  my  discharge,  and  with 
it  nothing  but  a  very  little  loaf  and  four  halfpence ;  and 
when  that  is  gone,  I  must  beg  as  well  as  yourself.*'  Then 
he  divided  the  loaf  into  four  parts,  gave  the  apostle  one, 
ind  also  one  halfpenny.  St.  Peter  thanked  him,  and  went 
a  little  farther,  and  seated  himself  like  another  beggar  iu 
the  way  of  the  soldier  ;  and  when  he  came  up,  as  formerly, 
uked  alms  of  him.  Brother  Merry  spoke  as  before,  and 
give  him  again  another  quarter  of  the  loaf,  and  another 
halfpenny. 

St.  Peter  thanked  him,  and  seated  himself  in  the  way  for 
thethird  time  like  another  beggar,  and  again  addressed  Bro- 
ther Merry.   Brother  Merry  gave  him  then  the  third  quartet 
of  the  loaf,  and  tie  third  halfpeany. 
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St.  Peter  thanked  him,  and  Brother  Merry  journeyed 
on;  and  all  he  had  left  was  one  fourth  of  the  loaf  and  one 
halfpenny.  So  he  went  into  a  tavern,  and  ate  the  bread  and 
spent  the  halfpenny  in  beer  to  drink  with  it.  When  he  had 
finished,  he  journeyed  on;  and  St.  Peter,  in  the  disguise  of 
a  disbanded  soldier,  met  him  again,  and  saluted  him  : 
*'  Good  day,  comrade,"  said  he  ;  <*  can  you  give  me  a  morsel 
of  bread,  and  a  halfpenny  to  get  a  drop  of  drink  V*  **  Where 
shall  Iget  it  ?"  answered  Brother  Merry.  **  Igot  my  discharge, 
and  nothing  with  it  but  a  loaf  and  four  halfpence.  Three 
beggars  met  me  on  the  road,  and  I  gave  each  of  them  a 
quarter  of  the  loaf  and  a  halfpenny.  The  last  part  I  have 
just  eaten  at  the  tavern,  and  spent  the  last  halfpenny  in 
drink.  Now  am  I  quite  empty,  and  if  you  also  have  nothing 
more,  let  us  go  begging  together."  **  No,  that  will  not  be 
necessary  just  now,"  said  St.  Peter :  **  I  understand  a  little 
of  doctoring,  and  therewith  will  I  in  time  obtain  as  much  as 
I  need."  "  Ha !"  said  Brother  Merry,  "  I  know  nothing 
about  that ;  so  I  must  go  and  beg  by  myself."  "  Now 
only  come  along,"  said  St.  Peter  ;  *'  if  I  can  earn  any  thing, 
you  ahall  go  halves.*'  *'  That  will  suit  me  well  enough," 
said  Brother  Merry.     So  they  travelled  together. 

Now  they  came  to  a  cottage,  acd  heard  great  lamenting 
and  screaming  inside  ;  and  when  they  went  in,  there  lay 
a  man  sick  to  the  death,  as  if  about  to  expire,  and  his  wife 
crying  aud  weeping  loudly.  **  Leave  off  whining  and  cry- 
ing," said  St.  Peter ;  *'  I  will  make  the  man  well  again;" — 
and  he  took  a  salve  out  of  his  pocket,  and  cured  the  man 
instantly,  so  that  he  could  stand  up,  and  was  quite  hearty. 
The  man  and  his  tpife  in  great  joy  demanded,  **  How  can 
we  pay  you  ?  What  shall  we  give  you  ?"  But  St.  Peter 
would  not  take  any  thing,  and  the  more  they  pressed  him  to 
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do  so,  the  more  firmly  he  declined.  But  Brother  Merry 
nadged  him  and  said,  **  Take  something,  take  something: 
we  vant  it  indeed."  At  last  the  peasant  hrought  a  lamb, 
and  insisted  upon  St.  Peter*s  accepting  it ;  but  he  ifould 
not.  Then  Brother  Merry  jogged  his  side,  **  Take  it  yet, 
you  foolish  fellow  !  we  want  it  bad  enough.**  Then  said 
St.  Peter  at  last,  "  Well,  I'll  take  the  lamb  ;  but  I  shall 
not  carry  it,  you  must  carry  it."  **  There's  no  great  hard- 
ship  in  that,"  cried  Brother  Merry;  **  I  can  easily  do  it  ;"— 
and  he  took  it  on  his  shoulders. 

After  that,  they  went  on  till  they  came  to  a  wood,  when 
Brother  Merry  found  the  lamb  a  heavy  load,  and  being  now 
▼ery  hungry,  he  called  to  St.  Peter,  *'  Hallo  !  here  is  a  nice 
place  for  us  to  dress  and  eat  the  lamb.*'  **  With  all  my 
heart/*  said  St.  Peter ;  **  but  I  don't  understand  any  thing  of 
cookery,  so  do  you  begin,  and  I  will  just  walk  about  till  it  is 
ready ;  but  mind  you  don't  begin  to  eat  till  I  return;  I  will 
take  care  to  be  back  in  time."  "  Go  your  ways,"  said 
Brother  Merry;  *'  I  can  cook  it  well  enough— I'll  soon  have 
it  ready."  So  St  Peter  wandered  away  while  Brother  Merry 
lighted  the  fire,  killed  the  lamb,  put  the  pieces  into  the  pot, 
and  boiled  them.  The  lamb,  however,  was  thoroughly 
boiled,  and  his  companion  not  returned ;  so  Merry  took  it 
up,  carved  it,  and  found  the  heart.  *'  That  is  the  best  part 
of  it,"  said  he,  and  kept  tasting  it  till  he  finished  it.  At 
length  St.  Peter  came  back,  and  said,  *'  I  only  want  the 
heart ;  all  the  rest  you  may  have,  so  you  give  me  that." 
Then  Brother  Merry  took  knife  and  fork,  and  turned  the 
lamb  as  if  he  would  have  found  the  heart ;  but  he  could 
not.  At  last  he  said,  in  a  careless  manner,  *'  It  is  not 
there."  "  No  !  where  should  it  be  then  ?"  said  the  Saint. 
«•  That  I  don't  know,"   said  Merry ;  ••  but  now  I  think  of  it, 
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what  a  couple  of  fools  we  are  to  look  for  the  heart  of  a  lamb^t 
— a  lamb,  you  know,  has  not  got  a  heart."  *'  What !"  said 
St.  Peter,  "that's  news  indeed;  why,  every  beast  has  a 
heart,  and  why  should  not  the  Iamb  have  one  as  well  as  the 
rest  ?"  "  No,  certainly,  comrade,  a  lamb  has  no  heart :  now 
only  reflect,  and  it  will  occur  to  you  that  it  really  has  not.*' 
*'  Well,  it  is  quite  sufficient — ^there  is  no  heart  there,  so  I 
need  none  of  the  lamb — you  may  eat  it  all."  "  Well,  what 
I  can*t  eat,  I'll  put  in  my  knapsack,"  said  Brother 
Merry.  Then  he  ate  half,  and  disposed  of  the  other  as  he 
had  said. 

Now  as  they  journeyed  on,  St.  Peter  managed  that  a- 
great  stream  should  flow  right  across  their  path,  through 
which  they  must  ford.  Then,  said  he,  "  Go  you  first.!' 
*•  No,"  answered  Brother  Merry,  **  go  you  first ;"  thinking, 
if  the  water  were  too  deep,  he  would  even  stay  where  he 
was.  So  St.  Peter  waded  through  it,  and  the  water  only 
reached  to  his  knees  ;  but  when  Brother  Merry  ventured, 
the  water  was  much  deeper,  and  he  was  up  to  his  neck  in 
it.  "  Help  me,  comrade !"  cried  he ;  but  the  Saint  said, 
"  Will  you  confess,  then,  that  you  at«  the  lamb's  heart  V* 
But  he  still  denied  it — and  the  water  got  still  deeper,  and 
reached  his  mouth.  Then  said  St.  Peter  again,  **Will 
you  confess,  then,  that  you  ate  the  lamb'is  heart?"  But 
he  still  denied  it;  St.  Peter,  however,  would  not  let  him 
be  drowned,  so  helped  him  out  of  his  danger. 

Now  they  journeyed  on  till  they  came  to  a  kingdom  where 
they  heard  that  the  king's  daughter  lay  dangerously  ill. 
<*  Holloa,  brother,"  said  the  soldier,  **  here*^  a  catch  for  us ; 
if  we  can  only  cure  her,  we  shall  be  made  for  ever."  But 
St.  Peter  was  not  quick  enough  for  him ;  "  Gome,  Brother 
Heart,"  said  he,  "put  your  best  foot  forward,  that  we  majr 
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yet  come  in  at  the  right  time."  But  the  Saint  went  still 
more  slowly,  though  his  comrade  kept  pushing  and  driving 
him,  till  at  last  they  heard  that  the  princess  was  dead. 
"  This  comes  of  your  creeping  so,"  said  the  soldier.  "  Now 
-be  still,"  said  St.  Peter,  "  for  I  can  do  more  than  make  the 
sick  whole,  since  I  can  bring  the  dead  to  life  again."  **  Now-, 
if  that's  true,"  said  Merry,  *'  you  must,  at  least,  earn  half 
the  kingdom  for  us  by  the  job.** 

Thereupon  they  went  tQ  the  king's  palace,  where  every 
body  was  in  trouble  ;  but  St.  Peter  told  the  king  he  would 
restore  his  daughter  to  him.  Then  they  conducted  him  to 
where  she  lay,  and  he  commanded  them  to  let  him  have  a 
•cauldron  of  water,  and  when  he  received  H,  he  ordered  them 
all  to  go  away,  and  let  nobody  remain  with  him  but  Brother 
Merry.  Then  he  divided  the  limbs  of  the  dead  princess, 
and  threw  them  into  the  water,  lighted,  a  fire  under  the 
cauldron,  and  boiled  them.  And  when  all  the  flesh  had 
fallen  from  the  bones,  the  Saint  took  the  beautiful  white 
bones  and  laid  them  on  a  table,  and  placed  them  together 
according  to  their  natural  order.  When  that  was  done,  he 
walked  before  them  and  said,  '*Inthe  name  of  all  things 
holy,  arise,  thou  dead  one  !"  And  at  tha  third  time  the 
princess  arose  up,  alive,  well  and  beautiful. 

Now  was  the  king  greatly  rejoiced  thereat,  and  said  to 
St.  Peter,  *'  Require  for  thy  reward  what  thou  wilt,  though 
it  should  be  half  my  empire,  I  will  give  it  to  you.'*  But  he 
answered,  •*  I  desire  nothing  for  what  I  have  done."  Oh, 
thou  Jack  Fool,  thought  Brother  Merry  to  himself,  then  nud- 
ged his  comrade's  side  and  said,  **  Don't  be  so  silly ;  if  you 
won't  have  any  thing,  yet  I  need  somewhat."  St.  Peter, 
however,  would  have  nothing ;  yet  because  the  king  saw 
the  other  would  gladly,   he  commanded  the  keeper  of  his 
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treasures  to  fill  his  knapsack  with  gold,  at  which  Brother 
Merry  was  rrght  well  pleased. 

Thereupon  they  went  their  way  till  they  came  into  a  wood, 
when  the  saint  said  to  his  fellow  traveller,  "  Now  we  will 
share  the  gold."  «*  Yes,"  answered  he,  •*  that  can  we  do." 
Then  St.  Peter  took  the  gold,  and  divided  it  into  three  por- 
lions.  *'  Well,"  thought  Brother  Merry,  *•  what  whim  has 
he  got  in  his  head  now,  making  three  parcels,  and  only  two 
ofuf/"  But  St.  Peter  said,  «*  Now  I  have  divided  it  fairly, 
one  for  me,  one  for  you,  and  one  for  him  vho  ate  the  heart.** 
*'  Oh,  I  ate  that,"  said  the  soldier,  quickly  taking  up  the  gold* 
— "  I  did,  I  assure  you.**  "  How  can  that  be  true?"  said 
St.  Peter,  "  a  lamh  has  no  heart.**  «*  Aye,  what,  brother  ? 
what  are  you  thinking  of — a  lamb  has  no  heart  ?  very  good  ! 
when  every  beast  has,  why  should  that  one  be  without  V*^ 
"Now  that  is  very  good,"  said  the  saint,  **take  all  the 
gold  to  yourself,  for  I  shall  remain  no  more  with  you,  but 
will  go  my  own  way  alone.**  **As  you  please.  Brother 
Heart,**  answered  the  soldier,  **  a  pleasant  journey  to  you, 
my  hearty.** 

But  when  St.  Peter  took  another  road,  his  comrade  be- 
thought him,  **  well,  it  is  all  right  that  he  has  marched  off, 
for  he  is  an  odd  fellow,*' 

Now  had  Brother  Merry  plenty  of  money,  but  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it,  but  spent  it  and  gave  it  away,  till, 
in  the  course  of  a  little  time,  he  found  himself  once  more 
pennyless.  Then  he  came  into  a  country  where  he  heard 
that  the  king's  daughter  was  dead.  **  Ah  !**  thought  he, 
**  that  may  turn  out  well :  I  will  bring  her  to  life  again.** 
Then  went  he  to  the  king  and  offered  so  to  do. 

Now  the  king  had  heard  that  there  was  an  old  soldier*, 
who  went  about  restoring  the  dead  to  life,  and  thought  that 
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Brother  Menymust  be  the  very  man;  yeCbeomse  he  had 
no  confidence  in  him,  he  first  consulted  his  council,  and 
they  agreed,  that  as  the  princess  was  certainly  dead,  he 
might  make  the  attempt.  Then  Brother  Merry  commanded 
them  to  bring  him  a  cauldron  of  water,  and  when  every  one 
had  left  the  room,  he  separated  the  limbs  and  threw  them 
into  the  cauldron,  and  made  a  fire  under  it  exactly  as  he  had 
seen  St.  Peter  do ;  and  when  the  water  boiled  and  the  flesh 
fell  from  the  bones,  he  took  them  and  placed  them  upon  the 
table,  but  as  he  did  not  know  how  to  arrange  them  he  piled 
them  one  upon  another. 

Then  he  stood  before  them  and  cried,  *'  In  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Heaven,  thou  dead  arise,**  and  he  cried  so  three 
times,  but  still  to  no  purpose.  **  Stand  up,  you  vixen, 
stand  up,  or  it  shall  be  the  worse  for  you."  Scarcely  had 
he  said  this,  ere  Saint  Peter  came  in  at  the  window,  just  as 
before,  in  the  likeness  of  an  old  soldier,  and  said,  "You  im* 
pious  fellow,  how  can  the  dead  stand  up  when  you  have, 
thrown  the  bones  thus  one  upon  another  V* 

"Ah,  Brother  Heart,''  answered  Merry,  "I  have  done  it 
as  well  as  I  can." 

"  This  time  will  I  help  you  out  of  your  trouble,  but  this 
I  tell  you,  whenever  you  again  undertake  anything  like  this 
you  will  repent  it :  moreover,  for  this,  you  shall  neither 
ask  for  nor  take  the  least  thing  from  the  king." 

Thereupon  St.  Peter  placed  the  bones  in  their  proper 
order,  and  said  three  times,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Hoty 
Trinity,  thou  dead  arise,**  and  the  princess  stood  up,  sound 
and  beautiful  as  formerly.  Then  St.  Peter  immediately 
went  away  again  out  of  the  window,  and  Brother  Merry 
was  glad  that  all  had  turned  out  so  well ;  but  he  was  sorely 
grieved  that  he  might  take  nothing  for  it.     "  I  should  like 
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to  know,"  thought  he,  **  what  he  had  to  grumble  about—- 
what  he  gives  with  one  hand  he  takes  with  the  other;  there 
if  no  wit  in  that." 

Now  the  king  asked  him  what  he  wouM  have,  but  he 
durst  not  take  any  thing ;  yet,  he  managed  by  hints  and 
cunnii^,  that  $he  king  should  fill  his  knapsack  with  money  ; 
and  with  that  he  journeyed  forth. 

But,  when  he  came  out,  St'.  Peter  was  standing  before  the 
door,  and  said,  "  See  what  a  man  you  are;  have  I  not  for- 
bidden you  to  take  any  thing,  and  yet  you  have  your  knap, 
sack  filled  with  gold  ?"  "  How  can  I  help  it,"  answered 
the  soldier,  "  if  they  would  thrust  it  in  ?"  ««  This  I  tell  you 
then — mind  that  you  do  not  a  second  time  undertake  such  a 
business  ;  if  you  do,  it  will  fare  badly  with  you."  "  Ah, 
Brother,  never  fear:  now  I  have  money,  why  should  I 
tiouble  myself  with  washing  bones  ?"  «'  Ah  I"  said  St. 
Peter,  **  that  will  not  last  a  long  time;  but,  in  order  that 
you  may  never  tread  in  a  forbidden  path,  I  will  bestow 
upon  your  kna[  sack  this  power  that  whatever  you  wish  into 
it,  that  shall  be  there.  Farewell! — You  will  never  see  me 
again."  "  Adieu,"  said  Brother  Lusty,  and,  thought  he, 
I  am  glad  you  are  gone,  you  wonderful  fellow :  I  am  willing 
enough  not  to  follow  you.  But  he  thought  not  of  the  won- 
derful property  bestowed  upon  his  knapsack. 

Brother  Merry  went  off  with  his  gold,  which  he  had  very 
soon  spent  and  squandered  as  before. 

When  he  had  nothing  but  fourpence  left,  he  came  to  a 
public  house,  and  thought  the  money  must  go ;  so  he  called 
for  three  pennyworth  of  wine  and  one  pennyworth  of  bread. 
As  he  ate  and  drank  there,  the  flavour  of  roasting  geese 
tickled  his  nose.  So  he  peeped  and  pried  about,  and  saw 
that  the  landlord  had  placed  two  geese  in  the  oven.     Then 
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it  occurred  to  him  that  hit  comrade  had  told  him,  whatever 
he  wished  in  his  knapsack  shonld  be  there ;  so  he  deter- 
mined the  geese  should  be  the  test  of  it.  He  went  out 
therefore  and  stood  before  the  door,  ard  said,  **  I  wish  that 
the  two  geese  which  are  baking  in  the  oven  were  in  my 
knapsack,"  and,  when  he  had  said  so,  he  peeped  in,  and 
there  they  were,  sure  enough.  **  Ah,  ah,  that  is  all  right," 
said  he,  **  I  am  a  made  man,"  and  he  went  on  a  little  way, 
took  out  the  geese,  and  began  to  eat  them. 

As  he  was  thus  enjoying  himself,  there  came  by  two  la- 
bouring men,  who  looked  with  hungry  eyes  at  the  one  goose 
which  was  yet  untouched. 

Now  when  Brother  Merry  saw  that,  he  said,  «*  one  was 
quite  enough  for  him."      So  he  called  them,  gave  them  the 
goose,  and  bade  them  drink  his  health.     When  they  had 
finished,  they  thanked  him,  and  therewith  went  to  the  pub- 
lic house,  called  for  wine  and  bread,  took  out  their  present, 
and  began  to  eat  it.     When  the  hostess  saw  what  they  were 
eating,  she  said  to  her  good  man,  "  Those  two  men  are  eat- 
ing a  goose,  you  had  better  see  whether  it  is  not  one  of  ours 
out  of  the  oven."     The  host  opened  the  oven,  and  lo  !  it 
was  empty.      **  Oh,  you  pack  of  thieves  ! — ^this  is  the  way 
you  eat  geese,  is  it  ? — pay  for  them  directly,  or  I  will  wash 
you  both  with  green  hazel-juice."     The  men  said,  **  we  are 
not  thieves  :  an  old  soldier  whom  we  met  on  our  road  made 
us  a  present  of  the  goose." — **  You  are  not  going    to  hoax 
me  that  way:  the  soldier  has  been  here,  but  went  out  of  the 
door  like  an  honest  fellow — I  took  care  of  that, — you  are  the 
thieves  and  you  shall  pa  y  for  the  geese."     But,  as  they  had 
no  money  to  pay  him  with,  he  took  a  stick  and  beat  them  ou^ 
of  doors. 

Meanwhile,  ms  Brother  Jferr/ Journeyed  aloug,  Vi%  CVKV« 
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to  a  place  where  there  was  a  noble  castle,  and  not  far  from 
it  a  little  public  house.  Into  this  he  went  and  asked  for  a 
night*s  lodging,  but  the  landlord  said  his  house  was  full  of 
guests,  and  he  could  not  accommodate  him.  **I  wonder," 
said  Brother  Merry,  **  that  the  people  should  all  come  to  you, 
instead  of  going  to  the  castle."  ' '  They  have  good  reason  for 
what  they  do,  for  whoever  has  attempted  to  spend  the  night  at 
the  castle,  has  never  Come  back  to  say  how  they  were  enter- 
tained." "  If  others  have  attempted  it  why  should'nt  I  ?" 
said  Merry. — "  You  had  better  leave  it  alone,"  said  his  host, 
"  you  are  only  thrusting  your  head  into  danger." — "  No 
fear  of  danger,"  said  Brother  Merry,  "only  give  me  the  key 
and  plenty  of  brave  eating  and  drinking."  So  the  hostess 
gave  him  what  he  asked  for,  and  he  went  off  to  the  castle, 
relished  his  supper,  and  when  he  found  himself  sleepy,  laid 
himself  down  on  the  floor,  for  there  was  not  a  bed  in  the 
place.  ^ 

Well,  he  soon  went  to  sleep,  but  in  the  night  he  was 
awakened  by  a  great  noise,  and  when  he  aroused  himself, 
behold !  he  saw  nine  very  ugly  devils,  dancing  in  a  circle 
which  they  had  made  round  him.  "  Dance  as  long  as  you 
like,"  said  Brother  Merry,  **  but  don't  come  near  me." 
But  the  devils  kept  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  and  almost 
trod  on  his  face  with  their  misshapen  feet.  "  Be  quiet," 
said  he,  but  they  behaved  still  worse.  At  last  he  got 
angry,  and  crying  **  Holla  1  I'll  soon  make  you  quiet,"  he 
caught  hold  of  the  leg  of  a  stool  and  struck  it  about  him. 
But  nine  devils  against  one  soldier  were  too  much,  and  if 
he  laid  about  lustily  upon  those  before  him,  those  behind 
pulled  his  hair  and  pinched  him  miserably.  *'  Aye,  aye, 
you  pack  of  devils,  now  you  are  too  hard  upon  me,  but 
wait  a  bit,"  and  thereupon  he  cried  out,  "  I  wish  all  the 
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nine  devils  were  in  mylmapstck,"  and  it  was  no  sooner 
said  than  done:  there  they  were;  so  he  buckled  it  close 
up  and  threw  it  into  a  comer.  Then  was  all  still  again; 
so  Brother  Merry  laid  himself  down  and  slept  till  moming» 
when  the  landlord  and  the  nobleman  to  whom  the  castle 
belonged  came  to  see  how  it  had  fared  with  him ;  and  when 
they  saw  him  sound  and  lively,  they  were  astonished,  and 
asked  *<  Did  the  ghosts,  then,  do  nothing  to  you?'* 
**  Why  not  exactly,"  said  Merry;  **  but  I  have  got  them 
all  nine  in  my  knapsack.  You  may  dwell  quietly  enough  in 
your  castle  now ;  from  henceforth  they  won't  trouble  youJ 
Then  the  nobleman  thanked  him,  and  gave  him  great  re- 
wardsy  and  begged  him  to  remain  in  his  service,  saying  that 
he  would  take  care  of  him  all  the  days  of  his  life.  **  No,'* 
answered  he,  *'  I  am  used  to  wander  and  rove  about:  I 
will  again  set  forth." 

Then  he  went  on  till  he  came  to  a  smithy,  and  he  went 
in  and  laid  his  knapsack  on  the  anvil,  and  bade  the  smith 
and  all  his  men  to  hammer  away  upon  it  as  hard  as  they 
could,— so  they  did,  with  their  largest  hammers,  and  all 
their  might ;  and  the  poor  devils  set  up  a  piteous  howling. 
And  when  at  last  they  opened  the  knapsack,  there  were 
eight  of  them  dead ;  but  one,  which  had  been  snug  in  a  fold 
of  the  knapsack,  was  still  alive,  and  he  slipped  out  and 
ran  away  to  his  home  below  in  a  twinkling. 

After  that,  Brother  Merry  wandered  about  the  world  for 
a  long  time ;  but  at  last  he  grew  old,  and  began  to  think 
pf  his  latter  end.  So  he  went  to  a  hermit,  who  was 
held  to  be  a  very  pious  man,  and  said,  "  I  am  tired  of 
roving,  and  will  now  endeavour  to  go  to  heaven."  The 
hermit  answered,  "  There  stand  two  ways,— the  one  broad 
and  pleasant,  that  leads   to  hell;  the  other  is  rough  and 
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narrow,  and  that  leads  to  heaven."  *'  I  must  be  fool, 
indeed,"  thought  Brother  Merry,  **  if  I  go  the  rough  and 
narrow  road."  So  he  went  the  broad  and  pleasant  way, 
till  he  at  last  came  to  a  great  black  door,  and  that  was  the 
door  of  hWl. 

Brother  Aferry  knocked,  and  the  door-keeper  opened  it ; 
and  when  he  Saw  that  ilf  was  Merry,  he  was  sadly  frightened 
for  who  shotild  he  be  but  the  ninth  devil,  who  was  in  the 
knapsack,  and  thought  himself  lucky  to  have  escaped  with 
nothing  but  a  black  ey^t  So  he  bolted  the  door  again  di" 
rectly,  and'faA  tothe-chief  of  the  devils  and  said,  **  There  is 
a  fellow  outside  with  a  knapsack  on  his  back,  but  pray  don't 
4et  him  in,  for,  he  can  get  all  hell  into  his  knapsack,  by 
wishing  it.  He  once  got  me  a^ terrible  ugly  hammering  in  it.** 
So  they  called  out  to  Brother  Merry,  and  told  him  he  must 
go  away,  for  they  should  not  let  him  in.  •*  Well,  if  they 
will  not  have  me  here,^*  thought  Merry,  "  FU  e'en  try  if  I 
can  get  a  lodging  in  heaven,—- somewhere  or  other  I  must 
rest."  So  he  turned  about  and  went  on  till  he  came  to  the 
door  of  heaven,  and  there  he  knocked. 

St.  Peter,  who  sat  close  by,  had  the  charge  of  Ihc  en- 
trance, and  Brother  Merry  knew  him,  and  said,  "  Are  you 
here,  old  acquaintance?  then  things  will  go  better  with 
me.*'  But  St.  Peter  said,  '*  I  suppose  you  want  to  get 
into  heaven."  "  Aye,  aye,  brother,  let  me  in ;  I  must  put 
up  somewhere.  If  they  would  have  taken  me  into  hell,  I 
should  not  have  come  hither."  **  No,"  said  St.  Peter ;  "  You 
don't  come  inhere." — '*  Well,  if  you  won't  let  me  in,  take 
your  dirty  knapsack  again;  I'll  have  nothing  that  can  put 
me  in  mind  of  you,"  said  Merry,  carelessly.  "  Then  give 
it  to  me,"  said  St.  Peter.  Then  he  handed  it  through  the 
grating  into  heaven,  and  St.  Peter  took  it,  and  hung  it  up  be- 
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hind  his  chair.  "  Then,"  said  Brother  Merr?,  **  Now  I  wish 
I  was  in  my  own  knapsack,"— and  instantly  he  was  there; 
and  thus  being  once  actually  in  heaven,  St.  Peter  was- 
obliged  to  let  him  stay  there. 

NoTB. — Grimm's  K.  u.  H.  Marchen  B  8.  a.  405.  Th«r«  ar*  many 
versions  of  this  story,  several  of  which  are  given  in  the  notes,  with- 
which  this  tale  has  been  illustrated  by  the  Brothers  Grimm.  The- 
tale  itself  was  taken  down  by  them  from  the  recital  of  an  old  womaa 
ai  Vienna. 


LEONORA. 
The  stars  they  stapd  in  Heaven,. 
The  moon  it  shines  so  bright. 
How  fast  the  dead  do  ride  ! 

Open  thy  window,  darling, 
And  let  me  in  to  thee. 
Long  with  thee  I  can't  be. 

The  cock  will  soon  be  crowing,: — 
When  he  sings  in  the  day 
I  may  no  longer  stay. 

From  far,  here  have  I  ridden, 
And  miles  two  hundred  more, 
Must  ride  e'er  day  is  o*er. 

All  that  my  heart  holds  dearest  f 
Come  mount  thee  by  my  side, 
.  The  way  is  worth  the  ride. 

Yonder  in  Hungary, 
A  little  house  have  I,. 
T  higher  our  rosd  doth  lie* 
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'Tis  there  my  house  is  built 
A  grass-green  heath  beside, 
For  me  and  for  my  bride. 

Keep  me  no  longer  waiting, 
Come,  darling,  to  me  now, 
For  we  have  far  to  go. 

The  little  stars  they  light  us. 
The  moon  it  shines  so  bright, 
How  fast  the  dead  do  ride  ! 

But  where  wouldst  thou  then  lead  me? 
Oh  God!  what  wouldst  thou  do 
All  in  the  dark  night  too  ? 

I  cannot  ride  with  thee, 
Thy  little  bed's  too  spare, 
And  thy  way  lies  too  far. 

Alone  lyest  thou  down. 
Sleep,  dearest,  sleep  away, 
Until  the  judgment  day. 

NoTB. — Des  Xnab«n  Wunderhorn,  Bd.  2.  s.  19.  where  it  is  said  to 
hare  been  heard  by  Burger  in  a  night  cellar.  It  is  the  original  o^ 
his  celebrated  Poem  of  the  same  name,  which  he  was  long  supposed 
to  have  copied  from  an  English  Ballad  called  "  The  Suffolk  Miracle." 
which  will  be  inserted  in  the  "  Lays  and  Legends  of  England." 
This,  however,  has  been  satisfactorily  disproved  by  his  biographer. 
Althof.  who  states,  that.  Burger,  one  night,  heard  a  peasant  girl  sing 
an  old  German  song,  of  which  he  only  remembered  a  small  portion, 
and  of  which  he  never  indeed  recovered  the  whole.  That  song,  of 
course,  is  the  one  we  have  here  translated  as  closely  as  we  possibly 
could,  that  our  readers  might  compare  it  with  the  more  finished 
production  to  which  it  gave  rise:  an  admirable  translatien  of  which 
*s.  if  we  recollect  rightly,  to  be  found  in  Taylor's  Historic  Survey  of 
German  Poetry. 
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THE  MAIDEN  OF  BOYNEBURG. 

Once  upon  a  time  three  maidens  dwelt  together  on  the 
Boyneburg.  The  youngest  of  these  dreamt  one  night,  that 
it  was  determined  in  the  Council  of  God  that  one  of 
them  should  be  killed  by  a  tempest.  On  the  morrow  she 
told  her  sisters  what  she  had  dreamt ;  and  when  it  was 
noon  clouds  arose,  which  kept  increasing  in  size  and  dark- 
ness, so  that  by  evening  a  heavy  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning  rolled  along  the  heavens,  and  the  thunder  kept 
growing  nigher,  until  it  at  last  burst  over  them ;  and  when 
the  fire  fell  down  on  every  side  of  them,  the  eldest  of  the 
maidens  said,  **  I  will  hearken  unto  the  will  of  God,  for  it 
is  I  who  am  destined  to  die ;"  and  she  carried  forth  a  seat, 
and  sat  thereon  for  one  day  and  for  one  night,  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  lightning  striking  her.     But  it  was  not  so. 

And   on  the  second  day,  the   second  maiden  arose  and 
said,  *'  I  will  hearken  unto  the  will  of  God  for  it  is  I  who 
am  destined  to  die,**  and  she  sat  as  her  sister  had  done, 
the  second  day  and  the  second  night,  and  the  lightning 
consumed  her  not,  though  the  weather  did  not  abate.     Then 
on  the  third  day  the  youngest  sister  said,    '*  Now  see  I 
the  will  of  God  ;  it  is  that  I  should  die,*'  so  she  called  for 
a  priest,  prayed  with  him,  made  her  will,  and  decreed  that 
on  the  day  of  her  death  the  whole  neighbourhood  should 
be  feasted  and  presented  with  gifts.     As  soon  as  she  had 
done  so,  she  went  forth  cheerfully,  sat  herself  down,  and 
after  a  few  moments  a  flash  of  lightning  struck  her,  and 
she  was  dead. 

From  thenceforth  th^  castle  was  no   longer  inhabited, 
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but  she  has   often  been  seen  there  as  a  beneficent  spirit. 
A  poor  shepherd  who  had  lost  nearly  all  h4  possessed  in 
the   world,  and  whose  last  little  property  was  to  be  dis- 
trained from  him  on  the  following  day,  was  tending  his 
flock  on  the   Boynebarg,  and  saw  a  soow.white  maiden 
sitting  at  the  door  of  the  castle.     She  had  a  white  cloth 
spread  out  before  her^  on  it  lay  knots  which  she  was  dis-^ 
entangling  in  the  sun.    The  shepherd  wondered  much  at 
seeing  her  in  so  lonely  a  place,  went  up  to  her  and  said 
**  What  pretty  knots  those    are,**  took  a  pair  up  in  hia 
hand,    looked  at  them,  and  then  laid  them  down  again. 
She  looked  at  him  kindly  and  yet   sorrowfully,  but  an- 
swered him  not,  at  which  the  shepherd  was   so  alarmed 
that  he  fled  without  looking  back,  and  drove  his   flock 
homewards.     But  while  he  was  standing  there  a  pair  o' 
knots  had  fallen  into  his  shoes^  and  they  hurt  him  on  his 
way  home.     Therefore  he  sat  down,  took  off  his  shoes  to 
throw  the  knots  away,  but  as  he  laid  hold  of  them  five  of 
six  grains  of  gold  fell  into  his  hands.     The  shepherd  has- 
tened back  to  the  Boyneburg,.butthe  white  maiden  with  her 
knots  had  vanished,  the  goldhowever  sufficed  to  get  him  out 
of  all    his   troubles,    and  to  set  hia  house  once   more  in< 
order. 

NoTS.— Grimm's  Deutsche  Sagen.  Bd,  1,  s.  IS. 
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ST.  ANDREW'S  NIGHT, 

.  It  is  commonly  believed  in  Grermany,  that  on  St.  Andrew's 
night,  St.  Thomas*  night,  and  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
nights,  a  girl  has  the  power  of  inviting  and  seeing  her  future 
lover.  A  table  is  to  be  laid  for  two  persons,  taking  care, 
however,  that  there  are  no  forks  on  it.  Whatever  the  lover 
leaves  behind  him  at  his  departure  must  be  carefully  pre- 
served ;  he  then  returns  to  her  who  has  it,  and  loves  her 
passionately.  It  must»  however,  be  kept  carefully  concealed 
from  his  sight,  because  he  would  otherwise  remember  the 
torture  of  superhuman  power  which  he  that  night  endured, 
and  be  conscious  of  the  charms  employed,  and  this  would 
l«ad  to  fatal  consequences. 

A  fair  maiden  in  Austria  once  sought  at  midnight,  after 
performing  the  necessary  ceremonies,  to  obtain  a  sight  of 
her  lover;  whereupon  a  shoemaker  appeared,  having  a 
dagger  in  his  hand,  which  he  threw  at  her  and  then  disap- 
peared again.  She  picked  up  the  dagger  which  he  had 
thrown  at  her  and  concealed  it  in  a  trunk. 

It  was  not  long  afterwards  before  the  shoemaker  visited 
her,  courted  her,  and  married  her.  Some  years  after  their 
marriage,  she  chanced  to  go  one  Sunday  about  the  hour  of 
vespers  to  the  trunk,  in  search  of  something  which  she  required 
for  her  work  on  the  following  day.  As  she  opened  her 
trunk  her  husband  came  to  her,  and  would  insist  on  looking 
into  it :  she  kept  him  off,  until  at  last  he  pushed  her  away 
with  great  violence,  looked  into  her  trunk,  and  there  saw  his 
long  lost  dagger.  He  immediately  seized  it,  and  demanded 
of  her  how  she  obtained  it,  because  he  had  lost  \t  at  «i  "V w^ 
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particular  time.  In  her  fear  and  alarm  she  had  not  the 
power  to  invent  any  excuse,  so  declared  the  truth,  that  it 
was  she  same  dagger  which  he  had  Ifeft'  hehind  him  on  the 
night  when  she  had  obliged  him  to  appear  to  her.  Her 
husband  hereupon  grew  enraged,  and  said  with  a  terrible 
oath,"  Twasyou  then,  that  caused  me  that  night  of  dread- 
ful misery  !'*  and  with  that  he  thrust  the  dagger  into  her 
heart. 

NoTB.— Grimm  (Deutsche  Sagen,  Bd.  1.  s.  172.),  who  mentions  that 
the  story  is  stQl  current  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  varying  as  to  the 
actors  and  precise  nature  of  the  incidents,  according  to  the  locality 
where  it  is  related.  Qrimm  gives  several  similar  legends ;  but,  as  he 
has  unfbrtnnately  not  accompanied  his  German  Legends  with  illus- 
trative notes,  like  those  to  his  German  Popular  Stories,  we  cannot 
ascertain  the  opinion  of  this  learned  antiquarian  as  to  the  origin  of 
this  mysterious  incantation.  A  belief  of  a  similar  nature  obtains  in 
England ;  and  its  resemblance  to  the  principal  features  of  Matnrin's 
tale  of  Lezslip  Castle,  in  the  Literary  Souvenir  for  18SS5,  will  imme- 
diately strike  every  one  who  reads  that  curious  specimen  of  the  Ter, 
rific  Legends  of  the  Sister  Isle. 


THE  LITTLE  SHROUD. 

There  was  once  a  woman,  who  had  a  little  son  of  about 
seven  years  old,  who  was  so  lovely  and  beautiful  that  nobody 
could  look  upon  him  without  being  kind  to  him,  and  he  was 
dearer  to  her  than  all  the  world  beside.  But  it  happened 
that  he  suddenly  fell  ill  and  died,  and  his  mother  would  not 
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be  comforted,  but  wept  for  bim  day  and  nigbt.  And  sbortly 
after  be  wmi  buried,  be  sbowed  bimself  at  nigbt  in  tbe 
places  wbere  be  bad  been  used  in  bis  lifetime  to  sit  and  play, 
and  if  bis  mrtber  wept,  be  wept  also;  and  wben  tbe  morning 
came  be  departed.     Till  since  bis  poor  motber  nerer  ceased 
weeping,  tbe  cbild  came  one  nigbt  in  tbe  little  wbite  sbroud 
in  wbicb  be  bad  been  laid  in  bis  coffin,  and  witb  tbe  cbaplet 
upon  bis  bead ;  and  seating  bimself  at  ber  feet,  upon  tbe 
bed,  be  cried,  *'  Ob,  Motber,  Motber,  gire  over  crying,  else 
I  cannot  sleep  in  my  coffin,  for  my  sbroud  is  nerer  dry  be- 
cause of  your  tears,  forjtbey  all  fall  upon  it.**    And  wben 
bis  motber  beard  this  she  was  sore  afraid,  and  wept  no  more. 
And  the  Babe  came  upon  another  night,  heading  in  his  hand 
a  little  taper,  and  he  said,  "  Look,  Mother,  my  shroud  is 
now  quite  dry,  and  I  osn  rest  in  my  grave.**     Then  she 
bowed  to  tbe  will  of  Providence,  and  bore  her  sorrow  witb 
silence  and  patience,  aiklthe  little  child  returned  not  again, 
but  slept  in  his  underground  little  bed. 


THE  LITTLE  SHROUD. 

BY   L.  E.  L. 

She  put  him  on  a  snow-white  shroud, 

A  chaplet  on  his  head ; 
And  gathered  early  primroses 

To  scatter  o*er  the  dead. 
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She  laid  him  in  his  little  gntre-— 
Twas  hard  to  lay  him  there. 

When  spring  was  putting  forth  its  flowers. 
And  erery  thing  was  fair. 

She  had  lost  many  children — now 

The  last  of  them  was  gone ; 
And  day  and  night  she  sat  and  wept 

Beside  the  funeral  stone. 

One  midnight,  while  her  constant  tears 

Were  falling  with  the  dew. 
She  heard  a  voice,  and  lo  I  her  child 

Stood  by  her,  weeping  too ! 

His  shroud  was  damp,  his  face  was  white  ; 

He  said — **  I  cannot  sleep. 
Your  tears  have  made  my  shroud  so  wet ; 

Oh»  mother,  do  not  weep  !^ 


i*» 


Oh,  love  is  strong ! — the  mother's  heart 
Was  filled  with  tender  fears ; 

Oh,  love  is  strong !— and  for  her  child 
Her  grief  restrained  its  tears. 

One  eve  a  light  shone  round  her  bed. 
And  there  she  saw  him  stand — 

Her  infant,  in  his  little  shroud, 
A  taper  in  his  hand. 

"  Lo !  mother,  see,  my  shroud  is  dry. 
And  I  can  sleep  once  more !" 

And  beautiful  the  parting  smile 
The  little  infant  wore. 
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Ag*"**""   f  Heaven  H»"* 
And  only  •  A**  °*^ 
Her  l»e»vy  1<*  *°  "" 

Merry  wW  ^»*^  ^  tbe  pr«^**       ..^^.^  i^  tbe  pr««*«^ « 

t^e  wWcb  L.  E.  ^'  •^  '^      ^^^„t  was  not  lo»t  *P  ^  In 

the  ^^^"•7v«ress  of  tlie  soxircewoni 
ttoe  fait  »^^^**'* 


And  to  Hi»  <^e*^  "^  ^^  ^Y^e  wood  wnx  *  , 

And  r U  teach  tuee 
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The  one  with  the  other,  they  went  on  their  way. 
They  reached  the  spot  where  the  hasel  trees  lay ; 
By  little  and  little,  they  went  further  on ; 
At  last  a  green  meadow  they  came  upon. 

There  Ulrich  sat  down  in  the  grass  so  high, 
And  besought  his  dear  Annie  to  sit  him  by ; 
And  then  in  her  lap  he  rested  his  head. 
And  hot  were  the  tears  which  u*er  him  she  shed. 

*'  Oh»  Annie,  oh,  dearest  Annie,  mine; 
What  is  it  that  causeth  thee  weep  and  pine  ? 
Is  it  that  thou  weep'st  for  thy  father's  gocd ; 
Is  it  that  thou  weep'st  for  thy  young  blood  V 

*'  Or,  am  I  not  fair  enough  for  thee  V* 
**  Oh,  it  is  not  I  weep  for  my  father's  goo  J  : 
Oh,  it  is  not  I  weep  for  my  young  blood  : 
And  Ulrich  thou'rt  fair  enough  for  me.** 

'*  i^ut  I  weep  for  that  on  yon  £r  tree  high, 

Eleven  maidens  hanging  I  spy." 

*'  Oh,  Annie,  my  own  true  Annie  dear. 

How. soon  shalt  thou  be  the  twelfth  one  there  ?'* 

"  Oh,  shall  I  then  now  the  twelfth  one  be  ? 
I  pray  thee  then  grant  three  cries  to  me." 
The  very  first  cry  that  she  cried  here, 
She  cali'd  upon  her  father  dear. 

And  when  she  cried  her  second  cry. 
She  called  upon  her  Gtod  on  high ; 
And  the  third,  and  last  of  her  cries  three. 
On  her  youngest  brother  called  ahe. 
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Her  brother  sat  hj  the  eool  red  wine, 
Her  cry  at  the  window  it  entered  in : 
**  Oh,  brothers  all,  listen,  do  you  not  hear, 
From  yonder  wood  cryeth  my  sister  dear  ?*' 

**  Ah !  Ulrich,  dear  brother-in-law,  tell  anto  me, 

My  youngest  sister,  say,  where  is  she  ?" 

"  Oh,  she  upon  yonder  linden  green. 

Is  twisting  the  dark-brown  silk,  I  ween/* 

'*  Say,  why  are  thy  shoes  so  bloody  red  V* 

•  •  •  •  • 

*'  And  why  should  they  not  be  bloody  red. 
Since  a  turtle-dove  I  have  just  shot  dead  ?*' 

"  The  turtle  dove  which  you  shot  I  wist. 

Did  my  mother  carry  at  her  own  breast.*' 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  *  «  «  « 

Dear  Annie  they  straight  to  the  grave  conveyed, 

False  Ulrich  upon  the  wheel  was  laid; 

O'er  Annie  the  little  angels  sung. 

O'er  Ulrich  there  croaked  the  raven's  young. 

NoTS.— Herdtr  Volkdieder,  Bd.  1.  s.  79—82.  This  soag  has  been 
tnindated  into  the  Scottish  dialect  by  Dr.  Jamieson,  in  the  "lUastra- 
tions  ^of  Northern  Antiquities/'  p.  349.  et  seq.  The  Doctor  says 
ofit:— 

"  The  following  Ballad  is  popular,  at  least,  in  the  nurseries 
wherever  the  German  language  is  spoken.  As  a  ballad,  (at  least  in 
any  thing  like  a  perfect  state),  I  have  never  met  with  it  in  Scotland  ; 
but  as  a  tale,  intermixed  with  scraps  of  verses,  it  was  quite  familiar 
to  me  when  a  boy ;  and  I  have  since  found  it  in  much  the  same 
*tate  in  the  Highlands,  in  Lochsber,  and  Ardnaraurchan.    McoidVat 
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to  our  tradition,  Ulrich  liad  sednced  the  youngtit  titter  of  hit  wife< 
(as,  indeed,  may  be  gathered  from  the  German  ballad),  and  com- 
mitted the  murder  to  prevent  discovery;  I  do  not  remember  that 
any  names  were  specified  either  in  the  Scotch  or  Gaelic  manner  of 
telling  the  story:  in  every  other  particular,  the  British -tradition  dif- 
fered nothing  from  the  German." 

The  allusion  which  Dr.  Jamfeson  speaks  of,  consistt  in  the  appel- 
lation of  (Schwager).  brother>{n-Iaw,  which  is  applied  to  Ulrich  in 
the  last  stanza  of  the  original.  This  epithet,  (which  is  by  no  means 
euphonious),  is  however,  omitted  by  the  Doctor,  and  transferred  by 
the  present  translator  to  the  tenth  stanza. 


THE  SEXTON  OP  MAGDEBURG. 

In  Magdeburg  there  was  to  be  seen  formerly,  and  may  be 
still,  a  house,  oi^  the  front  of  which  was  a  stone-tablet  re- 
presenting a  horse  looking  out  from  the  upper  window  of  a 
house,  and  which  is  reported  to  have  been  placed  there  in 
commemoration  of  the  following  circumstance  :— 

A  wealthy  burgher,  upon  the  decease  of  his  wife,  buried 
her  with  all  the  splendour  which  his  circumstances  per- 
mitted, leaving  upon  one  of  her  fingers  a  diamond  ring  of 
inestimable  value.      The  sexton  of  the  place,  aware  of  this 
circumstance,  allowed  his  avarice  to  get  the  better  of  his 
fears,  and  ventured  to  go  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and, 
having  removed  the  lid  from  the  coffin,  endeavoured  to  draw 
off  the  ring  from  the  finger  of  the  corpse.     This  was  not, 
however,  an  easy  task,  and  in  his  attempt  to  force  off  the 
ring,  he  awoke  from  a  trance  the  s'eeming  and  supposed 
dead  lady.    Horrified  at  the  first  symptoms  of  her  awaken ~ 
ing,  he  had  fallen  senseless  to  the  ground,  while  the  lady» 
upon  coming  to  herself,  was  not  much  less  alarmed  at  her 
helpless  situation. 
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Taking  courage,  howerer,  she  seised  upon  the  sexton's 
lantern,  and  made  the  hest  of  her  way  to  the  house  of  her 
disconsolate  husband.  She  knocked—'*  Who  is  there  ?** 
enquired  a  domestic  **  It  is  I,  your  mistress,''  was  the 
reply,  '*  hasten  and  open  the  door.**  The  terrified  senrant 
flew  to  the  chamber  of  his  master,  and  related  what  he  had 
heard.  "  Alas  I"  cried  the  afflicted  buxgher,  **  my  wife  can 
no  more  return  from  the  grave,  than  my  old  horse  could 
come  up  these  stairs  to  look  out  at  the  window  T' 

Instantly  he  heard  something  come  tramp,  tramp,  up  the 
stairs-— it  was  the  old  horse.  Then  the  roan  beliered,  went 
down,  opened  the  door,  and  received  into  his  bosom  his 
supposed  dead  wife — and  many  more  happy  years  did  they 
afterwards  live  together. 

NotB. — Bnschlng's  Volksmarchen  s.  889 — 391,  where  it  is  related 
fnan  oral  tradition.  The  incidents  of  persons  being  awakened  from 
trances,  in  the  manner  here  described,  is  of  frequent  occurrence — 
but  no  where  else,  1  believe,  combined  with  the  part  which  the 
horse  plays  in  the  present  tale. 


THE  MANNIKIN  AND  THE  THREE  PRINCESSES. 

There  was  once  a  king  who  had  three  daughters,  who 
used  to  walk  daily  in  the  royal  gardens,  which  were  filled 
with  all  sorts  of  wonderful  trees,  for  of  these  was  the  king 
a  great  admirer ;  and  among  the  trees  there  was  one,  from 
which,  if  any  one  ventured  to  pluck  an  apple,  they  were  im- 
mediately charmed  a  hundred  fathoms  deep  into  the  earth. 
Now  it  was  the  time  of  harvest,  and  the  apples  on  the  tree 
were  red  as  blood :  and  the  three  Princesses  went  every 
day  to  the  tree  to  see  if  the  wind  had  blown  off  any  ot  \\v^ 
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apples,  but  they  never  found  any,  although  the  tree  was  so 
loaded  that  the>  thought  it  would  breaks  and  the  bran^es 
of  it  were  bent  down  to  the  ground.  And  the  youngest  of 
the  king's  children  longed  exceedingly  to  taste  of  this  fruit, 
and  said  to  her  sisters,  '*  I  am  sure  our  father  lores  us  too 
much  to  let  us  be  charmed  down  into  the  earth  for  an  i^ple. 
I  believe  he  has  only  threatened  to  do  so  to  strangers." 

Thereupon  she  plucked  a  huge  apple  from  the  tree,  and 
gave  it  unto  her  sisters ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  tasted  of  it, 
than  all  three  of  them  sank  down  into  the  depths  of  the 
earth  where  no  cock  ever  crew. 

When  it  was  mid-^y,  and  the  king  sat  down  to  dinner, 
his  daughters  were  no  where  to  be  found ;  the  palace  apd 
the  gardens  were  searched  in  vain,  and  the  king,  io  his  ser- 
roWi  proclaimed  that  whosoever  restored  his  daughters  to 
him  should  have  one  of  them  for  his  wife.  All  the  young 
men  of  the  nation  went  in  search  of  the  three  lost  prin- 
cesses ;  who  were  not  only  the  most  amiable,  but  also  the 
most  beautiful  that  were  ever  seen.  Among  others  who  were 
seeking  them  were  three  young  huntsmen,  who,  after  travel' 
ling  eight  days,  arrived  at  a  great  castle  filled  with  beauti- 
ful chambers ;  in  one  of  these  there  was  a  banquet  spread, 
and  the  viands  were  all  hot  and  smoking;  yet,  throughout 
the  whole  castle,  no  one  was  to  be  seen.  And  they  waited 
half  a  day,  expecting  to  see  the  peraons  to  whom  it  belong- 
ed, and  the  dishes  kept  hot  all  the  time ;  but  at  last  they 
grew  so  hungry,  that  they  fell  to  and  enjoyed  themselves ; 
and  agreed  that  they  would  make  a  stay  at  the  castle,  one 
remaining  there  all  day,  while  the  others  went  forth  in 
search  of  the  king's  daughters:  and  they  drew  lots,  and  it 
fell  to  the  eldest  to  remain  at  borne  on  the  first  day. 

The  next  morning  the  two  youngest  went  forth  accord- 
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ingly,  and  at  noon  a  yeiy  little  Mannikin  came  into  the 
room  where  the  eldest  huntsman  wms,  and  begged  for  a 
little  pieee  of  bread,  so  he  cut  him  a  round  off  the  loaf 
which  he  found  there,  and  handed  it  to  him;  but  the  little 
Mannikin,  as  he  reached  it,  let  it  fall,  and  begged  him  to 
be  so  good  as  to  pick  it  up  for  him.  He  stooped  to  do  sot 
when  the  Mannikin  took  a  stick,  and,  seizing  the  huntsman 
by  the  hair  of  his  head,  thrashed  him  soundly.  On  the 
following  day,  the  second  remained  at  home  and  fared  no 
better;  and  when  his  brothers  came  home  at  night,  the 
eldest  asked  him,  "  How  has  it  gone  with  you  ?" — **  Oh, 
badly  enough,"  was  his  answer.  Then  complained  they 
of  this  bad  treatment  to  one  another,  but  said  not  a  word  to 
their  youngest  brother,  whom  they  called  Silly  Hans,  be* 
cause  he  was  not  skilled  in  the  ways  of  the  world. 

On  the  third  day  Hans  staid  at  home ;  and  at  noon  the 
Mannikin  came  as  before,  asked  for  a  slice  of  bread,  dropped 
it,  and  asked  Hans  to  be  so  good  as  pick  it  up  again  for 
him.     Then,  said  Hans  to  the  little  Mannikin—**  What, 
can't  you  pick  it  up  for  yourself?   If  you  wont  give  yourself 
the  trouble  to  help  yourself  to  your  daily  bread,  you  don't 
deserve  to  eat."    The  Mannikin  thereupon  grew  rery  angry, 
and  tuld  him  he  must  do  it ;  but  Hans  was  not  afraid,  and 
began  to  beat  the  Mannikin  soundly,  but  he  begged  him  to 
leave  off,  promising  him,  if  he  desisted,  to  show  him  where 
the  King's  daughters  were.    When  he  heard  this,  he  de- 
sisted ;  and  the  Mannikin  having  first  told  him  he  was  an  elf, 
led  him  to  a  deep  well,  in  which,  however,  there  was  no 
water,  and  then  disclosed  to  him  that  his  brothers  did  not 
mean  to  deal  fairly  by  him,  and  he  must  therefore  release 
the  Princess  entirely  by  himself.    His  brothers  would  be 
ready  enough  to  recover  the  Princesses,  but  wou\d  not 
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incur  the  trouble  and  danger  of  doing  it ;  he  therefore  muat 
take  a  large  basket,  and  having  provided  himself  with  a 
sword  and  a  bell,  take  his  seat  therein,  and  be  gradually  let 
down  below :  there  he  would  find  three  chamber^,  in  each 
of  which  sat  one  of  the  King's  daughters,  guarded  by  a 
many  headed  dragon y.  and  the  heads  of  these  dragons  he 
was  to  cut  off.  And  when  the  Mannikin  had  said  thus,  he 
vanished. 

When  evening  arrived,  home  came  his  brothers,  and  asked 
him  how  it  had  fared  with  him ;  and  when  he  told  them 
what  had  happened,  they  were  vexed  at  his  better  fortune. 
On  the  next  morning,  however,  they  went  to  the  well,  and 
then  cast  lots  who  should  be  the  first  to  descend,  and  the 
let  fell  to  the  eldest,  who  got  into  the  basket  with  the 
sword  and  b^U,  saying  at  the  same  time,  *'  Mind,  pull  me 
up  again  as  soon  as  ever  I  ring."  But  he  did  not  descend 
far  before  he  rang  the  bell,  and  was  pulled  up  again;  and 
the  second  brother  did  the  like.  It  now  came  to  the 
youngest,  and  he  went  the  whole  way  down  to  the  bottom 
readily  enough.  And  when  he  stepped  out  oi  the  basket, 
he  drew  his  sword,  went  to  the  first  door,  listened  there, 
and  heard  the  dragon  snoring  very  loudly ;  so  he  opened  the 
door  very  gently,  and  there  he  saw  one  of  the  Princesses, 
and  the  dragon's  nine  heads  were  laid  in  her  lap.  But 
with  his  good  sword  he  soon  lopped  them  all  off.  Then 
the  Princess  sprapg  up,  threw  her  arms  around  him,  kissed 
him,  and  hung  her  necklace  of  pure  gold  about  his  neck. 
Then  in  like  manner  he  released  the  second  daughter,  who 
was  walking  by  a  dragon  with  seven  heads,  and  the 
youngest,  who  was  watched  by  a  dragon  with  four  heads.^ 
And  they  were  all  greatly  rejoiced,  and  embraced  and  kissed 
him  without  ceasing.     Then  he  rang  his  bell  so  loudly^ 
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that  those  above  heard  him,  and  he  placed  the  three  Prin. 
cesses,  one  after  the  other  in  the  basket,  and  when  it  came 
to  his  turn  to  be  drawn  up,  he  bethought  him  of  what 
the  Mannikin  had  told  him  that  his  brothers  Vould  net 
deal  fairly  by  him.  So  he  placed  a  great  stone  in  the 
basket,  and  when  it  was  about  half-way  up,  his  false 
brothers  let  go  of  the  rope,  and  the  basket  and  stone  fell  to 
the  ground.  Then  they  beliered  he  was  dead,  and  they 
fled  with  the  Princesses,  making  them  promise  that  they 
would  tell  their  father  that  it  was  they  who  had  released 
them,  and  when  they  had  done  so,  they  restored  them  to 
the  king. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  youngest  huntsman  traversed  sor- 
rowfully the  three  chambers,  thinking  in  his  heart  that  he 
must  surely  die.  And  he  saw  hanging  against  the  wall  a 
little  pipe,  and  he  said  to  himself,  **  Thou  art  but  of  little 
use,  for  no  one  can  ever  be  merry  here."  Then  he  looked 
down  at  the  dragons*  heads  and  said,  **  Neither  can  you 
help  me  at  all,"  and  he  kept  walking  up  and  down  until 
the  ground  was  polished  by  his  feet.  At  last  he  thought  he 
would  try  and  cheer  himself  with  the  music  of  his  pipe ; 
but  no  sooner  did  h^  begin  to  blow  it  than  little  Mannikins 
made  their  appearance,  for  every  note  he  blew  fresh  ones 
came,  and  at  length  the  whole  place  was  full  of  the  elves. 
Then  they  asked  him  what  were  his  commands ;  and  when 
he  told  them  that  he  wished  to  get  above  ground,  and  see 
day  light  once  again,  an  elf  took  hold  of  each  hair  that  he 
had  upon  his  head,  and  so  they  flew  with  him  up  to  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

No  sooner  was  he  there  than  he  hastened  to  the  King's 
Court,  and  found  that  the  marriages  of  the  Princesses  were 
about  to  be  celebrated ;  thereujTon  he  went  to  the  chamb^i 
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where  the  King  s«t  with  his  danghten.  Aid  when  the 
princesMt  saw  him,  they  were  to  ashtmed  thtt  they 
fainted ;  whrreupon  the  King  thinking  that  he  had  in  some 
way  injured  them,  commanded  that  he  should  he  cast  inte 
prison.  Bat  the  princesses  no  sooner  recovered  than  they 
solicited  his  release.  The  King  demanded  why  they 
did  so,  bnt  they  said  they  dare  not  divulge  it;  then 
their  father  said  they  should  divulge  it  in  an  oven.  Then  he 
went  out  and  listened  at  the  door,  and  heard  all.  Then  he 
had  the  two  eldest  brothers  hanged,  and  gave  Hans  his 
youngest  daughter  to  wife. 

NoTX  — Griram.  Kind ;  and  Hans  Marchen  2,  s.  32—37.  This  tale 
is  from  Paderbom,  and  is  given  by  Grimm  in  his  dialect  of  that 
district.  Several  similar  tales  are  quoted  in  the  notes  upon  it.  And 
it  will  be  found  to  correspond  in  many  particulars  with  the  Romance 
of  the  Homey  Siegfried.  That  hero  being  assisted  by  the  Dwarf 
£ngleyne,  as  Hans  by  the  Mannikin.  &c. 


OF  ONE  THAT  WENT  FORTH  TO  LEARN  TO  BE 

AFRAID. 

There  was  an  old  man  who  had  two  sons,  the  elder  of 
whom  was  a  sharp,  clever  lad,  able  to  help  himself;  but  the 
younger  one  was  a  silly  youth,  who  could  not  learn  or  un^ 
derstand  any  thing;  and  the  people,  when  they  spoke  of 
him,  would  shake  their  beads  and  say,  he  would  give  his 
poor  father  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  So  that  when  there  was 
any  thing  to  do,  the  elder  one  was  always  called  upon— ^'^t 
if  his  father  sent  him  to  fetch  any  thing  late  at  night,  and  the 
road  lay  by  the  churcb^yard,  or  any  other  dismal  place,  he 
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would  gay,  "Oh,  father,  I'm  afraid!**  But  the  young  one 
had  DO  feelings  of  this  sort,  so  that  when  they  used  to  sit 
round  the  fire  of  an  erening,  telling  stories  that  made  their 
blood  run  cold,  and  one  said,  "  Oh,  I'm  frightened/*  and 
another,  "  Oh,  it  frightens  me  so,**  he  used  to  say,  " '  Pm 
frightened* — what  does  that  mean  t  It  must  be  something 
clever.     I  should  like  to  learn  to  be  frightened.** 

Now  it  happened  that  his  father  said  to  him  one  day, 
**  You,  Sir,  sitting  there  in  the  comer,  you  are  getting  a  great 
strong  fellow,  and  ought  to  get  your  own  living.  Your  bro- 
ther works  hard  enough ;  but  you  don't  earn  salt  to  your 
porridge.**  "  Well,  father,**  said  he,  "  I  should  like  to  learn 
to  be  afraid,  for  I  don't  at  all  understand  it.**  His  brother 
laughed  when  he  heard  this,  although  he  was  shocked  to 
think  that  his  brother  was  an  idiot:  but  his  father  sighed: 
"  Well,  you  shall  soon  learn  to  be  afraid,  but  I  don*t  think 
you  will  earn  much  by  knowing  it.*' 

Soon  after  this,  the  sexton  of  the  village  called  upon  the 
old  man,  who  told  him  all  his  troubles,  and  what  anxiety 
he  felt  about  his  son,  who  was  so  clumsy  and  ignorant,  that 
he  could  not  learn  any  thing  to  get  his  own  living.  '*  Only 
think !  '*  said  he,  "  when  I  asked  what  he  wished  to  learn  to 
earn  his  bread  by,  he  said,  he  should  like  very  much  to  learn 
to  be  afraid.'*  "  Well,**  said  the  sexton.  '*  send  him  to  me 
for  awhile,  and  I'll  soon  teach  him  that."  The  father  was 
pleased  enough  when  he  heard  this,  and  soon  dispatched 
him  to  the  sexton,  who  employed  him  to  toll  the  bell. 

After  he  had  been  with  him  a  couple  of  days,  the  old 
sexton  woke  him  at  midnight,  and  bade  him  go  to  the 
belfry  and  toll  the  bell — "  You  will  soon  learn,  my  fine 
fellow,  what  it  is  to  be  afraid ! "  and,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
young  lad  preparing  to  do  as  he  was  told,  he  slipped  out  \i^ 
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another  door,  and  placed  himself  in  the  belfry,  in  hopes  the 
youth  would  think  it  a  ghost. 

Accordingly,  when  the  young  man  came  to  the  church 
tower,  he  saw  a  figure  standing  in  the  comer.  "  Who's 
there  ?  "  cried  he ;  but  the  figure  never  moved.  Then  he 
continued — "  Who  are  you  ?  what  do  you  want  here  at  this 
time  of  night  ? — if  you  don't  answer  me,  I'll  pitch  you  down 
headlong."  But  the  sexton  thought  he  would  certainly  not 
have  sufficient  courage  to  attempt  such  a  thing ;  so  he  kept 
perfectly  quiet.  Then  the  young  man  called  out  for  the 
third  time,  but  as  he  still  got  no  answer,  he  laid  hold  of  the 
ghost,  pitched  him  out,  and  broke  his  neck :  and  when  he 
had  done  so,  tolled  the  Veil,  as  he  had  been  ordered,  and 
then  went  home  and  went  to  bed,  without  saying  a  word  to 
anybody. 

The  sexton's  wife  watched  for  her  husband  for  a  long 
time,  and  at  last  began  to  feel  anxious  that  he  did  not 
return.  She  awoke  the  lad  and  said,  "  Do  you  know 
where  my  good  man  is  staying  all  this  time  ?  He  went  out 
to  the  belfry,  and  has  not  yet  returned."  "  No,"  said  the 
boy—*'  but  there  was  somebody  standing  there  in  a  corner 
who  would  not  answer  me  when  I  called  out,  so  I  pitched 
him  into  the  churchyard — you  can  go  and  see  whether  it  is 
he  or  not."  The  woman  ran  in  a  great  fright  to  the  church- 
yard, and  there  she  found  her  husband  lying  dead  upon  the 
ground. 

Then  she  ran  screaming  to  the  boy's  father,  and  cried — 
**  Your  good-for-nothing  son  has  thrown  my  poor  husband 
from  the  church  tower  into  the  churchyard,  and  broke  his 
neck."  The  father  was  shocked  to  hear  it,  and  scolded  the 
boy  for  his  folly ;  but  his  talking  was  all  thrown  away  upon 
him.     "  Why,"  said  the  boy,  "  it's  no  fault  of  mine ;  he 
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stood  there  ia  a  corner  at  if  lie  was  no  good,  and  I  did  not 
know  who  it  was.  I  called  oat  to  him  three  timet.  Why 
didn't  he  go  his  wayf  •*  Ah,"  cried  his  father,  "  yon 
were  bom  to  disgrace  me,  get  away  about  your  business  ; 
ril  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  yon."  **  Well,  father, 
just  as  you  pleask ;  only  wait  till  it  is  daylight,  and  then  I'll 
start,  and  learn  to  be  afraid,  so  that  I  may  know  a  trade  that 
will  support  me."  <*  Learn  what  you  like,"  said  his  fsther, 
"  it  is  all  one  to  me ;  here  are  fifty  dollars — ^  your  ways, 
and  tell  no  man  who  you  are,  or  who  your  father  is — for  I 
am  ashamed  of  you."-^'*  Well,  father,  just  as  you  please." 

At  day-break,  accordingly,  up  he  got,  put  bis  fifty  dollars 
into  bis  pocket,  and  set  off  on  his  journey,  crying,  as  he 
went  along — "  Oh,  tbat  I  could  leam  to  be  afraid!"  And 
as  he  journeyed  on,  a  man  who  was  passing  heard  his  cry, 
and  whep  they  had  got  on  a  little  farther,  seeing  a  gibbet 
by  the  rqad  side,  said  to  the  lad,  **  Do  you  see  yondei  tree, 
where  those  seven  fellows  hare  been  marrying  the  rope- 
maker's  daughter — sit  down  under  it  till  midnight,  and 
you'll  soon  know  what  it  is  to  be  afraid."  '*  Indeed,"  said 
he :  "  well,  I  can  easily  do  that — and  if  I  really  learn  to  be 
afraid,  I'll  e'en  give  you  my  fifty  dollars,  if  you  only  meet 
me  here  again,  early  to>morrow  morning." 

No  sooner  had  he  said  this,  than  he  took  his  station 
under  the  gibbet,  and  there  watched  till  nightfall  ;  and,  as 
the  evening  was  very  cold,  he  lighted  himself  a  fire  :  but  at 
midnight  the  wind  blew  so  heavily,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
fire,  he  could  not  keep  himself  warm.  The  wind,  too, 
drove  the  dead  men  one  against  another,  and  as  they 
swung  backwards  and  forwards  over  his  head,  he  said 
to  himself,  "here  am  I  shivering,  who  am  close  to  the  fire — 
those  poor  fellows  up  therfl  may  well  tremble  and  s\\^Ve  -/^ 
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And  as  gocn  ai  he  had  done  Ihii,  be  sat  himielf  down  by 

fifty  dollara  that  he  had  promised  him.  "  Now."  said  he, 
"  you  know  what  it  is  to  be  afraid,  don't  you  !"  ■■  No," 
laid  the  boy,  "  hov  should  I?— those  fellowi  up  there  have 
never  opened  their  mouths,  and  are  inch  a  pack  of  block, 
heads,  that  Ihey  let  the  fire  acorch  the  very  rags  that  they 
have  got  on."  Then  the  man  saw  directly  that  he  should 
not  get  the  fifty  dolliri,  and  u  he  lumed  avay.  he  aaid  to 
himself,  "  Well,  I  never  met  with  luch  a  fellow  before  in 
'    my  life." 

Then  the  lad  continued  his  journey,  and,  a>  before,  kept 
crying,  "  Oh,  that  I  could  ba  frightened — Oh.  that  1  could 
learn  to  be  afraid  !"  Presently  a  waggoner  overlouk  him, 
and  bearing  what  (he  aaid,  asked  him  who  he  «■»».  '■  I 
don't  know."  said  the  boy.  "  Where  do  you  cume  from  !" 
■lid  the  waggoner.  "  I  don't  know,"  continued  the  hoy. 
"  Who  it  your  father."  "  I  mustn't  say,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Wlial  ii  this  that  you  are  harping   upon?"     "  Why,  §M 
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w»nt  to  be  frightened,  and  can't  get  any  bodf  to  skew  m» 
how."  **  Don't  talk  auch  a  pack  of  nonaenae,**  aaid  the 
waggoner,  "  only  come  with  me.  III  aoon  manage  that  fbr 
jou."  So  the  lad  went  with  him,  and  when  it  waa  erening, 
they  entered  a  hostrtry,  where  they  were  to  paaa  the  night; 
and  aa  they  wait  into  the  house,  the  boy  set  op  his  nsval 

cry,  *'  Oh,  that  I  conld  learn  to  be  afraid!"  When  the 
landlord  heard  thta,  he  laughed,  and  said,  if  that  was  all 
he  wanted  he  shoidd  soon  be  accommodated.  But  his  wife 
interfered  and  aaad,  so  many  had  already  perished  In  trying 
t6  do  what  the  lanAoid  waa  talking  of,  that  it  would  be  a 
shame  and  a  sin  to  let  sndi  a  goodJookihg  lad  never  see 
daylight  again.  But  the  lad  said  **  "Let  it  be  erer  so  bard, 
I  ahall  be  glad  to  learn  it — I  lefthome  on  purpose  to  do  so," 
— and  he  would  not  let  mine  host  rest,  until  such  time  as  he 
told  him  of  an  enchanted  castle  in  the  neighbourhood, 
wherein  any  one  who  watched  for  three  nights,  would  very 
soon  learn  to  be  frightened.  He  told  him,  besides,  that  the 
king  had  promised  that  whosoerer  should  spend  three 
nights  in  that  castle,  should  marry  his  daughter,  who  was 
the  most  beautiful  princess  on  whom  the  sun  ever  shone : 
for  that  the  castle  was  filled  with  treasures  guarded  by 
ghosts,  and  which  could  only  be  obtained  by  him  who  staid 
there  for  three  whole  nights.  Many  had  entered  the  castle, 
but  none  had  yet  come  out  of  it  again.  All  this  did  not 
intimidate  the  lad,  who  went  next  morning  to  the  king,  and 
said  that,  if  his  majesty  would  permit  him,  he  should  like 
to  keep  watch  in  the  enchanted  castle  for  three  nights.  The 
king  was  pleased  with  the  offer,  and  granted  his  request ; 
and  said,  besides,  that  he  would  let  him  take  with  him 
into  the  castle  any  three  things  he  pleased,  that  had  not 
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already  gone — the  other  two  will  toon  follow  it.**  Then  he 
went  and  called  upon  the  innkeeper;  who  stared  at  hini 
with  the  greatest  astonishment,  and  said,  **  Well,  I  nerer 
thought  to  have  seen  you  again  alive.  Have  you  now 
learnt  what  it  is  to  be  afraid  ?"  "  No/*  said  he,  **  that  I 
have  not ;  I  only  wish  some  one  would  teadi  me." 

When  the  second  night  came,  he  returned  to  the  <rid 
castle,  seated  himself  by  his  fire,  and  began  his  customar3r 
cry,  *'  Oh,  that  I  could  learn  to  be  afraid!"     Towards  mid- 
night, he  heard  a  noise  and  a  bustle;  at  first  it  was  rery 
soft,  then  it  got  louder ;  then  it  was  still  for  a  little  while  ; 
and  at  last  there  was  a  great  cry,  and  half  a  man's  body 
came  down  the  chimney,  and  fell  right  before  him.  "Hey- 
day!" said  be,  "what,  is  there  only  half  of  you?  this  is 
too  little."     Then  the  noise  began  afresh;  there  was  a 
blustering  and  a  howling,  and  presently  down  came  the 
other   half.    "Oh,   very  well,"  said  he,    " wait   a  little, 
while   I  blow  the   fire."      And  when  he    had  done  so, 
and    looked    round    again,    lo,.    and   behold !    the     two 
halves  had  joined  themselves  together,  into  a  rery  terrific 
fellow,  and  had  taken  his  place.     "  That  won't  do,"  said 
the  boy,  "that  is  my  place,  and  I'll  have 'it."    The  man 
Would  have  kept  possession,  but  our  hero  was  too  strong 
for  him,  and  thrust  him  cut  of  it.     Then  there  fell  down 
the  chimney  plenty  more  such  men,  who  brought  with  them 
nine  thigh-bones  and  two  skulls,  and  played  at  skittles  with 
them.    This  was  a  game  the  lad   liked,  and  he    asked 
them  to   let    him    play.      "  Yes,    to   be  sure,"    was  the 
answer  ;    "if    you    have   got    any    money."       "  Money 
enough,"  said  he;  "but  your  balls  are  not  quite  round." 
Then  he  took  them,  placed  them  in  the  lathe,  and  turned 
tliem  till  they  were  perfectly  round.      "  Now  they'll  toM 
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Wtter ;  let  us  jAmj  manly*''  He  began,  and  lost  m  little 
money  to  them ;  be  migbt,  perbape,  bacre  won  it  again,  but 
no  sooner  did  tbe  clock  strike  twelre,  tban  the  vbole  paity 
vanished  tnm  bis  sig^  and  there  was  nothing  left  for  bim 
to  do,  but  to  lay  htauelf  by  tbe  fire,  and  sleep  till  morning. 
Then  the  king  came  to  bim  again,  and  inquired  of  bim  how 
he  had  passed  tbe  second  night.  The  boy  told  bim  he  bad 
played  at  skittles,  and  lost  a  trifle ;  but  tbe  king  asked  bim 
if  he  had  not  been  frightened  t—**  Frightened !"  said  the 
boy,  **  I  was  merry  enough;  I  only  wanted  to  be 
frightened.** 

On  the  third  night  he  seated  himself  at  bis  old  seat,  and 
began  saying,  quite  pecTishly,  *'  Ob,  that  I  could  but  be 
frightened."  And  iHien  it  got  late,  thore  came  into  the  room 
six  men,  bearing  a  coflin.  "  Ah,"  said  he,  **  that  is  cer- 
tainly my  little  bed,**  and  be  bedconed  to  it  with  bis  finger, 
and  cried,  **  Come,  little  bed,  come.**  The  men  put  tbe 
coffin  down  on  the  ground,  and  he  must  needs  go  and  lift  off 
the  lid,  and  when  he  did  so  he  saw  a  dead  man  in  it ;  and 
he  put  his  hand  upon  the  face  of  the  dead  man,  and  it  was 
as  cold  as  ice.  "  Well,**  thought  he,  **  I'll  see  if  I  can 
warm  him  a  little  bit;** — ^then  went  to  the  fire,  warmed  his 
hands,  and  rubbed  the  face  of  the  dead  man,  but  it  got  neyer 
the  warmer.  So  he  took  him  out  of  the  coffin,  and,  seating 
himself  before  the  fire,  took  him  in  his  lap,  and  rubbed  his 
arms  to  try  and  warm  them.  But  all  his  efforts  were  of  no 
avail ;  and  at  last  he  recollected  that  when  two  people  lay  in 
the  same  bed,  they  warm  one  another:  so  betook  the  corpse 
to  his  bed,  covered  it  well  over,  and  laid  himself  down  be- 
side it.  After  a  little  while,  the  dead  man  became  warm, 
and  began  to  move  about.  Then  said  the  lad  to  him,  '*  Well, 
bedfellow,  I  have  wanned  you  at  last.*'     But  tbe  de^  m^u 
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9ot  ap  and  cried,  *<  Now  will  I  strangle  yon.**  **  What/'  said 
he,  *'  are  these  the  thanks  I  am  to  have? — very  well,  you 
shall  go  hack  to  your  coffin  for  this."  He  then  seised  upon 
him,  threw  him  in,  and  fastened  down  the  lid;  and  when 
he  had  done  so,.in  came  the  six  men  again  and  hore  it  away. 
-«"  Alas!"  cried  he,  **  there  is  no  chance  of  my  heing 
frightened — I  shall  not  learn  it  if  I  pass  my  life  here." 

Just  then,  there  entered  a  man  who  was  far  higger  than 
the  others  had  heen,  and  a  very  terrific  looking  fellow ;  hut 
he  was  old,  with  a  very  long  white  beard :  and  he  said  to 
the  lad,  *'  You  shall  soon  learn  what  it  is  to  be  frightened, 
for  you  shall  die.*'  '*  Not  so  quick,"  answered  he,  *<  you 
must  get  my  consent  first."  Said  the  man,  ''  I  will  soon 
master  you."  **  Don't  make  yourself  too  sure  of  that," 
said  the  boy,  "  I  am  as  strong  as  you,  if  not  stronger." — 
**  Stronger,  indeed!  that  we  shall  see;  come,  let  us  go  and 
try  our  strength."  Then  he  led  him  through  a  long  dark 
passage  till  they  came  to  a  smithy,  and  there  took  an  axe, 
and  with  one  blow  drove  an  anvil  into  the  earth.  "  lean  best 
that,"  said  the  boy,  and  went  to  the  other  anvil ;  the  old  man 
keeping  so  close,  (in  oider  to  watch  him  the  better)  that  bis 
white  beard  hung  upon  it.  Then  the  lad  seized  the  axe, 
and  split  the  anvil  at  one  blow,  and  jammed  his  beard  into 
the  cleft.  */  Now  I  have  got  you,'*  cried  he,  "  and  you 
it  is  who  shall  die ;"  and  seizing  an  iron  bar,  he  laid  on  so 
lustily,  that  the  old  fellow  roared  with  pain,  and  promised 
that  if  he  desisted  he  would  give  him  great  riches.  The  lad 
accordingly  released  him,  and  followed  him  into  the  vaults 
of  the  castle,  where  the  old  man  showed  him  three  chests  of 
gold— one  for  the  poor,  one  for  the  king,  and  one  for  him- 
self. 

At  that  minute  the  clock  struck  twelve — the  spirit  va- 
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nished,  and  the  lad  was  left  in  total  darkness;  however,  he 
contrived  to  grope  his  way  hack  again  to  his  room,  and  soon 
fell  arieep  by  the  fire  side.  On  the  following  morning  came 
the  king  again,  saying,  **  Well,  hare  you  learnt  what  it  is 
to  be  afraid?"  "  No,"  said  he,  **  who  was  to  teach  me  ?  I 
hare  seen  nobody  but  a  dead  fellow,  that  I  put  into  my  bed, 
and  an  old  man  with  a  beard,  who  showed  me  where  the 
riches  were :  how  should  I  learn  it  then  ?  "  **  Well,**  said 
the  king,  '*  you  have  delivered  the  castle  from  enchant- 
ment, and  shall,  therefore,  marry  my  daughter."  '*  That  is 
all  very  well,  but  still  I  don*t  know  what  it  is  to  be 
fngfatened.** 

The-gold  was  removed,  the  wedding  took  place,  and  the 
young  king,  though  he  loved  his  wife  very  much,  and  had 
every  thing  to  make  him  happy,  was  always  crying,  *'  Oh, 
that  I  could  but  be  frightened  ! "  And  his  wife's  waiting- 
woman  said,  **  It  shall  be  hard  but  I  will  teach  you  what 
it  is  to  be  afraid."  And  she  had  a  large  barrel,  filled  with 
water  and  little  fishes,  and  at  night,  while  he  was  sleeping, 
hia  attendants  went  in  and  pulled  off  the  bed  clothes,  and 
tiirew  the  water  and  fishes  over  him,  and  the  fishes  leaped 
and  sprung  about,  and  the  water  awoke  him:  then  he 
jumped  up  and  cried  out,  "  I  am  frightened,  I  am  fright- 
ened, dearest  wife ;  now  I  have  learned  what  it  is  to  be 
afraid!" 

NoTB. — Grimm.  K.  u.  H.  Marchea,  Bd.  1,  s.  14 — 2f . — In  their  notes 
upon  this  tale,  th^  Brothers  Grimm  give  many  carious  versions  of  the 
adventoret  of  this  bold  and  canons  hero,  who  bean  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  a  character  in  one  of  the  Icelandic  Tales — I  i  reidman, 
who  is  jast  such  another  dolt,  who  would  faia  know  wliat  anger 
was.  and  at  length  experienced  it. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  ROMANCE 

OF   THE 

ADVENTURES  OF  THE  HORNY  SIEGFRIED. 

Siegfried,  the  son  of  Sigmund,  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
was  in  his  youth  so  unmanageable,  that  his  father  sum- 
moned his  council,  to  take  into  consideration  what  was  best 
to  be  done  with  him.  With  the  sanction  of  the  council , 
Siegfried  set  forth  in  search  of  adventures,  and  it  was  not 
]ong  before  he  was  compelled  by  hunger,  to  apprentice  him- 
self to  a  smith. 

In  the  morning  when  he  began  to  work,  his  first  blow 
split  the  iron  in  pieces,  and  drove  the  anvil  into  the  earth. 
The  master  somewhat  alarmed  at  this  conduct,  seized 
Seigfried  by  the  head,  and  gave  him  a  gentle  shaking ; 
Siegfried,  however,  not  being  accustomed  to  such  treatment, 
seized  his  master  by  the  collar,  and  flung  him  and  all  his 
workmen  to  the  earth. 

The  master  was  somewhat  puzzled  how  to  get  rid  of  his 
unruly  apprentice;  and,  at  lengt];i,  resolved  to  send  him  for 
charcoal  to  a  neighbouring  wood,  inhabited  by  a  terrible 
dragon,  in  hopes  that  he  should  never  see  him  come  back 

again. 

Siegfried  went  accordingly,  and  no  sooner  had  he  en- 
tered the  forest  than  he  encountered  the  dragon.  He  im- 
mediately tore  a  tree  up  by  the  roots,  and  threw  it  upon  the 
dragon — whose  tail  got  so  entangled  in  the  boughs,  that  it 
could  not  stir  from  the  spot,  while  Siegfried,  in  an  instant, 
tore  up  a  couple  more  of  the  largest  trees,  and  threw  them 
also  over  the  dragon,  who  thereby  got  more  and  more  en- 
tangled.     Siegfried  next  set  fire  to  the  trees  and  roasted 

the  dragon  alive.     The  horny  covering*  of  the  dragon  be- 

' 

^  Siegfried  ia  genenlly  said  to  have  ano\nled  Yi\mM\l -wWYi  VXm 


and  Id  Sow  like  &  little  brook.  SisgTrieil  dipp«<t 
hie  Hofser  into  it,  and  finding  that  when  it  cooled,  hia  tugec 
B-ss  covered  witb  >  honiT  hide — he  Bnointed  hi>  whole  bodj 
B'ithk,  eicept  his  two  shoutderi,  nhich  he  could  not 
reach. 

Our  hero  neit  proceeded  to  the  court  of  King  Gybicb,  U 
Worml,  on  the  Rhine,  who  had  three  90d«,  and  a  moit 
beautiful  daughter  named  Chrymhild.*  She  wae  one  day 
taking  the  Kir  at  a  window,  wlien  she  waa  carried  off  by 
s  motiitraua  flying  dragon.  The  king  and  queen  were  tadly 
diitreued  at  thia  event,  b«  may  be  auppoaed;  knighti  and 
meiiengara  were  every  where  diipatched  after  her — but 
their  ittemplB  In  release  her  were  all  in  vain. 

The  dragon  carried  the  maiden  to  his  dragon- stone,  ■ 
itone  about  i  quarter  of  a  mtle  long,  on  the  top  of  a  high 
inounlBin,  laid  his  head  in  her  Up,  and,  wearied  with  hii 
eiertions,  ilept ;  but    so  hard  was  his  breathing,  (hat  th* 
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he,  "  I  ihall  again  become  a  man — and  then  you  must  b* 
my  bride— and  sL  lust  must  go  with  me  to  hell,  where  every 
^>y  irill  appear  lo  be  a  year  long."  It  is  ioipossibls  to  dei- 
cribe  the  anguiali  with  vhich  the  Piiitcess  na>  filled  bf 
thia  intelligence- 
la  the  meaniFliile,  Siegfried  continued  M  the  Court  (S 
King  Gybieh,  carrying  off  the  prize  at  every  tou™amBnt4 
and  when  nni  so  engaged,  following  the  diasc  with  hawk 
and  hound.  One  day  while  bent  upon  (be  Utter  panima, 
he  encauntered  in  a  vast  foTeit  bd  armed  knight,  who  called 
upon  him  to  yield  himself  a  priioner.  Siegfried,  althnugk 
not  smied,  (rusted  (a  his  homy  skin,  drew  his  snord  upua 
the  knight,  i.nd  a  vigorous  contest  ensued  between  them. — 
A(  list  the  strange  knight  bit  the  ground.  Siegfried  imma- 
rtiatoly  rendered  every  aasislBnce  to  the  brave  and  wounded 
knight,  loosened  his  armour,  and  did  every  thing  he  could 

When  iomewhat  restored,  the  knight  acciuainted  Sieg' 
fried,  (Ixat  in  that  forest  there  nas  a  perilous  adventure  to 
be  achieved.  "  A  frightful  dragon,"  gasped  out  the  dying 
knight,  "  here  holds  in  confinement,  a  beauteous  maiden." 
Before  lie  could  igive  Siegfried  any  directions  to  the  pre- 
cise spot,  he  died  leaving  him  in  the  greatest  uncertainty. 

He  resolved,  however,  to  prosecute  (he  adrenture,  look 
(he  shield  and  helmet  of  the  dead  knight,  and  svore  to  seek 
out  the  place  and  set  the  imprisoned  matden  free. — 
He  rode  forth  for  (his  purpose,  hut  had  not  proceeded 
far  before  he  was  surrounded  by  thousands  of  mounted 
dwarfs,  attendants  upuD  (heir  sovereign,  King  Eugleyne, 
who,  with  a  crown  of  gold  upon  his  head,  came  rid- 
ID  Sie^ffied   on  a   beautiful    black    jennot.     Th» 
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two  worthies  were  soon  acquainted  with  each  other.  Sieg- 
fried told  the  king  his  object  in  searching  the  forest,  and 
£ugleyne  availing  himself  of  his  supernatural  knowledge, 
related  to  the  hero,  his  (Siegfried^s)  birth,  parentage  and 
education ;  but  what  was  of  more  service  to  him,  some  fur- 
ther  particulars  relative  to  the  imprisoned  Princess,  but  still 
refused  to  show  him  the  way  to  the  dragon's  hiding-place. 
Siegfried  thereupon  thrust  his  sword  into  the  earth,  and 
swore  three  oaths,  that  he  would  not  leave  the  adventure 
unaccomplished.  The  Dwarf  Monarch  was  afraid  to  assist 
in  the  attempt,  and  sought  to  get  out  of  it  by  running  away ;  , 
but  Siegfried  seized  him,  and  thrust  him  with  such  violence 
•gainst  a  rock,  that  his  golden  crown  was  shivered  into  a 
thousand  pieces.  Eugleyne  expecting  worse  treatment  it 
he  refused,  now  promised  his  advice  and  assistance  to  Sieg- 
fried, "  The  devil  thank  you,"  said  Siegfried,  "  Why 
could  you  not  say  so  before."  The  King  of  the  D^yarfs 
very  prudently  took  no  notice  of  this  rudeness,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  him  that  the  country  belonged  to  the  Giant 
Kuperan,  who  had  a  legion  of  giants  under  him,  and  mure- 
over  had  possession  of  the  key  of  the  Dragon-stone. 

Siegfried  proceeded,  according  to  the  dwarfs  directions, 
to  the  giant's  dwelling-place,  which  he  entered  without  any 
ceremony,  and  requested  him,  very  civilly,  to  give  up  the 
key  of  the  dragon-stone.  The  giant  not  only  refused  to 
comply  with  this  request,  but  he  prepared  to  punish  Sieg- 
fried for  his  impudence  in  making  the  demand,  with  his 
massive  iron  club.  Siegfried  never  attempted  to  fly,  and 
a  furious  combat  immediately  ensued  between  them.  Our 
hero  skilfully  slipped  aside  from  the  mighty  blows  »i' 
JCup«*ran's  club,  which  the  giant  wielded  with  such  force, 
that  he  drove  it  every  time  the  depth  of  two  eWs  vulo  X\\e 
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gtoand ;  and  thereby  afforded  SiegfHed  abundance  of  opportu- 
nity of  inflicting  some  severe  wounds  upon  him,  which  not 
only  made  his  blood  flow  in  torrents,  but  drove  the  monster 
into  a  furious  rage.  After  a  while  the  giant  retreated  to 
his  cave,  fVom  which  he  speedily  returned  armed  in  richly- 
gilded  armour,  which  had  been  hardened  in  the  blood  of  a 
dragon.  His  helmet  was  of  immense  strength  ;  his  shield 
afoot  thick;  and  his  four-cornered  club  was  so  sharp,  on 
every  side,  that  he  could  with  one  blow  shiver  into  pieces 
the  strongest  cart-wheel  that  was  ever  seen. 

Siegfried  mounted  his  horse,  and  the  combat  began  anew 
between  them.  When  at  length  he  had  inflicted  sixteen 
wounds  upon  the  giant,  he  begged  for  his  life,  and  promised 
with  an  oath  to  deliver  up  to  Siegfried  the  key  of  the 
Dragon-stone. 

But  Kuperan's  ideas  of  the  binding  nature  of  an  oath 
appiW  to  have  been  as  lax  as  those  of  all  giants  that  ever 
existed,^- 

"  Who  have  no  fear  of  God,  nor  shame  of  man." 

Accordingly,  as  he  followed  Siegfried  through  the  wood 
towards  the  Dragon-stone,  he  suddenly  struck  him  so  vio- 
lent a  blow,  that  he  fell  to  the  earth  ;  and,  but  for  the 
assistance  of  the  Dwarf  Eugleyne,  who  instantly  placed  a 
cap  of  darkness  upon  his  head,  which  rendered  him  invi- 
sible, he  would  certainly  have  been  slain  by  his  treacherous 
enemy.  The  giant,  upon  no  longer  seeing  Siegfried,  flew 
into  a  violent  rage,  and  smote  with  his  club  every  thing  that 
eame  within  his  reach. 

As  soon  as  Siegfried  was  somewhat  recovered,  he  threw 

aside  the  cap  of  darkness,  and  again  began  a  combat  with 

the  giant ;  again  vanquished  him,  and  spared  his  life.   The 

g^Uot,  however,  was,   upon  this  occasion,  as  good  as  his 
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Siegfried  thit  there  lay  concealed  in  ■  cerUia  spot,  a  (word, 
with  which  alone  it  truuld  be  posaible  to  slay  the  dragon. 
Siegfried  immediately  proceeded  in  seirch  of  it^  and  hii 
enemy  seiiiogthe  opportunity,  agsin  felled  him  unexpectedly 
lo  the  gruund.  Siegfried,  however,  speedily  tallied — fought 
with  and  concjuered  the  giinl.  The  maiden,  who  had  wrung 
her  hands  and  rent  her  heir  during  the  camhal,  was  hearti' 
ly  rejoiced,  when,  at  its  lerminstion,  the  law  her  helored 
Slegftied  leiie  the  treacherous  giant  in  his  arms,  and 
burling  him  from  the  Dragon-slone,  dash  him  into  a  Ihdu- 
iind  pieces. 

The  beneficent  dwarf  Eugleyne  now  placed  before  the 
Infers  a  splendid  banquet,  at  which  they  were  attended  by 
I  oumeroui  retioue  of  dnrfa.  Their  enjoyment  of  hi)  hv- 
pilality  was  put  an  end  lo  by  a  roaring  like  a  coming  lem. 
pflst,  and  by  an  announcement  from  some  of  the  dwarf  scoutl 
that  Ihe  Bound  proceuded  from  the  dragon,  who  was  speedily 
approaching,  being  then  only  about  three  miles  oIT — a  dis- 
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might  the  better  resist  the  heat.  At  length  Siegfried's  horny 
coTering  began  to  melt,  and  he  was  forced  to  fly  with  his 
beloved  into  a  cave.  Here  he  soon  got  cool ;  and,  telling 
Chrymhild  to  trust  in  Providence,  he  returned  to  the  dragon- 
stone,  found  his  enemy  alone,  the  other  sixty  dri^ons  having 
taken  their  departure,  and,  renewing  the  combat,  struck  his 
enemy  right  and  left,  hip  and  thigh,  and  at  length  slew  him. 
And  this  he  had  no  sooner  accomplished,  than  he  fell  down 
senseless,  exhausted  by  heat  and  fatigue.  On  coming  to 
himself,  he  returned  to  the  cave,  and  found  Chrymhild  lying 
as  if  dead  upon  the  earth.  His  piercing  cries  brought  £u- 
gleyne  to  his  aid,  who,  having  recovered  the  damsel  by 
placing  in  her  mouth  some  powerful  root,  swore  allegiance 
to  Siegfried  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  dwarfs,  whom 
Siegfried  had  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  Kuperan,  and 
agreed  to  accompany  the  happy  pair  to  Worms. 

To  Worms  accordingly  the  whole  party  now  proceeded* 
and  Eugleyne  beguiled  the  journey  by  foretelling  to  Sieg- 
fried the  events  of  his  future  life ;  and  which,  we  may  here 
observe,  occurred  exactly  as  the  dwarf  prophesied. 

King  Gybich  and  his  queen  were,  as  may  be  supposed, 
well  enough  pleased  when  their  daughter  was  restored  to 
them,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  give  their  consent  to  her 
marriage  with  her  deliverer. 

The  nuptials  of  the  horny  Siegfried  and  Chrymhild  were 
therefore  celebrated  with  great  solemnity;  the  festivities 
on  the  occasion  lasting  for  fourteen  days,  and  the  bridegroom 
carrying  off  on  all  occasions  the  prize  from  the  tournaments 
held  in  honour  of  his  marriage. 

At  length,  as  the  dwarf  foretold,  our  hero  received  his 
death  at  the  hand  of  one  of  his  brothers-in-law.  Gunther, 
Hagen,  and  Gyrnot,  the  three  sons  of  King  Gybich,  were 
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•nvious  of  Siegfried's  fame,  and  tbey  plotted  together  with 
the  Tiew  to  his  death.  At  length,  eight  years  after  his 
marriage— -the  very  time  announced  by  Eug^.eyue,  Hagen, 
who  knew  the  only  vital  spot  about  him,  stabbed  him  be- 

< 

tween  the  shoulders,  when  they  were  hunting  together  in 
the  Otten  forest,  aud  thus  end  the  adventures  of  the  Homy 
Siegfried. 

NoTB. — ^The  above  extract  from  the  romance  containing  the  Ad . 
ventures  of  the  Hwny  Siegfried,  has  been  made  from  a  comparison 
between  the  common  chap-boolc,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
Oerman  story-books,  and  the  original  poem,  which  is  preserved  in 
''  V.  der  Hagen's  Heldenbuch  inder  Ursprache,"  Theil  2.  The  reader 
who  wonid wish  for  frvther  information  respecting  this  mightycham- 
pion,  who  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  Teutonic  cycle  of  romance, 
e^ecially  in  the  Nibelnngen  Lied,  is  referred  to  v.  der  tiagen  and 
Bnsching's  "  Litt.  Grundrisse  sur  Geschichte  der  Deutscben  Poesie." 
s.  48—53;  to  Grimm's  Deutsche  Sagen,  passim  ;  and  lastly  to  Gorres. 
Die  Teutschen  Volksbucher,  s.  93 — 99,  who  says,  when  speaking  of 
this  romance.  '*  For  the  age  of  the  poem  this  fact  speaks,  that  not 
merely  the  traditions  upon  which  it  is  founded  are  lost,  but  the  tra- 
ditions of  its  foundation  are  also  lost." 


THE  STOLEN  PENNIES. 

A  man  and  his  wife  and  children  were  once  upon  a  time 
sitting  at  their  noon>tide  meal  with  a  good  friend,  whom 
they  had  invited  to  share  it  with  them.  And  while  they 
were  so  seated,  the  clock  struck  twelve,  and  the  stranger 
saw  the  door  open,  and  a  very  little  child,  dressed  all  in 
white,  came ;  it  neither  looked  about  nor  spake  a  word ;  but 
went  right  through  the  chamber.     Soon  afterwards  it  c«imtt 

F 
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back,  as  silently  as  before,  and  went  out  of  the  door  again k. 
And  it  came  again  in  lik*jnanner  on  tbe  second  and  third 
days ;  until  at  length  the  straager  asked  the  good  man  of  the 
house  to  whom    the  beautiful  child  belonged,  who  came 
every  day  at  noon  into  the  chamber?.  *'  Ihaye  never  seen.it," 
said  he,  *<  nor  do  I  know  to  whom  it  can  belong."    On  the 
following  day  the  stranger  pointed  it  out  to  the  father  when^ 
it  came  in,   but  he  saw  it  not,  neither  did  his-  wife  or 
children  see  it.    Then  the  stranger  arose,  went  to  the  door 
through  which  it  .had  passed,  opened  it  a  little  way,  and 
peeped  in.    Then  saw  he  the  child  sitting  on  the  ground, 
groping  and  raking  rery  busily  in  the  crevices  of  the  floor  ^ 
as  soon,  however,  as  it  perceived  the  stronger  it  vanished; 
Then  he  related  what  he  had  seen,  and  described  the  child 
so  minutely,  that  the  mother  knew  it  at  once,  and  said, 
**  Alas !  that  is  my  own  dear  child,  that  died  four  weeks 
since.'^    Then  he  broke  up  the  flooring,  and  there  found 
two    pennies,  which    the    child  had    once  received   from 
the  mother,  to  give  to  a  poor  beggar,  but  it  had  thought 
that  it  could  buy  s.weetmeat8  with  the  two  pennies,  so  had 
kept  them  and  hidden  them  in  the  crevices  of  the  floor ;  and 
therefore  it  had  found  no  rest  in  the  grave,  but  had  come 
every  day  at  noon  to  search  after  the  pennies.    Thereupon 
the  parents  gave  the  money  to  a  poor  man,  and  after  that 
the  child  was  never  more  seen. 

NoTX.— Grimm.  K.  u.  H.  Uarchen.  B.  2,  s.  277-8.  This  atpry  is 
from  Cassel.  We  recollect  reading  a.  similar  one  from  the  pen.  of. 
Mr.  Lockhart  some  years  since  in  The  Christmas  Box>  In  that  in- 
stance, the  scene  of  the  legend  was.laid  in  Scotland. 
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THE  HAUNTED  CASTLE. 

It  is  with  fear  and  trembling  that  the  wanderer  ap- 
pfoaofaes  the  ruias  of  the  Dummbtirg,  and  the  greatest 
alarm  seizes  on  him,*  if  night  chance  to  overtake  him  in  its 
nei^bourhoed.  Fo»  when,  the  sun  is  gone  down,  if  he  set 
foot  upon  %he  gronnds  of  the  castle,  he  hears  in  the  depths 
hollow  groans,  and  the  clanking  of  chains.  And  at  the 
hoar  of  midnight^  he  sees  in  the  moonshine  the  spirits  of 
those  knights  of  fanner  days^  who  once  ruled  the  neigh- 
iHniring  country  with  sceptres,  of  iron.  Twelve  tall  white 
figures  spring  up  from  the  mouldering  rocks,  bearing  a 
mighty  open  coffin,  which  they  ])lace  on  the  summit  of 
them,  and- then  disappear.  Moreover,  the  skulls  which  are 
lying  about  here,  and  there  among  the  rocks,  are  frequently  . 
seen  to,  move. 

Robbers  who.  slew  the  passing  travellers  and  merchants,, 
whom  they  found  on  the  road  from  Leipsic  to  Brunswick,., 
dwelt  for  a  long  time  in  this  haunted  castle,  and  there 
hoarded  up  the  treasures  which  they  got  from  despoiled 
ehnrchesy  and  the  surrounding  country ;  and  guarded  it  in. 
the  subterraneous  vaults.  Deep  wells  were  filled  up  with 
the  slain,  and  int  the  horrible  dungeons  of  the  robbers* 
castle  many  an  unhappy  victim  died  the  lingering  death  of 
famine.  For  a  long  time  did  the  lurking  place  of  the  rob- 
bers remain  undiscovered ;  at  length  the.  revenge  of  the- 
allied  nobles  reached  it. 

The  pilfered  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  and  precious* 
jewels,  are  still  towered  pp  in  the  closed  vaults  and. 
cellars  of  the  robbers'  castle.  Yet  rarely  is  it  that  any  one- 
is  fortunata  enough  to  hit.  upon  the  door  which  leads.  to« 
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« tbem ;  even  tbougb  he  discorer  any  of  the  ruined  entrances 
which  are  scattered  about  it.  Frequently  spirits  in  the 
shape  of  monks,  or  perhaps,  real  living  monks,  are  here 
seen  to  descend. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  poor  wood-cutter  who  was  busied 
in  felling  a  beech-tree  behind  the  fragments  of  rocks,  seeing 
a  monk  slowly  approaching  through  the  forest,  concealed 
himself  behind  the  tree.  The  monk  passed  him,  and  en- 
tered  a  crevice  of  the  ,rock.  The  wood-cutter  crept  after 
him,  and  saw  that  he  was  standing  at  a  little  door  which 
none  of  the  neighbouring  villagers  had  yet  discovered.  The 
monk  tapped  gently,  and  said,  *'  Open,  door  I"  and  the  door 
sprang  open ;  and  he  heard  him  cry,  "  Shut,  door !"  and  the 
door  closed  accordingly.  Although  trembling  in  every 
limb,  thf  wood-cutter  marked  the  ruined  entrance  with 
twigs  and  stones  piled  on  one  another.  From  that  moment 
he  could  neither  sleep  nor  eat,  so  anxious  was  he  to  know 
what  there  could  be  in  the  vault,  to  which  that  wonderful 
door  was  the  entrance. 

On  the  following  Saturday  he  fasted,  and  on  the  Sunday 
morning  at  sunrise,  he  went  with  his  rosary  in  his  hand  to 
the  rock,  which  he  had  previously  marked;  and  when  he 
reached  the  door,  his  teeth  chattered  when  he  thought  that 
he  might,  perchance,  see  a  spirit  in  the  shape  of  a  monk. 
But  no  spirit  made  its  appearance.  Trembling  with  fear 
he  crept  close  to  the  door,  listened  for  a  long  time,  and 
heard  nothing.  At  last,  in  the  anguish  of  his  heart,  he 
offered  up  prayers  to  the  Virgin  and  all  the  saints,  and  then 
scarcely  knowing  what  he  did,  knocked  quickly  at  the  door ; 
**  Open,  door  !*'  said  he,  in  a  fef  ble,  tremulous  voice.  The 
door  flew  open,  and  he  saw  before  him  a  small  gloomy 
passage.     He  entered  in,  and  the  passage  speedily  ter- 
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minated  in  a  spacious  beautifully  lighted  vault.  *'  Shut, 
door!"  said  he,  unwittingly,  and  the  door  closed  behind 
him. 

Then  he  went  forward  timidly,  and  found  large  open 
barrels  and  sacks  filled  with  old  dollars,  fine  gold,  and  heavy 
gold  pieces.  There  were  also  numbers  of  caskets  filled 
with  pearls  and  other  jewels ;  costly  reliquaries  and  highly 
decorated  figures  of  the  Saints  were  spread  over  silver  tables, 
iu  one  comer  of  the  cave.  The  wood-<;utter  crossed  and 
blessed  himself,  and  wished  himself  a  thousand  miles  from 
the  enchanted  spot,  yet  could  not  withstand  the  temptation 
of  carrying  off  some  of  the  treasure,  that  he  might  therewith 
procure  clothing  for  his  wife  and  children,  who  had  long 
been  in  rags. 

Trembling,  and  with  half-closed  eyes,  he  stretched  forth 
his  hand  towards  the  sack  which  was  nearest  to  him,  and 
took  a  handful  of  florins  out  of  it ;  then,  in  his  fright,  laid 
hold  of  his  own  head :  but  finding  it,  notwithstanding  what 
he  had  done,  still  in  its  right  place,  he  plucked  up  a  little 
more  courage,  and,  blinking  through  his  eye-lashes,  he  took 
a  few  dollars  and  a  couple  of  handsfull  of  the  small  shining 
tin  money,  and,  crossing  himself,  staggered  out  of  the  door. 

"  Come  again !"  exclaimed  a  hollow  voice  from  the  inner- 
most part  of  the  cave.  Scarcely  could  he  stammer  out, 
♦'  Open,  door !"  He  did,  however,  and  it  flew  open.  Gla^y 
and  much  more  loudly  did  he  call  out,  "  Shut,  door!"  and 
it  did  so. 

He  then  ran  home  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him ; 
but  said  never  a  word  of  the  treasure  which  he  had  found — 
went  straight  to  the  neighbouring  monastery,  and  there  be- 
stowed two-tenths  of  what  he  had  taken  from  the  cave,  on 
the  church  and  on  the  poor     On  the  following  day  he  went 
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into  the  town,  and  bought  for  his  wife^nd  children  the  bew 
'  elothes  of  which  they  stood  so  mneh  in  need.    Heliad,  lie 
said,  found  under  the  root  of  the  tree  which  he  had  felled,  «n 
eld  dollar  and  a  co%iple  of  old  florins. 

On  the  following  Sunday  he  went  with  firmer  st^  to  die 
door  in  the  rock,  did  «s  he  had  done  on  the  first  ocoswion,  and 
filled  his  pockets  better  than  before,  but  still  moderately 
and  sparingly.  "  Come  again!"  exclaimed  the  bollow 
Toice.  And  on  the  third  Sunday  he  went  again,  and  filled 
his  pockets  as  before. 

Now  he'b^^n  to  look  upon  himself  as  a  liefa  man. 
But,  what  was  he  to  do  with  his  richea  ?  He  gave  two 
tenths  of  all  that  he  had  taken  to  the  ehurch  and  to  the 
poor;  the  rest  he  determined  to  bury  in  his  cellar,  and  to 
use  it  from  time  to  time  as  he  had  occasion  to  da  so.  But 
he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  first  measuring  his 
money,  for  he  had  never  been  taught  to  count  it. 

So  he  went  to  a  neighbour,  a  very  rich  man,  but  who 
thirsted  for  more  riches,  who  dealt  in  oom,  deprived  work- 
men of  their  hire,  wrung  their  property  from  widows  and 
orphans,  lent  on  pawn,  and  who  did  all  this,  and  yet  had  no 
children.  Of  him  he  borrowed  a  measure,  measured  his 
gold,  buried  it,  a^d  took  the  measure  back  again. 

But  the  measure  had  great  cracks  in  it,  through  which 
the  com  dealer,  when  he  was  serving  a  poor  labourer, 
contrived,  by  shufBing  and  shaking  it,  to  let  some  portion 
of  the  com  fall  back  into  his  store.  In  one  of  these  cre- 
vices there  remained  sticking  some  of  the  little  shining  tin- 
money,  which  the  wood-cutter  ha^  not  noticed  when  he 
shook  out  the  gold.  .    . 

But  the  eagle  eyes  of  his  rich  neighbour  did  not  overlook 
them.    He  sought  the  woodcutter  in  the  forest,  and  in- 
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giurad  o£  him  what  he  had  measmed  with  his  meatiiT*  f 
'*  Oats  and  wood-seeds,  and  the  like,**  faultered  tiie 
wood-cutter.  But  with  a  knowiog  shake  of  the  head,  the 
com  dealer  showed  him  the  little  pieces  of  monef,  and  then 
hj  thxeateBing  him  with  the  law  and  the  rack,  and  next 
holding  out  to  him  all  sorts  of  magnificent  promises,  so 
worked  upon  the  poor  wood-cutter,  that  he  at  length  wormed 
4>ut  of  him  the  secret,  and  learned  from  him  the  all-powerful 
words. 

The  whole  of  the  following  week  did  the  ridi  man  spend 
in  contriving  how  he  might  carry  away  at  one  time  all  the 
treasure  from  the  csr? e,  and  also  that  which  was  prohahly 
concealed  in  deeper  caverns,  and  that  which  might  he  huricd 
im  the  eaith.  Then  he  considered  if  he  had  got  all  this 
treasure,  how  he  might  purchase  chea^y  from  his 
udghbours'  field  after  field,  and  house  after  house ;  till  at 
length  he  became  lord  over  the  whole  village,  and  perhaps 
several  surrounding  villages,  how  he  would  then  be  enno- 
bled  by  the  emperor,  and  as  a  robber-knight  make  the  whole 
neighbourhood  tributary  to  him. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  wood-cutter  was  not  pleased  that 
his  wicked  neighbour  would  go  to  the  castle.  He  begged  of 
him  to  give  up  the  intention,  represented  to  him  the  danger, 
and  related  to  him  a  hundred  instances  of  the  calamities 
which  had  befallen  treasure-seekers.  But  what  will  keep 
back  a  miser  from  an  open  sack  full  of  gold  pieces  ? 

By  threats  and  entreaties,  the  woodcutter  was  at  length 
persuaded  to  accompany  him,  for  once,  to  the  door;  that  he 
might  take  the  sacks,  which  the  usurer  would  drag  out 
entirely  by  himself,  at  the  entrance,  and  conceal  them  among 
the  brush- wood.  For  this  he  was  to  have  one  half,  and  the 
church  a  tenth  part  of  the  treuare ;  and  all  the  poor  of  XVa 
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▼iUage  vere  to  be  newly  dothed.  So  said  the  mtier.  But  in 
KU  heart,  be  had  detennined,  as  soon  as  the  woodcatter 
bad  done  all  he  required  of  him,  to  thmst  him  into  the 
well  of  thtf  castle,  to  gire  nothing  to  the  poor,  and  to  the 
church  only  some  of  the  tin-money,  and  in  his  mind  he 
was  already  looking  out  for  the  lightest  of  that. 

On  the  next  Sunday  the  miser  and  the  woodcutter  set  off, 
as  soon  as  it  was  light,  to  the  Dummburg.  The  miser  car- 
ried on  his  shoulders  a  three-bushel  sack,  which  was 
crammed  full  of  smaller  ones,  and  he  took  with  him  a  spade 
and  a  large  pick-axe.  The  wood*  cutter  warned  him  OTer  and 
orer  again  against  coretousness,  but  in  vain,  and  advised 
him  to  pray  to  the  Saints,  but  that,  too,  was  of  no  avail. — 
But  swearing  and  gnashing  his  teeth  did  the  miser  lead 
the  way. 

At  length  they  reached  the  door.  The  woodcutter,  who 
was  not  well  pleased  with  the  job,  but  who  was  acting  as  he 
did  from  the  fear  of  the  rack,  stood  a  little  way  off,  ready  to 
take  the  sacks  from  the  entrance.  '^  Open,  door  V*  cried  the 
miser  hastily,  and  trembling  from  very  eagerness.  The 
door  opened  and  in  he  went.  "Shut,  door!"  The  door 
closed  after  him. 

Scarcely  had  he  entered  the  vault  and  seen  the  barrels 
and  sacks  full  of  money,  and  jewels,  and  pearls,  and  shining 
gold,  than  he  devoured  it  all  with  his  eyes,  and  snatched 
with  shaking  hands  the  small  sacks  out  of  the  large  one,  in 
order  that  he  might  fill  them. 

Then  there  came  from  the  depth  of  the  cave,  with  slow 
and  solemn  steps,  a  huge  black  hound  with  fiery  flashing 
eyes,  and  laid  himself  by  turns  on  every  one  of  the  full 
sacks,  and  upon  every  parcel  of  gold. 

*'  Hence  with  thee,  thou  miser,"  grinned  forth  the  huge 
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black  hoand.  He  fell  trembling  to  the  ground,  and  crept 
upon  his  hands  and  feet  to  the  door.  Bat  in  the  anguish 
of  his  heart,  he  called  out, "  Shut,  door,"  instead  of  "  Open, 
door,"  and  the  door  remained  closed. 

Long  did  the  woodman,  with  beating  heart,  tarry  for  his 
coming.  Then  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  heard  «  groaning 
and  moaning,  and  the  hollow  howling  of  a  dog,  and  then  it 
was  suddenly  all  still  again. 

Presently  he  heard  the  sound  of  mass  in  the  neighbour- 
ing monastery.  He  counted  his  beads,  then  tapped  lightly 
at  the  door, — "Open,  door!**  The  door  opened,  and,  oh! 
horror !  there  lay  the  bloody  corse  of  his  wicked  neighbour 
stretched  out  upon  his  sack,  and  the  barrels  and  chests  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  diamonds,  and  pearls,  sank  before  his 
•yes,  gradually,  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  earth. 


THE  ROMANCE   OF   TYLL  EULENSPIEGEL ,  OR. 

HOWLEGLAS. 

An  unfortunate  notion  has  for  some  lime  prevailed  in  this 
^ountry,  that  mysticism  and  metaphysics  have  long  reigned 
paramount  in  Germany  and  German  literature,  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  humour,  or  works  wherein  humour  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature.  A  c/lebrated  French  critic,  whose 
dictum  once  was  law,  pronounced  the  Germans  to  be  destitute 
of  wit ;  a  still  later  writer,  the  Baron  de  Grimm,  states  in 
his  correspondence,  that  he  has  seen  German  gentlemen, 
weighing  fifteen  or  sixteen  stone,  jumping  over  the  backs  of 
chairs,  by  way  of  proving  their  sprightliness.  These  and 
many  similar  assertiocf  vritb  regard  to  our  Teutonic bTetVvieu , 
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kare  Veen  echoed  and  re-eeiioed,  till  German  gravity  has 
become  almoftt  a  byword.  Our  pages,  however,  must  have 
disproved  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion ;  and  before  we  con- 
clude our  *^  Lays  and  Legends  of  G^ermany,'**  we  shall  insert 
other  specimens  of  the  Early  Comic  Romances  of  that 
country,  and  ^hereby  contribute  some  new  materials  for  the 
amusement  and  infonnation  of  our  readers. 

We  have  Elected  the  Life  of  Tyll  Eulenspiegel  to  begin 
with»  for  many  and  good  reasons ;  among  others,  because 
4he  *•  merry  rogue  **  i«  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  Eurqpean  .re- 
putation, and  because,  as  Gorres  observes  in  his  work  on 
4he  popular  literature  of  the  Germans,  "  the  book  abounds 
in  inventive  humour,  in  vough  merriment  and  broad  droll- 
.«iy,  and  is  not  without  a  keen  rugged  shrewdness  of  insight ; 
which  properties  must  have  made  it  irresistibly  captivating 
to  the  popular  sense,  and,  with  all  its  fantastic  extravagances 
and  roguish  crotchets,  in  many  points  instructive."     But 
our  last  reason  is  not  the  one  which  has  had  the  least  weight 
with  us ;'— it  is  the  ciicumstance  of  our  being  enabled  to  lay 
before  our  readers  an  old  English  version  of  it;  so  that 
such  parts  as  we  may  select  will  be  gifen  in  language 
which,  by  its  quaintness  and  antiquity,  will  afford  a  far 
better  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  original,  than  any  modern 
translation  could  do.  , 


*  We  pu^ose  devoting  several  other  parts  of  the  Lays  and  Le- 
gends to  Oemiany ;  a  feet  which  we  mention  upon  this  occasion, 
lest  ear  leaders  should  be  led  by  our  announcement  of  every  part 
being  complete  in  itself  to  conceive  that  one  part  only  would 
be  devoted  to  the  traditions  of  each  nation.  The  numbers  of  parts 
allowed  to  each  country,  must  of  course  be  regulated  by  its  tradition- 
ary stores^  Germany  will  probably  be  completed  in  four. 
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Oitr  limits  will  liot,  howe?er,  allow  at  to  indulge  in  a 
long  pin»HaiiMrf  discourse  ;  we  shall  therefore  merely  ob- 
serre,  that  the  merry  wanderer  oa  whom  the  jests  aad 
fogueriei  recorded  in  the  work  in  question  are  fathered, 
-MtoaUy  lif  ed  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century ; 
hi*  tombtftone,  on  which,  in  aUusion  te  his^  name,  an  owl 
and  glass  are  soolptured,  being  still  in  existence,  at  Moll  en, 
a  village  four  miles  from  Lubeclr. 

The  merry  history  of  his  exploits  was  first  published  in 
the  low  German  language.  This  was  afterwards  translated 
into  higfa  German  by  the  celebrated  Thomas  Mumen  It 
has  alsoljeeu  translated  into'  every  one  of  the  languAgca  of 
Europe— aiid  into  some,  we  believe,  it  has  been  translated 
m<nre  than  once.  It  has  likewise  been  twice  translated  into 
"Latin  versed—once  by  Nemius,  and  again  by  Periander ;  the 
liKer,  which  was  printed  'at  Frankfbrt'-ott-the  Maine,  beiqg 
illustrated  hy  wood-cuts  by  the  celebrated  Jobst  Ammon. 
Tyll's  adventures  have,  indeed,  furnished  abundant  mate- 
rials for  artists ;  and  in  our  day  they  Imve  been  epiritedly 
illustrated  iu  55  outliniB  engravings  by  Ramberg,  the  mo- 
dem illustrator  of  Reynard  the  Fox, 

The  nature  of  the  book  being  such  that  we  cannot  give 
an  abstract  of  it,  we  shall  only  therefore  give  a  few  samples 
of  Tyll's  rogueries,  as  they  are  related  in  the  translation 
printed  by  Copeland,  now  among  the  Garrick  Plays  in  the 
British  Museum.  They  will  give  at  best,  however,  but  a 
poor  notion  of  the  original,  which,  be  it  remembered,  was 
the  pet  book  of  that  extraordinary  genius,  Fuseli. 

"  How  that  Howleglasj  when  that  he  wot  a  child,  afutoered  u 

man  that  asked  the  toay* 
"  Upon  a  time  went  Howleglas*  father  and  mother  out, 
and  left  Howleglas  within  the  house.  <  Then  came  here  a 
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mm  riding  half  into  the  door,  and  asked, '  Is  there  nobody 
within  V  Then  answered  the  child,  *  There  is  a  man  and  a 
half,  and  a  horse's  head.*  Then  asked  the  man,  *  Where  is 
thy  father?'  And  the  child  answered  and  said,  '  My  father 
is  of  ill  making  worse;  and  my  mother  is  gone  for  scathe  or 
shame.'  And  the  man  said  to  the  child,  '  How  understand- 
est  thou  that  V  And  then  the  child  said,  '  My  father 
is  making  of  ill  worse,  for  he  ploweth  the  field,  and  maketh 
great  holes,  that  men  should  fall  therein  when  they  ride; 
and  my  mother  is  to  borrow  bread— and  when  she  giveth  it 
again,  and  giveih  less,  it  is  shame — and  when  she  giveth  it, 
and  giveth  more,  that  is  scathe.'  Then  said  the  man, 
*  Which  is  the  way  to  ride  V  And  the  child  answered  and 
said,  <  There  where  the  geese  go.'  And  then  rode  the  man 
his  way  to  the  geese,  and  they  flew  into  the  water.  Then  wist 
he  not  where  to  ride,  but  turned  again  to  the  child  and 
said,  '  The  geese  be  flown  into  the  water,  and  thus  wot  I 
not  what  to  do,  nor  whither  to  ride.'  Then  answered  the 
child,  '  You  must  ride  where  as  the  geese  go,  and  not  where 
they  swim.'  Then  departed  the  man,  and  rode  his  way  and 
marvelled  of  the  answer  of  the  child. 

"How  Howleglas  fell  from  the  rope  into  the  water,  whereof 

the  people  had  good  sport, 
**  Upon  a  time  Howleglas  played  upon  the  cord  that  was 
set  OTer  the  water,  where  he  made  good  sport;  but  at  the 
last  there  was  one  that  cut  the  rope,  so  fell  he  into  the  water 
and  was  all  to  wet;  and  he  came  out  as  well  he  might.  For 
that  little  spite  he  thought  to  quiet  them  again,  and  said  to 
them,  *Come  again  to-morrow,  and  I  will  do  many  more 
wonders  upon  the  rope.'  And  the  next  day  after  came 
Howleglas  and  danced  upon  the  cord ;  and  then  he  said  to 
the  young  folk,  '  Ye  shall  see  what  news  I  can  do.  Give  me 
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everybody  your  right  shoe  upon  the  rope-end.'   So  they  did, 

and  the  old  men  alto.    And  when  he  had  danced  a  while, 

he  cast  them  their  ahoon  upon  a  heap,  and  hade  them  take 

their  shoon  each  of  them  again.     Then  ran  they  after  their 

shoon,  and  for  haste  one  tumbled  over  the  other ;  and  then 

they  began  to   lie  together  by  the  ears  and  smite  with  their 

fists  so  hard  that  they  fell  both  to  the  earth.    One  »aid, 

weeping,  *This  is  my  shoe;'  and  the  other  laughed  and 

cried,  *  That  is  my  shoe.'     And  thus  for  their  shoon  lay 

they  togethf'r  by  the  ears.    Then  began  Howleglas  to  laugh, 

crying,     *  Seek  your  shoon  :  yesterday  ye  bathed  me.'  And 

he  leapt  from  the  cord,  and  went  his  way  to  his  mother's  and 

durst  not  come  out  again  in  the  space  of  a  month.    And  to 

he  tarried  with  his  mother;  whereof  his  mother  ^as  glad, 

but  she  knew  not  the  cause  why  he  tarried  with  her,  nor 

whet  he  had  done. 

How  Howleglas  creeped  into  a  bee-hive,  and  how  he  wat  stolen 

in  the  night, 

**  Upon  a  time  went  Howleglas  with  his  mother  to  the 
dedication  of  the  church.     And  there  he  drank  to  much, 
that  he  was  drunken ;  and  then  went  he  into  a  garden 
thereby,  where  stood  many  bee  hives ;  and  there  he  sought 
where  he  might  have  a  place  to  sleep  in,  and  at  the  last  he 
found  an  empty  bee-hive,  wherein  he  put  himself  to  sleep 
for  that  night.     Then  came  there,  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
two  thieves  for  to  steal  away  the  hives ;  and  they  felt  which 
of  the  hives  was  heaviest,  for  they  thought  therein  was  most 
honey ;  so  that  at  the  last  they  felt  the  hive  that  Howleglas 
was  in,  and  then  said  the  thief  to  his  fellow,     'Here  is  one 
that  is  very  heavy ;  this  will  I  have,  take  thou  another,  and 
let  us  go.'    Then  took  they  the  bee- hives  rn  tUeit  \\ecV% 
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mkL  deputed.    Tken  awoke  Howleglu..  «nd  heird  all  what 
they  said.     And  it  was  so  dark,  that  the  one  knew  not  the 
other.    Then  pat  Howleglas  his  hand  out  of  the  hive,  and 
pulled  the  foremost  hy  the  ear ;.  wherewith  he  was  angry,, 
and  said  to  his  fellow  hehind  him,  '  Why  pullest  thou  me 
by  the  ear  V    And  then  he  answered,  *  I  pull  thee  hy  the 
ear!  and  I  have  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  bear  my  hive.'  And 
within  a  while  uhvt  he  pulled  the  hlndermost  by  the  ear, 
that  was  right  angry,,  and  said,  '  I  bear  so  heavy  that  I 
sw^at ;  and  for  all  that^thou  pullest  me  by  the  ear.'    Then 
answered  the  foremost,  '  Thou  liest ;  how  should  I  plvck 
th««  by  the  ear,  and  I  can  scantly  find  my  way  V    And  thus 
went  they  chiding  by  the  way ;  and  as  they  were  chidisg, 
Howleglas  put  out  his  hand  again,  and  pulled  the  foremost- 
by  thft  ear ;  whereof  he  was  angry,  and  set  down  his  hive« 
and  took  his  fellow  by  the  head,  and  thus  they  tumbled 
together  by  the  ears  in  the  slreet ;  and  at  the  last,  when  the 
one- had  well  beaten  the  other,  they  ran  their  way  and  left 
the  hives  lying  i  and  then  slept  Howleglas  in  the  hive  till, 
the- morning.. 

"  How  HowUglat  vxu  made  clerk  of  Buddeneit. 
**  And  then,  in  the  mean  season,  while  Howleglas  was 
parish-clerk,  at  Easter  they  should  play  the  resurrection  of 
Our  Lord.    And  for  because  then  the  men  were  not  lewm- 
ed,  nor  could  not  read,,  the  priest  took  his  leman  and  put 
her  in  the  grave  for  an  angel ;:  and  this  seeing,  Howleglas 
took  to  him  two  of  the  simplest  persons^  that  were  in  the 
town,  that  played  the  three  Marys ;  and  the  parson  played 
Christ,  with  a  banner  in  his  hand.     Then   said  Howleglas 
to  the  simple  persons,  *  When  the  angel  asketh  you  whom 
you  seek,  you  may  say — The  parson's  leman  with  one  eye.' 
Thsn  it  fortuned  that  the  time  was  come  that  they  must 
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play  ;  and  the  avgef  aiked  them  whom  they  tonght,  aad 
then  said  they  as  HowIegUs  had  showed  and  learned  them 
afore  ;  and  then  answered  they,  *  We  seek  the  priest's 
leman  with  one  eye :'  and  then  the  priest  might  hear  that  he 
was  mocked.  And  when  the  priest's  lemao  heard  that, 
she  arose  out  of  the  grave,  and  would  have  smitteB  wkh 
her  fist  Howleglas  upon  the  cheek ;  hot  she  missed  him, 
and  smote  one  of  the  simple  persons  that  played  one  of  die 
three  Marys;  and  he  gare  her  another.  And  thea  took 
she  him  by  the  ear;  and  that  seeing,  his  wife  came  running 
hastily  to  smite  the  priest's  leman  :  and  then  the  priest, 
s««ing  this,  cast  down  his  banner,  and  went  to  help  his 
woman,  so  that  the  one  gave  the  other  sore  strokes,  and 
made  great  noise  in  the  cburdi.  And  then  Howleglas, 
seeing  them  lying  together  by  the  ears  in  the  body  of  the 
church,  went  his  way  out  of  the  village,  and  came  no  more- 
there.. 
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©ermaiiff*— PART  n. 

19.— THE  LEGEND  OF  DANIEL'S  CAVE. 

On  the  northern  declivity  of  the  mountain  upon  whose 
summit  is  situated  the  Hiiyseburg  Monastery,  which  lies 
about  a  mile  from  Halherstadt,*  there  is  shown  a  cave 
artificially  formed  out  of  the  rock ;  its  entrance,  though 
very  ingeniously  contrived,  may  now  easily  be  discovered 
owing  to  the  cutting  down  of  the  forest,  but  it  was  for- 
merly concealed  by  the  wide-spreading  oaks  and  impene- 
trable underwood  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  Nothing 
is  now  to  be  seen  but  the  bare  sides  of  the  rock  of  two 
chambers,  one  adapted  for  the  abode  of  a  human  being,  the 
other  fitted  up  as  a  stable.  In  the  [roof,  a  hole,  wrought 
through  the  solid  rock  is  moreover  discernible,  and  the 
following  is  the  tradition  which  the  peasantry  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood relate  upon  the  subject  :— 

In  this  cave  there  once  dwelt  a  robber,  who  was  the  ter- 
ror of  the  whole  country  round.  His  name  was  Daneel,  or 
Daniel.  His  brother,  an  astrologer,  had  discovered  this 
hiding-place  for  him,  and  fitted  it  up  for  him  accordingly  ; 
and  was,  for  his  pains,  murdered  by  his  ungrateful  brother 
that  he  might  never  divulge  his  secret  retreat. 

For  a  long  time  did  Daniel,  sallying  forth  from  his  cave, 

*  In  Lower  Saxony,  S.  Westo/Magdeburgh.— £i>. 
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cany  on  hit  robberies  in  the  Haitx  Mountains.  He  had, 
moreoTer,  for  the  fortherance  of  his  nefarious  practices, 
laid  dovn  orer  a  rery  large  circle,  wires,  which  were  con- 
nacCed  with  small  bells  arranged  in  his  care,  whose  ring- 
ing  pointed  cut  to  him  the  spot  to  which  to  betake  him- 
self for  the  purpose  of  robbing  the  unwary  traveller. 

This  contrirance  procured  him  likewise  a  wife  and  house- 
keeper. Susan,  abeautifol peasant  girl  from  one  of  theneigh- 
V>uxiBgTillagt«»vtBt  into  the  forest  nutting,  and  lost  herself 
amo^  the  Akkneatte  which  concealed  the  robber's  cave. 
S<ftrcetT  k«d  she  toadied  one  of  the  treacherous  wiros  ere 
Dtnitl  iwaiC"^'  "^  ^"  "^^^^  °^  ^^'  resistance,  thrust  her 
iato  the  W***  ^*'*  ***  compelled  her  to  become  his  wife, 
^rw**Tg  hiv  vith  a  terrible  oath  never  to  forsake  him  ma- 
IktJmi^  ■— wer  to  betray  his  hiding-place  to  any  living 


did  the  dwelling  of  the  robber  remain  undis- 
For,  since  he  for  the  most  part  perpetrated  his 
in  distant  parts,  and  returned  in  the  darkness  of 
nUfct  to  his  unsuspected  retreat,  it  was  for  many  years 
gMDoaad  that  he  had  not  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  Hartz 
Wood ;  and  when  at  length  the  magistrates  of  the  neigh- 
tourhood  wero,  by  frequent  complaints,  compelled  to  take 
aotieo  of  his  conduct,  Daniel,  by  various  stratagems,  con- 
trired  to  keep  out  of  their  clutches.  Among  other  plans 
adopted  by  him,  was  that  of  having  his  horse  shod,  with 
•hoes  put  on  the  wrong  way,  so  that  his  foot-marks,  if 
traced,  would  necessarily  mislead  those  who  were  in  search 
of  him.  The  last  traces,  too,  were  lost  in  the  turf  which 
covered  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  in  whose  centre  lay 
the  robber's  cave.  But  retribution  sleeps  not  for  ever. 
Fire  children  had  Susan  borne  unto  him,  and  all  five  had 
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the  ixihuman  monster  stabbed  as  soon  as  they  were  bom, 
that  he  might  not  be  betrayed  by  their  cries.  At  length 
the  robber  conceded  to  the  thousand  times  preferred 
entreaty  of  his  wife,  of  whose  fidelity  he  was  convinced, 
and  whom  he  supposed  to  have  been  so  long  forgotten  that 
she  would  never  be  recognised — and  consented  to  her  going 
to  one  of  the  neighbouring  villages  to  purchase  some  articles 
of  clothing  which  she  had  long  stood  in  need  of.  After 
six  sorrowful  years  he  opened  for  the  first  time  her 
prison,  and  she  once  more  looked  upon  cultivated  lands. 
Yet,  before  her  departure,  must  she  repeat,  with  the 
strongest  asseverations,  the  oath  which  she  had  made  to 
him,  and  swear,  moreover,  to  return  home  from  the  city 
before  the  bustle  of  the  day  commenced*- 

Before  sun-rise  she  left  the  robber's  cave,  moved  by  a 
thousand  emotions.  Only  one  month  before  had  she  wit- 
nessed the  cruel  murder  of  her  fifth-bom  child,  a  fine 
healthy  boy,  and  his  cries  were  still  ringing  in  her  ears  ; 
ever  since  had  the  robber,  whose  retiurn  home  had  ever 
been  a  source  of  misery  to  her,  and  whose  tales  of  murder 
and  rapine  she  had  shuddered  to  listen  to,  become  wholly 
unbearable.  She  trembled  at  the  thought  that  in  a  few 
hours  she  was  to  return  again  to  the  cave,  and  there  be 
imprisoned,  perhaps,  for  ever.  And  yet  she  was  bound 
by  a  dreadful  oath,  and  her  heart  kept  whispering 
'*  soul  lost,  all  lost.**  Thus,  she  now  felt  herself  free ;  but. 
It  the  same  time,  chained  to  the  cave  and  to  the  robber. 

As  she  passed  the  Huyseburg  Monastery  she  hoped  her 
■ardian  angel  would  so  order  it  that  she  might  encounter 
ime  priest,  who  would,  before  she  discovered  to  him  her 

^et,  absolve  her  from  her  oath.     But  no  priest  appeared. 

ilight  and  sleep  still  overhung  the  mouMierj  and  thoie 

o2 
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that  dwelt  therein.  She  went  on,  now  stood  at  the  out- 
skirts of  the  wood,  and  saw  the  city  lying  before,  still 
veiled  in  mist.  The  silence  which  surrounded  her  was  awful 
— she  felt  alone  and  abandoned  by  the  whole  world. 

At  length  the  sun  arose,  and  the  whole  landscape  was  laid 
open  before  her ;  but  her  breast  was  sore  troubled ;  it  was 
to  her  as  if  the  first  breath  of  morning,  which  she  had  often 
wished  once  more  to  breathe,  would  crush  her  very  heart. 
Anguish  lent  wings  to  her  feet,  and  she  came  without 
meeting  a  human  soul  into  the  city ;  found  the  bouses  of 
the  Jews,  who  all  dwelt  near  the  gate,  and  from  whom  she 
was  to  purchase  what  she  wanted,  still  closed,  and  was 
about  to  turn  back  into  her  gloomy  prison. 

But  the  tumult  of  her  thoughts  made  her  dizsy.  She 
missed  her  way  in  the  city,  and,  scarcely  conscious  where 
she  was,  found  herself  in  the  mkrket-place  in  the  very 
heart  of  it.  It  was  so  early  in  the  day  that  even  there  she 
saw  not  a  single  human  being.  She  lifted  up  her  eyes 
from  the  ground,  and  saw  the  statue  of  Roland*  at  the 
comer  of  the  court-house.  Overcome  by  her  su£ferings  and 
her  anxiety  to  give  vent  to  her  bursting  heart,  she  threw 
herself  on  her  knees,  before  the  stone  figure,  and  related  to 
it  with  streams  of  tears  and  loud  sobbings,  her  sufferings 
and  the  horrors  which  she  had  seen  and  heard  in  the  cave 
of  the  robber. 

An  officer  of  justice  who  was  passing,  heard  part  of  her 
confession,  and  compelled  her  to  go  with  him  to  the  magis- 
trate. Here,  when  she  found  that  her  secret  was  already 
discovered,  and  that  three  priests  absolved  her  from  the 
oath  by  which  she  was  bound,  she  told  without  any  reser- 

*  The  Roland-Saule,  a  figure  so  called,  which  was  erected  in  old 
German  towns  as  a  symbol  of  municipal  Jurisprudence.— En. 
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▼ation  all  slie  knew,  and  promised  moreover  to  give  the 
wily  robber  over  to  justice.  Then,  she  hastened  back  as 
quickly  as  she  could  to  the  cave,  strewing  her  path  all  the 
way  with  peas,  which  had  been  given  to  her  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  magistracy. 

As  agreed,  on  the  following  day,  the  magistrates,  with 
ten  well-armed  soldiers,  betook  themselves  to  the  side  of 
the  mountain  which  she  had  pointed  out  to  them  as  that  in 
which  the  robber's  cave  was  situated,  and  separated  them- 
selves amontg  the  bushes.  Soon  they  espied  the  peas 
which  Susan  had  scattered,  but  as  they  could  not  hope  to 
gain  an  entrance  by  open  violence  to  the  cave,  which  was 
closed  by  a  massive  iron  door,  fastened  by  huge  locks  and 
bolts,  they  determined  to  remain  in  concealment  until  the 
moment  arrived  which  Susan  had  described  as  the  only  one 
in  which  they  were  likely  to  surprise  and  overcome  the  robber. 

It  was  now  noon,  and  the  sun  shone  wami  and  bright. 
Then  they  heard,  just  above  them,  the  sound  of  a  little 
bell,  which  was  the  signal  made  to  them  by  Susan,  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  jarring  of  the  locks  and  bolts 
of  the  iron  door  which  was  now  opened.  They  looked  up, 
ai|d  out  dime  Susan  followed  by  the  terrific  robber.  Susan 
sate  herself  down  in  a  small  open  sun-shiny  spot  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain ;  near  her,  in  the  tall  grass,  lay  Daniel, 
with  bis  head  resting  in  her  lap,  as  he  was  always  accus- 
tomed to  do  in  the  warm  weather^  and  to  take  his  noon-tide 
sleep.  The  modem  Delilah  stroked  his  cheeks  and  fore- 
head until  he  slept. 

As. soon  as  she  believed  him  to  be  sleeping  soundly,  she 
gave  the  soldiers  the  concerted  signal,  which  was  a  low 
whistle,  as  a  sign  for  th^m  to  spring  upon  him.  The^ 
began  to  ^Bcend  the moantain-'Side  for  that  purpose.    '&\it 
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Daniel,  whom  this  unaccustomed  sound  had  already  half 
awakened,  sprung  up  suddenly  on  hearing  the  rustling  in 
the  surrounding  bushes,  and  looking  round  saw  armed  men 
approaching  him  on  every  side.  He  instantly  laid  hands 
upon  Susan  and  endeavoured  to  drag  her  into  ttie  cave  with 
nim ;  but  she,  resisting  his  attempts,  with  all  her  might, 
he  rushed  alone  into  his  den,  closed  the  iron-door  after 
him,  and  barricadoed  it  with  iron  bars,  fragments  of  the 
rock,  and  stumps  of  trees. 

There,  at  length,  stood  the  soldiers  and  their  leaders, 
before  the  long-sought  spot ;  they  had  gotten  the  robber 
whom  they  had  so  often  tried  to  take,  completely  encircled, 
and  yet  they  were  again  deceived.  In  vain  they  stormed 
the  entrance  with  their  weapons,'  and  with  the  sledges  which 
the  neighbouring  wood  afforded ;  the  door  offered  success- 
ful resistance  to  all  their  efforts.  Besides,  none  of  the 
party  felt  desirous  to  be  the  first  to  enter  the  cave  of  the 
robber ;  so  they  ceased  for  a  while  their  attacks  upon  it, 
and  held  a  council  of  war. 

The  magistrates  and  soldiers  at  length  agreed,  after  long 
deliberation,  that  their  safest  plan  would  be  to  starve  the 
robber  out  of  his  rocky  strong-hold,  and  that  a  special 
messenger  should  carry  the  news  of  the  siege  of  the  villain 
to  the  city,  and  return  with  provisions  for  the  besiegers  and 
such  reinforcements  as  seemed  necessary  to  secure  them 
from  all  accidents. 

But  Susan  explained  to  the  consulting  parties  that  Daniel 
had  for  years,  in  expectation  of  such  an  event,  been  making 
provision  to  resist  it;  and  always  kept  with  him  in  the 
cave  a  supply  of  food  and  water,  which  would  hold  out  for 
many  weeks.  This  delay  appeared  to  the  soldiers  to  be  too 
great:  this  objection  to  the  proposed  plan  of  starving  him 
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out  was  admitted  to  be  just,  and  every  one  suggested  a 
different  plan,  such  as  storming,  undermining,  and  blowing 
up  the  rock;  every  one  of  which  was  no  sooner  proposed, 
than  it  was  pronounced  impracticable. 

Thus  did  the  besieging  party  pass  the  day  before  the  cave, 
quarrelling  and  disagreeing  until  the  sun  went  down.  Daniel^ 
who  in  his  strong-hold  overheard  their  contentions,  laughed 
at  them,  and  made  preparations  for  sallying  forth  about 
midnight,  when  the  soldiers  would  be  weary,  and  perhaps 
asleep,  intending,  as  circumstances  would  determine,  either 
to  slip  quietly  out,  and  let  them  in  the  morning  find  the 
bird  flown  and  the  nest  empty;  or,  if  his  enemies  should 
awake,  to  break  through  them  like  a  roaring  devil.  He 
would  next  conceal  himself  in  the  neighbouring  wood, 
called  the  Elm  Wood,  and  from  thence  get  deeper  into  the 
Hartz  Mountains,  and  there  carry  on  his  old  trade.  But 
all  his  calculations  were  thrown  out. 

One  of  the  soldiers  to  whom  the  contest  appeared  likely 
to  be  of  too  long  duration,  had  withdrawn  himself  unnoticed 
from  the  coimcil  of  war,  hastened  back  to  the  city,  and 
there  made  public  the  circumstance,  with  all  the  additions 
and  enlargements  which  fear,  and  a  desire  to  exalt  his  own 
services,  prompted  him.  And  the  news  spread  so  rapidly, 
that  before  night-fall  such  multitudes  of  persons  from  the 
surrounding  country  joined  the  besiegers,  that  they  remained 
on  their  posts  in  high  spirits,  and  Daniel  found  he  had  no 
chance  of  escape. 

'*  Night  bringeth  good  counsel,"  saith  the  Proverb :  and 
at  length  they  agreed  amongst  them  that  the  robber  should 
either  be  drowned  in  his  retreat,  or  suffocated  by  the  steam 
of  boiling  water.  Soon  after  day-break  hundreds,  well 
provided  with  hatchets  and  axes,  were  busily  employed  in 
hewing  down  all  the  trees  and  brushwood  wliich   g;iQNT 
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around  the  caTern ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the 
whole  of  that  side  of  the  mountain  was  as  open  as  it  is  at 
the  present  time.  No  sooner  was  this  aqcompHshed,  than 
water  was  brought  thither  from  all  the  towns  and  villages 
in  the  neighbourhood;  and,  in  the  misan while,  some  brick- 
layers and  masons  had  succeeded  in  boring  a  hole  through 
that  part  of  the  rock  which  formed  the  roof  of  the  cave. 
Finally,  they  procured  from  the  Huyseberg  Monastery  a 
large  brewing  copper,  which  they  laid  upon  an  immense 
fire,  and  therein  heated  the  water. 

Then  was  the  entrapped  robber  stormed  and  driven  to 
despair,  by  the  streams  of  boiling  water  which  were  passed 
in  buckets  from  hand  to  hand  through  a  line  of  men  placed 
for  the  purpose,  and  then  quietly  poured  down  the  opening 
into  the  cave.  After  some  hours  they  heard  him  moving 
about  in  confusion  in  the  cave,  now  leaving  his  dwelling- 
place  for  the  stable,  now  making  the  best  of  his  way  back 
from  the  stable  to  his  own  part.  After  a  time  they  found 
the  water  escaping  through  a  number  of  small  apertures, 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  block  up.  It  was  thero* 
fore  resolved  that  the  water  should  be  thickened  with  meal. 
The  surrounding  mills  and  villages  were  called  upon  to 
give  up  theur  stores,  and  for  some  hours  hot  and  thick  flour 
and  water  was  poured  continually  into  the  cell.  At  last,  all 
within  it  seemed  quiet ;  and  after  all  signs  of  life  in  the 
rdbber  had  ceased  to  be  heard  for  some  time,  the  iron  door 
was  burst  open  with  crowbars;  and  there,  right  at  the 
entrance,  th^y  found  the  crouching  body  of  the  guilty  one. 

NoTB.— This  melO'dramatic  tale,   which   is  Arom    Buschinq's 

VoUuagen,  s.  359-869.  is  remarkable  for  its  resemblance  to  a  story  of 

BJaek  Frederick,  a  Silesian  robber,  whose  adventures  will  hereafter 
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20.->REBUNDUS  IN  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF 

XiUBECE. 

In  tncieiit  times,  when  a  Canon  of  Lubeck  was  destined 
soon  to  die,  he  would  find  in  the  morning  a  white  rose 
under  the  cushion  of'  his  seat  in  the  choir ;  and  thence 
it  became  a  custom  that  every  one,  as  soon  as  he  got  to  his 
seat,  turned  up  his  cushion  to  see  whether  or  not  this 
token  of  coming  death  lay  beneath  it. 

Now  it  happened  that  one  of  the  CanonSi  by  name 
Rebuttdus,  found  this  rose  under  his  cushion;  and  because 
it  appeared  in  his  eyes  more  like  a  thorny  briarthana  rose, 
he  took  it  away  very  dexterously,  and  placed  it  under  the 
cushion  of  his  neighbour,  although  this  one  had  already 
looked  under  it,  and  thete  found  nothing. 

Rebnndus  then  asked  whether  he  would  not  turn  up  his 
cushion :  whereupon  the  other  replied  that  he  had  already 
done  so;  b^t  Rebundus  answered  to  this^~*  That  if  he  had, 
he  had  not  done  so  thoroughly,  and  ought  to  look  again  ; 
for  he  (Rebnndus)  bethought  him  that  he  had  caught  a 
glimp%e  of  something  white  when  he  looked  there.*  Ac- 
cordingly the  Canon  lifted  up  his  cushion,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  lay  the  Flower  of  Death ;  and  he  was  angered  and 
said  *  he  had  been  betrayed,  for  when  he  had  entered  the 
Choir  he  had  examined  his  seat  thoroughly,  and  there  was 
no  rose  there  then,'  So  he  took  it  up,  and  thrust  it  under 
the  cushion  of  Rebundus ;  he,  however,  would  not  let  it  rest 
there,  and  threw  it  back  again ;  and  they  threw  it  backwards 
and  forwards  fi»m  one  to  anpther,  and  there  arose  a  con- 
tention and  bitter  strife  between  them. 

At  length,  the  Chapter  interfered,  and  sought  to 
settle  matters  between  them ;  but  Rebundus  would  not 
admit  that  he  had  iound  the  xo§e  in  the  first  mstuice. 
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but  persevered  in  his  false  statements,  until  his  op- 
ponent, losing  all  patience,  expressed  the  wish — '  That 
God  would  grant  that  whichsoever  of  them  had  done  wrong 
in  this  matter^  should  in  future  become  a  token  of  death 
instead  of  the  rose ;  and  should,  until  the  Last  Day,  knock 
in  his  grave  whenever  a  Canon  was  soon  to  die !'  Rebun- 
dus,  who  looked  upon  this  solemn  imprecation  as  empty 
wind,  answered  wickedly—*  Amen,  so  be  it  I' 

Now  soon  after  this,  Rebundus  died;  and  from  that  time 
forth,  whenever  any  one  of  the  Canons  drew  nigh  untohis  end, 
Rebundus  knocked  frightfully  under  his  grave-stone ;  and 
hence  arose  the  saying^—'  Rebundus  has  bestirred  himself, 
a  Canon  will  soon  die.'  Properly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  mere 
knocking;  but  there  are  heard  under  his  massive,  lengthy, 
and  broad  grave-stone  three  blows,  which  crash  not  much 
more  softly  than  thunder,  or  three  shots  of  a  cannon.  At 
the  third  time,  the  sound  rolls  along  through  the  vaulted 
roof  of  the  church,  with  such  tremendous  violence,  that  one 
would  expect  the  roof  to  split,  and  the  church  itself  to  fall 
to  the  ground.  Moreover,  it  is  then  not  merely  heard  in 
the  church  itself,  but  also  in  the  neighbouring  houses,  and 
that  too  very  distinctly. 

It  happened  once  upon  a  Sunday,  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clobk,  in  tlie  middle  of  the  sermon,  that  Rebundus  be- 
stirred himself,  and  knocked  so  violently,  that  some 
labouring  men  who  were  standing  on  the  grave-stone,  listen- 
ing to  the  preacher,  were,  partly  through  the  violent  rising 
of  the  stone,  and  partly  through  their  alarm,  cast  to  the 
ground  as  forcibly  as  if  they  had  been  struck  by  lightning. 

At  the  third  terrific  blow  every  body  sought  to  escape 
out  of  the  church,  in  the  expectation  of  its  falling  in ;  but 
the  preacher  exhojted.  the  congregation  to  remain,  and  fear 
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■pproaching  to  womanhood,  and  the  lime  lor  taer  marri 
with  the  himip-bBcked  prince  w«»  drawing  near,  they  ki 
not  how  to  keep  them selvei  out  of  theii  threiteoed  trouble*! 
In  the  anguish  of  her  heut,  the  princesi  diicovered  to  hal 
nur»e  her  love  for  the  pustry-cook. 

The  Durso  VAi  greatly  alumied  when  she  heud  th 
Bxhoned  her  In  think  no  more  of  the  putry-cook,  wham  ah*  ' 
would  uever  be  able  to  marry,  but  to  turn  her  thoughts 
upon  the  young  prince  nhowas  destined  lobe  her  husband. 
But  the    princess  nept  and  lamented  bo  grievously,  and 
declared  that  she  would  never  eat  oi  drink  more,  until  hei      ,. 
nurse  consented  to  assist  her  with  her  advice,  that   she.  J 
knowing  that  what  the  princess  said,  she  would  do.  wU'fl 
udly  troubled;  and  at  length  promised  her  that,   if  she      " 
wuuld  only  go  to  bed  quietly  that  night,  she  would  the 
next  morning  see  wbU  could  he  done  for  her. 

The  nurse,  who  was  somewhat  skilled  in  fairy  matters 
and  the  secret  sciences,  on  the  following  day  advised  the 
priQcesB  to  beg  of  her  father  to  postpone  her  martisge  for  a 
IH-elvcmonlb.  She  did  so  ;  and  he  having  acceded  to  her 
request,  the  old  crone  contrived  opportunities  for  the  lovers 
to  meet,  and  converso  together  as  long  as  they  wished ; 
the  pastry-cook  taking  caee  always  to  bring  with  him,  as  a 
present  for  her.  some  tartlets  filled  with  pieces  of  gold. 
Now  the  princess  and  her  lover  were  so  cbarmed  with  each 
Dihcrthat  they  met  every  day;  and  as  they  by  degrees  grew 
less  cautious,  and  oftentimes  remained  together  during 
half  the  day,  it  at  length  hBippened,  while  they  were  sitting 
together,  thai  the  prince,  her  betrothed  husband,  requested 
the  king  to  accompany  him  to  his  bride- 
He  did  so  ;  and  what  was  their  astonishment  when,  on 
tatpriog  her  apartment,  thpv  beheld  the  besuliful 
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in  the  arms  of  the  pastry-cook  I  The  father  was  ready  to 
swoon  with  affiight,  but  the  prince  was  mad  with  rage, 
while  the  pastry-cook,  availing  himself  of  their  eonfasion, 
apeedily  took  to  flight.  The  prince,  who  had  Itamed 
something  of  magic  from  his  mother,  wished  that  they 
might  all  remain  immoveable  in  the  sane  position  until 
ssch  times  as  he  released  them.  And  it  was  so.  But  ire 
had  no  power  orier  the  nurse,  seeing  that  she  was  herself  a 
fiairy.  She,  however,  was  sadly  troubled  at  this  event,  and 
not  being  powerfvl  enough  to  undo  the  charm,  she  went  to 
the  lover,  who  was  no  less  iinhi^py  than  herself,  and  com' 
forted  him  by  her  assurance  that  if  he  really  loved  th6 
princess  so  dearly  as  he  aaid,  he  might  yet  be  the  means 
of  releasing  her  from  the  spell  of  his  rival. 

He  having  declared  himself  ready  to  risk  his  life  in  tlve 
atftelnpi  to  set  her  free,  the  nurse  bade  him  get  ready  to 
tsadbrfiske  a  distant  journey.  ^  In  a  country  many  thousand 
miilea  from  here^'  said  she,  *  there  dwells  a  Popanz,  the 
chief  of  all  his  kkid,  from  whom  nothing  is  concealed,  and 
who  knows  the  greatest  and  least  thing  that  magic  ever  did 
or  can  bring  about ;  him  must  you  seek  out,  and  pluck 
seven  feathers  from  his  tail.' 

When  the  pastry<-cook  heard  this,  he  was  sore  afraid, 
and  told  her  that  it  was  impossible,  for  he  knew  the  Fopanz 
ate  every  man  that  came  within  his  reach.  But  she  told 
him  the  Popanz  had  a  fair  wife,  who  was  not  an  eater  of 
men;  he  therefore  must  find  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
her,  and  intreat  her  to  assist  him.  Now,  the  nurse  knew, 
by  ber  skill  in  magic,  that  the  Popanz  went  abroad  every 
afternoon  at  four  o'clock,  and  never  returned  until  evening; 
the  pastry-cook  was  therefore  to  take  that  opportunity  of 
seeing  bis  wife,  and  of  begging  her  to  pluck  seven  ie«X\k«i^ 
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^^^V  from  her  tiu: 

^^H  And  the  firbt  quesdaa  waa,  hoir  to  tree  the  caalle 
^^^B  '.tad  its  xDhabilBnls  from  the  spell  bj  which  the;  ware 
^^^H  Iwund.  ThE  secnnd,  hair  nnother  princesB,  who  had  been 
^^^H  in  a  magic  ilumker  for  many  thousand  years,  could  be  once 
^^J*  'more  aroused ;  the  third,  how  the  vine  in  the  garden  of  a 
prince,  which  had  formerly  borne  such  beautiful  grapes, 

quence  fallen  sick,  could  again  be  made  to  flourish; 
foorthly,  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  prince  was  ao  ugly 
and  hutnp-bacted,  seeing  ttat  hia  mother  wa«  a  fairy,  and 
could  have  made  him  ai  handsome  as  ahe  pleased;  fifthly, 
where  the  man  dwells  who  carries  da;  and  night  upon  his 
baclc ;  siilhiy,  where  to  get  the  ship  which  goes  as  well  on 
lite  l&nd  Bi  on  the  water;  seventhly,  how  the  wife  of  the 
Popani  might  be  carried  off:  for  in  return  for  her  kiudneas 

»'lie  was  bound  to  do  that.  Of  her  consent  to  hia  carrying 
Utr  away  there  could  be  no  doubt,  for  such  would  be  the 
'oondilion  on  which  she  would  undertake  to  pluck  the  seven 
feathete  from  the  tail  of  the  Popani,  with  whom  ahe  lired 
Tery  unhajipily. 

When  the  nurse   had  explained  all  this  to  him,  she 

gave  him  a  sealed  paper,  and  told  him  not  to  break  it  open 

^^^^    until  he  stood,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  outside  the  gale 

^^^B    of  the  city,  and  then,  upon  thrice  reading  aloud  what  was 

^^P    written  therein,  he  should  immediately  ilnd  himself  in  a 

thick  wood,  in  the  midst  of  which  sloud  a  magnificent 

the  castle  tolled  four;  he  waa  then  to  go  up  to  the  gate 
and  speak  to  the  wife  of  the  Popani,     All  thia  he  vowed 
^^aperfonn,  or  die  in  the  itleinpt. 
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And  when  it  was  midnight,  he  stood  before  the  gate  of 
the  city;  and  scarcely  had  he  thrice  read  aloud  the  words 
which  were  written  down  for  him,  before  he  found  himself 
in  a  thick  wood,  close  to  the  castle  of  Fopanz.  There  he 
ctmcealed  himself  until  he  saw  the  Popanz  go  abroad, 
snorting  and  sniffing  as  he  went,  as  if  he  smelt  man's  flesh* 
When  he  was  out  of  sight,  he  went  up  to  the  castle,  and 
begged  a  night's  lodging  of  the  wife  of  the  Popanz,  and 
intreated  her  to  pluck  the  seven  feathers  from  her  hus- 
band's tail,  and  get  his  answers  to  the  seven  questions. 
She  wondered  greatly  at  his  request,  and  said  it  was  im- 
possible that  she  could  grant  it ;  but  he  intreated  her  so 
earnestly,  that  she  at  length  promised  she  would  do  all  he 
desired,  on  condition  that  he  carried  her  away  from  her 
wicked  husband.  Thereupon  they  laid  their  heads  toge- 
ther how  to  bring  about  what  they  required,  and  while 
they  were  so  employed,  they  heard  the  Popanz  returning. 
S(t  the  pastry-cook  was  hidden  under  the  bed,  there  to 
remain  until  the  Popanz  went  forth  to  hunting  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

Scarcely  was  the  new  comer  concealed,  before  the  Popanz 
entered  the  room,  and  the  first  words  he  said  were,  '  Wife, 
I  smell  man's  flesh!'  and  immediately  he  began  to  look 
about  for  it,  and  his  wife  was  ready  to  die  for  very  fright ; 
and  he  commanded  her  to  tell  him  where  it  was,  for  he  was 
sore  hungry  and  weary  with  the  chase,  and  had  caught  no- 
thing. She  vowed,  however,  there  was  nobody  there :  there 
had  been  a  man,  certainly,  but  he  had  fled  instantly  upon 
seeing  the  approach  of  the  Popanz,  and  was  no  doubt  con- 
cealed in  the  wood,  where  he  could  look  for  him  in  the 
morning. 

The  Vop&Dz,  feeling  satiafted  with  this  exp\«XAX\oii, 
Imid  himself  down  to  rest;  and  no  sooner  did  \i\«  mie 
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find  1dm  asleep,  and  snoring  loudly,  than  she  laid  hold  of 
one  of  the  feathers  of  his  tail,  and  pulled  it  out  with  all 
her  might.  The  Popanz  instantly  awoke  with  the  pain, 
crying  out,  '  Wife,  art  thou  mad  ?  Why  do  yo«  pluck  my 
tail  thus  V  *  Oh,  my  dear  husband  I'  said  she,  *  I  have 
had  sucli  a  fearful  dream  of  being  in  a  distant  country,  in 
a  castle,  where  all  its  inhabitants  were  turned  to  stone  by 
the  power  of  a  i^ricked  enchanter,  and  I  among-  the  rest : 
that  is  why  I  caught  such  fast  hold  of  you.  But  could 
such  a  thing  i-eally  happen  V  *  Yes,  indeed,'  replied  he ; 
*  a  similar  event  has  recently  taken  place  in  a  distant  coun- 
try.' *  Oh,  wonderful !  and  can  they  never  be  set  free 
again  V  ^*  Yes,  but  no  man  knows  by  what  means.'  '  What 
are  the  means,  then,  my  dear  husband,'  quoth  she,  coax- 
ipgly.  *  Why,  he  whom  the  princess  loves,  and  through 
whom  this  misfortune  came  to  pass,  must  come  to  this 
wood  of  oiurs,  and  watch  by  the  waterfall  there,  until  he 
sees  a  little  ugly  dwarf  carrying  a  fragment  of  the  rock 
upon  his  shoulders,  to  throw  into  the  water.  But,  wife, 
I'm  so  weary,  and  this  story  is  all  nothing  to  you,  so  pray 
do  let  me  go  to  sleep.'  She,  however,  spoke  him  so  fairly, 
that  he  continued — *  But  all  this  won't  help  him  at  all, 
for  the  dwarf  would  not  go  with  him  unless  he  hits  him 
on  the  face  with  one  of  the  feathers  out  of  my  tail ;  the 
dwarf  would  then  instantly  become  a  mighty  giant,  and 
follow  him  faithfully  wherever  he  goes.  The  giant  must 
then  lift  up  the  castle  and  turn  it  round ;  and  the  lover  of 
the  princess  must  then  touch  her  face  with  the  feather, 
and  the  spell  will  be  broken,  and  tliey  will  all  be  once  more 
restored  to  life.  But  that  can  never  happen,  for  who  would 
venture  to  take  a  feather  out  of  my  tail  ?  So  now  let  me  go 
to  sleep  again,* 
So  the  wife  remained  still  until  slie  Vieatd  Vivm  s-aoting 
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agmin  s  and  then  she  pulled  out  another  feather.  The  Po- 
pans  started  up,  still  more  angrily  than  hefore.  *  Dearest 
husband^  forgive  me,  I  have  had  another  fearful  dream.  I 
dreamt  that  a  beautiful  princess,  in  a  distant  country,  had 
been  cast  for  many  years  into  a  magic  slumber,  and  that  in 
the  whole  palace  there  was  not  a  living  soul  left,  for  all 
had  died  bug  since.'  *  You  are  right,  wife,'  replied  the 
Popanz,  'there  is  certainly  such  a  castle  in  which  a  princess 
sleeps  a  magic  sleep,  and  every  thing  else  is  dead  except  a 
little  dog  that  ever  watches  under  the  window,  and  as  long 
as  he  does  that,  no  living  thing  can  enter ;  for  immedi» 
ately  any  one  appears,  he  changes  himself  into  a  frightful 
monster,  and  devours  them.  But  there  is  one  hour  of  the 
day  when  he  leaves  the  window  and  sleeps  by  the  side  of 
the  princess.  This  hour  is  from  one  to  two,  and  if  any 
one  could  creep  into  the  castle  and  draw  near  to  the  little 
dog  without  waking  him,  and  shoot  him  in  the  little 
white  star  in  the  middle  of  his  head,  so  that  his  blood 
should  sprinkle  the  princess— she  would  be  roused  from 
her  slumber.  But  if  he  who  attempts  it  should  miss 
killing  the  dog,  his  death  is  certain.  And  now  \et  me  go 
to  sleep,  and  don't  wake  me  a  third  time  with  your 
frightful  dreams/ 

So  saying,  he  turned  round  to  sleep  once  more,  and  soon 
snored  as  before.  Immediately  his  wife  heard  this,  she 
plucked  out  a  third  feather,  at  which  the  Popanz  was  in  a 
desperate  rage,  and  vowed  he  would  throw  her  out  of  bed. 
She  assured  him  she  had  only  caught  hold  of  him,  out  of 
fear  of  a  dream  which  she  had  had.  '  What  have  you 
dreamt  this  time  V  quoth  he.  *  I  dreamt  that  a  king's  son 
had  in  his  garden  a  fair  vine,  which  formerly  bore  moat 
deUciovs  grapes,   but  which  suddenlv  became  uiitiuittuX 
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and  withered ;  and  as  the  tree  withered,  the  king's  son 
sickened:  tell  me,  husband, is  that  true  ?* — '  Certainly,  you 
wondrous  dreamer.*  *  Tell  me,  then,  what  must  be  done 
that  the  vine  may  flourish,  and  the  prince  be  restored  to 
health  V  '  Why,  they  must  go  into  the  fowl-house  which 
stands  in  the  court-yard,  and  they  will  there  find  a  beau- 
tiful speckled  cock  which  does  not  belong  to  the  hens  ; 
this  they  must  take ;  but  what  is  the  good  of  my  telling 
you  about  it—- they  will  want  one  of  my  feathers  for  this  too.' 
«  Well,  but  do,  husband,  tell  me  all  about  it  V  •  Well, 
then,  they  must  take  this  cock  between  twelve  and  one 
o'clock  to  the  vine,  then  stick  one  of  my  feathers  in  his 
beak,  and  he  will  immediately  begin  to  scratch  up  the 
earth,  and  keep  on  doing  so  until  three  toads  creep  out.— • 
They  must  then  take  these  toads  and  burn  them,  strew 
their  ashes  over  the  roots  of  the  vine  and  cover  them  with 
earth ;  then  stroke  the  prince  with  one  of  my  feathers,  and 
immediately  the  vine  will  flourish,  and  the  prince  get  well 
again.  But  now,  take  care  you  don't  wake  me  a  fourth 
time.' 

Scarcely  had  he  gone  to  sleep  again  before  his  wife 
handed  the  third  feather  to  the  pastry-cook,  who  lay  under 
the  bed,  saying,  *  Take  heed — you  have  heard  what  he 
said ;  and  I  know  not  how  I  shall  be  able  to  pluck  the 
other  feathers.' 

However,  she  ventured  once  more ;  but  no  sooner  had 
she  pulled  out  another  feather,  than  the  Popanz,  full  of 
pain  and  anger,  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  dealt  her  a  couple 
of  heavy  blows.  *  You  wretch,  I  can't  get  a  wink  of  sleep 
for  you  to-night !  I  verily  believe  you  are  trying  to  pull 
my  tail  off.'  '  Oh,  my  dear  husband !  I  begin  to  think  I 
sm  bewitebed:  I  have  had  another  fatal  dream.    I  dreamt 
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of  Uk  Ugly  prince,  who  wm  in  love  with  me,  and  wanted 
to  kiss  me;  and  he  was  so  frightfully  ugly  that  I  fled 
from  bim,  and  caught  hold  of  your  tail/  *  Ugly  enough 
he  must  haTe  been  I'm  sure,  by  the  way  you  laid  hold 
of  me.'  '  And  so  he  was  :  only  fancy  a  little  dwarf  scarcely 
two  feet  high,  with  a  hunch  in  front  and  a  hunch  behind — 
his  head  as  broad  as  his  ill-shaped  body  is  long,  and  his 
nose  with  three  little  noses  stuck  on  the  top,  and  eyes  as 
red  as  ferrets.'  When  the  Popanz  heard  this  description, 
he  could  not  keep  from  laughing.  *  Ah,  ah  !*  said  he,  *  you 
have  certainly  seen  Prince  Kabubulusch.'  '  Why,  my 
dear  husband,  does  there  then  really  exist  such  a  fright  V 
*  Yes,  indeed ;  and  his  mother  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  that  ever  was  seen,  and  a  fairy  into  the  baigaiu.' 
'  If  she  is  so,  can  she  not  give  him  some  more  comely 
figure  V  *  No ;  but  the  cock  of  which  I  spoke  just  now 
could  give  him  the  shape  which  his  mother  wishes  him  to 
have,  if  any  one  were  to  cut  off  its  spur  and  stick  it  in  the 
heels  of  the  young  prince. — But  now  go  to  sleep.' 

He  slept,  but  his  wife  took  care  that  his  sleep  should 
not  be  of  long  duration ,  but,  screaming  out  with  all  her 
might,  as  if  dreadfully  frightened,  she  plucked  out  another 
feather.  '  Oh,  husband,  husband !  I  have  had  another 
terrible  dream.'  *  You  seem  as  if  you  were  going  to  dream 
and  torture  me  the  whole  night  long  ; — if  I  was  not  the 
best  tempered  creature  in  the  world,  I  should  eat  you  up 
on  the  spot.  I  have  scarcely  eaten  any  thing  to-day,  and 
what  is  more,  I  certainly  smell  pian's  flesh.—- Well,  what 
have  you  been  dreaming  now  V  *  I  dreamt  that  you  were 
gone  out,  and  suddenly  there  entered  a  stranger,  who 
carried  upon  his  shoulders  a  chest,  in  which  were  Day 
and  "Night.  J  was  very  anxious  to  look  in,  and  begged  bvm' 
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to  let  me  have  a  peep,  and  lo !  he  seized  hold  of  me,  and 
wanted  to  put  me  into  his  chest;  and  that  it  was  that 
frightened  me  so.'  *  What  strange  8tu£f  you  do  dream  : 
why  there  is  such  a  man  here  in  my  country.'  *  Is  there 
indeed  ?— how  comes  it  then  that  I  have  never  seen  him  V 
'  Because  you  do  not  know  the  means  by  which  either  to 
see  him  or  to  employ  him.'  '  What  are  those  means  then  ?' 
*  Why,  you  must  take  one  of  the  feathers  of  my  tail,  and 
place  it  in  the  crevice  of  the  chest.  The  man  will  then  do 
and  go  as  you  desire  him.  And  now  I  hope  that  you  will 
let  me  go  to  sleep,  and  not  bother  me  with  any  more  of 
your  dreams,  for  the  night  is  nearly  ended.' 

He  slept  again,  and  out  snatched  his  wife  the  sixth 
feather.    *  Confusion  to  you,'  exclaimed  the  Popanz,     '  I 
verily  believe  you  are  mad.'     '  Oh  my  dear  husband,  never 
was  I  so  troubled  with  frightful  dreams  at  I  have  been  to- 
night.   I  dreamt  that  in  thy  absence  strangers  came  in, 
and  told  me  that  you  had  a  ship,  that  went  by  land  as  well 
as  by  water,  and  asked  me  to  look  at  it ;  and  when  I  went 
out,  they  seized  upon  me  and  sought  to  thrust  me  into  the 
ship.     But  there  is  no  such  ship  is  there  ?'     '  Indeed  but 
there  is,  though,  and  it  belongs  to  me,  but  no  one  can 
make  use  of  it,  unless  he  has  one  of  the  feathers  of  my 
tail.'    '  And  if  he  had,  could  you  not  count^act  the  power 
of  that  feather,  with  your  other  feathers  ?*     *  No,  because 
there  are  only  sixty  feathers  in  my  tail,  and  every  feather 
has  its  appointed  purpose :  and  if  any  one  were  to  draw  out 
one  of  my  feathers   with  the  thought  of  any  object — he 
would  be  sure  to  draw  the  right  one,  and  I  should  have  no 
more  power  over  iL'     '  But  haw  can  any  one  find  the 
sbi/>.'      *  Oh  he  can't  fail  in   doing  so :  if  he  lays  the 
to  the  ground  it  will  rise  into  the  airandfly  away 
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to  the  spot  where  the  ship  is ;  here  it  will  settle,  and  if  it 
be  then  placed  like  a  flag  upon  the  top  of  the  mast,  the 
ship  will  sail  by  land  as  well  as  by  water.' 

So  saying,  he  turned  once  more  to  sleep,  having  first 
threatened  his  wife,  that  if  she  woke  him  again,  he  would 
fasten  her  to  the  bedstead,  and  so  ensure  himself  a  little 
quiet.  But  his  threats  were  of  little  avail ; — as  she  had 
gone  so  far,  she  determined  to  have  the  last  feather.  So 
she  plucked  it  out^-and  the  Popanz  prepared  to  put  his 
threat  into  execution.  But  she  coaxed  him  and  spoke  so 
lovingly  to  him,  declaring  she  would  rather  keep  awake 
the  rest  of  the  night  than  terrify  him  with  any  more  of  her 
dreams,  that  she  at  length  succeeded  in  pacifying  him. 
'  And  what  did  you  dream  this  time,'  enquired  the 
Popanz.  *  I  dreamt  this  time  of  what  can  never  come  to 
pass — I  dreamt  that  a  strange  man  ran  away  with  me, 
and  that  too  with  my  own  free  will  and  consent.  Now 
could  that  happen,  and  you  not  know  it.' 

*'  Certainly  such  a  thing  might  happen ;  but  woe  unto 
him,  and  you  too,  if  you  were  to  undertake  it — I  would 
be  the  death  of  you  both.  It  must,  however,  be  by  his  pos- 
sessing the  feather,  by  means  of  which  I  hold  you  in  my 
power,  and  this  would  not  be  very  well  for  me,  although  it 
would  for  many  others  :  for  the  prince  your  husband,  whom 
you  supposed  I  had  eaten,  is  the  prince  who  is  always  sick, 
and  your  son  is  the  vine.' 

And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  dropped  off  to  sleep, 
throughly  tired  with  his  frequent  rousings.  No  sooner  did 
his  wife  bear  him  snoring,  than  she  stole  softly  out  of  bed, 
drew  out  the  pastry-cook  from  under  it,  and  they  glided 
as  quietly  as  possible  out  of  the  castle.  The  flrst  thin^ 
thej^did,  ,mt$  to  Mad  the  dwarf  in  the  wood,  and  to  do  ^iX^x 
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IS  die  PopHB  had  sad.  So  did  Aer  likevzs0  vitk 
die  dbeaC«  vkereiB  bj  Dst  nd  Ni^i,  nd  vitk  tibe 
skip,  tkat  wcHt  bf  bad  aad  bf  sea,  aad  ia  tbe  last  t&rr 
seated  thcaudineSyaad  set  fetA  apoo  Aeir  >9iinieT. 

la  tke  WM.  laahilf  daj  Imke  aad  the  Popanz  avoke. 
Wkea  ke  anssed  kis  wiiie,  kis  keait  sai^  witkia  kim;  be 
looked  to  kis  ta2,  aad  wkea  ke  coaated  tke  featkos  ke 
sa  V  dearij  kov  tke  autter  stood.  He  imaMdiately  seixed 
die  feather  wkick  iafonned  kiat  of  all  tkiaes,  aad  learned 
tkerebf  die  ii^  of  kis  vife  witk  tke  pastry-cock.  He 
vas  beside  kiaiself  witk  rage  and  auliee,  aad  all  but  lost 
kis  senses :  ke  rowed  to  fbllov  tkeai  aad  arense  himself, 
aldioi^  kis  doing  so,  skoold  cost  kiai  every  feather  in  kis 
tail.  He  did  not  lose  any  tiaie  in  preparations  to  aocnn- 
plisk  tkis  end^bot  toc^  one  of  tke  featkers  akick  woe 
left,  aad  instantly  tkere  were  a  knndred  moonted  soldiers, 
fbUowii^  the  ship  which  contained  die  fngitiTes. 

But  the  wife  of  the  Popanz  saw  them  aad  pointed  them 
oat  to  her  companion,  who  allowed  his  porsoers  to  ap|voach 
clcse  to  die  ships,  aad  then  commanded  the  giant  to  smite 
them  a  hundred  fathoms  deep  into  the  earth.  This  he 
did  on  the  spot,  and  all  ranished,  both  man  and  horse. 

When  the  Popanz  saw  this  he  drew  out  another  feather, 
and  iamed  lately  the  ship  was  porsned  by  a  swarm  of 
serpents,  lizards,  toads,  and  other  poisonous  reptiles.  The 
pastry  cook,  in  his  alarm,  placed  one  of  the  feathers  upon 
the  mast  head,  and  the  ship  which  before  ouly  went,  now 
flew.  But  the  reptiles  continued  to  increase  in  number 
aad  in  power.  At  last  they  came  to  a  mighty  sea.  Here 
he  commanded  the  ship  to  stand  stfll,  and  as  soon  as  his 
host  of  enemies  were  nigh  enough,  he  opened  the  chest 
mad  made  H  dMik,  dark  night*    Scarcely  had  he  done  this. 
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before  the  ship  igain  proceeded  on  its  course ;  the  reptiles 
followed,  jind  all  were  swallowed  up  by  the  waters. 

At  length  they  reached  their  own  kingdom ;  for  the  Popanz 
had  followed  them  no  longer,  fully  believing  that  the  beasts 
of  the  forest  would  seize  and  destroy  them.  The  pastry- 
cook commanded  the  giant  to  turn  round  the  castle,  which 
with  all  its  inhabitants  was  turned  to  stone,  touched  his 
belored  princess  with  the  feather,  and  immediately  awoke 
her  and  all  belonging  to  her  out  of  their  trance. 

The  lovers  overjoyed  at  this  restoration  to  life,  embraced 
each  other  fervently.  The  king  moved  by  their  true  love, 
and  the  valour  and  constancy  of  his  and  her  deliverer,  and  at 
the  same  time  enraged  with  the  misconduct  of  the  dwarf 
prince,  readily  consented  to  the  nuptials  of  the  faithful 
lovers.  His  new  son-in-law  thanked  him  for  his  kindness, 
but  requested  leave  to  absent  himself  for  a  short  time,  be- 
cause it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  break  the  other  magic 
spell  before  he  could  he  fully  worthy  to  receive  the  hand  of 
his  beloved  princess. 

This  was  granted,  although  not  readily.  He  set  forth, 
and  the  wife  of  the  Popanz  remained  with  the  princess  — 
He  left  them,  and  that  for  nearly  three  years,  and  they 
meanwhile  were  exposed  to  many  vexations,  not  only  from 
the  enchantress,  but  likewise  from  the  Popanz. 

At  length  he  arrived  at  the  castle  of  the  princess,  who 
had  slept  a  thousand  years ;  he  did  as  he  had  been  told  to 
do,  and  the  princess  awoke,  and  spoke  to  him  as  follows  : — 
'  Oh,  most  valorous  prince,  how  deeply  am  I  indebted  to 
you ;  thou  hast  restored  to  me  light  and  life ;  l>ut  alas, 
thou  hast  aroused  me  only  to  plunge  me  into  the  deepest 
grief.  The  little  dog  whom  thou  hast  killed  is  my  lover, 
by  birth  a  noble  prince,  and  no  one  can  restoie  hVui  to  \\l^ 
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but  yourself.  Leave  not  your  work  half  finished,  but 
awake  him  again  to  life.'  '  How  can  I  do  so  ?*  enquired 
he.  *  With  this,'  said  the  princess,  handing  him  a  ttusty 
s  wordy  *  cut  off  the  head  of  the  little  dog,  and  lay  it  gently 
upon  the  bed.'  She  then  uncovered  her -own  fair  neck, 
which  was  as  white  as  alabaster :  *  next  smite  off  my  head, 
and  when  you  have  done  so,  place  my  head  upon  the  dog's 
trunk,  and  the  dog's  head  upon  my  trunk,  and  you  shall 
see  wonders.'  And  the  prince  did  as  she  had  told  him. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  he  done  so,  before  the  heads  flew 
back,  each  to  its  proper  body,  and  the  princess  arose  living 
and  uninjured,  and  the  little  hound  was  suddenly  changed 
into  a  beautiful  prince,  who  fell  about  her  neck,  exclaim- 
ing—* Oh,  but  you  do  love  me,  and  henceforth  will  I  have 
an  increased  confidence  in  you.*  And  thereupon  she 
thanked  their  deliverer,  and  related  to  him  their  history. 

The  young  hero  journeyed  on,  and  at  length  discovered 
the  prince  and  the  grape  vine ;  he  did  as  he  had  been  in- 
structed to  do,  and  they  both  began  once  more  to  flourish, 
but  the  vine  was  now  a  vine  no  longer ;  this  change  was 
brought  about  by  his  touching  it  with  the  only  remaining 
feather,  and  father  and  son  recognized  each  other,  and  were 
heartily  rejoiced ;  and  still  more  so  when  their  deliverer 
acquainted  them  that  their  wife  and  mother  was  not  only 
alive  and  well,  but  likewise  in  some  degree  their  pre- 
server. 

They  then  seated  themselves  altogether  in  the  ship, 
took  with  them  the  cock,  and  carried  him  to  the  beautiful 
fairy,  by  his  means  to  release  her  son  from  the  spell  by 
which  he  was  bound,  and  at  the  same  time  to  restore  to  him 
his  proper  shape  by  disenchanting  the  cock  whose  mother 
had  in  the  meantime  died.    The  fairy  and  her  son,  the 
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rival  of  our  hero,  were  by  this  means  reconciled  to  him.' — 
He  therefore  now  returned  with  his  companions  to  his  be- 
loved princess.  All  were  glad  to  see  him  once  more,  more 
especially  she  who  had  been  as  the  wife  of  the  Popanz, 
when  she  saw  him  come  back  with  her  true  husband  and 
beloved  child.  They  celebrated  anew  their  nuptials,  with 
those  of  the  pastry-cook,  now  a  prince,  and  his  beautiful 
princess,  and  they  all  lived  very  happy  ever  afterwards. 

NoTB/— This  Geraian  popular  story  has  nmch  more  of  the  cha- 
raeter  of  the  French  Gontet  de$  FeM,  than  is  generally  to  be  found  in 
the  household  tales  of  the  Teutons.  It  is,  however,  given  by  Bus 
OHINO,  in  his  VoTk$agen,  s,  267-286.  from  oral  tradition  ;  and  of  its 
genuineness  the  name  of  that  writer  is  sufficient  proof.  The  all- 
powerful  tail-feathers  of  the  Popanz,  may  have  some  connexion 
with  the  hundred  eyes  of  Argus,  the  visible  traces  of  which,  are  to 
this  day.  discernible  in  the  brilliant  markings  of  the  peacoclc's  tail. 


24.— THE  KOBOLD  IN  THE  MILL. 

Two  students,  who  were  once  making  a  pedestrian  ex- 
cursion in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rinteln,  were  prevented, 
by  a  violent  storm  and  the  rapid  approach  of  darkness,  from 
reaching  the  village  in  which  they  purposed  taking  up 
their  quarters  for  the  night,  and  compelled  to  betake  them- 
selves to  a  mill  which  lay  close  by,  and  there  knock  and 
solicit  a  night's  shelter.    The  miller,  who  was  at  fiLttH  \>ux 
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little  disposed  to  listen  to  them,  was  at  length  overcome 
hy  their  earnest  entreaties,  and  opened  the  door  for  them, 
and  led  them  into  a  chamber. 

They  were  both  hungry  and  thirsty,  and  well  pleased  to 
see  a  well-filled  dish,  and  a  can  of  beer  standing  all  ready 
upon  the  table,  and  requested  to  be  allowed  to  partake  of 
it,  at  the  same  time  expressing  their  readiness  to  pay  for 
what  they  had.  The  miller,  however,  refused  their  request, 
and  would  not  even  let  them  have  a  morsel  of  bread,  nor 
any  thing  better  to  lie  down  upon  than  the  hard  bench. 
'  The  food  and  the  drink,'  said  he,  '  both  belong  to  the 
house-spirit:  if  you  value  your  lives,  take  care  not  to 
touch  them ;  if  you  refrain  from  doing  so,  you  need  not 
fear  harm.  It  will,  perhaps,  make  a  noise  in  the  night, 
but  if  so,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  still  and  go 
to  sleep.'  With  these  words  he  departed,  and  shut  the 
door  after  him. 

The  two  students  thereupon  laid  down  to  sleep,  but  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  one  of  them  was  so  overpowered  by 
hunger,  that  he  arose,  and  felt  for  the  dish.  The  other, 
who  was  a  Master  of  Arts,  cautioned  him  that  he  should 
leave  to  the  Evil  One  whatsoever  was  destined  for  the 
Evil  One.  Biit  he  replied,  that  *  he  had  a  better  claim  to 
it  than  the  fiend;'  seated  himself,  therefore,  at  the 
table,  and  ate  to  his  heart's  content,  leaving  but  little  of 
the  pulse  unconsumed. 

After  that,  he  laid  hands  upon  the  beer-can,  took  a  good 
hearty  draught,  and,  after  he  had  somewhat  satisfied  the 
cravings  of  his  stomach,  laid  himself  down  by  the  side  of 
his  companion.  But,  after  a  while,  his  thirst  plagued  him 
afresh,  he  arose  orce  again,  and  took  another  and  such  a 
Justjr  pull  at  the  beer-can,  that  nothing  was  left  for  the 
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Kobold  but  the  dregs.    After  having  thus  made  himseit 
welcome,  he  once  more  laid  down  and  slept. 

All  remained  quiet  till  midnight,  but  that  hour  no  sooner 
•rrired,  than  in  rushed  the  Kobold  with  a  loud  noise,  that 
widce  them  both  in  a  dreadful  fright.  He  rushed  twice 
up  and  down  the  room,  and  then  seated  himself  at  the 
table,  as  though  he  would  take  the  meal  prepared  for  him  ; 
and  they  heard  him  very  distinctly  pull  the  dish  towards 
hiia.  In  like  manner  they  heard  him  bang  it  down  again 
upon  the  table,  as  if  he  were  angry,  and  then  lay  hold  of 
the  can,  take  o£f  the  cover,  and  then  shut  it  to  again  in  a 
great  passion. 

He  then  began  his  work,  rubbed  the  table  and  the  legs 
of  the  table  very  carefully,  and  then  swept  the  floor  with  a 
broom  as  nimbly  as  possible.  When  he  had  so  done,  he  re- 
turned to  the  dish  and  the  beer-can,  hoping  this  second 
time  to  meet  with  better  success,  and^  again  pushed  them 
away  angrily.  Then  he  went  on  with  his  work :  came  to 
the  benches,  which  he  washed,  scoured,  and  rubbed,  both 
top  and  bottom ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  place  where 
the  two  students  lay,  he  passed  over  them,  and  set  to  work 
upon  the  place  close  to  their  feet.  When  he  had  finished, 
he  began  a  second  time,  and  a  second  time  passed  the 
strangers  without  notice. 

But  when  he  came  to  them  a  third  time,  he  stroked  the 

hair,  and  the  whole  body  indeed,  of  the  one  who  had  not 

partaken  of  the  meal  without  causing  him  the  least  pain  ; 

but  he  seized  hold  of  the  other  by  the  feet,  pulled  him  off 

the  bench,  dragged  him  twice  round  the  floor,  there  left 

him,  and  then  ran  behind  the   oven  laughing  at  the  trick 

he  had  played  him. 

The  student  crept  back  to  the  benchi  but  in  a  quartet  ol 

I 
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an  hour  the  Kobold  began  his  work  again— swept,  scoured, 
washed.  There  lay  the  two  students,  trembling  with 
fright;  he  touched  the  one  very  lightly  as  before,  but 
again  seized  upon  him  who  had  partaken  of  his  supper, 
'flung  him  to  the  ground,  and  then  ran  with  a  loud  and 
wild  laugh  behind  the  oven. 

The  students  thereupon  determined  that  they  would  no 
longer  remain  upon  the  bench;  accordingly  they  arose, 
and  making  their  way  to  the  well-closed  door,  uttered  a 
loud  shout,  but  this  was  not  heard  by  any  one.  They  then 
agreed  to  lay  down  upon  the  floor,  but  not  even  here  would 
the  Kobold  allow  them  any  rest.  He  came  a  third  time, 
seized  the  offending  party,  dragged  him  about,  and  then 
laughed  at  him.  The  poor  student  at  last  went  almost 
mad,  drew  his  dagger,  thrust  and  stabbed  in  the  corners 
where  the  laughter  seemed  to  come  from,  and  with  the 
most  provoking  language  challenged  the  jKobold  to  come 
forth ;  then  seated  himself  with  his  weapon  upon  the 
bench,  to  see  what  further  would  happen,  but  the  noise 
ceased,  and  all  remained  quiet. 

The  miller  scolded  them  in  the  morning  for  having  neg- 
lected the  caution  which  he  had  given  them,  and  laid 
hands  upon  the  Kobold's  supper,  which,  he  assured  them, 
was  very  likely  to  have  cost  them  their  lives. 

NoTB  —Grimm,  DeuUehe  8agen,  Band  1.  s.  93-96.    The  busy 
spirit  who  here  plays  the  principal  part,  is  a  German  variety  of  the 
Domestic  Spirit,  for  whom  every  nation  has  its  peculiar  name.    He 
is  almost  identical  with  the  spirit  described  by  Milton,  who 
•  Tells  how  the  drudging  Goblin  sweat 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set/ 
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25.— THE  THREE  SERPENT-LEAVES. 

There  was  once  s  poor  man  who  had  an  only  son,  but 
him  he  could  no  longer  support.  Then  said  the  son, 
*  Dear  father,  things  go  so  badly  you  can  no  longer  give 
me  bread ;  I  will,  therefore,  set  forth  and  see  what  I  can 
do  for  myself  in  the  world.*  Then  his  father  gave  him 
his  blessing,  and  with  great  sorrow  he  took  his  departure, 
became  a  soldier,  and  went  at  once  into  the  field  of  battle. 
And  when  he  came  before  the  enemy,  it  went  very  hard 
with  him,  and  the  blue  beans  flew  about  like  hail,  so  that 
his  comrades  fell  on  all  sides  of  him. 

At  last  their  general  fell  likewise,  and  the  soldiers 
would  have  taken  to  flight,  but  the  youth  stepped  forward, 
inspired  them  with  courage,  and  said,  *  We  will  not  desert 
our  fatherland.'  Then  they  followed  him  with  one  accord, 
fell  upon  the  enemy,  and  overcame  them.  And  when  the 
news  came  to  the  king,  that  this  youth  alone  had  gained 
the  victory,  he  promoted  him,  made  him  a  man  of  great 
rank  and  power,  and  gave  him  much  riches. 

Now  this  king  had  a  very  fair  but  very  extraordinary 
daughter,  who  had  made  a  very  strange  vow, — namely,  that 
whoever  would  become  her  lord  and  husband  must  first 
promise  never  to  survive  her ;  and,  moreover,  that  if  she 
died  first,  he  would  allow  himself  to  be  buried  alive  with 
her :  she,  on  the  other  hand,  promising  to  do  the  same, 
provided  her  husband  died  first.  This  oath  had,  however, 
driven  away  all  her  lovers,  for  every  one  was  afraid  of  being 
thrust  alive  into  the  grave  with  her, 

i2 
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Now  this  youth,  as  one  of  the  first  persons  at  the  king's 
court,  saw  the  beautiful  princess,  and  was  so  completely  en- 
amoured of  her  great  beauty,  that  he  at  last  solicited  the 
king's  permission  to  marry  her.  Then  the  king  answered, 
*  Whosoever  marries  my  daughter  must  not  be  afraid  of 
going  alive  into  the  grave ; '  and  related  to  him  the  vow 
which  she  had  made.  But  the  love  which  this  youth  bore 
towards  her  was  so  great,  that  he  made  the  promise,  and 
never  bethought  him  of  the  danger  of  it ;  and  thereupon 
were  the  wedding  ceremonies  celebrated  with  great  magni- 
ficence. 

Now  they  lived  long  and  happily  together,  until  it  hap- 
pened that  the  yoimg  queen  fell  sick,  and  no  physician 
could  cure  her,  and  at  length  she  died.  And  when  she 
lay  there  dead,  fear  fell  upon  him,  because  of  his  promise 
that  he  would  suffSer  himself  to  be  buried  alive  with  her ; 
and  the  old  king  caused  all  the  doors  to  be  guarded  by 
sentinels,  that  he  should  not  escape,  and  told  him  that  he 
was  now  to  perform  what  he  had  bound  himself  to  do. 
And  when  the  day  came,  and  the  body  was  borne  to  the 
royal  vault,  he  was  conducted  there  likewise,  and  the 
doors  were  all  closed  and  fastened  upon  him.  Near  the 
coffin  they  placed  a  table,  and  upon  the  table  a  lamp,  and 
four  loaves  of  bread  and  four  flasks  of  wine ;  and  when 
these  were  consumed,  he  must  starve  and  die. 

Now  sate  he  down  by  the  coffin  full  of  sorrow  and  an- 
guish, and  every  day  he  ate  a  little  bit  of  bread  and  drank 
a  little  drop  of  wine,  and  yet  saw  that  death  kept  approach- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  to  him.  Now  it  happened  that  he 
once  saw  a  serpent  creep  from  out  of  one  of  the  comers  of 
the  vault,  and  approach  the  body.  And  as  he  thought 
it  cune  to  prey  upon  the  body,  he  drew  his  sword,  and 
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said,  '  So  long  m  I  lire,  thou  shalt  not  injure  her;'  and  he 
smote  the  serpent  into  three  pieces. 

And  after  a  while,  he  saw  another  serpent  creep  from 
the  same  comer,  which,  when  it  saw  the  other  lying  there 
dead,  and  hewn  into  three  pieces,  crept  back  quickly,  and 
soon  returned  again,  bearing  in  its  mouth  three  leaves. 
And  it  took  the  three  pieces  of  the  serpent,  laid  them  pro- 
perly together,  and  placed  upon  every  one  of  the  wounds  a 
leaf.  And  thereupon  the  dissevered  parts  immediately 
joined  together,  the  serpent  moved,  and  was  alive,  and  the 
two  fled  together  hastily ;  but  the  leaves  remained  upon 
the  ground. 

And  the  man  who  had  looked  on,  and  had  seen  all  that 
had  passed,  thought,  *  What  wondrous  powers  these  leaves 
must  possess ! — if  they  can  restore  a  serpent  to  life  again, 
they  can  perhaps  do  as  much  for  a  human  being.*  So  he 
picked  them  up,  and  laid  one  upon  the  mouth  of  the 
corpse,  and  one  upon  each  of  the  eyes ;  and  immediately 
the  blood  began  to  circulate  in  the  body,  and  rushed  into 
the  blanched  cheeks,  and  they  became  once  more  red. 
Then  she  drew  breath,  lifted  up  her  eyes,  opened  her 
mouth,  and  said,  *  Oh  God !  where  am  I  ?'  *  Thou  art  with 
me,  dearest  wife,'  replied  he,  and  gave  her  a  little  bread  and 
a  little  wine  to  strengthen  her,  and  then  related  to  her  all 
that  had  happened,  and  by  what  means  he  had  restored 
her  to  life.  Then  they  arose  in  great  joy,  and  knocked  so 
loudly  against  the  door,  that  those  who  were  watching  it 
heard  them,  and  informed  the  king  of  it.  The  king  came 
himself  and  opened  the  door :  there  stood  they  both,  sound 
and  well ;  and  he  led  them  forth,  and  rejoiced  with  them 
that  now  all  their  sorrows  were  passed. 

Aad  the  three  serpent-JeaveSf  which  the  youngkingYivA 
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ample  store  of  provistons ;  eventually,  by  good  fortune,   he  was 
delivered  from  his  imprieonment. 

A  •imilar  custom  between  man  and  wife  is  mentioned  in  '  The 
Akabian  Nights/  in  one  of  the  voyages  of  Sindbad. 


26.— THE  HUNTER  HACKELNBERG  AND  THE 

TUT^SEL* 

The  wild  huntsman,  Hackelnherg,  traverses  the  Hartz 
mountains  and  in  the  Thuringian  forest;  yet,  he  seems 
mostly  to  prefer  the  Hakel,  from  which  he  derives  his 
name,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dummhurg.f 
Oft-times  is  he  heard  ahout  midnight,  in  rain  and  storm, 
when  the  moonlight  is  breaking  by  fits  and  starts  through 
the  troubled  sky,  following  through  the  air  with  his  hounds, 
shadows  of  the  wild  beasts  which  he  slew  in  day  of  yore. 
Generally  speaking,  his  retinue  proceeds  from  the  Dunim- 
burg,  straight  over  the  Hakel  to  the  now  desolate  village 
of  Ammendorf.  J 

1 ,       I     am  T- * 

*  Or  Tooting-  Ursula,  from  tuten,  to  toot  or  blow  on  the  horn 

t  The  Dummburg,  which  is  before  mentioned,  (p.  73J  as  the 
scene  of  the  story  of  "  The  Haunted  Castle."  and  whose  massy  walls 
seem  to  bid  defiance  to  time  and  the  hand  of  the  spoiler,  lies  between 
the  Monasteries  of  Hedersleben  and  Adersleben,  on  the  eastern  sum- 
mit of  the  Hakel,  a  wood  in  the  Principality  of  Halberstadt,  which 
was  at  one  time  connected  with  the  Hartz. 

/  (V^jthin  the  land-marks  of  the  Magdeburghian  town  of  Hakeborn, 
not  far  from  the  little  village  of  Egelo. 
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Yet,  he  was  only  teen  by  a  £ew  Sunday-children.*  Some- 
times he  met  them  as  a  lonely  himtsman«  accompanied  by 
one  solitary  hound;  sometimes  he  was  seen  in  a  carriage 
drawn  by  four  horses,  and  followed  by  six  dogs  of  the 
chase.  But  all  heard  the  low  bellowing  of  his  hounds,  and 
the  splashing  of  his  horse*s  feet,  in  the  swamps  of  the 
moor,  all  heard  his  cry  of  "  Hu !  ha!**  and  saw  his  asso- 
ciate and  fore-runner — the  Tut-OseL 

Once  upon  a  time  three  wanderers  seated  themseWes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dummbuig.  The  night  was 
already  far  adranced;  the  moon  gleamed  faintly  through 
the  chasing  clouds ;  all  around  was  stilL  Suddenly  they 
heard  something  rush  along  orer  their  heads ;  they  looked 
up,  and  an  immense  screech-owl  flew  before  them.  '  Ha!' 
cried  one  of  them,  '  there  is  the  Tut-Osel !  Hadcelnbeig, 
the  wild  huntsman,  is  not  far  off.'  '  Let  us  fly,'  exclaimed 
the  second,  *  before  the  spirits  orertake  us.*  '  We  cannot 
fly,'  said  the  third;  '  but  you  have  nothing  to  fear  if  you 
do  not  irritate  him.  Lay  yourselres  down  upon  your  faces 
when  he  passes  over  us.  But  remember  yon  must  not  think 
of  addressing  Hackelnberg,  lest  he  treat  you  as  he  treated 
the  shepherd.' 

And  the  wanderers  laid  themselves  under  the  bushes. 
Presently  they  heard  around  them  the  rushing  by,  a  s  i 
were,  of  a  whole  pack  of  hounds,  hunting  in  the  under- 
wood ;  and  high  in  the  air,  above  them,  they  heard  a 
hollow  sound  like  that  of  a  hunted  beast  of  the  forest,  and 
ever  and  anon  they  trembled  at  hearing  the  fearful-toned 
voice  of  the  Wild  Huntsman,  uttering  his  well-known 


•  Children  boro  of  a  Soiidsy  were  foroieriy  rappoted  to  he  eu- 
dowed  with  the  power  o f  teeing  BpMtM. 
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*  Hu !  hu  !*  Two  of  the  wsoderers  pressed  closely  to  the 
emith;  but  the  third  could  not  resist  his  inclination  to 
have  a  peep  at  what  was  going  on.  He  looked  up  slant- 
ingly, through  the  branches,  and  saw  the  shadow  of  a 
huDtsman  pass  directly  oyer  him. 

Suddenly,  all  around  was  hushed.  The  wanderers  arose 
slowly  and  timidly,  and  looked  alter  Hackelnbei^.  But 
he  had  vanished,  and  did  not  return. 

'  But  who  is  the  Tut-Osel,*  enquired  the  second 
wanderer,  after  a  long  pause? 

*  In  a  distant  nunnery  in  Thuringia,'  replied  the  first, 

*  there  once  lived  a  nun  named  Ursula,  who,  even  during 
her  life-time,  tormented  all  the  sisterhood  with  her  dis- 
cordant voice,  and  oftentimes  interrupted  the  service  of  the 
church,  for  which  reason  they  called  her  Tut  Ursel.  But 
it  was  far  worse  when  she  died.  For  .firom  eleven  o'clock 
at  night  she  thrust  her  head  through  a  hole  in  the  tower 
and  tooted  miserably;  and  every  morning  at  about  four 
o'clock  she  joined  unasked  in  the  matin  song. 

'  For  a  few  days  the  sisterhood  endured  this  with  beating 
heart  and  on  bended  knees.  But  on  the  fourth  morning, 
when  she  joined  in  the  service,  and  one  of  the  nuns 
whispered  tremblingly  to  her  neighbour-^* ha!  it  is  surely 
our  Tut  Ursel,'  the  song  suddenly  ceased,  the  hair  of  their 
heads  stood  up  on  end,  and  all  the  nuns  rushed  from  the 
church,  ^claiming — *Ha!  Tut  Ursel— Tut  Ursel.'  And 
despite  of  the  penances  and  chastisements  with  which  they 
were  threatened,  not  one  of  the  nuns  would  enter  the  church 
again  until  such  times  as  the  Tut  Ursel  was  banished  from 
the  walls  of  the  nunnery.  For  this  purpose  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  exorcists  of  the  day,  a  capuchin  friar,  from  a 
cloister  on  the  banks  oi  the  Danube,  w&sput  in  requisition. 
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and  he  sncceeded,  t>y  pnyer  and  fasting,  in  banishinf^  Unel 
in  the  shape  of  a  screech  owl,  to  the  far  distant  Dumm- 
bnig. 

Here  she  met  Hackelnberg,  the  wild  huntsman,  and 
found  in  his  wood-^ny — 'Hu!  HuV — as  great  delight  as 
he  did  in  her  *  U !  hu !'  And  ^o  they  now  always  hunt 
together,  he  glad  to  have  a  spirit  after  his  own  kind,  and 
she  rejoiced  in  the  extreme,  to  be  no  longer  compelled  to 
reside  within  the  walls  of  a  cloister,  and  to  listen  to  the 
echo  of  her  own  song. 

So  much  for  the  Tut  Osel.  Now  tell  us  how  it  fared 
with  the  shepherd  who  spoke  to  Hackelnberg.  *  Listen  to 
the  maryellous  adventure,'  said  the  third  wanderer.  *A 
shepherd  once  hearing  the  wild  huntsman  journeying  over 
his  folds,  encouraged  the  spirit  hounds  and  called  out  to 
him,  '  Good  sport  to  you,  Hackelnberg.'  Hackelnbei^ 
instantly  turned  round  and  roared  out  to  him  in  a  voice 
like  thunder,  '  Since  you  have  helped  me  to  set  on  the 
hounds,  you  shall  have  part  of  the  spoil.'  The  trembling 
shepherd  tried  to  hide  himself.  But  Hackelnberg  hurled 
the  half-consumed  haunch  of  a  horse  into  the  shepherd's 
cart  with  such  violence  that  It  could  scarcely  be  removed. 

l^OTB.— Such  is  the  legend  of  Hackelnberg  and  of  Tooting  Ursula, 
as  recorded  by  Otmak  in  his  VoXk$agen  (s.  241— 247),  and  the  follow- 
ing is  the  illustrative  note  which  he  has  subjoined  to  the  tradition : — 

"  A  follower  of  the  chase  like  Nimrod,  of  the  noble  family  of 

Hakelberg  or  Hackelnberg.  in  all  probability  gave  rise  to  this  legend. 

The  last  known  hunter  of  this  race  was  Hans  von  Hakelberg,  who 

died  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  a  hospital  which  lies  by  the  road 

^de  Bot  far  from  the  Bailiwick  of  Wolperode,  neax  Hom^^ut^.  ou 
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the  borders  of  the  Duchy  of  Bmnswick.  The  place  of  his  burial  in 
the  churchyard  there  is  still  marked  by  a  tombstone,  on  which  is 
represented  a  knight  in  fall  harness  riding  on  a  mule,  or  a  horse 
which,  from  the  unskilfulness  of  the  carver.  looks  like  one.  In 
former  times,  travellers  through  Wulperode  used  to  regard  with 
astonishment  the  wondrous  lEuightly  armour  of  Hans  of  Hackeln- 
bei^,  which  was  there  deposited.  Now,  however,  the  helmet  alone 
is  to  be  seen  there,  all  the  rest  of  his  armour  being  now  at  Deer 
sheim ;  but  how  it  got  there  is  pot  known.  Of  his  remarkable  death 
the  following  legend  is  there  preserved : — 

'  Hans  von  Hackelnberg,  who  was  High  Master  of  the  Chase  to 
the  Dukes  of  Brunswick,  found  his  sole  delight  in  hunting.  That  he 
might  indulge  in  his  fiavourite  pursuit,  he  purchased  or  rented  seve- 
ral near-lying  hunting-grounds ;  and  thus  hunted  with  his  attend- 
ants and  large  packs  of  hounds  through  fields,  thickets,  and  the 
fore-lands  of  the  Hartz  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  both  by  day 
and  night. 

'  It  once  happened  to  him  to  spend  the  night  in  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tains, when  there  appeared  to  him,  in  a  dream,  a  terrible  wild  boar, 
which,  after  a  long  struggle,  overpowered  him.  When  he  awoke, 
the  fearful  vision  arose  perpetually  before  his  eyes,  and  all  he  could 
do  he  failed  in  banishing  completely  from  his  thoughts  the  wild 
boar,  although  he  himself  laughed  at  the  dream. 

'  Some  days  afterwards,  he  found  in  the  Hartz  an  immense  wild 
boar,  which  in  colour,  in  its  upraised  bristles,  its  size,  and  the  length 
of  its  tusks,  was  precisely  like  that  which  he  had  seen  in  his  dream 
The  contest  b^^n  with  wildness,  rage,  and  strength  on  both  sides. 
and  long  was  the  issue  doubtful.  Thanks  to  his  activity,  the  victory 
remained  with  Hans  von  Hackelnberg.  and  lie  foTXuuately  stretched 


/ 
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his  terrific  enemy  on  the  earth.  When  he  saw  him  lying  at  his  feet. 
he  feasted  his  eyes  for  a  while  on  the  sight,  and  kicked  his  foot 
against  liis  frightful  tnsks,  saying,  '  You  have  not  done  me  this 
time.'  But  he  kicked  with  such  violence,  that  one  of  the  sharp 
fangs  of  the  boar  penetrated  his  boot,  and  wounded  his  foot. 

'  At  first  he  took  but  little  notice  of  the  wound,  and  continued  the 
chase  until  nightfall.  On  his  return,  however,  hisfoot  was  so  swollen 
that  he  was  obliged  to  have  his  boot  cut  off.  For  want  of  being 
carefully  dressed,  the  wound,  in  a  few  days,  got  so  inflamed,  that  he 
hastened  back  to  Wolfenbuttel  to  procure  assistance.  But  the 
motion  of  the  carriage  became  insupportable  to  him,  and  it  was  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  reached  the  Hospital  at  Wulpe- 
rode,  in  which  he  died  shortly  afterwards.' 


27.— THE  BOTTLE-IMP. 

There  was  opce  a  poor  wood-cutter,  who  had  worked 
hard  from  morning  till  night;  and  when  at  last  he  had 
contrived  to  scrape  together  a  little  money,  he  said  to  his 
son,  '  You  are  my  only  child;  the  money  that  I  have  saved 
I  will  spend  in  educating  you,  so  that  when  I  grow  old, 
and  my  limbs  are  too  stiff  to  labour,  you  may  be  able  to 
support  me.*  So  the  lad  went  to  the  village  school,  and 
was  so  diligent  that  he  was  a  favourite  of  the  master.  But 
the  trifle  which  the  old  man  had  saved  was  soon  spent,  and 
the  boy  was  obliged  to  return  home.    *0)iy    wA  XV« 
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father  sorrowfully,  *  I  have  no  more  money  to  give  you, 
and  the  times  are  so  hard  that   I  can't   earn  one  farthing 
more  than  is  enough    to  keep  me.'     *  Dear  father,'  said 
the  boy,  *  never  mind ;  it  is  God's   will,  and  every  thing 
will  turn  out  for  the  best.     I  will  soon  reconcile  myself  to 
it ;  and  will  remain  with  you,  and  go  with  you  into  the 
forests,  and  there  earn  my  own  living.'    *  Alas  !  my  son,' 
said  the  old  man,  *  that  will  go  very  hard  with  you  ;  you 
are  unused  to  labour,  and  would  soon  tire  :  besides,  I  have 
only    one  axe,  and  Ao  money    wherewith    to  purchase 
another.'    *  Go  and  borrow  one  of  some  neighbour,'  said 
his  son,  '  until  such  times   as  I  have  earned  enough  to 
buy  one.' 

So  the  old  man  borrowed  an  axe  from  his  neighbour, 
and  the  next  morning  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  they  went 
together  into  the  forest.  The  son  helped  his  father,  and 
worked  quite  briskly  and  actively.  And  when  it  was 
mid-day,  his  father  said,  '  Now  let  us  rest,  and  eat  our 
meal ;  and  we  shall  work  so  much  better  afterwards.'  But 
the  son  took  his  little  loaf  in  his  hand,  and  said,  *You 
rest,  father ;  but  I  am  not  tired,  and  so  I  shall  go  into  the 
wood  and  look  for  birds'  nests.'  *  You  are  a  silly  fellow,' 
said  the  father;  *  you  will  then  be  tired,  and  not  able  to 
raise  your  arm :  stop  and  sit  by  me.* 

But  the  lad  went  into  the  wood,  ate  his  dinner  quite 
heartily,  and  looked  about  the  branches  for  birds'  nests. 
And  he  went  rambling  about  until  at  last  he  came  to  an 
immense  oak,  which  must  have  been  standing  for  many 
hundred  years,  and  which  five  men  could  not  span.  And 
as  he  was  standing  and  looking  at  it,  and  considering  how 
many  birds  must  have  built  their  nests  in  it,  he  thought  all 
of  a  sudden  tbut  be  heard  a  voice.    Re  \\%teYied.  «xA\i««xd 
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some  one  calling  to  him,  in  a  hollow  voice  *  Let  me  out,  let 
me  out !'  He  looked  about,  .but  could  not  see  any  body : 
and  it  seemed  to  him  as  though  the  voice  came  out  of  the 
earth  ;  so  he  said,  *  Where  are  you?'  The  voice  answered 
*  I  am  stuck  down  here,  among  the  roots  of  the  oak :  let 
me  out,  let  me  out  V  So  the  lad  began  to  clear  the  earth 
from  the.tre^  and  examine  the  roots ;  and  presently,  in  a 
very  little  hole,  there  he  saw  a  glass  flask.  He  took  it  up, 
held  it  against  the  light, and  there  he  discovered  something 
dancing  up  and  down  in  it,  that  looked  for  all  the  world 
like  a  frog.  *  Let  me  out,  let  me  out !'  it  began  again ; 
and  the  boy,  who  thought  there  could  be  no  harm  in  doing 
so,  took  out  the  stopper  from  the  flask.  As  soon  as  he  had 
done  so,  out  sprung  a  spirit,  and  began  so  to  increase  his 
size,  that  almost  instantly  he  stood  before  the  poor  boy  a 
horrible  monster,  half  as  big  as  the  tree.  *  Do  you  know,' 
he  cried  with  a  horrible  voice,  *  what  you  are  to  get  for  set* 
ting  me  free  V  '  No,*  said  the  boy,  fearlessly;  *  how  should 
I  V  «  Then  I'll  tell  you,'  said  the  spirit ;  *  I  must  break 
your  neck  for  it.'  *  You  should  have  told  me  that  before,' 
said  the  boy ;  '  and  then  I  would  have  let  you  stop  where 
y.>u  were.  However,  my  head  shall  remain  on  my  shoul- 
ders; there  are  others  who  must  say  a  word  in  that  bargain.' 
'  What  care  I  for  others?  You  shall  have  your  due.  Do 
you  think  I  have  been  shut  up  there  so  long  at  my  own 
seeking?  No;  it  was  as  a  punishment.  I  am  the  alU 
powerful  spirit  Mercurius ;  and  whoever  let  me  loose,  was 
doomed  to  have  his  neck  broken.'  *  Softly,'  said  the  lad, 
'  we  have  not  come  to  that  yet.  I  must  first  know  that  you 
ctually  were  in  the  bottle,  and  are  the  right  spirit :  if  you 
can  get  in  again,  I  shall  believe  it,  and  then  you  tn\x%X  ^o 
wsA  me  what  you  pJeue.*    '  Oh,  *  said  the  spirit  \i«^ug\iX\\^ , 
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*  that  is  a  very  easy  business  ;*  contracted  himself,  made 
himself  as  thin  and  little  as  be  was  at  first,  and  then  crept 
in  again  at  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  But  scarcely  was  he 
well  in,  before  the  boy  clapped  in  the  stopper,  threw  the 
bottle  into  its  old  place,  among  the  roots  of  the  oak;  and  the 
spirit  was  fairly  deceived. 

The  boy  now  began  to  make  the  b^st  of  his  way  back  to 
his  father ;  but  the  spirit  cried  out,  quite  sorrowfully,  '  D'> 
let  me  out  again,  do  let  me  out  again !'  '  No,'  said  the  boy, 

*  I  don't  let  him  loose  a  second  time  who  threatened  my 
life  the  first.'  '  Set  me  free,'  said  the  spirit,  *  and  I  will 
do  every  thing  that  you  can  desire.'  '  No/  said  the  boy, 
'  you  will  betray  me,  as  you  did  before.'  '  You  are  trifling 
with  your  good  luck,'  said  the  spirit ;  *  let  me  free,  and  I 
will  reward  you  handsomely.'  The  boy  thought,  *  Well, 
I'll  risk  it  I  perhaps  he  will  keep  his  word,  and  not  do  me 
any  harm  :'  so  he  took  out  the  stopper.  The  spirit  step- 
ped out,  began  to  increase  in  size,  and  soon  grew  as  large 
as  before.  Then  he  handed  to  the  lad  a  little  cloth  just 
like  a  plaster,  and  said,  '  If  with  one  end  of  this  you  touch 
a  wound,  it  will  instantly  cure  it ;  and  if  with  the  other 
you  touch  iron  or  steel,  it  will  instantly  turn  it  to  silver.' 

*  I  must  first  try  that,'  said  the  boy  :  so  he  went  to  a  tree, 
struck  the  bark  with  his  axe,  and  then  rubbed  it  with  one 
end  of  the  plaster.     The  wound  closed  up,  and  was  healed. 

*  It  is  all  correct,'  said  he  to  the  spirit ;  *  so  now  we  may 
separate.'  The  spirit  thanked  him  for  his  freedom,  the  lad 
thanked  him  for  his  present,  and  went  back  to  his  father. 

*  Where  have  you  been,*  said  he,  '  running  about  and 

forgetting  your  work  ?     I  said  right  enough,  that  you  would 

not  do  much.*     *  Be  of  good  cheer,  father;  I'll  soon  make 

up  for  it'    *  Ah,  make  up  for  it  I*  md  his  father  angrily ; 
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'  you  can't  do  that.'  *  Take  care,  father ;  1*11  cut  this  tree, 
so  that  it  will  crack  all  round.'  So  he  took  his  plaster, 
smeared  his  axe  with  it,  and  aimed  a  powerful  blow  at  the 
tree;  but  the  iron  was  changed  into  silver,  and  the  sharpness 
quite  gone.  '  Oh,  father,  see  now  what  a  wretched  axe 
you  have  given  me ;  it  has  got  quite  blunt.'  So  his  father 
was*  quite  frightened,  and  said,  *  Ah,  what  have  you  done  ? 
Now  I  must  buy  this  axe,  and  I  don't  know  for  how  much ; 
and  that's  what  I  have  got  by  having  you  to  help  me.'— - 
'  Don't  be  angry,'  replied  his  son,  *  I'll  soon  buy  the  axe.' 
*  You  foolish  fellow,'  cried  the  father,  *  how  are  you  to 
buy  it  ?  You  have  nothing  but  what  I  gave  you.  I  don't 
know  what  school* tricks  you  have  got  in  your  head;  but 
I  am  sure  you  will  never  understand  wood-cutting.' 

After  a  little  while  the  boy  said,  *  I  can't  work  any 
more ;  let  us  leave  off  for  to-night.'     '  What,*  said  the  fa- 
ther, *  do  you  think'  I  will  put  my  hands  in  my  pockets  as 
you  do  ?     No,  I  must  labour  away :  you  can  go  home  if 
you  like.'     *  Father,  it  is  the  first  time  that  ever  I  was  in 
this  wood,  and  I  don't  know  my  way  alone ;  I  wish  you 
would  go  with  me.'     By  this  time  his  anger  had  left  him, 
and  so  the  old  man  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and 
went  home  with  him.    Then  he  said  to  his  son,  '  Go  and 
•ell  that  axe,  and  see  how  much  you  can  get  for  it.    I 
must  labour  hard,  and  make  up  the  difference.'    The  son 
took  the  axe,  and  went  into  the  city  to  a  goldsmith,  who 
proved  it,  laid  it  in  the  scales,  and  said,  *  It  is  worth  four 
hundred  dollars,  but  I  have  not  so  much  by  me.'    '  Never 
mind,'  said  the  boy,  '  give  me  what  you  have  got ;  I  will 
trust  you  the  rest.'     The  goldsmith  gave  him  three  hun- 
«dred  dollars,  and   remained  in  his  debt  for  the    other 
hundred.    The  hoy  went  home,  and  said  to\i\s  i^lVi^Xt 
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'  Well,  I  have  got  money ;  go  in  and  ask  our  neighbour 
what  he  wants  for  his  axe.  '  Oh,  I  know,'  said  his  father; 
*  he  wants  a  dollar  and  a  half.*  *  Then  give  him  three 
dollars ;  that  is  doable,  and  quite  enough.  Look  here  i 
here's  money  in  abundance.'  And  hegaye  his  father  a 
hundred  dollars,  saying,  *  There,  you  shall  never  want ; 
live  in  ease  and  comfort  all  the  rest  of  your  days.'  '  My 
goodness  1'  said  his  father,  *  Imw  have  you  contrived  to 
gain  all  these  riches  ?'  So  he  told  him  all  that  had  hap- 
pened; how,  by  his  good  fortune,  he  had  caught  such  a 
rich  prize  in  the  wood.  With  the  rest  of  the  money  he 
went  again  to  school,  and  learned  all  thAt  be  could;  and 
as  by  means  of  his  plaster  he  could  cure  all  sorts  of 
wounds,  he  at  length  became  the  most  wonderful  physician 
in  the  world. 

NoTS. — The  forgoing  story  is  taken  from  Gbimm,  Kinder  Mtid 
Haua  Marehen  Band  2.  s.  68—84.  The  learned  Editors  of  that 
valuable  and  amusing  miscellany  call  the  reader's  attention,  in  this 
as  in  several  other  instances,  to  the  resemblance  which  exists  be- 
tween the  German  story  and  its  Oriental  counterpart  in  the  Aralnan 
Nigkii.  The  story  of  the  Haunted  Ckutle.  No.  17  of  the  "Lays  and 
Legends  of  Gbkmany,"  being  one  of  those  which  they  especially 
remark  as  proving  the  undeniable  connexion  between  these  national 
factions. 

Among  many  similar  stories  cited  by  the  brothers  Grimm  on  this 
occasion,  the  most  important  are  that  of  Virgiliut,  which  the  reader 
will  find  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Editor's  Early  English  Prote 
Jtomancet;  and  the  following  legend  of  the  celebrated  Paracelsus. 
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28.— THE  LEGEND  OP  PARACELSUS. 

It  once  happened  that  Paracelsus  was  walking  through  a 
forest,  when  he  heard  a  voice  calling  to  him  by  name.  He 
looked  around,  and  at  length  discovered  that  it  proceeded 
from  a  fir-tree,  in  the  trunk  of  which  there  was  a  Spirit 
enclosed,  by  a  small  stopper  sealed  with  three  crosses. 

The  Spirit  begged  of  Paracelsus  to  set  him  free.  This 
he  readily  promised,  on  condition  of  the  Spirit  bestowing 
upon  him  a  medicine  capable  x>f  healing  all  diseases,  and  a 
tincture  which  would  turn  every  thing  it  touched  to  gold. 
The  Spirit  acceded  to  his  request ;  whereupon  Paracelsus 
took  his  penknife,  and  succeeded,  after  son^e  trouble,  in 
getting  out  the  stopper.  A  loathsome  black  spider  crept 
forth,  which  ran  down  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  it  reached  the  ground  before  it  was  changed, 
and  became,  as  if  rising  out  of  the  earth,  a  tall  haggard 
man,  with  squinting  red  eyes,  and  wrapped  iH  a  scarlet 
mantle. 

He  led  Paracelsus  to  a  high  07erhanging  craggy  mount, 
and  with  a  hazel  twig,  which  he  had  broken  off  by  the  way, 
he  smote  the  rock,  which  splitting  with  a  crash  at  the  blow, 
divided  itself  in  twain,  and  the  Spirit  disappeared  within 
it.  He,  however,  soon  returned  wi^  two  small  phials, 
which  he  handed  to  Paracelsus,  a  yellow  one  containing 
the  tincture,  which  turned  all  it  touched  to  gold,  and  a 
white  one  holding  the  medicine  which  healed  all  diseases. 
He  then  smote  the  rock  a  second  time,  and  thereupon  it 
instantly  closed  again. 

Both  now  set  forth  on  their  return ;  the  Spii?^ 

k2 
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his  course  towards  Inspruck,  to  seize  upon  the  magician 
who  had  banished  him  from  that  city.     Now  Paracelsus 
trembled  for  the  consequences  which  his  releasing  the  Evil 
One  would  entail  upon  him  who  had  conjured  him  into  the 
tree,  and  bethought  him  how  he  might  rescue  him.     So 
when  they  arriyed  once  more  at  the  fir-tree,  he  asked  the 
Spirit  if  he  could  possibly  transform  himself  once  more 
into  a  spider,  and  let  him  see  him  creep  again  into  the 
hole.     The  Spirit  said,  it  was  not  only  possible,  but  that 
he  should  be  most  happy  to  make  such  a  display  of  his  art 
for  the  gratification  of  his  deliverer. 

Accordingly,  he  once  more  assumed  the  form  of  a  spider, 
and  crept  again  into  the  well-known  crevice.  When  he  had 
done  so,  Paracelsus,  who  had  kept  the  stopper  all  ready  in 
his  hand  for  the  purpose,  clapped  it  as  quick  as  lightning 
into  the  hole,  hammered  it  in  firmly  with  a  stone,  and  with 
his  knife  made  three  fresh  crosses  upon  it.      The  Spirit, 
mad  with  rage,  shook  the  fir.  tree,  as  though  with  a  whirl- 
wind that  he  might  drive  out  the  stopper,  which  Paracelsus 
had  thrust  in ;  but  his  fury  was  of  no  avail.      It  held  fast 
and  left  him  there  with  little  hope  of  escape ;  for  on  account 
of  the  great  drifts  of  snow  from  the  mountains,  the  forest 
will  never  be  cut  down,  and  although  he  should  call  day 
and  night,  nobody  in  that  neighbourhood  ever  ventures 
near  the  spot. 

Paracelsus,  however,  found  that  the  phials  were  such  as 
he  had  demanded;  and  it  was  by  their  means  that  he  after- 
wards became  such  a  celebrated  and  distinguished  man. 

NOTB.— Sucb,  with  the  exception  of  •ubstituting  the  word  spirit 
for  devil,  is  the  Appenzelian  legend  respecting  Paracelsus,  as  quoted 
by  the  Gbimms.  Bd.  3,  s.  186,  187,  from  the  MorgefUtlatt,  1817, 
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29.— SIR  TANNHAUSER. 

The  noble  Tannliauser  wat  a  knight  devoted  to  Ttlorout 
adventures  and  beautiful  women.  At  the  Italian  conrtt  he 
was  pre-eminent  in  love  at  in  tournament.  In  ICantna,  et- 
pecially,  he  won  the  affectiont  of  a  diftingnithed  lady, 
who  loved  him  to  dittraction,  and  the  friendihip  of  a 
learned  fdiiloiopher,  who  converted  with  him  frequently  on 
supernatural  subjects,  and  displayed  to  htm  the  mtfvels 
of  the  world  of  spirits  as  readily  as  a  sacristan  opens  to  the 
devout  the  shrines  which  contain  the  reliqnes  belonging  to 
the  church;  and  in  fact  this  learned  man,  whose  name  wa* 
Hilario,  was  wont  to  distinguish  himself  by  the  title  of 
Scu^ristarium  Mundi  et  Ccb{»— Sacristan  of  Heaven  and 
Earth. 

In  this  converse  would  Tannhauser  oftentimes  remain 
so  deeply  engaged,  as  to  forget  the  midni^t  hour,  at  which 
his  gentle  Lisaura  was  commonly  accustomed  to  open  for 
him  the  door  of  her  garden,  and  to  conduct  him  to  a  bower 
where  wine  and  love  awaited  for  him.  This  amour  was  nti 
secret  to  the  learned  Hilario,  who  contented  himself  with 
advising  the  amorous  German  to  use  great  caution  in  the 
affair.  But  Lisaura  was  jealous,  and  threatened  to  revenge 
herself  should  she  discover  that  another  shared  with  her 
in  his  affections.  Tannhauser,  to  quiet  her  suspicions, 
made  known  to  her  the  nature  of  his  connexion  with  Hila- 
rio, and  his  ardent  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  mys- 
teries  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  ordinary  men« 

'*  Remain  content  with  this  world,  and  love  me,"  ex- 
claimed Lisaura  to  him,  hot  in  vain ;  for,  enchAatcd  w\l\i 
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the  manrellous  tales  which  Hilario  had  related  to  him,  he 
now  wished  for  nothing  less  than  to  participate  in  the  love 
of  some  beauteous  elementary  spirit,  who  should,  for  his 
sake,  assume  the  form  of  mortal  woman. 

*  That  is  not  difficult  to  be  accomplished,*  said  Hilario, 
smiling,  *  there  are  Sylphs  and  Undines  in  abundance  who 
are  ready  to  join  in  ailiance  with  creatures  of  this  earth. 
The  noble  house  of  Lusignaa,  in  Prance,*  the  houses  of 
Ondino  and  Marello,  in  Sicily,  afford  public  evidence  of 
this  fact ;  setting  aside  similar  conneziona  which  have 
nerer  been  made  known  to  the  world.  Nay  more,  if  such 
were  your  desire — ^you  might  kiss  the  queen  of  all  love  and 
loTers — Dame  Venus  hcrs^. 

*  What,  I V  exclaimed  Tannhauser. 

'  You  I    aye,  you ;    or  any  one  else  who   has  courage 
enough  to  venture  into  the  Venusberg.' 

*  Whythe  Venusbergr 

*  Because  'tis  there  Dame  Venus  holds  her  court,  and 
there  you  may  dedicate  your  life  to  love  and  beautiful 
women,  without  being  tied  and  confined  by  laws  and  vows ; 
to-day  you  may  bestow  your  smiles  on  one,  to-morrow  on 
another,  and  change  as  often  as  you  please.  Nay,  Dame 
Venus  herself^  the  Queen  of  Lore,  ftnd  very  Empress  of 
Delight,  will  receive  with  rapture  the  affections  of  him  who 
has  boldly  ventured  there  to  claim  such  distinction  at  her 
hands.  There,  it  is  said,  she  holds  tournaments,  feasts 
and  festivals,  gives  sumptuous  banqiiets,  and  in  one  word 
fulfils  most  heartily  and  bewitchingly  the  promise  held  out 


*  See  Story  of  Melutine,  No.  16.  Lays  avd  Lbobnds  op  Frangb, 
and  a  similar  Legend  relative  to  the  Spanish  family  of  Haro.  will 
appear  in  the   following  number  of  the  Lays  and  Lsornds  06> 
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by  the  intcription  over  the  entrance  to  the  Venuiberg, 
which  says,  '  Here  Dame  Venut  holdt  her  Court.* 

'  Thither  will  I  go  then,  to  gaie  on  the  Queen  o£  this 
Earth  and  of  Olympus ;  at  her  Court  will  I  taste  the  plea- 
sures of  life  and  participate  in  her  love.' 

The  infatuated  Tannhauser,  enttngled  in  the  meshes  of 
his  unbounded  desires,  set  forth,  having  withdrawn  secretly 
from  Mantua,  and  entered  tlM  Venusberg. 

Lisalura  no  sooner'hesrd  of  his  departure,  than  finding 
herself  deserted,  she  thnnt  a  4agger  into  her  heart.  This 
was  the  pledge  and  offering  of 'love  which  the  ^dor  blinded 
creature  offered  to  fhe  g<kldeas  of  his  choice^  who  received 
him  most  affectionately,  and  bade  him  welcome  into  her 
alluring  kingdom.  ' 

Long  did  he  tarry  there,  but  all  the  enj<qrment8  which 
those  realms  of  love  afforded,  failed  to  banish  from  li'is 
memory  the  remembrance  of  the  world  which  he  had  left. 
Feelings  of  regret  and  repentance  began  at  length  to  be 
busy  within  him,  and  he  longed  to  traverse,  as  a  pilgrim 
and  a  penitent,  the  face  of  the  earth  once  more,  and  to  learn 
from  the  head  of  his  church,  '  Thou  art  forgiven.' 

But  it  was  long  before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  to  tear 
himself  from  the  fair  round  arms  by  which  he  was  entwined, 
— longer  before  those  arms  opened  to  release  him.  At 
last,  however,  permission  to  depart  was  readily  accorded  to 
him. 

He  hastened  to  Mantua,  wept  over  the  grave  of  the  gen- 
tle Lisaura,  and  then  prooeeded.to  Rome,  where  he  made 
a  public  confession  of  his  sins  to  Pope  Urban,  and  besought 
him  to  grant  him  absolution.  But  the  Holy  Father  replied, 
'  Thy  sins  can  no  more  be  forgiven  than  this  dry  wand  on 
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which  I  lean,  can  bad  forth  and  bear  once  more  green 
leaTes— away!    Depart  from  hence  !' 

Tannhauter,  driven  to  despair  by  this  announcement, 
fled  from  Rome,  and  sought,  but  sought  in  vain  for  his 
friend,  Hilario.    He  was  gone— no  one  knew  whither. 

*  Alas,  then,  whither  shall  I  turn  V  exclaimed  the  heart, 
broken  and  afflicted  knight. 

And  behold,  Dame  Venus  stood  before  him ;  with  a  most 
bewitching  smile  she  reached  out  her  hand  to  him,  and  the 
forlorn  wretch  followed  her,  and  returned  to  the  mountain, 
there  to  abide  until  the  day  of  judgment.  What  in  the 
mean  while  happened  at  Rome.  Wonder  of  wonders— 4he 
Pope's  wand  sprouted,  and  green  leaves  sprang  from  the 
sapless  wood.  Urban  alarmed  at  this  miracle  despatched 
messengers  after  the  unhappy  knight;  but  he  was  no 
where  to  be  found,  for  despair,  as  we  know,  had  driven  him 
once  more  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  Venusbergf. 

NoTB. — Such  is  the  history  of  the  noble  Tannhauser,  as  related  in 
the  Bibliothek  der  Romantiieh-Wunderbaren,  Bd.  1,  s.  231—237. 
The  authority  whence  it  is  derived  is  not  given  by  the  Editor,  and 
it  has  the  air  of  being  a  modem  rifaeciamento.  This  is  the  more 
likely  to  be  the  case,  that  the  Editor  concludes  by  saying, '  that  this 
adventure  is  related  with  great  naivetk  in  an  old  popular  song, 
which  I  give  as  I  have  found  it ;'  which  song,  most  probably,  fur- 
nished him  with  the  outlines  of  his  story.  The  subject  is,  however, 
one  so  frequently  alluded  to,  that,  though  the  old  song  is  somewhat 
quaint  and  obscure,  we  have,  for  the  reasons  we  have  just  men- 
tioned, thought  right  to  insert  a  translation  of  it. 
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30.— THE  ANCIENT  BALLAD  OF  SIR  TANN- 

HAUSER. 

Now  then,  forsooth,  I'll  straight  begin 

Of  Tannhaaser  to  sing, 
Of  what  he  with  Dame  Venus  wrought— 

Oh,  'tis  a  wondrous  thing. 

Tannhauser  was  a  noble  knight. 

Great  wonders  would  he  see, 
So  entered  in  the  Venusberg, 

For  love  of  Feminie. 

'  Sir  Tannhauser  thou'rt  dear  to  me. 

Bear  that  in  mind  for  aye, 
And  thou  hast  vowed  a  vow,  from  me 

Thou'lt  never  turn  away.* 

*  Dame  Venus,  I  have  not  done  so, 

I  do  deny  the  deed,  • 

Though  no  one  say  so  but  yourself, 
God  help  me  in  my  need !' 

*  Sir  Tannhauser  say  as  you  will, 

Here  shall  you  pass  your  life. 
The  fairest  of  my  train  I'll  give 
To  be  thy  wedded  wife. 

*  If  e'er  I  take  that  dame  to  wife. 

Full  well  I  know  my  doom, 
I  must  and  shall  in  flames  of  hell, 
Etemtklly  coDBum  e. ' 
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*  Thou  talkest  much  of  flames  of  hell, 

The  which  thou  De*er  hast  seen. 
Bethink  tliee  of  my  rosy  mouth 
Which  aye  smiles  soft  and  sheen.' 

'  What  helpeth  me  your  rosy  mouth  ? 

It  is  not  to  my  mind. 
Dame  Venus,  then  let  me  depart 

For  the  fame  of  womankind.' 

*  Sir  Tannhauser^  thou  prayest  my  leave, 

Which  1*11  ne'er  give  to  you, 
So  rest  thee  here,  Sir  Tannhauser, 
And  here  your  life  renew.' 

*  My  life,  indeed,  is  ill  at  ease, 

I  can  no  longer  stay. 
So  lady  fair,  let  me  depart 
From  thy  proud  love  away.' 

*  Sir  Tannhauser — oh !  say  not  so, 

For  that  inay  never  be — 
Accept  my  love — and  let  our  days 
In  gentle  dalliance  flee.' 

*  Your  love  no  more  will  charm  me  now. 

My  heart  no  longer  warm, 
Oh !  Venus,  maiden  fair,  thou  art 
A  devil  in  woman's  form !' 

*  Sir  Tannhauser,  since  thus  you  talk, 

I  must  be  angry  too. 
Here  then  no  longer  shall  thou  stay. 
That  word  thou*lt  dearV^  rue." 
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'  Sir  Tannhauser,  thou  wouldest  bave  leave, 

Then  such  from  greybeardt  seek, 
But  be  ye  sure  wheree'er  you  turn, 

My  beauty's  praise  to  speak.' 

Then  Tannfaauser  the  mountain  left, 
With  sorrow  and  great  grief, 

*  I'll  wend  towards  Rome,  the  Pope  Pil  pray, 

To  give  my  heart  relief. 

<  Now  cheerfiflly  I  tread  the  path, 

(All  is  by  Grod  decreed) 
Unto  the  Pope,  Pope  Urban  hight — 

Who'll  help  me  in  my  need.' 

*  Sir  Pope,  thou  ghostly  father  mine. 

To  you  my  sins  FU  own. 
All  Pve  committed  in  my  day. 
To  you  I'll  straight  make  known.' 

'  For  I  have  dwelt  a  livelong  year 

With  Venus,  that  fair  dame — 
And  now,  will  bitter  penance  do, 

That  I  God's  grace  may  claim.' 

The  Pope  he  held  in  his  right  hand 

A  white  and  sapless  rod, 
'  Look  not — until  this  rod  shall  sprout, 

For  m^rcy  from  thy  God  ! 

*  Though  I  should  live  years  only  one. 

One  year  on  tiiis  earth's  face- 
In  prayer  and  pcgnaooe'it  sjbould  pMa> 
So  I  might  win  God's  grace.' 
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31.— PEPIN. 

High  o*er  the  far  Yogesian  rallies, 

Gloom  Blitzburg's  towers, 
Within  whose  walls,  old  legends  tell  us, 

A  goblin  glowers. 

Half  dragon  seem'd  it  and  half  maiden — 

By  sorceress  bann*d, 
A  virgin  she,  with  foul  spells  laden. 

From  Swabian  land. 

Twice  fifty  thousand  pounds  full  measured, 

In  good  red  gold, 
For  him  who  frees  that  maid  lie  treasured. 

To  have  and  hold. 

Ten  knights  they  tell,  essayed  the  achievement. 

For  love  or  lack ; 
But  mom  found  each  upon  the  pavement 

Stark,  dead,  and  black. 

A  noble  squire  from  Lotharingen,* 

Young  Pepin,  brave — 
E'en  yet  old  wives  his  feats  are  singing — 

Swore  her  he'd  save. 

No  joy  for  him  in  feast  or  slumber, 

At  board  or  bed, 
'Till  towards  these  towers  one  day  in  Ember, 

Full  fast  he  sped. 

*  Lorraine. 
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He  lights  him  from  his  long  ride  weary ; 

Slow  at  their  foot 
Three  screech-owls — three  black  bats  so  dreary — 

His  welcome  hoot. 

The  chapel  clock  now  twelve  was  tolling, 

Wide  opes  the  door; 
Within,  he  sees  a  huge  hound  rolling. 

Black  as  a  moor. 

He  straightway  to  the  Saints  commends  him, 

With  fenrent  prayer ; 
Fast  flies  the  brute — and  howling,  wends  him 

Heaven  best  knows  where. 

By  igtiis  fatui  onward  lighted. 

He  finds  a  throne 
On  which,  with  Chrysopras  crown  dighted. 

She  sate  alone. 

Like  sea-nymph  naked  sate  this  maiden, 

Green  glare  her  eyes ; 
While  her  massed  hair,  her  dark  brow  shading, 

Like  sea-weed  lies. 

He  starts,  but  soon  the  golden  treasure 

Gives  strength  and  power : 

The  devil's  own  form  might  well  give  pleasure 

With  such  a  dower  ! 

\ 

*  How  may  I  serve  thee,  gracious  lady  ? — 

Speak  frank  and  free ; 
My  life  and  limb,*  so  boldly  said  he, 

*  r/J  stake  for  thee,* 
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When  he  was  gone  the  bishop  began  expatiating  upon 
the  beauty  of  the  ram,  which  nothing  could  induce  him  to 
part  with,  and  then  upon  his  good  shepherd,  Conrad,  who 
was  honesty  itself.  The  foreign  bishop  laughed  at  this 
declaration ;  for  much  travelling,  and  frequent  residence^ at 
various  princely  courts,  had  filled  him  with  distrust  in  his 
fellow-preatures.  He  maintained  that  it  was  impossible 
to  find  a  really  honest  senrant,  at  least  in  the  retinue  of  an 
ecclesiastic ;  for  they  would  all  deceive  their  masters,  and 
were  all  knaves  more  or  less. 

Bishop  Henry  contradicted  this  with  great  earnestness ; 
praised  the  worthy  disposition  of  the  people  over  whom  he 
wielded  his  crozier,  but  above  all,  Conrad  the  shepherd, 
who  had  never  yet  told  him  an  untruth,  nor  deceived  him 
in  the  most  trifling  affair.  *  What,  has  Conrad  never  yet 
told  you  a  lie — never  deceived  you — never  betrayed  his 
master?'  said  the  foreign  bishop  sarcastically.  *  No,' 
answered  Henry  warmly,  in  defence  of  his  retainer, 
'  Conrad  never  has  been,  nor  ever  will  be,  guilty  of  such 
conduct  *  *  No,*  repeated  the  foreign  bishop,  *  what  wager 
would  you  venture  upon  that  V 

After  sundry  proposals,  the  bishops  at  length  agreed  to 
support  their  opinions  by  a  wager  of  a  wine-tun,  which 
should  hold  one  hundred  and  fifty  butts  of  wine.  And, 
within  three  days,  Conrad  was,  without  being  made  aware 
of  it,  to  be  put  to  the  test.  This  done,  they  took  leave  of 
one  another  for  the  night,  well  pleased  to  have  found  a 
fresh  source  of  amusement  for  the  next  few  days,  and  each 
feeling  certain  of  the  victory. 

The  foreign  bishop,  however,  before  retiring  to  rest, 

entered,  as  was  his  wont,  into  conversation  and  council 
with  his  servant  Peters    This  Petet,  ^\io  ^»*  Tkomiaally 
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only  the  serrant  and  professed  jester  of  the  bishop,  was  in 
fact  much  more  his  secret  adviser  than  many  of  those  who 
flaunted  it  in  titles  and  bands ;  and[to  him  the  bishop  looked 
for  advice  and  assistance  in  all  his  difficulties,  spiritual  and 
temporal.  Peter  was  accustomed  to  hear,  to  see,  and 
occasionally  to  think,  for  his  master,  without  any  body 
suspecting  it ;  and  this  he  had  already  done  upon  the  ver}- 
subject  in  question. 

This  evening  he  was,  however,  not  in  a  very  communi- 
cative humour ;  but  the  knave,  whom  his  master  had  made 
acquainted  with  every  thing,  was  vexed  at  heart,  and  it 
was  only  his  master's  promise  of  a  new  scarlet  cap  in  case 
of  winning  the  wager  which  at  all  induced  him  to  open 
his  lips.  After  many  biting  remarks  upon  the  cost  of  a 
wine-tun  which  would  hold  a  hundred  and  fifty  butts  of 
wine,  and  come  to  more  than  hall  the  yearly  income  of  the 
bishoprick,  he  at  length  undertook  to  discover  by  what 
means  this  Conrad,^this  paragon,  pattern,  and  phoenix  of 
honesty,  as  lord  and  servant  jestingly  called  him, — was  to 
be  tempted. 

No  sooner  did  the  sun  arise,  than  Peter  set  to  work  to 
bring  about  the  object  decided  upon  on  the  previous  even- 
ing; and  before  noon  he  was  enabled  to  tell  his  master 
that  Conrad  had  a  sweetheart,  the  pretty  Lisette,  but  who 
would  hear  nothing  of  his  passion  until  he  had  a  house  of 
his  own  to  take  her  to,  so  poor  were  they  both.  The  in- 
dustrious Peter  had  himself  already  spoken  to  Lisette,  and 
found  her  both  ready  and  willing  to  assist  in  the  scheme 
which  he  had  devised.  And  all  that  he  now  had  to  ask 
from  his  master  was  a  small  sum  of  money  to  ensure  the 
winning  of  this  huge  wine-tun.  The  bishop  gave  him  what 
he  desired,  and  seated  himself  in  good  heart  at  the  la\Ae. 

L  2 
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Peter  then  returned  to  the  pretty  Lisette,  showed  her 
the  money  which  he  had  got,  and  they  discoursed  together 
about  a  cottage  which  a  poor  widow  in  the  neighbourhood 
had  long  wanted  to  dispose  of;  and  Peter  ended  by  pro- 
mising to  give  Lisette  the  purchase-money  for  it,  as  soon 
as  she  brought  what  he  wished  for. 

On  the  following  morning,  Lisette  set  herself  to  work  in 
a  spot  past  which  Conrad  must  necessarily  drive  his  flock. 
No  sooner  did  Conrad  see  her  in  the  distance,  than  he 
flew  to  her,  accompanied  by  his  favourite  ram,  and  re- 
peated to  her  all  that  he  had  previously  told  her  over  and 
over  again,  to  gain  her  consent  to  their  marriage.  But 
to  all  this  Lisette  answered  him  very  eooUy— that  she  had 
heard  it  a  thousand  times  before,  and  if  he  had  nothing 
more  to  say  to  her  about  a  house  of  his  own  to  take  her  to, 
that  he  knew  very  well  what  her  determination  was. 

Conrad  was  about  to  take  his  leave  with  a  troubled  heart, 
whenahalf  friendly  glance  from  Lisette,  made  him  turn 
round  and  ask  her^— why  she  always  behaved  so  c(fyly 
towards  him,  and  what  he  should  do  to  please  her? 
*  Well,  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  let  us  see  whether  you 
will  do  anything  that  I  ask  you,'  said  Lisette,  (the  bishop's 
favorite  ram  had  thrust  himself  between  her  and  Conrad, 
and  was  eating  bread  out  of  her  hand;)  'Will  you  then 
give  me  this  ram — that  I  may  sell  it  V 

Conrad's  heart  fell  when  he  heard  this  request.  Sorrow- 
fully he  replied,  '  Every  thing  in  the  world  besides,  but 
not  that.  If  the  bishop  were  not  to  feed  my  ram  every 
evening,  I  should  be  sure  to  meet  with  some  disaster. 
Take  the  ten  best  she*ep  of  the  flock,  take  the  whole  fifty 
of  them  that  belong  to  me,  but  leave  me  the  ram.' 

'  Well/  said  Lisette,  *  what  a  pattetu  of  a  man  you  are  I 
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Bat  begone  with  your  fifty  sheep  I  Well,  you  are  a  pretty 
bridegroom  indeed,  to  refuse  me  such  a  trifle.  You  would 
certainly  be  a  very  good-natured  husband  when  the  honey- 
moon was  over !  Go,  go  to  the  bishop,  let  him  feed  your 
pet  ram,  and  you  may  kiss  his  great  toe  into  the  baigain  !' 

Thus  did  they  contend  for  awhile  together.  Conrad 
wept  for  very  sorrow.  Liaette,  at  last,  acquainted  him 
that  she  had  sold  the  ram  for  the  little  cottage  which  they 
had  both  so  often  wished  for,  and  that  she  must  give  it  up 
that  day,  let  it  cost  what  it  might,  for  she  had  passed  her 
word  to  that  effect,  and  would  not  be  convicted  of  a  false- 
hood, be  the  consequences  what  they  might;  she  then 
dropped  a  few  tears,  that  any  thikig  should  have  marred 
the  unexpected  joy  she  felt,  at  being  able  to  purchase  a 
snug  little  dwelling,  in  which  both  themselves  and  their 
children  might  live  so  happily  together;  and  then  again 
enquired,  whether  sheep  did  not  die  every  day ;  whether 
there  were  never  any  lost,  or  stolen ;  and  whether  the  wolf 
never  ate  any  of  the  numbered  flocks  ? 

Love  at  length  gained  the  victory.  Conrad  clapped  his 
hands,  and  promised  that  before  noon  the  ram  should  be 
hers ;  whereupon,  Lisette  gave  Conrad  her  hand  and  pro- 
mise, that  in  a  month's  time  she  would  become  his  wife ; 
and  added  a  kiss  to  the  bargain,  as  a  sort  of  earnest 
money. 

Lisette  made  the  best  of  her  way  back  to  the  village,  and 
Conrad  watched  her  as  long  as  he  could  see  her.  The  joy 
of  his  betrothing  was,  however,  sorely  troubled  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  enquiries  of  his  powerful,  but  at  the  same 
time  kind-hearted  master,  in  whose  service  he  had  hitherto 
conducted  himself  with  such  propriety,  and  who  was  so 
very  fond  of  this  favourite  beast. 
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And  he  stood  alone  in  the  field  where  Lisette  had  been 
occupied,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  earth.  At  last,  he 
thrust  his  crook  into  the  ground,  hung  his  cloak  over  it, 
placed  his  bonnet  on  the  top  of  it,  and  then  began  a  series 
of  soliloquies  or  dialogues,  whichsoeyer  they  may  ^ 
called,  in  which  he  was  occasionally  assisted  by  the  actions 
of  the  ram. 

*  God  grtfet  you,  my  Lord  Bishop  I* — Good  even  to  you, 
Conrad,  but  where  is  the  ram  ?  *  Ram !  Lord  Bishop — 
why  the  ram  is  lost— I  mean  it  has  really  strayed  away..— 
(The  beast,  just  as  he  was  speaking,  thrust  hiirself  be- 
tween his  master's  feet,  as  if  to  eye  the  strange  image 
before  which  he  kept  bowing  so  respectfully.)  '  Conrad ! 
Conrad  I*  (with  a  shake  of  the  head,)  *  he  is  accustomed 
to  be  fed  so  regularly,  I  am  sure  he  would  not  stray 
away' — *  That  wont  do.' 

A  second  dialogue  in  which  Conrad  described  the  ram 
as  having  been  stolen,  was  interrupted  by  a  powerful 
blow,  with  which]  the  beast  returned  his  master's  bow.*— 
*  You  would  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  taken  very  easily,' 
said  Conrad — *  so  that  won't  do.* 

He  continued  for  a  full  half  hour  conversing  with  him- 
self in  this  manner,  ending  every  excuse  with  a  shake  of 
the  head,  and  a  '  Conrad !  that  won't  do !' 

*  And  yet,*  added  he,  *  I  must  part  with  the  poor  brute 
before  noon,  for  I  have  promised  to  do  so,  and  if  Lisette 
does  not  give  him  to  the  person  to  whom  she  has  sold 
him,  she  will  be  a  cheat,  and  can  never  be  my  wife.' 

At  last  he  jumped  for  joy  into  the  air,  crying  out— 
*  Honesty  is  the  best  policy  I  That  will  do — that  will  do.' 
He  drew  on  his  cloak,  clapped  his  cap  upon  his  head,  and 
dmre  forward  hia  herd.    And  yet,  before  noon,  he  handed 
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over  bis  favouiite  with  a  deep  sigh  to  Lisette,  who  exchang- 
ed him  for  the  purchate-money  of  the  cottage,  without 
troubling  her  brains  much  upon  the  subject. 

The  evening  was  appointed  for  the  trial  of  Conrad's  ho- 
nesty—«  trial  of  which  he  had  not  the' slightest  suspicion. 
The  bishops  were,  as  usual,  seated  at  their  night-drink, 
expecting  the  arrival  in  the  palace  court-yard  of  the  shep- 
herd, who  was  to  decide  their  wager.  They  spoke  but 
little,  for  each  was  anxious  to  leave  to  his  friend  the  ho- 
nour and  expense  of  constructing  the  huge  wine-tun. 

Peter,  the  secret  councillor,  was  in  high  spirits,  and 
laughing  to  himself,  rejoiced  beforehand  at  the  victory  and 
at  the  success  of  his  well-laid  plan.  For  he  had  the  pet 
sheep  in  his  possession,  and  felt  sure  that  Conrad  would 
never  venture  to  speak  the  plain  truth,  whereby  he  would 
be  certain  to  draw  down  upon  himself  the  anger  and  high 
displeasure  of  his  all-powerful  master,  and  get  dismissed 
from  his  service. 

Thus  thought  Peter,  the  secret  adviser.  In  the  mean- 
while Conrad  drove  his  herd  into  the  palace-court,  right 
before  the  bishops.  Peter  smiled,  for  he  read,  or  fancied 
he  read,  fear  and  anxiety  in  the  countenance  of  the  shep- 
herd. 

This  evening,  however,  no  favourite  ram  gambolled 
merrily  before  Bishop  Henry,  to  eat  the  bread  from  his 
hand.  *  Where  is  the  ram  ?'  inquired  the  bishop,  with  a 
significant  glance.  Conrad  answered,  with  a  firm  voice, 
*  I  have  sold  it ! — ^there,  the  truth  is  out — honesty  is  the 
best  policy.  That  is  my  favourite  saying,  as  you  know, 
my  lord  bishop  ;  and,  by  God's  grace,  my  favourite  saying 
it  shall  continue  to  be.' 

Peter's  visage  lengthened  considerably;   but  Bishop 
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Henry  called  out,  with  an  angry  countenance  and  in  a 
threatening  tone,  '^Why  have  you  sold  it  without  speaking 
to  me  ?  I  would  rather  have  paid  ten  times  the  sum  it 
fetched.    Don't  you  know  that  V 

*  Lord  bishop,'  said  Conrad,  <  pray  hear  me.  Lisette 
has  betrayed  me,  as  Eve  before  her  betrayed  Adam ;  and  a 
knave  has  betrayed  Lisette,  as  the  evil  one  of  old  did  Eve. 
If  he  will  give  me  my  ram  again,  I  will  not  say  who  he  is.* 
(Peter  turned  away  full  of  rage,  for  gone  was  his  money, 
gone  his  promised  cap  of  scarlet,  and  all  hopes  of  a  drink- 
ing bout  which  he  had  calculated  upon  at  the  end  of  the 
business.)  '  Lisette  had  sold  the  beast  without  first 
speaking  to  me  about  it,  otherwise  it  would  not  have 
happened.  But  as  she  had  done  so,  I  felt  bound  to  give 
him  up,  how  much  soever  I  might  be  grieved  at  doing  so ; 
otherwise  she  would  have  told  a  lie,  and  could  not  have 
been  what  she  is  to  be  now— my  wife.  That  is  the  real 
truth,  lord  bishop;  so  now  do  with  me  as  you  please. 
What  is  done,  is  done ;  but  do  not  punish  Lisette :  a  weak 
head  is  soon  betrayed  by  a  serpent.' 

Bishop  Henry  would  have  scolded  him,  but  the  strange 
bishop  said,  with  a  troubled  side  glance  to  Peter,  who  was 
making  off  from  the  scene,  *  I  have  lost  my  wager — that 
was  the  proof.' 

And  Bishop  Henry  chided  not.  The  pleasure  of  winning 
the  wager  consoled  him ;  but  the  honesty  of  Conrad  de- 
lighted  him  more  than  gaining  the  wine-tun,  and  he 
acknowledged  the  power  of  love. 

'  Verily,*  cried  the  two  bishops,  *  honesty  is  the  best 

policy.'     And  Bishop  Henry  said,  '  As  a  reward  for  thine 

honesty,  I  will  be  at  the  charge  of  thy  wedding,  and  the 

half  of  the  flock  shall  be  thine.'     *  And,'  continued  the 
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other  bishop,  <  thou  art  welcome  to  thy  ram  again,  and 
thou  shalt  still  keep  the  cottage,  as  a  christening  present 
to  thy  first  child.' 

And  the  bishop  who  lost  the  wager  caused  the  large 
wine-tun  to  be  built  which  formerly  brought  so  many  tra- 
vellers to  Gruningen,  and  which  is  now  on  the  Spiegels- 
berg,  near  Halberstadt. 

NoTX.— This  story,  which  is  taken  from  0;rMAB'B  Volela-Sagen, 
p.  295 — ^310,  and  pronounced  by  the  narrator  to  be  the  most  modern 
in  the  collection  (the  period  to  which  it  refers  being  the  end  of  the 

f 

sixteenth  century),  is  distinguished  from  the  majority  of  similar  nar  • 
ratives  by  the  moral  which  it  inculcates. 

The  reader  who  may  feel  surprised  at  the  circumstance  of  a  bishop 
numbering  a  professed  Jester  among  his  retainers,  is  referred  for 
proof  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  that  custom  to  Floobl'b  Ge- 
sehiehte  der  Hofnarren,  or  to  a  couple  of  papers  on  the  subject  of 
Court  Fools,  by  the  Editor  of  this  work,  in  the  Court  Magazine 
for  1833. 
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33.— THE  SMITH  OP  APOLDA. 


.  FIT  THE    FIRST. 

The  Smith  of  Apolda  was  seated  one  eve 
At  the  door  of  his  smithy,  they  tell  us, 

The  tears  the^  fell  fast  on  his  leathern  sleeve, 
As  he  gazed  on  his  idle  bellows. 

'  Pm  starving/  he  cried, '  I  can*t  beg  nor  thieve, 

Oh  I  am  the  most  wretched  of  fellows.' 

The  Smith  of  Apolda  looked  down  the  road. 

And  a  horseman  he  espied ; 
Who  a  sable  plume  in  his  helmet  showed. 

And  a  coal  black  steed  did  ride. 
And  loudly  and  lordly  that  horseman  halloo'd 

When  the  smithy  he  espied. 

*  You  Smith  of  Apolda,  bestir,  bestir, 

For  my  courser  has  lost  a  shoe ; 
Uprouse  thee,  uprouse  thee,  thou  sluggard  cur, 

And  summon  thy  swarthy  crew  ; 
Full  little  ye  know,  or  ye  would  not  demnr. 

The  guerdon  Pd  give  to  you.' 

Oh  the  Smith  of  Apolda  was  grieved  at  heart. 

And  bitterly  mourned  he  then. 
That  the  rider's  good  steed  unshod  must  depart. 

For  lack  of  coals,  metal,  and  men. 
And  he  cried  *  Noble  Sir,  I  would  fain  try  my  art. 

But  I  can't  for  good  reasons  ten.' 
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'  Thou  Smith  of  Apolda,  one  reason's  enough 

At  a  time,  for  an  honest  man !' — 
*  Good  Sir,  IVe  no  iron,  nor  fuel  to  pufF, 

And  a  man  can  but  do  what  he  can  j 
A  Smith  cannot  work  if  he  have  not  the  stuff. 

Though  'twould  keep  off  the  book-priest's  ban.* 

On  the  Smith  of  Apolda  the  horseman  first  frowned, 

And  grinned  with  a  scornful  grin, 
Then  off  from  his  steed  he  got  with  a  bound. 

And  entered  the  smithy  wilhin ; 
And  when  he  had  viewed  the  hovel  around. 

Thus  did  that  black  horseman  begin : 

'  Thou  Smith  of  Apolda  give  ear  unto  me. 

For  I  fain  would  do  thee  good, 
And  metal  and  fuel  in  plenty  shall  be 

Where  of  old  they  have  always  stood ; 
You  have  only  to  take  this  paper,  d'ye  see, 

And  to  sign  it  with  your  blood." 

The  Smith  of  Apolda  cared  not  to  hear 

That  horseman's  terms  again ; 
He  was  not  a  craven  to  think  of  fear,    . 

So  straightway  he  breathed  a  vein, 
And  signed  with  his  blood,  so  bright  and  clear. 

That  bond  betwixt  them  twain. 

But  the  Smith  of  Apolda  looked  sore  aghast 

When  the  sable  horseman  said — 
'  *Tis  now  too  late— the  time  is  past — 

The  bond  thou  should'st  have  read — 
For  by  it  I  shall  have  thee  fast, 

As  soon  as  tea  years  are  sped.' 
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From  the  Smith  of  Apolda  the  rider  turned, 

And  mounted  his  coal-black  steed ; 
The  prayers  of  his  victim  the  Tempter  spumed, 

And  put  his  good  horse  to  his  speed, 
But  when  the  Smith  saw  how  his  furnace  burned, 

He  scarcely  repented  the  deed. 

The  Smith  of  Apolda  waxed  richer  and  richer, 

As  each  day  more  busy  grew  he ; 
And  if  ever  a  thought  of  the  bqnd  did  him  twitch,  or 

He  felt  despondingly, 
He  took  off  an  extra  draught  from  his  pitcher 

To  *  Success  to  Forgery.* 


JFIT  THE   SECOND. 

The  Smith  of  Apolda  was  seated  one  eve 

At  the  front  of  the  smithy  door. 
New  strength  from  the  evening  breeze  to  receive. 

When  the  toil  of  the  day  was  o*er ; 
At  such  times  ungrudgingly  would  he  relieve 

Any  traveller  passing  poor. 

The  Smith  of  Apolda  looked  down  the  road, 

And  a  beggar-man  he  espied, 
Whose  rags  and  whose  leanness  plainly  showed 

How  misery  and  he  were  allied  ; 
And  ne'er  was  more  starveling  jackass  bestrode 

Than  the  one  which  the  beggar  did  ride. 
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To  the  Smith  of  Apolda  the  heggar  drew  near, 

And  boldly  begged  of  him  a  boon— 
'  Take  pity,  good  Smith,  on  my  poor  beast  here, 

And  give  him  a  new  set  of  shoon.' 
'  Thou'rt  a  good-hearted  knave,  so  be  of  good  cheer, 

He  shall  have  them,  and  that  right  soon.' 

Then  the  Smith  of  Apoldaj  though  'twas  not  his  use 

To  Ubour  at  even-tide. 
Uprose  from  his  bench,  his  buff  jerkin  let  loose, 

And  his  hammer  and  anvil  plied, 
And  speedily  made  for  the  beast  four  shoes— 

With  better  did  Baron  ne'er  ride. 

'  Thou  Smith  of  Apolda,  a  goodly  deed 
Hast  thou  done  for  thyself  this  night ; 

In  return  for  the  kindness  thou  shalt  be  freed 
From  the  Sable  Horseman's  spite. 

If  the  wishes  three,  which  to  thee  are  decreed, 
Thou  dost  but  ask  aright.' 

The  Smith  of  Apolda  looked  up  aghast 

At  St.  Peter,  for  it  was  he, 
Who  in  beggar-man's  garb  that  way  had  passed 

To  test  the  Smith's  charitee ; 
And  mute  was  the  Smith  for  awhile,  but  at  last 

He  asked  strange  favours,  three. 

First,  the  Smith  of  Apolda  an  oath  rapped  out 

Shocked  the  Saint  exceedingly — 
•  Then  grant  me,'  he  cried,  «  spite  of  riot  and  rout. 

From  my  chair  and  my  apple  tree. 
And  my  wallet  o£  hide,  bo  tough  and  so  sloxnl 
Nought  may  get,  but  by  leave  from  me.' 
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*  Thou  Smith  of  Apolda,  I've  pledged  my  word, 

And  I  may  not  say  thee  nay, 
Though  grieved  at  the  blasphemous  oath  I  heard, 

And  the  trifles  for  which  you  pray- 
But  youVe  asked,  and  your  prayer  must  not  be  deferred, 

^Tis  granted,  both  now,  and  for  aye. 

9 

From  the  Smith  of  Apolda  the  beggar-man  turned, 

And  quickly  was  lost  to  his  view ; 
'  Ffegs,'  quoth  the  Smith,  *  but  it's  cheaply  earned, 

If  all  the  old  chap  says  be  true  !* 
And  to  find  out  that  fact,  oh  his  heart  how  it  burned, 

But  he*d  not  long  ta  wait  till  he  knew. 


FIT    THE    THIRD. 

For  the  Smith  of  Apolda  uprose  one  mom 

With  a  troubled  and  trembling  heart. 
Well  he  knew  that,  that  day,  ten  years  were  gone, 

Since  he  saw  the  Fiend  Rider  depart. 
And  he  feared  lest  the  knight  of  the  hoof  and  the  horn 

Should  return,  too  deep  for  his  art. 

But  the  Smith  of  Apolda  worked  on  till  the  sun 

To  the  centre  of  heaven  did  reach, 
And  then  the  Smith's  eye,  it  fell  upon  One 

Whom  he  knew,  and  whose  look  and  speech 
Formed  a  happy  compound  of  Devil  and  Dun, 
Whom  'twere  hard  to  oyeTreacVi. 
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The  Smith  of  Apolda,  he  spoke  his  guest  fair, 

To  do  otherwise  were  no  good — 
And  asked  him  '  to  taste  of  his  humble  fare 

'Twould  make  him  so  proud  an  he  would, 
As  a  matter  of  course  he  next  handed  his  chair, 

His  guest  sat— while  that  poor  Smith  stood. 

But  that  Smith  of  Apolda  had  gained  the  day, 

For  little  the  Evil  One  thought— 
While  his  host  to  amuse  him  was  trolling  a  lay — 

With  what  mischief  the  burthen  was  fraught. 
But  as  soon  as  he  talked  of  their  going  away, 
He  found  out  how  that  he  was  caught. 

"  Thou  Smith  of  Apolda."  the  Evil  One  cried— 

"  I  fain  would  quit  this  place ; 
Dissolve  then  the  spell  with  which  you  have  tried 

The  Devil  to  cheat  to  his  face :" 
But  all  his  entreaties  the  Smith  denied, 

Till  he  promised  him  ten  years'  grace. 

Then  the  Smith  of  Apolda,  he  said  the  word — 

Made  the  angry  spirit  free ; 
Who,  no  sooner  was  loosen'd,  than  hedemuried. 

Without  his  swart  comrade  to  flee. 
But  departed  at  last,  mighty  vex'd  when  he  heard 

The  Smith  laugh  right  heartilee. 

With  the  Smith  of  Apolda  the  next  ten  years 

Passed  much  as  the  former  one 
In  laughing,  and  quaffing,  and  jokes,  and  jeers, 

At  every  thing  under  the  sun ; 
When^  loi  Bt  the  end,  bia  old  foe  appeals, 
Am  he  formerly  bad  done. 
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The  fears  of  the  Smith  of  Apolda  were  past, 
Quick  the  mouth  of  the  wallet  he  tied — 

*  What  ho !  my  old  boy,  so  I've  got  you  at  last !' 

On  the  anvil  he  laid  him,  and  plied 
The  blows  of  his  hammer,  right  thickly  and  fast, — 
How  loudly  that  poor  Devil  cried  '.— 

*  Thou  Smith  of  Apolda.  take  years  other  ten ;' 

But  the  Smith  of  Apolda  heard  not; 
And  he  called  fov  assistance,  from  hammer  and  men. 

And  they  .plied,  till  •they  all  were  hot , 
Then  paused  £ot  a  while —  screamed  the  poor  Devil  then 

'  I'll  defttroy  the  ettrsed  bond  that  I've  got  V 

Then  the  Smith  df  Apolda  heard  well  what  he  roared, 

For  thus  he  gained  ftU  hit  desires  : 
The  Fiend  was  released,  and  the  bond  was  restored. 

And  burned  in  his  smithy  fires-^- 
And  the  Smith,  in  du^  time,  by  his  neighbours  ador'd, 

Was  gather'd  in  peace  to  his  sires. 

NoTB. — The  foregoing  rhymed  version  of  a  legend  which  must  be 
numbered  among  the  most  wide  spread  and  popular  of  its  class,  is 
an  amplification  of  one  of  many  similar  tales,  which  are  briefly  re- 
lated by  the  Brothers  Gsimm  in  the  3d  volume  of  their  Kinder  und 
Haut  Marehen  (s.  135>-149).  in  their  note  upon  the  story  of  "  De 
Spielhdnsel."  a  story  closely  allied  to  that  of  "  Brother  Merry," 
which  the  reader  has  already  perused  at  page  21  of  this  collection. 

This  tale  affords  a  striking  instance  of  the  wide  transmission  and 
living  variations  of  a  favourite  legend.    Of  its  antiquity  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  and  if  we  recognise,  as  we  may  well  do,  the  Ood  Thor. 
ttttd»  the  Hgure  of  the  Smith  and  h\s  Y»mm«t,  «q4  \xikdi«\  Wv^^  ^^ 
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death  or  the  devil  (for  it  is  sometimes  the  one  and  'sometimes  the 
other,  whom  the  Smith  overreaches),  some  clumsy  inactive  giant, 
the  whole  tale  imihediately  assumes  a  deep  grounded  ancient  Nor- 
thern aspect 

The  beginning  of  the  story  calls  to  mind  Ovid's  poem  of  Bauei* 
and  Philemon,  and  a  similar  legend,  which  exists  among  the  Indians. 
It  is  obviously  connected  with  the  German  legend  of  the  Poor  Man 
and  the  Rich  Man,  and  with  a  modem  if  not  very  delicate  story  of 
witty  Mat  Psiok's  ycleped  "The  Ladle."  and  indeed  many  others. 
(Query — What  is  the  primal  type  of  this  charity-inculcating  tra- 
dition ?) 

Before  concluding  this  note  we  had  intended  to  have  said  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  of  the  legendary  fiend  who  figures  in  the  tale 
which  has  called  it  forth,  but  we  have  found  the  ideas  we  would 
have  described  so  much  better  expressed  by  the  gentleman  to  whom 
the  merit  of  awakening  in  this  country  public  attention  to  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  Philosophy  of  Fiction  must  be  awarded,  we  mean  of 
course  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  that  we  have,  notwithstanding  its 
length,  borrowed  the  entire  passage : — 

"  The  legendary  Satan  is  a  being  wholly  distinct  from  the  theolo- 
gical Lucifer.  He  is  never  ennobled  by  the  sullen  dignity  of  the 
fallen  angel.  No  traces  of  celestial  origin  are  to  be  discerned  on  his 
brow.  He  if  not  a  rebellious  iEon  who  once  was  clothed  in  radi- 
ance. But  he  is  the  fiend,  the  enemy,  evil  from  all  time  past  in  his 
very  essence,  foul  and  degraded,  cowardly  and  impure ;  his  rage 
is  oftenest  impotent,  unless  his  cunning  can  assist  his  power.  He 
excites  firight  rather  than  fear.  Hence,  wild  caprice  and  ludicrous 
malice  are  his  popular  characteristics ;  they  render  him  tanuWM,  wi^ 

dImtaiMbtbe  Bwelntpind  by  his  name ;  and  these  pU^tu\  «\etsveTv\» 

M  2 
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««t«r  iato  ftU  Um  ghost  aad  foUm  cooibiiiatioas  of  the  evil  princi- 
ple.   Mere,  the  platoaist  did  aot  pereeSre  the  psychological  fitness 
of  these  attributes,  and  he  was  gieatly  annoyed  in  his  Incnbrations 
by  the  nnconth  oddity  of  the  pranks  ascribed  to  goblins  and  elves  ; 
they  discomposed  the  gravity  of  his  argnnMnts.  and  in  order  to 
meet  the  ol^eetions  of  snch  leasoners  as  might  ventnre  to  suspect 
that  merriment  and  waggery  dsgmded  a  spiritual  being,  he  sturdily 
w,^^*mi»m  tint  '  th«e  areas  grant  Ibols  in  the  body  as  there  are  out 
of  It*    He  would  observe   that  the  mythological  portrait  was  con 
sistent  in  its  foatures.    Lan^teris  foreign  to  the  serenity  of  benefi- 
csnoe.    Angels  may  weep,  but  they  would  forfeit  their  essence  were 
they  to  laugh.    Mirth,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  consort  of  concealed 
^te.  and  if  not  invariably  wi^ed  or  asischievous,  yet  always  blend- 
ing itsdf  rsndily  with  widcsdnem  and  mischief.     Sport,  evra  when 
intended  to  be  innoowt,  dfgiadas  its  object;  though  the  best  and 
wisest  of  us  cannot  always  resist  the  temptation  of  deriving  pleasure 
firom  the  pains  whidi  we  inflict  upon  our  fellow-creatures  by  amusing 
•urselveswith  their  weakness.    From  this  alliance  between  laugh- 
ter and  malice  arose  the  buriesque  maliguants  whom  the  mytholo- 
gists  have  placed  amongst  the  deities.    Such  is  the  Momus  of  the 
Greeks,  and  bis  counterpvt  Loki,  the  attendant  of  the  banquets  of 
Valhalla.    And  the  same  idea  is  again  the  substance  of  the  Vice  of 
the  ancient  allegorical  drama.    Equally  dramatic  and  poetical  is  the 
part  allotted  to  Satan  in   those  ancient  romances  of  religion,  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints  :  he  is  the  main  motive  of  the  action  of  the  nar- 
rative, to  which  his  agency  gives  fulness  and  effect.      But  in  the 
conception  of  the  legendary  Satan,  the  belief  in  his  might  melts  into 
the  ideality  of  his  character.    Amidst  clouds  of  infernal  vapour,  he 
d0r»Jope$bisfonD.  half  in  allegory  and  half  with  spiritual  reality 
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and  his  horns,  his  tail,  his  saucer  eyes,  his  claws,  his  taunts,  his 
wiles,  his  malice,  all  bear  witness  to  the  simultaneous  yet  contra 
Victory  impressions  to  which  the  haffiologist  is  compelled  to  yield* 
This  confusion  is  very  apparent  in  the  demons  introduced  by  St 
Crr^ory  in  his  Life  of  St.  Benedict.  A  poet  would  maintain  that 
they  are  employed  merely  as  machinery  to  carry  on  the  holy  epic. 
A  monk  must  believe  in  them  more  strongly  than  in  the  gospel." 

It  should  be  observed  that  The  Smith  of  Apolda  was  first  printed 
in  "The  OriqinaL" 


34.— THE  RIDDLE. 

There  was  once  a  KiDg*8  daughter,  who  was  very  proud 
and  haughty,  and  issued  a  proclamation  that  she  would 
marry  any  one  who  should  bring  her  a  riddle  which  she 
could  not  solve— -on  condition,  however,  that  if  she  guessed 
it,  the  proposer  should  be  put  to  death.  Now  she  was  as 
beautiful  as  milk  and  blood,  so  that  no  one  thought  for  a 
moment  of  the  danger,  but  all  were  ready  with  their  rid- 
dles ;  but  she  guessed  them  every  one.  However,  after 
nine  had  been  thus  put  to  death,  it  happened  that  a  mer- 
chant's son  heard  of  the  proclamation,  and  determined, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  servant,  who  was  a  shrewd  knave, 
to  try  his  fortune.  Four  eyes,  thought  he,  see  more  than 
two  ;  we  will  manage  it  by  some  means  or  other ;  what  i 
boldly  ventured  is  half  won. 

But  when  his  parents  heard  of  his  intention,  they  were 
grievously  afflicted,  for  they  deemed  it  cett^m  \.\\^X  vVv^u 
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beloved  child  would  perish — so  they  sought  to  prevent  him 
from  going,  and  said,  '  it  was  better  that  he  should  die  and 
be  buried  in  his  own  country,  than  in  a  strange  land.*  So 
they  mixed  poison  in  the  stirrup-cup,  and  begged  of  him 
to  drink  off  the  parting-drink ;  but  he,  as  if  he  guessed 
their  intentions,  would  not  drink,'  but  sprung  hastily  into 
the  saddle,  saying,  '  Farewell,  dear  parents,  I  may  not 
tarry  longer,  lest  some  one  win  from  me  the  beautiful 
maiden.* 

When  he  was  mounted  they  again  presented  the  cup  to 
him,  but  he  struck  his  spurs  into  his  horse,  and  the  wine 
was  spilt,  so  that  some  of  it  fell  into  his  horse's  ears. 

When  he  had  ridden  a  short  distance  his  horse  fell  dead, 
so  that  he  was  fain  to  ride  his  servant's,  and  let  him  follow 
on  foot.  No  sooner  had  the  horse  fallen  than  the  ravens 
descended  to  feed  upon  it ;  but  its  flesh  being  poisoned^ 
they  fell  dead  by  the  side  of  it.  Then  the  servant  picked 
up  three  of  the  dead  ravens,  and  took  them  to  an  inn,  for 
he  thought  they  would  make  fit  food  for  robbers— so  he 
had  them  cut  into  pieces,  and  made  up  with  flour  into  three 
loaves.  f 

On  the  following  morning,  as  they  were  travelling 
through  a  gloomy  forest,  twelve  thieves  sprang  upon  them, 
and  laid  hands  both  upon  the  master  and  the  servant.  And 
the  servant  said,  *  Spare  our  lives  ;  we  have  no  money; 
nothing  but  three  loaves,  which  we  will  give  to  you.*  And 
the  robbers  were  satisfied  with  the  loaves,'  divided  them 
among  themselves,  and  ate  them — but  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  poison  worked  upon  them,  and  they  all  fell  down 
upon  the  earth. 

Then  the  young  merchant  and  his  servant  journeyed  on ; 
and,  when  they  reached  the  ciiy,  the  young  man  presented 
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himself  before  the  king's  daughter,  and  said  he  would 
propose  a  riddle  to  her.  She  gave  him  permission  to  do 
•o ;  and  he  said,  *  One  at  the  first  blow,  three  at  the  se- 
cond, and  twelve  at  the  third.*  And  the  king's  daughter 
considered  for  a  long  time,  but  could  not  discover  it^-and 
she  consulted  her  riddle-book,  but  there  was  nothing  like 
it  there.  But,  as  she  had  three  days  to  find  it  out,  on  the 
first  night  she  sent  oneof  her  maids  into  the  sleeping-room 
of  the  young  merchant,  to  listen  whether  he  spoke  in  his 
sleep.  Sut  his  cunning  servant  had  placed  himself  in  his 
master's  bed ;  and,  when  the  maid  came,  he  laid  hold  of 
her  cloak,  and  drove  her  from  the  room — the  cloak  he  se- 
cured in  his  knapsack. 

On  the  second  night  the  king's  daughter  sent  off  another 
of  her  ladies  of  the  bed-chambei^— and  the  servant  seized 
her  cloak,  drove  her  from  the  room,  and  secured  that  cloak 
likewise  in  his  knapsack.  But  on  the  third  night  the 
princess  came  herself,  wrapped  up  in  an  ermine  cloak,  and 
she  seated  herself  by  the  bedside.  As  soon  as  she  thought 
he  was  asleep  and  dreaming,  jShe  questioned  hmi;  in  hopeb 
that  he  would  answer  in  his  sleep — bflt  lie  Was  a#ak^, 
and  heard  and  understood  everything  that  was  said.  Then 
she  asked,  *  One  at  the  first  blow  ;  What  is  that  V  and  he 
answered  *  My  horse,  which  died  from  the  poison  that  was 
spilt  in  his  ear.'  *  Three  at  the  second  blow ;  what  is 
that  ?'  '  Three  ravens,  who  ate  of  the  poisoned  horse,  and 
so  died.'  'Twelve  at  the  third  blow;  what  does  that 
mean  V  *  Twelve  robbers,  who  ate  of  three  loaves  in 
which  the  ravens  were  mixed,  and  who  died  in  conse- 
quence.' And  as  soon  as  she  discovered  the  riddle,  she  would 
have  slipt  out  of  the  apartment,  but  he  laid  fast  hold  of  the 
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ermine  cloaki  to  that  she  was  obliged  to  leave  it  behind 
her. 

On  the  following  morning  she  said,  *  I  hare  guessed  the 
riddle ;'  and  she  commanded  the  twelve  judges  to  attend, 
and  explained  it  before  them.  But  the  youth  demanded 
to  be  heard  by  them,  and  said — '  Had  she  not  come  to  me 
in  the  night,  and  asked  me  what  it  was,  she  would  not 
have  known  it.'  But  they  answered  him,  '  Give  us  proof 
of  this.'  Then  the  servant  displayed  the  three  cloaks,  and 
the  judges  recognised  the  ermine  one  as  being  the  prin- 
cess's. *  Let  the  cloak  be  embroidered,'  was  then  the 
mandate.  So  it  was  converted  into  a  bridal  cloak,  and  the 
young  merchant  received  the  princess  for  wife. 

NoTB.— The  above  story  is  from  Zwehm,  in  Lower  Hessia,  and  is 
rested  by  the  Brothers'  Gbikm  in  their  Kinder  und  Haut  Marchen, 
Band.  1,  a.  123-126.  where  m  corresponding  legend  is  liiiewise  re- 
lated. In  this  last  a  prince,  charmed  by  the  beauty  of  a  young 
maiden,  follows  her  to  the  house  of  her  mother,  who  is  a  witch. 
The  girl  is  well  disposed,  cautions  him  against  the  j>oisoned  draughts 
of  her  mother.  When  he  rides  forth,  the  mother  offers  him  drink  in 
a  glass,  the  glass  splits,  and  the  horse  being  sprinkled  inth  its  con- 
tents falls  dead.  A  raven  feeds  on  it,  is  Idlled  and  carried  to  a 
public  house,  the  resort  of  robbers,  who  are  slain  by  partaking  of 
ihe  poisoned  raven.    The  host's  daughter  shows  him  the  treasures 

her  father  had  accumulated    These  he  bestows  upon  her  and  rides 
forth  to  a  city  where  the  king's  daughter  is  a  guesser  of  riddles,  and 

the  tale  concludes  like  the  present  one. 
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35.— THE  GREEN  ROBE. 

There  were  once  three  brothers,  of  whom  the  elder  ones 
always  despised  the  youngest ;  and  when  they  went  out  in 
the  world  to  seek  their  fortunes,  they  drove  him  out  of 
their  company,  saying,  *  We  have  no  need  of  you— you 
must  travel  by  yourself.'  So  they  left  him,  and  he  was 
forced  to  wander  alone.  And  he  came  to  a  very  high 
mountain,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  circle  of  trees,  and 
he  was  almost  starved;  he  sat  down  under  these  trees, 
and  began  to  weep.  Scarcely  had  he  seated  himself,  before 
he  heard  a  loud  noise,  and  immediately  the  Evil  One  came 
to  him,  dressed  in  a  green  robe,  and  with  a  cloven  hoof, 
and  asked  him  what  he  was  crying  for.  Then  he  told  him 
all  bis  misfortunes,  and  how  his  brothers  had  abandoned 
him.  When  the  Evil  One  heard  this,  he  said,  «  Well,  I 
can  assist  you ;  put  on  this  green  robe :  it  has  pockets, 
which  will  keep  always  full  of  gold,  let  you  use  it  as  fast 
as  ever  you  may ;  but  upon  this  condition,  that  for  seven 
years  you  neither  wash  yourself,  comb  yourself,  nor  say 
your  prayers.  If  you  die  during  these  seven  years,  you 
will  be  mine ;  if  not,  you  will  be  free  from  the  bargain, 
and  be  a  rich  man  all  the  days  of  your  life.'  His  necessi- 
ties obliged  him  to  agree  to  these  terms ;  so  he  put  on  the 
green  robe,  and,  when  he  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  he 
found  them  quite  full  of  gold. 

Now  he  went  forth  into  the  world  with  his  wonderful 
robe ;  and  for  the  first  year  it  was  well  enough,  for  he 
could  purchase  whatever  he  wanted,  and  paased  oS  XoXei^^ 
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bly  well  among  his  fellow-creatures.  But  the  second  )cai 
things  did  not  go  off  quite  so  pleasantly ;  his  hair  had 
grown  so  long  that  nobody  knew  him,  and  he  had  got  so 
frightful  that  he  could  scarcely  find  any  persons  who  would 
let  him  into  their  houses.  Every  year  matters  grew  worse ; 
but  he  gave  great  alms  to  the  poor,  that  they  might  pray 
for  him,  that  be  might  not  die  and  fall  into  the  power  of 
the  tempter  during  the  seven  years.  It  was  during  the 
fourth  year  that  he  came  to  an  inn,  the  landlord  of  which 
would  not  take  him  in — till  he  saw  what  large  sums  of 
gold  be  took  from  his  pockets — then  he  was  glad  enough  of 
his  company.  During  the  night,  Green  Robe  heard  some 
one  moaning  bitterly  in  the  next  room  ;  and  when  he  went 
to  hear  what  was  the  matter,  he  found  an  old  man,  who 
bade  him  go  his  ways,  for  he  could  not  assist  him.  So  he 
asked  the  old  man  what  he  wanted.  He  said  he  had  no 
money,  and  that,  because  he  was  in  the  landlord's  debt,  he 
detained  him  until  he  paid  it.  .  *  Then,*  said  Green-Robe 
to  him,  *  I  have  money  enough — I'll  soon  pay  it  ;*  and  he 
did  so,  and  delivered  the  old  man. 

Now  it  happened  that  this  old  man  had  three  beautiful 
daughters  ;  so  he  asked  him  to  go  home  and  marry  one  of 
them  in  return  for  his  kindness.  He  went;  but  when  they 
arrived  there,  and  the  eldest  saw  him,  she  declared  that 
she  would  never  marry  so  frightful  an  object;  and  the 
second  fled  from  her  home,  rather  than  do  so ;  while  the 
youngest  said,  *  Dear  father,  since  you  have  promised 
as  much,  and  this  man  helped  you  in  the  time  of  need,  I 
will  do  what  you  desire  of  me.'  Then  Green-Robe  took  a 
ring  from  his  finger,  broke  it  in  half,  gave  her  the  one-half, 
and  retained  the  other  for  himself;  and  in  her  half  he 
frrote  his  name,  and  in  his  half  hers,  and  said  they  must 
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take  good  care  of  them.  After  staying  with  her  a  little,  he 
departed,  saying,  *  Now  must  I  leave  you  for  three  years 
Be  faithful  unto  me  for  this  period,  and  I  will  then  return 
and  marry  you;  but  if  I  come  not  back  again  in  three 
years,  you  are  free,  for  I  shall  be  dead ;  but  in  the  mean 
time  pray  for  me,  that  my  life  may  be  preserted/ 

During  these  three  years  the  two  elder  sisters  mocked 
and  laughed  at  the  youngest,  saying  that  she  was  going  to 
have  a  bear  for  her  husband,  instead  of  an  ordinary  man. — 
But  she  heeded  them  not,  and  thought,  *  We  should  obey 
our  father,  come  what  may.'  Meanwhile  Green-Robe 
journeyed  through  the  wide  world,  purchasing,  wherever 
became,  the  most  beautiful  presents  for  his  betrothed; 
doing  good  to  all,  ill  to  none,  and  giving  to  the  poor  what- 
soever they  asked  ol  him.  And  Providence  rewaided  him ; 
for,  when  the  three  years  were  passed,  he  was  still  alive 
and  hearty.  So  he  went  to  the  circle  of  trees  upon  the  lofty 
mountain,  and  he  heard  the  loud  noise,  and  the  Tempter 
came,  angered  and  vexed  at  seeing  him,  and  threw  him 
back  his  old  robe,  and  demanded  the  green  one.  This  the 
youth  handed  to  him  quite  joyfully,  and  so  became  free 
again,  and  a  rich  man  for  ever.  So  he  went  home,  dressed 
and  cleaned  himself,  and  set  forth  to  see  his  betrothed. 

When  he  came  to  the  door,  her  father  met  him,  and  he 
announced  himself  as  the  bridegroom ;  but  the  old  man 
did  not  know  him  again,  and  would  not  believe  him.  Then 
he  went  to  his  future  bride ;  but  neither  would  she  believe 
him.  Then  he  [asked  her  if  she  had  still  got  half  of  his 
ring.  She  said  "  Yes ;"  and  fetched  it  :  and  when  he 
produced  the  other  half,  and  she  saw  how  they  matched, 
she  was  assured  that  he  could  be  no  other  than  the  bride- 
groom.   And  when  she  saw  what  a  goodly  tivwi\v^'v%A^ 
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she  became  deeply  enamoured  of  him,  and  straightways 
they  were  married.  But  the  two  sisters  were  so  grieved 
that  they  had  rejected  such  good  fortune,  that,  on  the  day 
of  the  wedding,  the  one  hanged,  and  the  other  drowned 
herself;  and  at  night  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the 
house,  and  when  the  bridegroom  arose  and  opened  the 
door,  he  saw  the  Tempter  in  his  green  robe,  who  said, 
'*  At  all  events,  I  have  now  got  two  souls,  instead  of  your 
one!" 

Note. — ^This  story,  which  is  from  Paderbom,  is  related  in  Grimm's 
Kinder  und  Ham  Marehen,  Band.  2,  s.  89-92.  It  is  obviously  con- 
nected with  a  similaritale  in;the  same  collection—*  The  Devil's  Sooty 
Brother/ — and  that  again  with  the  story  of  '  Saint  Peter  and  the 
Minstrel'— No.  1.  of  the  Lays  and  Lbgbnds  or  Fbancb,  and  the 
'  History  of  Friar  Rush/  in  the  Editor's  Early  English  Prose  Ro- 
fnaneet ;  and  which  has  recently  been  discovered  to  be  (as  has 
been  long  suspected)  a  translation  from  a  German  Poem. 
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36.— HANS  JAGENTEUPEL. 

It  is  commonly  believed,  that  if  any  person  is  guilty  of  a 
crime  for  which  he  deserves  to  lose  his  head,  he  will,  if 
he  escape  punishment  during  his  life  time,  be  condemned 
after  his  death  to  wander  about  with  his  head  under  his 
arm. 

In  the  year  1044,  a  woman  of  Dresden  went  out  early  one 
Sunday  morning  into  a  neighbouring  wood  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  acorns.  In  an  open  space,  at  a  spot  not  very 
far  from  the  place  which  is  called  the  Lost  Water,  she 
heard  somebody  blow  a  very  strong  blast  Upon  a  hunting- 
horn,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  heavy  fall,  as  though  a 
large  tree  had  fallen  to  the  ground.  The  woman  was 
greatly  alarmed,  and  concealed  her  little  bag  of  acorns 
among  the  grass ;  shortly  afterwards  the  horn  blew  a  second 
time,  and  on  looking  round  she  saw  a  man  without  a  head, 
dressed  in  a  long  grey  cloak  and  riding  upon  a  grey  horse, 
he  was  booted  and  spurred,  and  had  a  bugle-horn  hanging 
at  his  back. 

As,  however,  he  rode  past  her  very  quietly,  she  regained 
her  courage,  went  on  gathering  the  acorns,  and  when  even- 
ing came  returned  home  undisturbed. 

Nine  days  afterwards,  the  woman  returned  to  that  spot 
for  the  purpose  of  again  collecting  the  acorns,  and  as  she 
sat  down  by  the  Forsterberg,  peeling  an  apple,  she  heard 
behind  her  a  voice,  calling  out  to  her,  '  Have  you  taken  a 
whole  sack  of  acorns  and  nobody  tried  to  punish  ^o>x  lot 
doing  go?* 
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*  No/  said  she,  '  the  foresters  are  very  kind  to  the  poor, 
and  they  have  done  nothing  to  me ;  the  Lord  have  mercy 
on  my  sins!' — And  with  these  words  she  turned  about, 
and  there  stood  he  of  the  grey  cloak,  but  this  time  he  was 
without  bis  horse,  and  carried  his  head,  which  was  co- 
vered with  curling  brown  hair,  under  his  arm. 

The  woman  shrunk  from  him  in  alarm,  but  the  spirit 
said,  *  Ye  do  well  to  pray  to  God  to  forgive  you  your  sins, 
it  was  never  my  good  lot  to  do  so.'  And  therefore  he  re- 
lated to  her  how  that  he  had  lived  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  before,  and  was  called  Hans  Jagenteufel,  as 
his  father  had  been  before  him — and  how  that  his  father 
had  often  besought  him  not  to  be  too  hard  upon  poor 
people,  and  that  he  had  paid  no  regard  to  the  advice  which 
his  father  had  given  him,  but  had  passed  his  time  in 
drinking  and  carousing,  and  all  manner  of  wickedness. 
For  which  he  was  now  condemned  to  wander  about  the 
world  as  an  evil  spirit. 

NoTB. — This  leg^end  of  a  headless  horseman,  who  is  clearly  allied 
to  the  DuUahan  of  Ck^fton  Cbokkr's  Iri$h  Fairy  Tales,  is  related 
in  Grimii's  Deutsche  Sagen,  Band  1.  s.  398-9. 
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©etmatis^— PART  in. 


37— JACOB  NIMMERNUCHTERN  •. 

Jacob,  an  opulent  peasant  of  a  village  of  Thuringia,  lived 
upon  a  small  farm  which  had  been  handed  down,  free  of  in- 
cumbrances, from  father  to  son.  He  was  strong  and  well  pro* 
portioned,  of  unblemished  reputation,  peaceable,  domestic, 
industrious;  beloved,  and  honoured,  by  all  his  fellow*villa- 
gers,  until  the  hounds  of  his  feudal  master,  Jungkherr 
Veit,  drove  him  from  house  and  home,  and  changed  the 
peaceful  countryman  into  a  drunkard,  a  robber,  and  a  mur- 
derer. 

Onoe  upon  a  time,  as  Jacob  was  hame&stng,  and  that  for 
the  last  time,  his  harvest  waggon,  he  heard  his  great  farm- 
dog,  Packan,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached  for  his  fide- 
lity, and  his  oft-times  proved  assistance  against  thieves, 
howling  dreadfully  in  the  road.  Upon  hearing  this,  he  ran 
out  armed  with  a  stout  cudgel,  and  with  it  beat  off  two 
large  hounds  who  were  worrying  his  poor  favourite  ;  and 


•  Niimmer  Ndehtem,  "never  sober."    For  the  tq«i%ou  n«\v^  Vi% 
wat to  desigaated,  see  pBge  190. 
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Pftckan  being  thus  released,  soon  gave  chase  to  his  retreat- 
ing enemies. 

At  this  moment  Jungkherr  Veit  made  his  sppearancei 
with  some  mounted  attendants,  and  a  whole  pack  of  hounds ; 
and  as  soon  as  Jacob's  neighbour,  Maria,  had  related  the 
circumstances  to  him  from  her  window,  he  called  down  all 
the  devils  of  hell  upon  the  peasant,  treated  the  defenceless 
Jacob  most  cruelly,  and  made  him  crawl,  half  dead  as  he 
was,  to  his  castle,  which  lay  buried  in  the  forest,  at  about 
a  mile  from  the  village  of  which  he  was  the  supreme  lord. 

It  was  in  the  time,  when  might  made  right,  when  the 
superior  noble,  who,  from  the  impotence  of  the  reigning 
princes,  recognised  no  authority  superior  to  his  own,  spoke 
only  of  right  and  duty  to  the  oppressed  countryman,  but 
yielded  neither  to  him;  when  the  peasant  was  treated 
almost  as  the  bondsman  and  property  of  his  feudal  lord,  who 
could  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  him,  just  as  be  thought 
fit ;  it  was  in  these  days,  so  that  no  one  ventured  to  listen 
to  Jacob's  justification,  nor  to  undertake  his  defence* 
Five  months  he  languished,  suffering  from  cold,  hunger, 
and  vermin,  in  a  prison  which  was  named  the  dog-hole, 
although  it  was  appropriated  to  the  confinement  of  human 
beings,  and  during  this  period  a  morsel  of  mouldy  bread 
was  his  greatest  luxury. 

Yet  more  than  all  this,  did  the  overbearing  insolence  of 
the.retainers  vex  him,  who  through  Veit's  encouragement, 
daily  insulted  him ;  but  the  most  grievous  to  be  borne,  was 
the  heart-gnawing  mockery  of  the  haughty  Catherine ;  for 
thus  was  Veit's  only  daughter  always  designated.  She, 
who  was  the  darling  and  spoiled  child  of  her  father,  accom- 
j>anied  him  every  day  to  the  chase,  and  when  she  passed 
bjr  Jacob'B  prison f  ^luich.  had  an  o^eiiiu^Vci  VXx^^Kiotfet 
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the  admission  of  air,  and  at  which  he  received  the  morsels 
of  bread  that  were  allotted  to  him,  she  used  to  set  the 
hounds  against  him  amidst  the  mocking  jests  of  her. 
father,  and  ask,  in  a  tone  of  derision,  <  If  the  hound 
would  beat  off  the  hound  ?  whether  he,  or  his  ion,  would 
take  a  maiden  like  her  to  wife,  for  Maria  was  assuredly 
not  good  enough  for  him  ?*  and  many  such  questions.  Nay 
more,  she  even  allowed  herself  other  liberties,  which  can* 
noi  be  mentioned,  and  could  be  looked  for  in  no  young 
woman  of  twenty  years  of  age,  who  had  not  been  brought 
up  as  she  had  been . 

Jacob  bit  his  lips  and  was  silent  But  at  length,  when 
she  had  onee  threatened  him  that  he  should  be  cast  into 
the  castle  ditch,  that  he  might  not  consume  the  bread  from 
the  dogs,  he  felt  j^hat  he  still  had  some  strength  left  in 
him ;  and  although  his  naked  arm,  when  he  looked  upon  it, 
appeared  only  the  skeleton  of  what  it  had  once  been,  he 
determined  to  attempt  his  escape.  Accordingly,  on  a 
tempestuous  night,  at  the  close  of  the  winter,  he  began  to 
shake  the  crumbling  walls  of  his  prison,  and  after  repeat- 
ed attempts,  it  all  fell  in  upon  him.  He  then  crept  upon 
his  hands  and  knees  across  the  moat  surrounding  the 
castle,  and  which  was  then  covered  with  ice,  and  then 
felt  himself  once  more  at  liberty. 

But  whither  should  he  go?  Judges,  to  whom  the 
oppressed  might  fly  for  justice,  were  not  then  to  be  found. 
Protectors,  who  might  shield  them  from  fresh  injuries,  there 
were  none  for  men  of  bis  degree.  That  he  might  be 
revenged  of  his  feudal  lord  and  the  haughty  Catherine,  he 
must  become  an  outlaw ;  for  he  saw  already  in  his  imagi- 
nation, servants  and  hounda  starting  forth  at  'bie«2k.  ol  ^"^ « 
for  t/te  recapture  of  the  fugiiire.     And  he  ie\t  V^coraW 
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only  return,  home  again,  when,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years,  the  anger  of  his  lord  was  exhausted,  or  death  had 
laid  him  low. 

Yet,  before  he  bade  farewell  to  his  father-land  for  ever^ 
he  determined  to  see  for  an  hour  or  two,  his  house,  his 
faithful  wife,  and  his  two  grown  boys,  of  whom,  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  imprisonment,  he  had  never  heard  a 
word ;  to  relate  to  them  the  sorrows  which  he  had  under- 
gone, to  rejoice  with  them  that  he  was  once  more  free ; 
to  warm  himself  once  more  in  the  dwelling  of  a  human 
creature,  to  put  on  clean  attire,  to  provide  himself  with  a 
small  supply  of  money,  and  then  to  fly  further  away. 

Guided  by  the  moon,  which  glimmered  through  the 
clouds,  he  soon  reached  the  village,  and  stood  with  a  beat- 
ing heart  before  his  own  house.  But  to  any  of  his  tappings 
at  the  door,  and  half-smothered  calls,  he  was  answered 
neither  by  Packan,  nor  by  any  human  voice.  Filled  with 
impatience,  he  leaped  over  the  hedge  which  surrounded 
his  farm,  entered  the  open  house,  and  found  all  empty ; 
no  wife,  no  son ;— not  a  table,  not  a  chair,  not  a 
bed,  not  even  a  door— 'nothing  but  the  bare  walls. 

Jacob  smote  himself  with  his  double  fist  upon  the  fore- 
head, and  sat  himself  down  for  some  hours  upon  the  cold 
ground,  lost  in  unconscious  brooding.  A  shivering,  and 
the  thought  of  approaching  day,  roused  him  from  his 
stupor.  He  felt  himself,  to  see  whether  he  lived— 
whether  he  dreamed.  He  examined  all  the  walls,  to 
assure  himself  he  was  in  his  own  house;  and  his  wasted 
limbs  shook  with  very  dread,  his  every  limb  was  frozen; 
Longer  he  dared  not  remain,  so  he  burst  from  the  door, 
'and  turned  through  the  garden  into  t\vft  o^en  fields. 
JVofT  the  well-known  watcVimwk  ol  Wie  V\\\^%^  «\\^ 
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one !  and  the  first  glimpse  of  hope  entered  his  heart. — 
Among  the  barking  dogs*  he  heard  the  voice  of  his  fa- 
vourite Packan.  Jacob  whistled,  and  after  a  few  mo. 
ments,  his  faithful  hound,  barking  loudly  for  joy,  leaped 
upon  his  master.  Jacob  kissed  his  old  starved  friend,  and 
journeyed  on  with  still  quicker  steps ;  for  now  he  no  longer 
felt  himself  alone — ^no  longer  felt  himself  deserted  by  all. 

Before  the  rising  of  the  sun,  he  found  himself,  with  his 
faithful  companion,  in  a  concealed  hole  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sothenburg,*  which  he  had  known  from  his  boyhood, 
and  contemplated,  during  his  imprisonment,  as  a  lurking 
place.  Day  broke,  he  seated  himself  before  the  rising  sun, 
and  warmed  himself^  for  the  first  time,  for  seven  months ; 
for  the  first  time  for  that  period,  saw  he  the  trees  and 
^eldfi  in  the  light  of  day. 

But  hunger  now  began  to  torment  him,  and  even  his  dog 
looked  up  to  him  beseechingly.  At  this  moment  he  saw, 
at  a  tolerable  distance  from  his  cavern,  a  beggar  passing 
along  the  road  with  a  well-filled  wallet ;  and  Jacob,  who 
had  never  in  his  life  before  solicited  a  morsel  of  bread,  but 
had  so  often  given  one  away,  hastened  with  Packan  down 
the  mountain.  He  found  the  beggar  laying  on  the  ground 
with  averted  face,  and  begged  of  him  a  morsel  of  food  for 
his  dog  and  for  himself.  The  beggar  half  turned  his  face 
towards  him,  and  Jacob  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  when  he 
discovered,  in  the  supposed  grey-headed  old  man,  Fritz, 
his  eldest  son,  now  five-and-twenty  years  of  age. 

He  gave  food  to  the  hungry  Packan,  ate  quickly  and 
silently  a  little  piece  of  bread,  drank  from  the  proffered 

•  On  the  KyttbMuser  Mountain,  which  towers  ovei  V\i«  ^^H«u 
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fl«dc,  ftnd  then,  witkoot  ipeftking  a  word,  dragged  hii  iob  ' 
with  lum  to  the  dnrem,  'bade  him  tell  how  matters  stood» 
and  heard,  Air  the  ftnt  time,  the  eitent  of  hii  misfortunes. 
-SwMe  hottis  after  Jaeob's  imprisonment,  had  Veit's 
bailiffs  driven  his  wife  and  s6ns  from  the  farm,  and  left 
ihtm  scorosly  enough  to  eorer  them.  The  fields  which 
belonged  to  the  estate,  had  firilien  to  the  lot  of  his  ignorant 
and  pnmd  neighbour,  who  had  b<»en  Volt's  groom,  and  had 
gained  the  eenfidenoe  of  the  noble's  mistress,  Maria.— 
This  Maria  had  been  destined  by  Veit  for  the  wife  of 
Friti,  JituooVn  eon,  but  his  affections  were  engaged  to  a 
maiden;  who,  although  she  possessed  no  dowry,  was  the 
very  evown  of  the  village  for  virtue,  domesticity,  and 
beauty.  Htnice  it  arose  that  Maria  becanie  the  inveterate 
enemy  of  Jacob,  by  whom  she  believed  herself  to  have 
be^n  publidy  ^sgraeed,  and  she  now  took  untoherself'his 
household  fnraituve  and  cattle,  for  as  she  said,  the  use  of 
the  bktendogs  belonging  to  her  gracious  protector.  On 
the  following  day  to  this,  too,  had  the  haughty  Catherine 
visited  the  village,  and  felt  a  diabolical  joy  in  exposing  the 
wife  of  Jacob,  and  the  destined  bride  of  FHtz,  to  the  insults 
of  her  insolent  retainers  and  the  revengeful  Maria.  Thia 
blow  speedily  took  effect  upon  the  afflicted  mother,  and  in 
a  few  days  ahe  died.  Two  months  afterwards,  Fritz's  be- 
trothed followed  her  to  the  grave,  a  victim  to  her  troubles. 
Kurt,  the  younger  son,  joined  a  band  of  military  lands-* 
knechts,  and'Fritz  became  a  beggar. 

When  this  bitter  tale  was  ended,  Jacob  flung  himself  to 

the  ground,  gnashed  his  teeth,  but  spake  never  a  w<n-d.  After 

some  time  he  started  up  wildly,  but  without  uttering  a  word, 

although  in  his  heart  he  called  down  curses  upon  Veit  and 

all  his  companions.    Several  day  a  didLYie  ^«i%a  iX^iQ^^^xo^ 


thedeepeiit  cDntemplalioD.  The  tbaughl  gf  (elf-desl ruc- 
tion caaLeaded  in  his  bieait  nkh  the  deiire  of  veagemci. 
Bui  the  desponding  one  »u  aai  lufficientlj  worn  down  to 
come  lo  Ihe  former  reiolve.  He  »worB,  therefore,  in  hti 
heart,  lh»t  ho  mjuld  have  fesrful  TengeaDce. 

Scarcely  hid  ha  thus  delerminad,  when  Friti,  retuniing 
fromoneofhiseicunioni,  informed  him  Ihil  hii  letieit 
ID  the  ciTeni  wis  no  longer  Mfe,  for  that  Veit'i  follonen 
were  about  to  mike  a  minute  learch  through  the  Rothen- 
burg  and  Kyffhauier  Mountain  on  the  following  dij. — 
Jacob  fled,  therefore,  ■<  soon  at  night  cluaed  in,  lo  the 
more  gloom)'  parti  of  the  Htrtz  Forest,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Stolberg,  and  from  Lh«iice,  a  few  days  aiierwirdi, 
lo  the  impenetrable  forests  near  Lora.  Here,  in  the  course 
of  his  wanderings,  he  discovered  a  secure  retreat,  which 
protected  him  for  years  altorwards  from  eiery  BKempt  to 
lay  hands  upon  him. 

Between  the  mountain  fastneisas  of  Lara,  and  the  vil- 
ligeiorWulIperoda  and  Sollttadt,  the  inquirer  will  dU- 
corer  in  the  depth  of  the  woods  a  rocky  ridge  of  a  hill 
overgrown  with  thorns,  and  surrounded  on  both  tides  by 
terrific  gulfs,  between  which  runs  a  rocky  path  which  none 
but  a  skilful,  aud  not  dizzy  wanderer,  will  dare  Co  tread.— 
At  the  other  end  of  the  rocky  ridge  he  will  see  a  dedivity, 
aud  when  he  has  with  difficulty  clambered  lo  the  bottom 
of  this,  he  will  find  before  him  two  majestic  rocky  walls, 
which  form  a  sort  of  passage  through  a  fissure  of  some 
feet  in  width,  but  which  from  above  seem  to  be  united  in 
one  firm  mass.  A  narrow  path,  however,  winds  gently 
between  them,  which,  at  the  bottom  behind  the  thick 
growing  underwood,  conceals  the  enltuioe  to  »  WM.\V  «»»■ 
rem,  tbroagh  which  ihere  is  on  OM  tide  htt  fttcwAvnU)  «,< 
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larger  and  mndi  more  loony  cave.  TkU  sarrow  pathway 
and  tliis  caTern  were,  in  the  dayi  of  fAkh  we  apeak,  un- 
known to  the  inhabttanta  of  the  nei^honring  eonntfy;  and 
even  now,  they  are  rarely  disturbed  hy  InuBan  footsteps, 
although  the  monntains  are  now  leas  wild  and  oreigrown, 
and  the  aeeess  to  them  is  easier  than  in  former  tinles. 

Here  Jacob  resoWed  to  take  np  his  abode.  Hither 
brooght  Frits  the  provender  which  he  had  obtained  by 
b^ging,  and  likewise  tools  and  dothing  of  Tarioas  kinds. 
In  the  meanwhile,  Jacob  employed  himself  in  training 
'  Packan,  making  by  degrees  a  pathway  down  the  rocky  de- 
-clirity,  and  thinking  of  vengeance.  Corses  on  Jnnkherr 
Veit  was  his  first  thought  in  the  morning;  corses  on  all 
the  castle  lords  who  humbled  their  peasantry  lower  than 
their  herds,  was  his  last  thought  at  night. 

Certainly  at  first  his  natural  feelings  contended  against 
his  resolve,  for  he  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  help 
and  assist  all  whom  it  was  in  his  power  to  serve.  But 
this  inward  voice  was  soon  stilled  by  the  steadfast  recol- 
lection of  all  the  injuries  which  himself,  his  wife  and 
diildren  had  received,  and  by  intoxicating  draughts. — 
Only  when  furnished  with  such  supplies  was  his  son  wel- 
come, and  he  compelled  him  to  bring  him  brandy  every 
day  as  a  store  for  future  use.  And  Fritz  begged  from 
hoose  to  house  for  a  few  drops  of  this,  at  that  time  still 
rare  liquor,  as  a  comfort  to  a  decrepit  father,  who  was  then 
expiring  in  the  wood  hard  by  in  a  cavern,  which  he  did 
not  more  fully  particularise.  Since  Fritz  continually  re- 
turned with  the  same  request,  the  neighbouring  country 
people  bestowed  upon  the  unknown  inhabitant  of  the  ca- 
'"'m,  the  by-name  of  Jacob  Nimmemuchtem. 

WO  flf  Jacob  had  seemed  w^mit  ^«  cxmaSdAx^di  ^  %fe- 
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Teral  months  supply,  he  sent  forth  his  son,  commanding 
hin  not  to  return  again  without  bringing  his  brother  Kart 
with  him,  from  whom  he  expected  greater  willingness  and 
assistance  in  the  furtherance  of  his  object,  and  remained 
with  no  companion  but  his  faithful  Packan.  He  had  now 
fully  resolyed  to  become  a  robber  from  rerenge ;  besides, 
his  proud  heart  would  neyer  stoop  to  beg. 

That  he  might  remain  faithful  to  the  resolution  which 
he  had  taken,  he  accustomed  himself  to  live  upon  the  flesh 
of  the  wild  animals  which  he  slew.  And  in  the  anticipa- 
tion of  the  time  when  he  should  accomplish  his  chief  ob- 
ject, he  stole  from  the  herds  of  the  nobles  and  monks, 
whom  he  considered  the  very  pests  of  the  country,  sheep 
and  goats,  and  even  bullocks ;  and  in  doing  this,  he  was 
most  ably  assisted  by  Packan,  who  sometimes  drove  whole 
flocks  into  his  cavern,  or  to  the  rocks  which  concealed  it. 

In  order  to  lighten  his  labour,  and  to  lessen  as  much  as 
possible  his  danger,  he  only  undertook  these  expeditions 
in  twilight,  or  at  night,  wrapped  up  in  a  large  black  cloak. 
For  those  occasions,  when  his  object  was  to  strike  terror, 
he  had  prepared  for  himself  an  upper  garment  made  of  the 
hide  of  a  black  cow,  whose  horns  served  him  as  a  head- 
dress. In  his  mouth  he  held  a  sort  of  tinder-box,  filled 
with  rotten  wood,  from  which  he  could,  according  as  cir- 
cumstances rendered  it  expedient,  vomit  forth,  as  it  were, 
a  thick  smoke,  or  even  fire. 

Since  he  now  wandered  about  in  the  night  time  thus 
attired,  and  accompanied  by  his  large  pitch-black  hound, 
which  never  gave  tongue,  but  looked  fiercely  about  every 
where  in  search  of  prey,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  shepherds  believed  him  to  be  t)ie  i^niiCA  ol  ^vt>c&ftv 
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hiinteU^  aad  §t4.  at  hit  approacii,  to  tiitt  he  often  had  not 
oceasion  to  hate  reeouFBe  erea  once  to  his  borniag  tinder- 
box. 

Moreover,  ts  he  nerer  inflicted  personel  injories  upon 
those  whoa  he  eaooontered,  several  of  the  country  people 
hegan  to  look  upon  htm  as  a  well-disposed  devil  enough, 
and  even  went  so  far,  occasionally,  as  to  exchange  a  word 
or  two  with  hian. 

Thus  it  once  happened,  just  as  the  night  was  closing, 
Jacob  met  in  the  forest  a  shepherd  who  was  driving  home* 
ward  ten  fttt  wethers.  With  a  voice  of  thunder,  he  en- 
quired of  hin  *  Whither  art  thou  going?*  The  trembling 
shepherd  replied,  *  To  the  Abbot,  my  master.'  Upon 
this  Jacob  blew  Are  from  his  mouth,  and  exclaimed,  *  I  am 
the  devil!  the  Abbot,  thy  master,  and  these  sheep  are 
mine  !*  The  poor  fellow  crossed  himself  in  fear  and 
trembling.  Then,  said  Jacob,  *  Against  thee  I  cannot  pre. 
vail — go  thou  then  whither  thou  wilt;  but  before  thou 
goest^  say  to  the  Abbot,  thy  brother  Satan  has  taken  pos- 
session of  the  wethers.* 

The  shepherd,  whose  hair  stood  on  end  with  fright,  ven- 
tured, however,  to  stammer  out,  *  Gracious  Lord  Devil, 
give  me,  I  beseech  you,  some  acknowledgment  for  them, 
otherwise  my  master,  the  Abbot,  will  not  believe  it.* — 
*  Tell  the  Abbot,'  replied  Jacob,  '  that  I  will  appear  this 
night  at  twelve  o'clock  before  his  window,  and  bring  with 
me,  as  a  return  for  them,  a  fair  dish  of  roasted  meat.' 

The  herdsman  delivered  over  the  wethers  to  the  charge 
of  Packan,  who  drove  them  safely  to  the  cave,  and  when 
he  had  done  so,  he  departed,  trembling  in  every  limb. 


to  Bcquuat  the  Abbol  and  1.11  Ihe  olber  inlKbHuita  etthe 
ntoauteiy  with  his  sdreDturc,  and  their  Ihtetlencd  lUit, 
The  DioDkt  were  tummoneil  from  Iheir  bedi,  and  the 
Abbm  ■Biembled  the  whole  frueraiC;  in  hischsinber;  ind 
Bcmed  with  a  huge  vesiel  of  holj'  witec,  tad  Bbandanm  of 
charmi  BgsinEt  witchcnift,  they  swiiled,  tietnbliog,  uid 
praying  loudly,  the  dreaded  hour  of  midnight.   It  al  length 

hide,  TomitJDg  forth  flames,  and  Becompanied  by  hia  black 
hound. 

After  >  few  minutes  he  dUappearad  again;  this  the 
brotheihood  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  holy  water, 
which  the  eiorciilt  did  not  spare  on  the  occssi.m.  Th^ 
roasted  meal  which  he  brought  with  him  they  left, however, 
to  the  liouudB  and  (he  laions. 

By  this  mode  oflife,  Jacob  felt  in  a  few  monthB  that  hi> 
strength  was  not  only  restored,  but  actually  increaied  in  a 
IBo-fold  degree;  and  be  now  began  to  enter  upon  the  more 
impoTtanl  undertakings  which  he  had  set  his  heart  upon. 
The  first  thing  was  to  coniider  nh&t  he  mnat  required  for 
their  eccompliahaient.  This  brought  before  his  eyes  the 
hunting  ateed  of  the  haughty  Catherine,  on  which  he  slill 
saw  her  in  his  mind's  eye,  riding  proudly  pait  the  door  of 
his  dog-hole.  It  was  a  mare  uf  six  years  old,  blaelc  as 
night,  swiFt  as  abird,  and  already  well  trained  to  gallop  up 

poftanl,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  vexation  which  Cathmne 
and  Veil  would  feel  at  seeing  their  escaped  prisoner,  Jaooh, 
galloping  away  upon  it. 

tn  the  middle  of  lummer  accordingly,  he  <l\at;a,\uft.Vna 
like  *a  old  womao,  and  thus  hovared  for  »cnne  ii^*  tdihA- 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Veit's  castle,  and  saw,  concealed 
behind  the  bushes,  his  unwomanly  foe  riding  on  her  black 
mare^  for  hours  together,  across  the  orchards  and  cornfields 
of  the  peasants,  hunting  hares,  and  accompanied  by  her 
father.  On  the  third  day  at  night  fall,  an  opportunity 
presented  itself  which  he  was  not  slow  to  arail  him- 
self of.  ' 

•  Catherine  handed  over  her  steed,  covered  with  foam,  to 
the  two  grooms,  who  had  the  care  of  the  foals  in  an  enclosed 
meadow,  in  order  that  the  beast  might  gradually  cool. 
The  lads  fastened  the  horse  to  a  tree  in  the  adjoining 
hedge,  and  lighted  a  fire,  for  the  evening  wind  began  to 
blow  very  coldly,  and  sat  themselves  down  to  cards.  Pre- 
sently the  pretended  old  woman  drew  nigh,  addressed  the 
lads  very  civilly,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  warm  her- 
self by  the  fire.  The  boys,  fond  of  a  joke,  laughed  at  her 
strange  figure,  and  asked  her,  by  way  of  teasing  her,  what 
she  would  give  to  be  allowed  to  do  so  ?  Upon  this  Jacob 
shewed  them  a  bottle,  which  he  drew  from  his  pocket.  No 
sooner  did  the  grooms  catch  a  sight  of  the  sparkling  liquor, 
than  they  mischievously  snatched  the  bottle  out  of  the  old 
woman's  hands,  and  one  drank  frotai  it  and  tbe  other  drank 
from  it,  without  in  the  least  suspecting  it  of  being  a  sleep* 
ing  draught,  and  then  laughing  they  returned  the  empty 
bottle  to  the  enraged  old  woman. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  liquor  began  to  make  them 
yawn;  the  cards  fell  from  their  hands,  and  they  stretched 
themselves  at  their  lengths  before  the  fire.  No  sooner 
did  Jacob  find  that  they  were  soundly  asleep,  than  he  threw 
off  his  assumed  garments,  unfastened  the  already  saddled 
steed,  swung  himself  into  the  seat,  and  beside  himself  for 
Jojr,  mscfe  aii  haste  to  the  forest  oCLoia.    \u\V^  moirKvxi^ 
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Yeit  and  Catberine  found  the  grooms  stiU  sleeping  in  the 
meadow,  but  the  mare  was  gone. 

While  they  raged  and  fretted  at  their  loss,  Jacob  led  the 
horse  over  the  rocky  path  which  he  had  already  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  partly  led  and  partly  dragged  it  down  the 
decliTity  of  the  mountain,  and  at  length  it  stood  at  a  well 
filled  manger  at  the  further  end  of  his  largest  cave.  The 
following  long  days  he  devoted  almost  entirely  to  training 
the  mare,  which  at  first  shied  and  trembled  at  every  preci- 
pice, to  the  purposes  which  he  destined  her.  And  after 
a  couple  of  months  she  would  by  day  or  night,  run  up  and 
down  the  steep  declivity  without  a  rider,  stand  still  at  a 
slight  whistle,  lay  down  at  a  motion  of  the  hand,  and 
spring  up  again  at  the  command  of  her  master,  nay  more, 
at  last  she  even  learned  to  gallop  across  the  rocky  pass. 

According  to  Jacob's  calculations,  the  anniversary  of  his 
being  snatched  from  his  farm,  and  clapped  into  prison,  by 
Jungkherr  Veit,  drew  nigh.  On  that  day  he  determined  to 
show  him  the  stolen  mare  and  the  escaped  prisoner. 

On  that  day^  therefore,  Jacob  made  his  appearance 
before  Veit's  castle,  mounted  upon  the  well-fed,  but  still 
active  hunter,  of  the  lady  who  used  to  be  so  proud  of  it, 
clad  in  the  peasant^s  dress  which  he  had  formerly  worn. 
He  made  known  his  presence  by  blowing  every  now  and 
then  upon  a  hunting  horn,  which  some  follower  of  the 
chase  had  lost  in  the  woods.  The  vrondrous  fact  of  a 
peasant  daring  to  blow  a  hunting  horn  in  such  a  spot,  and 
appear  on  what  was  believed  to  be  the  stolen  mare  of  the 
haughty  Catherine,  speedily  ran  through  the  castle.  Be- 
fore, however,  the  lady  and  her  attendants  were  ready  to 
give  chase  to  him,  the  hom-blowing  km^hlYv^idi  dA^%.^^«,vi- 


Vy  a  firv  «(  tk»  acrwCs^  vfa»  wtm  kim  iiMffff   at  the 
to  tkt  femk  of  Lotm.    BtMWjai  atfthe  higert 

t  a  tyr,  ttififn  A  wmk  awfilBA  hy  Ids  natter 

Vittl«»  aaii  m  fri^iM  a  if— fhlii  laiafd,  tint 
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^d»l«vatT  dAT«  pimarad  lums^tJL  Haif  vay  from  his 
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^Saaab  a  diMth :  aad  <yfta:a:T  th:»  tiat*  W  vas  Tery  nearly 
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kuKMit  ta  sftaadijjivi^  k:$  Vs  r$«,  and  now  sought 
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»MamKr  rf  ;i^  «w«t.  c^Htt:m^^>^a  ^ftAing  fiercely  and 
-*"^^  a»  CK^raK  vm:^  arv^a  vwas^, »  .'tf  Sadden  danger. 
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telf  in  his  saddle,  before  be  found  bims^f  surrounded  on 
both  sides  by  a  host  who  were  obviously  any  thing  but 
friends. 

He  fled  to  the  wood  near  Lora,  followed  by  Yeit  and  his 
companions,  shouting  to  him  to  stop,  who  often  believed 
themselires  on  the  point  of  securing  him,  when  he  would  va- 
nish into  the  fcnrest  and  then  become  once  more  visible. 
At  last  Yeit  upon  his  panting  steed,  and  George  his 
most  faithful  follower,  were  dose  upon  Jacob,  when  he 
Sj^rung  like  a  falcon  across  the  rocky  pathway  in  front  of 
his  cave,  and  became  once  more  invisible,  as  suddenly  as 
he  had  been  s^en. 

• '  Said  I  not  unto  you,  my  gracious  lord  V  cried  George, 
'  that  he  had  the  power  of  rendering  himself  invisible  ?  This 
is  the  very  end  of  the  world.  Let  him  follow  him  who 
wishes  to  break  his  neck ;  for  my  part,  the  devil's  kitchen 
is  no  place  for  me.* 

Yeit  heard  nothing  of  this ;  he  struggled  hard  to  hold  in 
his  war  horse.  But  the  steed  rearing  threw  his  rider 
between  the  rocks,  and  in  following  the  mare  rolled  head- 
long down  the  precipice.  This  accident  put  Jacob  in  pos- 
session of  a  suitable  and  magnificent  saddle. 

From  that  time  forth  no  attempts  were  made  to  follow 
Jacob  to  his  cave.  All  trembled  at  the  sight  of  the  abyss 
down  which  he  threw  himself.  He  now  ravaged  undisturb- 
ed the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  rich  castellans  and  ecclesias- 
tics, on  foot  or  on  horseback,  clothed  as  a  devil,  or  as 
Nimmemuchtem,  always  accompanied  by  his  faithful 
Packan,  who  always  drove  them  together,  or  if  his  mas- 
ter so  commanded  him,  scattered  and  destroyed  them.  It 
was  mostly,  however,  against  Yeit's  herds  tViat  Vti^%« 
rsFss'es  were  directed,  and  these  now  dimimaYkeOi  Vj  c 
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half,  were  left  a  prey  to  him,  by  the  shepherds  who 
had  the  charge  of  them,  and  who  took  to  flight  the  moment 
they  saw  the  fire-spitting  devil  in  the  distance. 

Yet  all  this  did  not  satisfy  Jacob's  thirst  for  vengeance. 
Veit  and  his  Catherine  alone  would  serve  for  that.  And 
they  were  no  longer  to  be  found  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
castle ;  he  must  therefore  seek  within  the  castle  itself. 
Upon  enquiry  he  found,  that  Veit  had  never  left  his  bed 
since  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse.  Against  a  sick  man 
he  could  not  wage  war,  so  that  at  present  there  only  re- 
mained Catherine. 

In  the  middle  of  a  foggy  autumnal  night,  he  stood  sud- 
denly, half  lighted  by  the  moon,  and  wrapped  in  his 
devil's  garb,  by  the  side  of  Catherine's  bed.  When  a  pri- 
soner, he  had,  in  contemplation  of  future  vengeance,  learned 
which  was  the  chamber  in  which  she  slept.  He  bellowed, 
and  awoke  Catherine,  and  dishonoured  her.  '  Thus  have  I 
revenged  myself,'  exclaimed  he;  'this  day  twelvemonth 
thou  askedst  me  in  mockery  to  be  thine  husband.  I  am 
Jacob  whom  thou  calledst  the  hound.'  And  thus  speaking 
he  left  her. 

But  this  was  not  all.  His  vengeance  required  that 
what  had  occurred  should  neither  be  concealed  or  forgotten. 
For  several  days  afterwards,  then,  did  Jacob  present  him- 
self  before  Veit's  castle,  and  publish  to  every  one  whom  he 
encountered  the  dishonour  of  the  haughty  Catherine.  By 
this  means  it  soon  reached  Veit's  ears.  And  since  his  rage 
could  not  reach  thecriminal,  he  vented  it  upon  his  daughter, 
who  had  hitherto  been  his  sole  delight,  and  whose  excesses 
he  had  even  laughed  at.  He  hated  her,  beyond  all  limits, 
when  it  was  publicly  known  that  she  had  been  dishonoured 
by  one  so  ignoble  as  Jacob,  and.  \70\x\^  \v.w^  \i>\\\%^  Vax 
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and  her  shame  from  the  world  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
castle,  had  she  not  fled  with  her  old  loTer,  the  husband  of 
Veit's  mistress. 

Towards  the  close  of  winter,  Jacob's  sons  returned  to 
their  fsther,  practised  robbers.    They  had  found  themselves 
among  the  Lanzkhechts,  who  at  that  time  overran  Franconia 
and  Suabia,  and  laid  waste  every  thing  which  they  ought 
to  have  protected.    By  this  means,  they  had  acquired  in 
one  year  a  greater  proficiency  in  the  art  of  villainy  than 
they  could  have  attained  in  ten  times  that  space  in  the 
robber's  cave.    Moreover,  they  brought  with  them   two 
black  bulUdogs,  which  one  of  the  far-prized  petty  chief- 
tains of  the  Lanzknechts  had  trained  to  hunt  men.     Jacob 
related  to  them  to  what  a  pitch  he  had  carried  his  revenge, 
and  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  hear  his  sons  call  trifles, 
deeds  which  he  could  find  the  heart  to  perform  when  sti- 
mulated by  drinking,  and  could  not  relate  without  stutter- 
ing and  hesitation.     They,    in  return,   informed  him  of 
what  was  not  only  permitted  by  the  then  usages  of  war, 
but  praised  and  rewarded,  such  as  burning  and  firing,  rob- 
bing and  laying  waste   all  kinds  of  property,  murdering 
with  the  most  unheard-of  cruelties,  and  excesses  of  every 
description,  all  of  which  were  but  the  daily  duties  of  the 
Lanzknechts. 

Jacob  at  first  shuddered  as  he  listened  to  their  tales ; 
but  accustomed,  however,  to  their  fearful  recitals,  he  ended, 
at  last,  at  the  instigation  of  his  sons,  by  resolving  to  imitate 
them  in  every  respect.  The  first  care  of  Fritz  and  Kurt 
was  to  mount  themselves  on  proper  horses — they  were  al- 
ready well  armed  after  the  fashion  of  the  times.  Since 
then,  the  whole  six  marauders  were  alike  clothed  in  bV^^ik^ 
the  oeighbouring  peasMts  called  them  the  B\acW  li%.ii^. 
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An  for  Veit,  although  he  had  recovered  from  his  broken 
limb,  he  never  dared  to  leave  his  castle,  for  he  well  knew 
that  Jacob  had  sworn  to  be  the  death  of  him  when  he  foood 
him  in  the  open  country ;  when  they  found  this  to  be  the 
case,  they  set  fire  to  the  woods  which  surrounded  the 
castle.  The  flames  soon  seized  some  of  the  outer  build- 
ings ;  still  Veit  came  not  forth*-he  had  died  of  rage  some 
few  days  previously. 

Upon  this  the  robbers  in  their  cave  vowed  eternal  enmity 
and  warfare  against  all  the  Lords  of  Castles.  And  soon 
the  Black  Band  was  the  terror  of  all  the  nobles  in  the 
country.  As  yet,  they  certainly  had  not  committed  murder, 
but  they  had  scattered  and  killed  the  flocks  of  the  wealthy 
wherever  they  found  them,  and  spread  fires  and  devasta- 
tion over  their  corn-fields  and  forests. 

Whole  communities  had  been  sent  in  arms  against  them, 
but  without  success.  Long  did  the  hiding-place  in  which 
these  men  of  night,  and  their  swart  companions  took  up 
their  abode,  remain  undiscovered.  The  greater  part  of 
those  who  should  have  pursued  them,  feared  them  as  very 
friends  or  allies  of  the  Evil  One.  The  country  people  who 
resided  near  them,  suspected  the  truth  of  the  case,  and 
supposed  Nimmemuchtem,  the  dweller  in  the  cave,  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  Black  Band.  But  the  peasantry  saw 
them  not  unwillingly  in  their  neighbourhood,  because  they 
not  only  respected  the  cabins  of  the  peasantry,  but  by  the 
fear  which  they  spread  abroad,  preserved  from  the  inroads 
and  oppressions  of  the  Robber-knights,  who  had  for  cen- 
turies treated  the  property  of  the  less  powerful  as  fair 
booty.  Thus,  many  looked  upon  the  Black  Band  as  a 
scourge  of  heaven,  sent  to  visit  those  oppressors  with  re- 
taliation. 
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But  Jacob  and  his  sods,  by  frequent  indulgence  in  tti- 
mukting  liquors  and  raw  flesb,  "by  continually  having  be- 
fore their  eyes  the  mangled  and  bloody  corses  of  the 
cattle,  and  by  their  continued  clamours  for  revenge,  which 
formed  the  sole  subject  of  their  discourse,  kept  getting,  by 
degrees,  like  their  hounds,  more  rapacious,  blood-thirsty, 
and  tiger-like. 

They  now  became  regular  robbers  on  the  highway,  aqd 
at  last  dared  to  show  themselves  in  the  open  roads  which 
run  through  the  Grolden  Meadow,  to  rob  every  passenger, 
without  distinction  of  rank,  who  had  either  money  or 
goods,  and  upon  the  least  show  of  resistance  to  murder 
them.  But  this  encroachment  upon  their  privileges  created 
the  anger  of  the  Robber-knights,  who  at  that  time  dwelled 
around  the  Golden  Meadow,  the  Quastenburg,  the  Rothen- 
burg,  the  Kyffhauser,  the  Sachsenburg,  &c.  They  formed  an 
alliance  and  declared  war  against  the  Black  Band,  who, 
being  alarmed  at  their  superiority,  saw  themselves  com- 
pelled to  desist  from  public  robbery. 

They  returned  to  their  former  mode  of  life ;  appeared  at 
night  as  devils,  and  perpetrated  for  some  time  in  their 
madness  many  frightful  crimes,  even  in  the  houses  of  those 
who  resided  in  the  Golden  Meadow. 

But  here  dwelled  some  farmers  from  Flanders  and  the 
Netherlands,  who  had  seated  themselves  in  this  fruitful 
spot,  and  soon  recognized  the  disguised  devils  to  be  no 
more  than  men.  Here  the  Black  Band  were  taken  in  a 
house  into  which  they  had  contrived  to  decoy  them.  Here 
a  pit  had  been  dug  out  and  slightly  covered  over  ;  into  this 
the  drunkards  stumbled,  and  thus  were  prevented  es- 
caping from  the  throngs  which  poured  in  to  overwheUn 
then?. 

N2 
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Before  his  execution ,  Jacob  was  compelled  to  discover 
to  hs  judges,  and  crowds  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  his 
long  concealed  hiding-place.  Here  the  three  black  horses 
of  the  robbers  were  found  in  their  stalls.  And  to  this  time, 
the  cave  which  is  now  nearly  filled  in,  is  called  *  Nimmer- 
nuchtem*8  Stable.' 

NoTB.— This  dramaticlegend,  which  is  taken  from  Otmak's  Volek- 
tagen.  (c.  81 — 112,)  is  very  obviously  founded  on  an  historical  event, 
presents  an  interesting  picture  of  the  length  to  which  Faust-recht, 
or  the  law  of  Might  over  Right,  was  formerly  carried  in^Germany, 
as  well  as  of  the  Robber>knights  and  their  excesses,  and,  in  short,  of 
the  state  in  which  that  country  was  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  out 
of  the  celebrated  '  Peasant- war,'  the  history  of  which  has  been  ad- 
mirably written  by  Sartobius,  in  a  volume  now  unfortunately  out 
of  print. 

The  mention  of  the  Peasant  War  of  Germany,  may  serve  as  an 
excuse  for  my  referring  the  reader  to  an  interesting  pap^r,   by 

Wachsmuth.  '  On  the  Peasant  Wars  of  the  Middle  Ages,'  in  the 

present  year's  volume  of  that  most  admirable  little  work,  Reaumbk's 

•  Hi8tonseh*t  Tatehenbueh.' 
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38.— THE  LADY  OF  WEISSENBURG. 

Count  Frederick,  FalsgraTe  of  Saxony,  resided  at  the 
castle  of  Schiepelitz,  and  had  a  remarkably  beautiful  wife, 
who  was  called  Adelaide,  and  was  the  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Saxony.  Count  Lewis  the  second  was  likewise  in  lore 
with  her,  and  would  gladly  have  married  her,  had  her 
husband  been  no  more. 

Now  this  same  lady  bore  likewise  great  affection  for  the 
Count,  and  planned  with  him  that  he  should  come  and 
hunt  at  Schiepelitz,  and  that  she  would  excite  her  lord  to 
resist  him,  so  that  he  might  slay  him.  Acccordingly, 
Lewis  came  with  his  hounds,  and  the  blowing  of  horns , 
and  the  cries  of  his  huntsmen ;  meanwhile  the  Palsgrave 
was  seated  in  a  bath,  which  his  wife  had  previously  pre- 
pared and  got  ready  for  him. 

Presently  his  wife  came  to  him  full  of  anger  and  impa- 
tience, and  upbraided  him  with  thinking  of  nothing  but  his 
personal  comforts,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  lost  both 
rights  and  liberty,  and  allowed  every  body  to  do  with  his 
property  whatsoever  they  pleased.  Upon  this  he  threw  a 
mantle  over  his  bathing-dress-^mounted  a  horse,  and  rode 
after  Lewis,  and  demanded  of  him,  how  he  dared  to  hunt 
with  all  his  retinue,  in  his  woods.  Upon  this  Lewis  com- 
manded one  of  his  servants,  and  he  ran  him  through  with 
a  lance.  After  this  he  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  at 
Gesigk,  near  Naumhurg,  which  he  had  h\ma«\l  lcraxA«^ 
Md  erected.  This  happened  in  the  ye«r  o{  Out  Ijoidt  \Wb. 
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The  following  song  was  aftenrmrds  written  upon  the 
subject  s^- 

THE  LADY  OF  WEISSENBURG. 

Of  what  shall  we  now  sing, 

Of  whom  now  make  a  lay — 
But  of  the  Lady  of  Weissenburg 

Who  did  her  liege  lord  betray  ? 

She  caused  write  a  letter  small. 

To  far  Thuringia's  land, 
Unto  her  lover — ^the  Count  Lewis» 

And  that  letter  came  to  hand. 

Count  Lewis  bade  his  squire,  then, 
Quick  saddle  his  good  steed, 

*  For  I  must  ride  to  Weissenburg^,* 

Quoth  he,  *  and  that  with  speed.* 

*  God  greet  thee,  Adelaide,  my  fair, 

God  send  good-day  to  you ; 
I  pray  thee  say  where  is  thy  lord 
With  him  I*d  battle  do  ?* 

That  false  lady  embraced  her  lord, 
As  though  she  loved  him  well ; 

And  late  that  night  he  rode  him  forth 
To  hunt  through  wood  and  dell. 

When  Lewis  to  the  linden  came. 

To  the  linden  all  so  green, 
Then  spied  t\ie  Lord,  ol  YJe\%%wiburg, 

With  Wi  ho^nda  to  iw\lx  wofiiV^feeTx. 
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'  Welcome,  thou  Lord  of  Weiisenburg, 

Good  counfe*  God  thee  give ; 
For  surely  thou  ihalt  not  live  long, 

Thou  hast  few  hours  to  live.* 

t 

'  If  surely  I  shall  not  live  long, 

Have  I  few  hours  to  live ; 
I  straight  to  Christ  in  heav'n  will  pray 

My  misdeeds  to  forgive.* 

Thus  loudly  did  these  lords  contend 

With  angry  words  and  high. 
Until  at  length,  they  each  'gainst  each 

Their  good  cross-bows  let  fly. 

Then  Lewis  spake  unto  his  squire, 

*  On  thy  bow  now  lay  hands. 
And  shoot  this  Lord  of  W^eissenburg 

Through  the  heart,  where  now  he  stands.* 

'  This  lord,  say,  wherefore  should  I  shoot 

And  murder  on  this  plain. 
Who  never  yet  in  all  his  life. 

Hath  caused  me  woe  or  pain  V 

Then  Lewis  took  in  his  own  hands 

His  hunting  spear,  so  keen. 
And  run  the  Palsgrave  Frederick  through 

Under  the  linden  green. 

'  Quick,  let  us  ride  to  Weissenburg!' 

Spake  Lewis  to  his  squire, 
*  For  there  we  sure  shall  welcomeil  \>e, 

Unto  our  hearts  desire/ 
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And  when  lie  came  to  WeisMnbmg, 

And  'neeth  its  towen  did  ride. 
From  ont  a  window,  this  fiUse  dame 

Him  with  great  joy  etpled. 

■  God  grant  thee  weal,  and  health,  ladye» 

God  greet  thee,  noble  dame ; 
Thou  now  hast  gotten  thy  desire. 

Thine  husband  I  have  slain.' 

'  What!  have  I  gotten  my  desire. 

Mine  own  lord,  ii  he  dead  ? 
Oh  this  I'll  ne'er  believe,  until 

I  see  his  blood  so  red.' 

Count  Lewii  drew  from  out  the  sheath 

His  sword  with  blood  so  red, 
'  Behold,  behold,  thou  noble  dame, 

A  pledge  thy  lord  is  dead.' 

The  lady  raised  her  lily  hands, 
Her  fair  soft  hair  she  rung, 
'  Help,  help— oh,  Christ,  in  heav'n !'  she  cried, 
'  What  deed  is  this  I've  done  ?' 

She  drew  from  off  her  finger,  then, 

A  little  ring  of  gold ; 
'  Oh  take  this,  Lewis,  love,  in  jN-oof 

How  high  your  love  I  hold,' 

*0h  what  avails  this  little  ring. 

What's  gold  thus  won  to  me  ? 
For  sore  whene'er  I  look  on  it. 

My  heart  will  tTOu\Aed\)«: 
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Alarmed  at  thii,  the  false  ladye, 

With  grief  and  sorrow  said — 
'  Oh  lea^e  me  not,  thou  hero  bold, 

My  noble  lord  is  dead.' 

N«>ra. — Such  is  the  legend  of  the  false  Lady  of  Weissenbnrg. 
as  recorded  by  Bubohino  in  his  VoUumarehen,  s.  189 — 193.  The 
following  tradition,  showing  why  the  name  of  the  Springer  was 
given  to  the  object  of  her  unhallowed  affections,  is  from  the  same 
source,  and  forms  a  fitting  note  to  the  preceding  tale. 

'  Adelaide,  the  Lady  of  Weissenbnrg,  at  first  exhibited  great 
sorrow  for  the  death  of  her  husband;  but  she  soon  showed  publicly 
that  she  had  been  the  cause  of  her  husband's  dying  a  violent 
death ;  for  in  a  short  period  she  married  Count  Lewis,  by  whom 
she  had  seven  children. 

'  Adelbertns,  archbishop  of  Bremen,  brother  of  the  murdered 
Palsgrave,  complained  of  this  indelicacy  to  the  Emperor  Henry  4th, 
and  prevailed  so  far,  that  Count  Lewis  was  taken  prisoner  in  the 
year  1070.  when  on  a  journey  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Magdeburg, 
and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Giebichenstein.  near  Halle,  where 
he  was  detained  two  years.  When,  however,  this  abode  was  no 
longer  agreeable,  he  directed,  through  some  confidential  servants, 
certain  ^hermen  and  certain  of  his  retainers  to  look  out  for  him  on 
the  river  Saale  under  the  castle  walls.  As  soon  as  he  saw  them 
he  made  a  desperate  and  almost  incredible  leap  from  the  very  sum- 
mit of  the  Giebichenstein  into  the  Saale,  from  which  he  was 
snatched  out  by  the  fishermen  and  his  retainers.  Shortly  before 
this  he  had  feigned  himself  upon  his  death-bed,  and  had  begged  for 
M  Bhrowd,  which  hU  wife  had  made  of  Unen  cloViEk  ot  i;raa\.  "wV^Va. 
that  u  might  be  ofnte  to  faJm  in  his  desicA.  ^Yiic\i  i?\%tk  aucsa^A 
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mdmirtbly.  For  irhea  thit  wm  pat  Wfom  Ua,  Uity  rMBoved  his 
fetton  and  chains,  and  ao  oa«  took  tlw  trovUo  to  watdi  him,  by 
which  means  a  food  opportoaity  of  ioeBpo  WM  aflwdad  him.  On 
the  banks  stood  his  scnraats,  who  draggod  Itfa  oat  iastantty— 
clothed  liim  in  dry  garments,  and  rode  away  with  him  in  wXL  haste. 
Prom  tliis  extraordinary  leap  Lewis  was  €wm  afterwards  called  the 
Leaper,  or  Springer. 


39.— THE  MONKS  AND  THE  FISHERMAN. 

Id  the  city  of  Spirei  there  formerly  lived  a  fiihennan, 
who  was  one  night,  when  he  came  to  the  Rhine  and  was 
about  to  cast  his  nets,  accoited  by  a  man  wearing  a  black 
habit,  and  after  the  fashion  of  a  monk ;  and  who  having 
respectfully  greeted  the  fisherman,  said  to  him,  ^I  am 
come  on  a  distant  mission,  and  am  anxious  to  cross  the 
Rhine.*  *  Step  into  my  boat/  said  the  fisherman,  *  I  shall 
be  very  happy  to  ferry  you  over.* 

When,  however,  he  had  carried  this  one  across,  and  re- 
turned back  again,  there  stood  five  other  monks  upon  the 
shore,  who,  likewise,  wanted  to  be  ferried  over,  and  upon 
the  fisherman  enquiring  why  they  travelled  in  this  night- 
one  of  them  replied,  *  Necessity  compels  us;  the  world  is 
evil  disposed  towards  us ;  take  us,  and  have  our  blessing 
and  the  blessing  of  God  for  your  reward.' 

But  the  fisherman  was  desirous  of  knowing  what  remu- 
n^rtition  they  would  give  him  for  his  labour.  *  Now,  we 
70 poor,'  §M  they,  *bttt  M  iooA  it  tr«  fs^^^  ^^«  1^"^ 
iMtf  Uute  of  our  gntitude.' 
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Upon  thil  the  fiihennan  receired  them  on  board  ;  but  no 
soanet  did  the  little  vetjel  reacb  tbe  middle  of  the  river, 
than  ihfre  arose  a  frighiful  lempeat.  The  miei  rolled 
maualams  high  over  Iha  lesael,  and  the  fiihermBn  grew 
pale.  '  What  does  this  mean  V  tliought  fae ;  'at  the  goLDg 
down  of  the  lun  the  hearens  wete  peaceful  and  cloudless, 
and  the  moon  ihooe  gveetlyi  nhence  arises  this  stDnn  and 
tempest  ?'  And  when  he  ralse^  big  hands  in  pnjer 
towards  heaven,  one  of  the  monks  cried,  angrily,  ■  Why 
trouble  ye  heaven  with  your  prayers  ?  attend  to  your  boat '.' 
And  >a  aayine,  he  snatched  the  helm  from  his  hand,  and 


:elhe 


r  Glhen 


Therehelay,  halfdead,  inthebotlDmoftheboat;  when 
day  began  to  dawn,  and  the  black  monks  vanished,  the 
iky  was  clear,  as  it  had  been  before,  the  boatman  plucked 
up  good  courage,  but  reached  hii  home  with  difficulty. 

carriage  covered  with  black,  which  had  only  three  wheels, 
and  a  long-nosed  driver.  Being  alarmed  at  the  sight,  he  stimd 
still  and  let  the  carriage  go  by;  and  soon  saw  that  it  was 
last  in  the  air,  amidst  a  loud  crackling  and  flames  of  tire, 
and,  at  the  asms  time,  ha  heard  a  clashing  of  swords,  as 

ger  turned  himself  round,  fled  back  to  the  city,  and  related 
all  that  he  had  seen  ;  it  was  supposed,  at  (hat  lime,  that 
this  vision  prognosticated  disunion  among  the  princes  of 

N0T«.— Ths  abnTB  IsgRid  li  fiom  Gam's  DwUeht  Safn.  No. 
Vit  when  ^t  l«  Hid  to  bs  deiivei  from  UiLincraOFi. 

nhlblitd  bf  iHe  mOBki,  at  the  plat;  at  l^  M\u 
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mnst  be  looked  upon  u  indubitable  evidence  of  their  allianee  witli 
tlie  arch-fiend.  That  their  '  black  carriages'  was  connected  with 
the  'death  coaches'  of  popular  tradition, is  also  sufficiently  obvious. 


40.— LEGENDS    OF   RUBEZAHL;    OR,    NUMBER. 

NIP. 


KUBEZAWL  TRANSFORMS  HIMSELF  INTO  AN  ASS. — [a] 

Once  upon  a  time  a  glazier  who  was  travelling  across  the 
mountains,  feeling  very  tired  from  the  heavy  load  of  glass, 
which  he  was  carrying,  began  to  look  about  for  a  place  where 
he  might  rest  it.  Rubezahl,  who  had  been  watching  for  some 
time,  no  sooner  saw  this,  than  he  changed  himself  into  a 
round  heap,  which  the  glazier  not  long  afterwards  found 
by  the  road  side,  and  on  which,  well  pleased  with  the  dis- 
covery, he  proposed  to  seat  himself.  But  his  joy  was  not 
of  long  continuance,  for  he  had  not  sat  there  many  minutes, 
before  the  heap  vanished  from  under  him  so  rapidly,  that 
the  poor  glazier  fell  to  the  ground  with  his  glass,  which 
was  by  the  fall  smashed  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

The  poor  fellow  arose  from  the  ground,  looked  around 
him,  but  the  mound  of  earth  on  which  he  had  before  seated 
himself,  was  no  longer  visible.  Then  he  began  bitterly  to 
lament,  and  to  sigh  with  heartfelt  sorrow  over  his  unto- 
ward fate;  and  started  forth  once  more  on  his  journey. 
Upon  this,  Hubezahl,  assuming  t\ie  tc^^^nxice  of  a  tra- 
reller,  accosted  him,  and  enquired.  *  VJ^rj  \ie  %«» \%sBwoX«ft^ 
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and  what  was  the  great  sorrow  with  which  he  was  afflicted  V 
Upon  this  the  glazier  related  to  him  the  whole  affair ;  how, 
that  being  weary,  he  had  seated  himself  on  a  mound  by  the 
road-side,  how  this  had  suddenly  overthrown  him,  and 
broken  to  pieces  his  whole  stock  of  glass,  which  was  well 
worth  eight  dollars  ;  and  how,  in  short,  the  mound  itself 
had  entirely  disappeared — he  knew  not  in  the  least  how  to 
recover  his  loss,  and  bring  the  business  to  a  good  ending. 
The  compassionate  mountain-sprite  comforted  him,  told 
him  who  he  was,  and  that  he  himself  had  played  him  the 
trick ;  and  at  the  same  time  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer, 
for  his  losses  should  be  made  good  to  him. 

Upon  this,  Rubezahl  transformed  himself  into  an  ass, 
and  directed  the  glazier  to  sell  him  at  the  mill  which  lay 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  to  be  sure  to  make  off 
with  the  purchase-money  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
glazier  accordingly  immediately  bestrode  the  transformed 
mountain-sprite,  and  rode  upon  him  down  the  mountain 
to  the  mill,  where  he  offered  him  for  sale  to  the  miller  at 
the  price  of  ten  dollars ;  the  miller  offered  nine,  and  the 
glazier,  without  further  haggling,  took  the  money  and  went 
his  way  with  it. 

When  he  was  gone,  the  miller  sent  his  newly  purchased 
beast  to  the  stable,  and  the  boy  who  had  the  charge  of  him 
immediately  filled  his  rack  with  hay.  Upon  this  Rubezahl 
exclaimed — ^*  I  don*t  eat  hay;  I  eat  nothing  but  roasted  and 
boiled,  and  that  of  the  best !"  The  boy's  hair  stood  on 
end ;  he  flew  to  his  master,  and  related  to  him  this  won- 
drous tale ;  who  no  sooner  heard  it  than  he  hastened  to  the 
stable,  and  there  found  nothing,  for  the  ass  and  his  nine 
dollars  were  alike  vanished. 
But  the  miller  was  rightly  served,  for  Vie  ViadcVieaX^  va. 
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nil  time  many  poor  people.    Therefore  Rubezahl  puniihed 
in  thii  maimer  the  injustice  of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 

Nota- — From  Bumhino'i  Vonaagen—whert  it  is  quoted  from 
a  worlc  by  PmiBToanji,  ■pecially  dedicated  to  the  exploits  of  ttiis 
well-known  mountain-spirit.  and  entitled  D€Bmonologia  Uubinf  Hi 
SilnU.,  Srd  edition,  12mo.,  Leipzig  1668. 

The  foregoing  narrative  is  taken  from  Theil  1.  s.  233—7. 


RUBEZAHL   HAKES  A   FOOL  OF    A   NOBLE.<^B.] 

In  the  year  1512,  a  man  of  noble  family,  who  was  a  yery 
tyrant  and  oppressor,  had  commanded  one  of  his  vassals  or 
peasants  to  carry  home  with  his  horses  and  cart,  an  oak  of 
extraordinary  magnitude,  and  threatened  to  visit  him  with 
the  heaviest  disgrace  and  punishment  if  he  ceglected  to 
fulfil  his  desires.  The  peasant  saw  that  it  was  impossible 
he  could  execute  the  command  of  his  lord,  and  therefore 
fled  to  the  woods  with  great  sorrow  and  lamentation. 

There  he  was  accosted  by  Rubezahl,  who  appeared  unto 
him  like  a  man,  and  enquiredof  him  the  cause  ofhis  so  great 
grief  and  a£Bliction.  Upon  this,  the  peasant  related  to 
him  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  When  Rubezahl 
heard  them,  he  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer  and  csre  not, 
but  go  home  to  his  own  house  again ;  he  would  soon  trans- 
port the  oak  which  his  lord  and  feudal  master  required 
into  his  court-yard. 

Scarcely  had  the  peasant  got  well  home  again,  before 
Rubezahl  took  the  huge  and  monstrous  oak-tree,  with  its 
thick  and  sturdy  boughs,  and  hurled  it  into  the  court-yard 

the  nobleman  ;  and  with  its  Yiuge  %\.em,  «.tx6l  \ta  many 
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thiek  branches,  so  choked  and  blocked  up  the  entrance 
that  DO  one  could  get  either  in  or  out.  And  because  the 
oak  proved  harder  than  their  iron  tools,  and  could  in  no 
manner  or  wise,  and  with  no  power  which  they  could  ap- 
ply to  it,  be  hewn  and  cut  to  pieces,  the  nobleman  was  com- 
pelled, by  unavoidable  necessity,  to  break  through  the 
walls  in  another  part  of  the  court-yard,  and  to  have  a  new 
door  made,  which  was  not  done  but  at  great  labour  and 
expense. 

NoTB. — BuscHiMO's  Volk»marehen,  likewise   from   Pratoritu. — 

(Th.  1.  s.  275—277.) 

'  This  legend,'  says  Buschxng,  '  is  elsewhere  related  of  the  Devil, 
who  teok  compassion  upon  a  peasant  similarly  oppressed.' 

RUBEZAHL   SVLLS  PIOS. — [c] 

Once  upon  a  time,  Rubezahl  made,  from  what  materials 
is  not  known,  a  quantity  of  pigs,  which  he  drove  to  the 
neighbouring  market  and  sold  to  a  peasant,  with  a  cau- 
tion, that  the  purchaser  should  not  drive  them  through  any 
water. 

Now,  what  h^pened  ?  Why  these  same  swine  having 
chanced  to  get  sadly  covered  with  mire,  what  must  the  pea- 
sant  do  but  drive  them  to  the  river,  which  they  had  no 
sooner  entered,  than  the  supposed  pigs  suddenly  became 
wisps  of  straw,  and  were  carried  away  by  the  stream.  The 
purchaser  was  moreover  obliged  to  put  up  with  his  loss, 
for  he  neither  knew  what  was  become  of,  nor  from  whom 
he  had  purchased  the  pigs. 

XoTB.^From  Buschims,  who  has  derived  it  from  PaiKTaow«.— 
(1  TbeiJ.  a.  28i—3. 
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A  similar  trick  is  related  of  the  celebrated  Bohemian  Conjuro 
Zytho.  of  whom  ire  shall  have  more  to  say  in  the  '  Lays  and  Li 

GBNDS   or  BOHSMIA.' 

The  universally  current  superstition,  that  running  water  has  th 
power  to  dissolve  the  spells  of  necromancy,  appears  prominently  i 
the  foregoing  legend,  where  the  seeming  pigs  are.  upon  entering  i1 
instantly  restored  to  their  original  form. 


HOW  RUBEZAUL  ENTERTAINED  A  PARTY  OF  GUESTS.— [d. 

It  came  to  pass,  once  upon  a  time,  that  Rubezahl  too] 
up  his  abode  in  a  deserted  hostelry,  and  exhibited  himsel 
as  if  he  had  really  been  the  landlord  of  it;  so  much  so,tha 
various  people  of  rank,  who  chanced  to  be  travelling  that  way 
actually  determined  to  take  up  their  lodgings  there  for  th( 
night.  Certainly,  when '  the  guests  first  arrived,  there 
seemed  but  little  means  of  entertaining  them  ;  but  in  t 
short  time  the  tables  were  covered  and  prepared,  and  or 
the  benches  there  lay  various  empty  casks  and  great  logs, 
in  which  stood  taps,  such  as  are  usually  seen  in  casks. 

Besides  this,  Rubezahl  contrived  that  a  window  of  the 
apartment  should  be  neatly  transformed  into  a  closet ;  this 
he  opened,  and  kept  taking  from  it  great  dishes  of  meat, 
one  after  the  other,  and  placing  them  on  the  table.  Fart 
was  cold,  and  the  rest  warm.  And  when  these  were  all  pre- 
pared, the  guests  thought  to  themselves,  it  is  now  all  ready  ; 
but  he  kept  still  going  to  the  closet,  and  bringing  further 

viands  of  different  sorts.    At  length  they  became  to  marvel 
where  all  this  good  cheer  came  from,  and  how  their  host 
bMd  been  able  to  get  it  ready  Cot  l\iem  \ 
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Bat  ihey  said  not  a  word,  and  when  some  of  them  would 
fain  drink,  and  enquired  whether  there  was  nothing  pre- 
pared for  quenching  their  thirst ;  the  unknown  Rubezahl 
took  a  staff,  smote  the  wall  with  it,  and  out  came  a  hand, 
some  youth,  dressed  and  adorned  exactly  like  a  young 
German,  carrying  in  his  hand  two  golden  beakers,  on  which 
the  name  and  arms  of  the  Turkish  Emperor  were  inscribed, 
and  with  these  he  went  to  one  of  the  empty  casks,  and  hay- 
ing drawn  them  from  it,  full  of  good  Spanish  wine,  he 
placed  them  on  the  table  for  them  to  taste  it. 

After  this  Rubezahl  struck  the  wall  on  the  other  side, 
and  out  came  a  lovely  girl  with  a  whole  basketful  of  beau- 
tiful carved  gold  and  silver  drinking  vessels,  on  which  were 
the  arms  and  titles  of  various  princes  and  nobles,  especi- 
ally of  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain;  and  others  of 
distinguished  Prelates,  which  were  plainly  to  be  seen 
upon  them.  This  maiden  went  to  a  thick  log,  drew 
from  it  a  pleasant  .and  costly  Rhenish  wine,  and  handed 
it  to  the  guests.  Over  the  table  there  hung  a  wooden 
pipe.  If  any  one  wished  for  water,  he  had  only  to 
hold  his  drinking  cup  to  the  pipe,  and  the  water  kept  run- 
ning into  it,  as  long  as  he  knocked  at  the  pipe,  and  yet  no 
one  knew  whence  the  water  came  ;  for  the  pipe  was  sus- 
pended by  a  thread.  Besides  these,  there  lay  around  other 
casks,  from  out  of  which  all  kinds  of  Spanish,  Hungarian, 
and  other  wines,  were  drawn,  and  such,  too,  as  the  guests 
had  never  tasted  in  their  lives  before.  After  this,  Rube- 
zahl brought  forward  fresh  delicacies,  consisting  of  rare 
birds  and  wondrous  fishes,  whose  like  was  never  found  in 
Silesia.  And  as  the  guests  now  began  to  grow  merry,  other 
spirits  made  their  appearance,  habited  like  m'a%\c\«>\i%, 
with  a  troop  of  merry  makers,  and  they  \iad  oVd.  ^^'8\^%  on 
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which  they  scraped  all  torti  of  out  of  the  way  tunes.  These 
were  soon  afterwards  joined  by  other  instruments,  and 
jovially  did  they  play  together  ;  indeed  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  relate  half  the  manrellous  and  pleasant  things  that 
came  to  pass. 

As  soon  as  they  had  finished  their  repast,  Rubezahl  paid 
another  visit  to  his  closet,  and  brought  foith  from  it  all  sorts 
of  rare  fruits,  such  as  grew  in  Spain,  France,  the  low 
countries,  Arabia,  India,  and  Greece,  with  various  rich  and 
fresh  spices,  and  other  beautiful  productions  of  those  lands, 
which  his  guests  might  eat  and  enjoy  with  pleasure  and 
delight:  many  of  which  were  known  to  them,  though  many 
others  were  unknown.     Moreover  there  were  such  varie- 
ties of  beautiful  flowers  and  fragrant  herbs,  that  one  could 
not  but  be  amazed  thereat.     And  when  they  had  been 
thus  merry  for  some  time,  one  among  them   begun  and 
said  to  Rubezahl,  '  Sir  host,  I  beg  you  will  be  so  kind  as 
to  let  us  see  some  pretty  sportive  jest?'     But  Rubezahl 
answered   and   said,    *  There  is  enough  this  time — this 
time  you  and  the  other  lords  have  seen  enough.'    All  the 
rest  agreed  with  Rubezahl,  saying,  *  the  pastime  would 
indeed  be  superfluous.'    But  he  who  had  spoken,  per- 
severed and  entreated  so  hard  for  one  as  a  sort  of  sleeping 
cup,  that  Rubezahl  at  length  said,  '  It  shall  be  so !' 

Soon  after  this,  in  a  trice,  this  same  guest  had  gotten 
an  ox's  head  with  great  horns,  just  like  the  head  of  a  real 
animal.  At  this  sight  the  other  lords  began  to  laugh  and 
mock  him.  This  angered  him,  and  he  sought  to  reproach 
them  for  so  doing,  but  when  he  begun,  he  only  roared  and 
bellowed  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  had  been  a  living  ox. 
Shortly  afterwards,  he  tried  to  raise  a  beaker  to  his 
mouth f  that  he  might  drink  out  oi  \\.,\>\)X\>ci\%\!A<:w\^V^ 
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no  means  accomplish,  his  lips  were  so  much  too  large. 
Thereupon  Rubesahrs  servant  brought  him  wine  in  a  cart, 
by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to  get  a  hearty  draught. 
Thus  had  the  lords  their  sport  with  the  ox,  and  were 
indeed  right  well  pleased  with  this  merry  andrew's  trick. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  rumour  reached  the  ears  of  this 
guest's  wife,  upon  which  she,  with  some  of  her  compa- 
nions^ rode  after  her  husband  and  alighted  at  the  dwelling 
of  Rubezahl.     On   entering  she  was  informed  that  her 
husband  had  got  an  ox's  head.  *  She  sought  him  instantly 
and  found  that  it  was  so.     Upon  this  she  addressed  the 
foulest  language  to  Rubezahl,  and  rated  him  soundly  for 
putting  this  shame  upon  her  husband.     Rubezahl  in  reply, 
spoke  mildly  to  her,  telling  her  to  hold  her  tongue.     This, 
too,  did  the  other  guests,  but  in  vain.     Then  Rubezahl 
conjured  upon  the  woman's  shoulders  a  cow's-head,  with 
horns  complete.    Upon  this  the  laughter  increased ;  and 
when  the  woman   sought  to   remonstrate,  she  began   to 
blare,  and  so  did  the  ox  likewise. 

Then,  indeed,  one  might  have  seen  merry  faces,  when 
these  set  themselves  in  order,  and  wore  their  caps  so 
merrily.  In  this  spirit  did  the  guests  at  last  all  go  to 
sleep  together,  and  snore  the  whole  night  through. 

When  they  at  length  awoke  early  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, lo!  there  they  lay  on  an  open  heath,  and  the  occurrence 
of  the  preceding  day  seemed  no  more  than  a  dream.  Yet 
some  of  them  considered  that  this  jest  had  been  put  upon 
them  by  Rubezahl. 

NoTB. — This  story  is  derived  by  Buschino  from  the  same  source. 

PRiETOsius,  p.  285—292.    It  is  one  of  the  moat  arnxxain^^  ^ti^vax- 

priMing  of  Number  Nip's  adventnret. 
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The  entflrtainnMiit  which  he  placet  befora  hia  gaeiu,  reminds  us 
of  •  similar  seene  in  the  lires  ef  all  the  cele  brated  magicians  of  the 
middle  ages— see  chap,  zliii,  in  History  of  Doctor  FautUu,  (Tboms' 
Early  EnglUh  Pron  Romaneei.)  The  magic  transformations  which 
the  heads  of  the  nobleman  and  his  wife  nndeigo«  are  analogous  to 
that  which  that  tricksey  Pu9k  wrought  on  the  head  of  Master  Bottom 
the  weaver. 


RUBEZAHL   GIVES   ORDERS   FOR    A  CLOAK,     [e] 

A  long  time  since  Rubezahl  went,  in  the  form  of  a 
strange  nobleman,  to  ft  tailor  in  Liebenthal,  and  desired 
him  to  cut  from  a  beautiful  cloth,  which  he  showed  him, 
sufficient  for  a  cloak,  and  to  have  it  ready  by  a  certain  day, 
when  he  would  send  for  it.  Now  what  does  the  tailor  do, 
in  the  first  place,  but  thinking  the  nobleman  would  never 
observe  it,  when  he  cut  the  cloth  he  placed  it  double,  so 
that  he  cut  off  twice  as  much  as  was  required  for  the  cloak ; 
and  in  the  next,  the  cunning  knave  exchanged  this  cloth, 
and  made  use  of  one  of  inferior  quality,  out  of  which  he 
speedily  made  the  required  garment ;  this  was  in  due 
course  delivered  over  to  the  nobleman,  although  the  tailor 
did  not  receive  the  amount  of  his  charge  for  making  it,  but 
only  a  promise  that  his  customer  would  call  himself  some 
time  or  other  and  settle  it. 

The  tailor,  at  first,  thought  he  had  made  a  capital  job, 

and  determined  to  apply  the  stolen  cloth,  at  once,  to  his 

own  use.    But  when  he  came  to  examine  it,  he  found 

ootbing  hut  a  heap  of  coarse  maltixi^,  «\xc\v  «&  merchants 

ttw  for  the  packing  of  goods.    "Bat^^io^CTet , ^^  Wm^  -hi^^ 
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approaching  when  the  nobleman  had  agreed  to  pay  him. 
Just  at  this  time  he  was,  unexpectedly,  compelled  to  un- 
dertake a  journey.  As  he  was  on  his  way,  who  should  he 
encounter  but  Rubezahl,  in  all  his  pride,  mounted  upon  a 
goat;  and  with  a  nose  which  he  had  made  for  himself,  a 
full  half-yard  long ;  the  goat  kept  mocking  the  tailor,  and 
bidding  the  master  Welcome,  while  Rubezahl  kept  crying 
out,  *  Good  luck  to  you,  master !  Good  luck  to '  you, 
master  !  Do  you  want  to  be  paid  your  wages  for  the  gar> 
ment  which  you  cut  out  for  me,  and  which  I  am  now  wear- 
ing V  All  this  time  the  goat  kept  on  his  mocking,  '  Master ! 
master !'  But  the  tailor  was  sorely  frightened,  notwith- 
standing he  had  oftentimes,  before,  laughed  at  the  won- 
drous rider ;  and  now  thought  to  himself,  he  should  be 
properly  rewarded  for  his  roguery. 

After  this,  Rubezahl  upbraided  him  most  severely,  and 
at  the  same  time  bantered  him  heartily  for  his  intended 
theft  of  the  cloth,  saying,  *  How  stands  it,  brother,  have 
we  not  something  that  we  can  barter?  Hast  thou  not 
cribbed  any  thing,  hast  thou  not  nipped  off  any  little  bits 
from  one  stuff  or  another,  or  thrown  any  behind  the  stove, 
and  said,  *  The  devil  shall  have  that !'  or  hast  thou  thrown 
nothing  after  the  mice,  and  so  saved  some  of  the  best 
little  pieces  ?* 

But  the  tailor  was  struck  dumb  with  astonishment,  and 
said  hot  a  word.  But  he  who  bestrode  the  goat,  proceeded, 
*  How  strange  it  is  tbat  all  you  tailors  must  steal.  The  very 
first  men  and  tailors  who  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
commenced  the  practice,  for  they  made  themselves  aprons 
of  fig-leaves,  and  robbed  the  trees  for  that  purpose.  So, 
that  it  is  clear,  tailoring,  from  the  beginning,  co\x\dL  wol 
«r/>/  without  robbery;  hence  it  ig,  that  we  must,  WVe  V\ift 
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fig-tree,  put  up  with  the  lots  tnd  l«t  you  go  on  steaU 
ing.* 

At  last  Rubesahl  said  to  the  convicted  tailor,  *  Go,  you 
bungler,  and  henceforth  accustom  your  needle  to  work  more 
closely.  Not  to  take  too  wide  stitches,  nor  thy  fist  to  take 
what  does  not  belong  to  thee.  Give  to  every  one  his  6wn» 
and  of  such  of  their  materials,  be  they'silk,  satin,  or  good 
broad-cloth,  as  you  don*t  use,  take  none  to  yourself.  Keep 
to  thy  lawful  wages  which  you,  yon  ragged  rascal,  can  raise 
quite  high  enough,  and  never  more  seek  to  increase  thy 
gains  by  barefaced  purloinings,  or  I  will  smite  you  for 
your  ill  deeds,  and  bid  you  welcome  in  somewhat  harsher 
style  than  I  have  done  this  time.' 

Upon  this  he  began  gradually  ahufiling  back,  with  his 
great  goat  and  long  nose^  and  at  length  left  the  tailor 
standing  quite  alone.  He,  however,  carried  his  jest  upon 
the  tailor  thus  much  further,  that  whenever  he  heard  a  goat 
bleat,  he  immediately  fancied  it  was  some  man  calling  to 
him,  and  saying,  *  Master,  master !' 

As  it  afterwards  fell  out,  this  tailor,  from  his  not  hearing 
correctly,  once  called  out  to  a  he  goat,  *  ^r,  shall  I  make 
you  a  suit  of  clothes  V  The  goat  gave  for  answer,  *  Puff* — 
that  is  to  say,  he  drove  his  horns  so  sharply  against  the 
tailor's  ribs,  that  he  puffed. 

Note. — This  is  likewise  derived  by  Buschino  from  PSiBTOBius, 
but  from  the  second  part — (Leipzig  12roo,  s.  20-26) 

Liebenthal  was  a  nunnery  of  the  Benedictine  order,  on  the  summit 
of  the  mountains:  in  the  neighbourhood  is  a  village  of  the  same 
name,  which  belongs  to  the  nunnery. 
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RUBEZAHL  TURNS  WOOD-CUTTER,      [f] 

Rubezahl  once  betook  himself  to  the  Hirschberg,  which 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  forest  haunts,  and  there 
offered  his  services  as  a  wood-cutter,  to  one  of  the  towns- 
men, asking  for  his  remuneration  nothing  more  than  a 
bundle  of  wood.  This  the  man  promised  him,  accepted 
his  offer,  and  pointed  out  some  cart-loads,  intending  to  give 
him  some  assistance.  But  to  this  proffer  of  help  in  his 
labours,  Rubezahl  replied,  *  No — such  is  quite  unneces- 
sary — all  that  is  to  be  done,  I  can  very  well  accomplish  by 
myself.* 

Upon  this,  his  new  master  made  a  few  further  enquiries, 
asking  him  what  sort  of  a  hatchet  he  had  got,  for  he  had 
noticed  that  his  supposed  servant  was  without  one.  *  Oh  !* 
said  Rubezahl,  *  I  will  soon  get  a  hatchet.'  Accordingly, 
he  laid  hands  upon  his  left  leg,  and  pulled  that,  and  his 
foot,  and  all  off,  at  the  thigh,  and  cut  with  it,  as  if  he  had 
been  mad  and  raving,  all  the  wood  into  small  pieces,  of 
proper  lengths  and  sizes,  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
thus  proving  that  a  dismembered  foot  is  a  thousand 
times  more  effectual  for  such  purposes,  than  the  sharpest 
axe. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  owner,  (who  saw  plainly  that 
mischief  was  intended,)  kept  calling  upon  the  wondrous 
wood-cutter  to  desist,  and  go  away  about  his  business.  But 
Rubezahl  kept  incessantly  answering,  '  No,  I  will  not  stir 
from  this  spot  until  I  have  hewn  the  wood  as  small  as  I 
agreed  to,  and  have  got  my  wages  for  doing  so.' 
And  Jn  the  midst  of  such  quarrelling,  Rube£a\i\  ftTiiikV^^ 
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his  job,  and  screwed  his  leg  on  agun,  for  while  at  work  he 
had  been  standing  on  one  leg,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
storks ;  gathered  together  all  he  had  cut  into  one  bundle, 
and  placed  it  on  his  shoulder,  and  off  he  started  with  it, 
in  spite  of  every  thing,  towards  his  own  favourite  retreat, 
heedless  of  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  his  master. 

On  this  occasion,  Rubezahl  did  not  appear  in  the 
character  of  a  sportive  or  mischievous  spirit,  but  as  an 
avenger  of  injustice.  For  his  employer  had  induced  a  num-  ' 
ber  of  poor  men  to  bring  wood  to  his  home,  upon  the  pro- 
mise of  paying  them  wages,  which  wages,  however,  this 
word-forfeiting  man  had  never  paid  them.  Rubezahl, 
however,  laid  at  the  door  of  each  of  these  poor  men,  so 
much  of  the  wood  as  he  had  carried,  and  thus  brought  the 
business  to  a  proper  termination. 

NoTB.— 'This  legend   is    likewise  dwived  by    Busching   from 
PsATORius,  Part  2.  p   183 — 188. 


RUBEZAHL   CHANGES    HIMSELF   INTO    A    SPEAR.      [o] 

It  once  happened,  that  a  messenger  vexed  or  put  some 
trick  upon  Rubezahl^  who  thereupon  revenged  himself,  in 
the  following  manner,  and  so  whetted  out   the  notch.* 

The  messenger,  in  one  of  his  journeys  over  the  moun- 
tains, entered  a  hotel  to  refresh  himself,  and  placed  his 
spear  as  usual  behind  the  door:  no  sooner  had  he  done 

*  Die  scharte  auswetzea — to  whet  out  the  notch,  is  a  phrase 
<v>m8poadittg  with  the  English. '  to  "vVpe  ouWXift  %cot«; 
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SO,  however,  before  the  roguish  sprite  carried  off  the  spear 
and  transformed  himself  into  a  similar  one,  and  took  its 
place. 

When  the  messenger,  after  taking  his  rest,  set  forth 
i^in  with  his  spear,  and  had  got  some  little  way  on  his 
journey,  it  began  slipping  forward  every  now  and  then,  in 
such  wise  that  the  messenger  kept  pitching  forward  into 
the  most  intolerable  filth,  and  getting  himself  sadly  be- 
fouled.  For  indeed  so  often  did  it  happen,  that  the  churl 
at  last  could  not  tell  for  the  soul  of  him,  what  had  come 
to  the  spear,  or  why  he  kept  slipping  forward  with  it, 
instead  of  seizing  fast  hold  of  the  ground. 

He  looked  at  it  longways  and  sideways,  from  abovei»  from 
underneath,  but  in  spite  of  all  his  attempts,  no  change 
could  he  discover. 

In  the  meanwhile,  he  went  forward  a  little  way,  when 
suddenly  he  was  once  more  plunged  into  the  morass,  to 
cry,  *  woe  is  me,  and  wala  wa,'  at  his  spear,  which  led  him 
to  such  scrapes,  but  did  nothing  to  release  him  from  them. 
At  length,  he  got  himself  once  more  to  rights,  and  then 
turned  the  spear  the  wrong  way  upwards.  But  no  sooner 
had  he  done  so,  than  he  was  driven  backwards  instead  of 
forwards,  into  the  mud,  and  so  got  into  a  worse  plight  than 
ever. 

After  this,  the  silly  fellow  took  the  spear  across  his 
shoulder  like  a  pikeman,  when  he  found  it  was  of  no  use 
to  trail  it  upon  the  earth,  and  in  this  fashion  he  started 
forth  like  a  true  knight.  But  still  the  merry  knave  Rube- 
zahl  continued  his  vexations  tricks,  by  pressing  on  the 
messenger,  as  though  he  had  got  a  pair  of  heavy  yokes 
upon  his  back,  and  throwing  his  troublesome  burden 
£rBt  on  one  shoulder  asd  then  on  the  ofbeV)  uxiXW  «X  \m\^ 
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the  poor  fellow,  from  very  weariness,  threw  away  the  be- 
witched weapon,  in  the  name  of  the  Evil  One,  and 
went  his  way  without  it. 

But  he  had  not  ridden  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  thus 
unspeared,  when  looking  carelessly  about  him,  lo  and  be- 
hold, there  lay  his  spear  beside  him  ;  sadly  he  was  fright- 
ened at  the  sight,  and  little  did  he  know  what  to  make  of 
it.  At  last  he  boldly  ventured  to  lay  hands  upon  it ;  he 
did  so,  and  lifted  up  the  spear,  though  he  knew  not  how 
to  carry  it.  To  rest  it  on  the  earth,  he  had  no  longer 
any  desire ;  the  thoughts  of  carrying  it  on  his  shoulders, 
made  him  shudder;  nothing  therefore  remained  but  to 
hold  it  in  his  hand,  so  that  it  would  drag  after  him  along 
the  ground. 

But,  fresh  troubles  here  arose ;  it  weighed  so  heavily 
that  he  could  not  stir  a  foot  from  the  spot,  and  though  he 
tried  first  one  hand  and  then  the  other,  he  found  no  differ- 
ence, it  still  kept  up  the  same  tune.  At  last,  he  bethought 
him  of  another  fashion,  that  is  to  say,  to  ride  upon  it,  as  a 
child  bestrides  a  stick ;  and  in  this  manner  it  went  on  as  if 
it  had  been  greased,  that  is  to  say,  he  ran  away  with  all 
speed,  felt  no  sense  of  weariness,  and  thought  no  other- 
wise than  that  he  had  a  good  fleet  horse  under  him.  Thus 
mounted  he  rode  forth  without  ceasing,  until  he  descend- 
ed from  the  mountain  into  the  city,  and  excited  the  won- 
der, delight,  and  laughter  of  the  worthy  burghers. 

Although  the  messenger  had  endured  some  trouble  in 
the  early  part  of  his  journey,  he  was  at  all  events  at  the 
close  amply  compensated,  and  then  he  even  comforted 
himself  still  more,  by  making  up  his  mind  that  in  all 
future  journeys,  which  he  was  destined  to  perform,  he 
would  for  the  better  peTfotmance\>e%\t\!ifeV\%xi\\E5a\a%^ear. 
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But  hit  good  intentions  were  frustrated,  for  Rubezahl 
had  played  his  game,  and  had  all  the  amusement  he 
intended  with  the  poor  knave ;  accordingly  he  scampered 
away,  brought  unnoticed  in  his  place  the  real  spear, 
which  never  played  any  more  tricks,  but  after  the  old 
fashion  of  other  spears,  accompanied  its  master  in  a  be- 
coming and  orderly  style. 

NoTS. — This  wild  and  ludicroas  adventure  is  likewise  from 
PsiBTOBius.  The  broomsticks  of  all  tme  witches,  here  find  their 
counterpart. 


RUBEZAHL  CHANGES  LEAVES  INTO  DUCATS.   [h] 

A  poor  woman,  who  got  her  living  by  herbalizing,  once 
went,  accompanied  by  her  two  little  children,  to  the  moun* 
tains,  carrying  with  her  a  basket  in  which  to  gather 
medical  herbs,  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  disposing  of 
to  the  apothecaries.  Having  chanced  to  discover  a  large 
tract  of  land  covered  with  such  plants  as  were  most 
esteemed,  she  busied  herself  so  in  filling  her  basket, 
that  she  lost  her  way,  and  was  troubled  to  find  out  how 
to  get  back  to  the  path  from  which  she  had  wandered, 
when  a  man,  dressed  like  a  peasant,  suddenly  appeared 
and  asked,  as  if  by  accident,  (for  it  was  Rubezahl,) 
'  Well,  good  woman,  what  is  it  you  are  looking  so  anxiously 
for,  and  where  do  you  want  to  go  to  ?* 

To  this  she  replied,  *  Alas,  I  am  a  poor  woman,  who 
have  neither  bit  nor  sup,  for  which  reason  I  am  obliged  to 
wander  to  gather  herbs,  that  I  may  buy  a  bit  of  bread  for 
myself  and  my  hungry  children;    and  now  I  have  lost  my 
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way  and  cannot  find  it  again.  So  I  pray  yon,  good  man, 
take  pity  on  me,  and  lead  me  out  of  the  thicket  into  the 
right  path,  that  I  may  make  the  best  of  my  way  home  V 

To  this  Rubezahl  answered,  *  Well,  my  good  woman, 
make  yourself  happy,  I  will  show  you  the  way.  But  what 
good  are  these  roots  to  you — they  will  be  of  little  benefit. 
Throw  away  this  rubbish,  and  gather  from  this  tree  as  many 
leaves  as  will  fill  your  basket,  you  will  find  them  answer 
your  purpose  much  better.' 

'  Alas,  who  would  give  a  penny  for  them,  they  are  but 
common  leaves,  and  good  for  nothing.* 

*  Be  advised,  my  good  woman,'  said  Rubezahl,  *  throw 
away  those  you  have  got  and  follow  me.'  But  Rubezahl 
repeated  his  injunctions  over  and  over  again  in  vain  ,  so 
often,  that  he  at  last  was  almost  tired  of  doing,  for  the 
woman  would  by  no  means  be  persuaded  ;  at  last,  he  wa» 
fairly  obliged  to  lay  hands  upon  the  basket,  throw  the 
herbs  by  main  force  out,  and  supply  their  place  with 
leaves  from  the  surrounding  bushes.  When  he  had  done 
60,  he  told  the  woman  to  go  home,  and  that  she  might  do 
so,  put  her  in  the  right  way. 

Upon  this,  the  woman  with  her  children  and  her  basket, 
though  certainly  against  her  will,  journeyed  forth  some 
distance,  but  they  had  not  gone  far  before  she  saw  some 
valuable  herbs  growing  by  the  way-side;  and  no  sooner  did 
she  perceive  them,  than  she  longed  to  gather  them,  and 
carry  them  with  her,  because  she  felt  a  hope  that  she 
should  obtain  something  more  for  them,  than  for  the  good- 
for-nothing  leaves  with  which  her  basket  was  crammed. 
Accordingly,  she  emptied  it,  threw  away  what  she  sup- 
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posed  mere  rubbish,  and  filled  it  once  more  with  roots, 
and  journeyed  homewards  to  her  dwelling  at  Kirschdorf. 

As  soon  as  she  arrived  at  home,  she  cleansed  the  roots 
she  had  fathered,  from  the  earth  which  clung  to  them, 
tied  them  neatly  together,  and  emptied  every  thing  out  of 
the  basket ;  upon  doing  so,  something  glittering  caught 
her  eye,  and  induced  her  to  take  a  more  careful  exami- 
nation, to  see  what  it  was.  What  happened  ?  Why,  lo  ! 
and  behold,  there  she  found  several  ducats  sticking  to  the 
wickers  of  the  basket,  and  these  were  such  of  the  leaves 
as  remained  of  those  which  she  had  so  thoughtlessly  thrown 
away  on  the  mountains  ;  fortunately  not  entirely. 

Now  she  was  rejoiced  at  having  preserved  these  much, 
and  again  she  was  sorely  vexed,  that  she  had  not  taken 
care  of  all  that  the  mountain  spirit  had  gathered  for  her. 
She  hastened  back  in  hopes  of  finding  them,  but  in  vain — 
they  were  all  vanished. 

NoTB.— With  this  legend,  likewise  from  PRiBTORius,  (s.  248—254.) 
ends  the  coUectioo  of  tales  relative  to  this  well-known  Spirit  of  the 
Hartz  Mountains,  which  Bubching  has  inserted  in  his  curious  vo- 
lume. 

The  adventures  of  this  Mountain  Goblin  have  proved  a  faithful 
theme  to  the  wonder-recording  writers  of  Germany.  MutiBUS  has 
related  his  history  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  his  inimitable  Dettt$ehe 
Volk$marchen,  and  a  translation  of  this  tale,  under  the  title  of 
'  Number  Nip.'  is  included  in  the  work  entitled  '  Tale$from  the 
German,'  which  was  published  some  years  since  in  2  vols.  12mo., 
and  has  been  attributed  to  the  author  of  '  Vathek.'  RubetaM  fififures 
in  the  2nd  volume  of  '  Volk$agen*  EiienaeH,  Vl^t.  va^  ^n^Vosca 
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especially  devoted  to  the  record  of  hit  right  wondrous  and  merry 
adventures,  was  published  in  1881.  under  the  title  of  '  Rubentahl, 
Oder  Votktagen  im  Rei»eng^birge.' 

We  cannot  bring  this  note  to  a  conclusion,  without  calling  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  striking  points  of  similarity  which 
exists  in  their  characters,  between  this  frolicsome  spirit  of  the  hills, 
as  pourtrayed  is  the  little  tales  which  they  have  just  read,  and 
Puck  the  mischievous  and  dainty  spirit  of  'JIfidsiitniner's  Night*' 
Dream,'  as  pencilled  and  tinted  with  the  rainbow  spirit  of  England's 
greatest  bard.— 'that  shrewd  and  knavish  one.  called  Robin  Good, 
fellow.' 

Rttbezahl's  tricks  and  vagaries  have  been  too  recently  perused,  to 
require  more  than  a  reference,  but  the  congenial  spirit  who 
•ays: — 

'  Thou  speak'st  aright, 
I  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night, 
I  jest  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  smile. 
When  I  a  fat  and  bean.fed  horse  beguile. 
Neighing  in  likeness  of  a  silly  foal. 
And  sometimes  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl 
In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab  ; 
And  when  she  drinks,  agains  ther  lips  I  bob. 
And  on  her  withered  dew-lap  pour  the  ale. 
The  wisest  aunt  telling  the  saddest  tale 
Sometime  for  three  foot-stool  mistaketh  me.' 

Puck,  we  say,  seems  to  identify  himself  with  the  merry  sprite  who 
hMM  cboaen  the  Hartz  mountain  as  the  scen^  of  his  wanton  revels. 
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where  he,  having  first  clapped  an  ass's  head  on  Bottom's  shoulders, 
exclaims : — 

'  I'll  follow  you.  I'll  lead  you  about,  around. 

Through  bog,  through  bush,  through  brake,  through  brier. 

Sometimes  a  horse  I'll  be,  sometimes  a  hounds 

A  hog,  a  headless  bear,  sometime  a  fire: 

And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  grunt,  and  roar,  and  bum. 

Like  horse,  hound,  hog,  bear,  fire,  at  every  turn.' 


40.— THE  KNIGHTS  ON  THE  BLACK  HORSE. 

At  Kindelsberg,  on  the  castle  high, 

An  ancient  lime-tree  grows, 
With  goodly  branches,  wide  OHtspread, 

Which  rave  as  the  wild  wind  blows. 

There  stands  a  stem,  both  broad  and  tall, 
Quite  close  this  lime-tree,  behind. 

It  is  grey,  and  rough  all  over  with  moss, 
And  shakes  not  with  the  wind. 

There  sleeps  a  maiden  the  mournful  sleep. 

Who  to  her  knight  was  true  :— 
He  was  a  noble  count  of  the  Mark, 

Her  case  she  well  might  rue. 

With  her  brother  to  a  distant  land, 
To  a  knight's  feud  he  did  repair. 

He  gave  to  the  maiden  the  iron  hand, 
The/ parted  with  many  a  tear. 
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The  time  was  now  long  passed  and  gone, 
The  Count  he  came  not  again  ; 

By  the  lime-tree  foot  she  sat  her  down, 
To  give  vent  to  her  sorrow  and  pain. 

And  there  to  her  another  knight  came ; 

A  coal-black  steed  he  was  on, 
Unto  the  maiden  he  kindly  spoke, 

And  sought  her  heart  to  win. 

The  maiden  said  ''thou  shalst,  I  vow, 
Me  for  thy  wife  ne'er  have : — 

When  the  lime-tree  here  shall  withered  be, 
My  heart  to  thee  will  I  give." 

The  lime-tree  still  was  high  and  young. 

(Jp  hill  and  down  he  passed, 
In  search  of  a  lime  so  large  and  so  high. 

Till  he  found  it  at  the  last. 

Then  out  he  went  in  the  moonshine  bright, 
And  dug  up  the  lime-tree  so  green, 

And  set  the  withered  tree  in  its  stead. 
And  the  tuif  laid  down  again. 

The  maiden  up  in  the  morning  rose, 

Her  window  was  so  light ; 
The  lime-tree  shade  no  more  on  it  played ; 

She  was  seized  with  grief  and  affright. 

The  maiden  to  the  lime-tree  ran. 
Sat  down  in  sorrow  and  pain. 

The  knight  he  came  in  haughty  mood, 
And  sought  her  Yieail  a(i^«ATi  >— 
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The  maiden  tiiBwered  in  diBtress, 

**  Thott^k  ne'er  be  loved  by  me  :** 
The  proud  knight  then  he  stabbed  her  dead, 
The  count  grieved  piteously  t 

'For  he  came  home  that  very  day, 

And  Baw  in  Borrowftil  mood, 
How  by  the  withered  lime-tree  lay 

The  maidetf  in  her  blood. 

And  then  a  deep  grave  did  he  dig, 

For  a  bed  of  rest  for  his  bride ; 
And  he  sought  for  a  lime,  up  hill  and  down. 

And  he  placed  it  by  her  side. 

And  a  great  stone  he  also  placed, 

Which  by  the  wind  cannot  shaken  be. 

There  sleeps  the  maiden  in  peaceful  rest, 
In  the  shade  of  the  green  lime-tree. 

NoTB  — ^The  foregoing  translation  of  an  exceedingly  pleasing  Ger- 
man  ballad,  is  taken  from  an  article  "  On  the  Songs  of  the  People 
of  Gothic  Race/'  in  the  London  Magaaine  for  1821,  where  it  is 
introduced  by  the  .following  story,  told  to  Jun«  by  a  peasant,  and 
related  by  him  in  his  Biography,  where  the  original  ballad  is  pre- 
served. 

'  A  little  down  there  you  see  the  Castle  ef  Oeisenberg;  straight 
behind  it  there  is  a  high  mountain,  with  three  heads,  of  which  the 
middle  is  still  called  the  Kindelsberg.  There  in  old  times  stood  a 
castle  of  that  name,  in  which  dwelt  knights  who  were  very  ungodly 
people.  God  became  at  length  weary  of  them ;  and  lYkfttft  vtfis«^ 
iMt0  000  ereniog  B  wJiito  little  man  at  the  caitta,  w\io  atAO^tk!C«^ 
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to  them  that  they  should  all  die  within  three  days :  as  a  sign,  he 
told  them  that  the  same  night  on  which  he  spoke,  a  cow  wonld 
produce  two  lambs.  This  accordingly  happened;  l^ut  no  one 
minded  the  prophecy,  except  the  youngest  son,  the  knight  Sieg- 
mund,  and  a  daughter,  who  was  a  very  beautiful  maiden;  these  two 
prayed  day  and  night.  The  others  all  died  of  the  plague,  and  these 
wo  were  saved.  Now  here,  on  the  Oeisenberg,  there  was  also  a 
bold  young  knight,  who  constantly  rode  a  liarge  black  horse,  on 
which  account  he  was  always  called  the  knight  with  the  black 
horse.  He  was  a  wicked  man,  who  was  always  robbing  and  mur- 
dering. This  knight  fell  in  love  with  the  maiden  on  the  Kindels. 
berg,  and  was  determined  to  have  her,  but  the  thing  had  a  bad  end- 
ing.  I  know  an  old  song  on  this  story.  (Mere  he  sung  the  song.) 
The  affecting  melody,  (continues  Jung)  and  the  story  itself,  pro- 
duced such  an  effect  on  SHlHng  (Jung,)  that  he  often  visited  the  old 
peasant  who  sung  the  song  to  him,  until  he  got  it  by  heart.' 

Our  readers  will,  we  are  sure,  not  be  displeased  with  the  follow- 
ing, brief  notice  of  the  lover  of  old  ballads,  here  referred  to,  ex- 
tracted fircMn  the  same  source : — 

'  Some  curious  German  ballads  have  been  preserved  by  John 
Henry  Jung,  who  was  bwn  in  1740,— a  man  of  a  very  singular  cha- 
racter, who  gave  the  world  an  account  of  his  own  remarkable  life, 
under  the  title  of  Henry  SHlHng'$  Biography.    This  individual  was 
intended  to  be  a  charcoal  burner,  but  chose  rather  to  be  a  tailor. 
Having  a  strong  love  of  knowledge,  he  instructed  himself  in  his 
honrs  of  leisure,  and  became  candidate  for  the  place  of  preceptor  ot 
a  school.    Failing  in  his  attempts,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  his 
inde,  trom  which,  howevat.  he  was  occasionally  called  to  act  as  a 
ffivMU  ieaohmr  in  fimttitB.   He  Ymcs^hm  «ll\«r«vK^  ^  ^\£<)^\%N»i  ^^^ 
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profeisor.  md  dM  t  privy  conndllor  of  Bsdmi.  H«  wu  ft  maa  o  f 
mott  anaiftM*  ftod  liactre  chftnetar ;  and  hit  aoooaiit  of  bit  owo 
lifii  is  tappOMd  to  be  oso  of  tbo  mott  v«iidieal  worki  of  tho  kind 
«ver  eompoMd.  Hit  pitty  Wftt  of  ft  fervent,  bat  ftt  tbe  seme  time  of 
a  v^ftooacy  caat  He  believed  io  tbe  iotereoime  of  departed  spirits 
witb  the  Hvlaf ,  aid  bis  peculiar  doctriaee  on  this  subject  were  es- 
poused by  many  people  1«jliflta«nt  parte  of  Germany. 


41.— THE  PROG  KING;  OR.  IRON  HENRY. 

There  wat  once  a  young  princeas,  and  for  a  long  while  she 
knew  not  what  to  do  to  amuse  herself.  At  last  she  took  a 
g<dden  ball,  with  which  she  had  often  played  before,  and 

* 

went  out  into  the  wood.  And  in  the  middle  of  the 
wood  there  was  a  bright  cool  brook,  and  by  the  side  of 
this  she  sate  herself  down,  threw  the  ball  up  into  the  air 
and  caught  it  again,  and  this  was  to  her  aa  a  pastime* 
But  it  happened  once,  when  the  ball  had  flown  very  high, 
and  the  princess  lifted  up  her  arm,  and  stretched  out  her 
fingers,  that  she  might  catch  it,  that  the  ball  fell  upon  the 
ground  by  the  side  of  her,  and  rolled  straightways  into  the 
water. 

The  princess  was  frightened  and  looked  after  it;  but  the 

ball  kept  sinking,  and  the  brook  was   so  deep  that  she 

could  not  see  the  bottom  of  it.    And  when  it  had  entirely 

disappeared,  then  began  tbe  maiden  to  weep  i^xid  V«.m«Tit 

bitterly,  saying,  'Ob,  had  I  but  my  beaatiCul  ^o\OLft\x>a^» 

p2 
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I  would  give  every  thing  else  for  it;  mj  clothes,   my 
jewels,  my  petrls,  nay,  even  my  golden  crown  itself.' 

Scarcely  had  she  thus  spoken,  hefore  a  frog  put  its  thick 
head  out  of  the  water,  and  said,  *  Princess,  why  mournest 
thou  so  pitifully  V  *  Ah,*  said  she,  '  how  can  you  help 
me,  you  ugly*  frog  ?  My  golden  ball  has  fallen  into  the 
brook.* 

The  frog  continued,  *Thy  clothes,  thy  jewels,  thy  pearls, 
even  thy  golden  crown  itself,  are  nothing  to  me ;  but  if 
thou  wilt  take  me  for  thy  friend  and  companion,  set  me  on 
thy  right  hand  at  thy  little  table,  let  me  eat  with  thee  out 
of  thy  little  golden  dish,  drink  with  thee  out  of  thy  little 
cup,  and  sleep.in  thy  little  bed,  I  will  get  thee  thy  golden 
ball  again.' 

Now  the  princess  thought  in  her  heart,  *  How  this  silly 
frog  prattles;  a  frog  is  no  companion  for  such  as  me,  but 
must  remain  in  the  water  with  its  own  kind ;  perhaps,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  able  to  get  me  my  ball  again,*  thus  thinking, 
she  said,  'Well,  be  it  so,  only  give  me  my  golden  ball 
again,  and  it  shall  be  as  you  wish.* 

And  when  she  had  thus  spoken,  the  frog  dived  its  head 
under  the  water  again,  went  to  the  bottom,  and  after  a 
little  while,  came  to  the  top  again  with  the  ball  in  its 
mouth,  and  threw  it  upon  the  grass.  Oh,  how  glad  the . 
princess  wae,  when  she  found  the  pretty  plaything  once 
more  safe  in  her  hands.  The  frog  cried,  *  Wait  now, 
princess,  and  take  me  with  you  ;'  but  that  was  spoken  to 
the  wind,  she  heard  not  a  word  of  it,  but  ran  home  with 
her  golden  ball,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  frog. 

On  the  next  day,  when  she  sate  at  table  with  the 
king  and  his  courtiers,  and  aXe  iiornVw  \\Ule  golden  dish, 
something  cam«  creeping  p\\t*cVi^'V».^.ViV\  ^\\\.%Ob>^\vv%^\ 
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relish  the  meal  very  much,  but  every  morsel  she  took  stuck 
in  her  throat. 

Presently  it  said  to  her,  *  Now  I  have  eaten  as  much  as 
I  want,  and  I  am  weary,  so  carry  me  up  to  thy  chamber, 
and  make  ready  thy  little  silken  bed,  that  I  may  sleep  in 
it.'  Atthis  the  princess  began  to  weep  bitterly,  for  she 
was  afraid  of  the  cold  frog,  for  she  could  not  bear  the 
thoughts  of  touching  it,  and  now  it  was  to  sleep  in  her 
nice  clean  little  bed.  But  the  king  gave  her  an  angry 
look,  and  said,  *  What  thou  hast  promised,  thou  art  bound 
to  perform,  and  the  frog  must  be  thy  associate.'  So  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  whether  she  liked  it  or  not,  she  was 
obliged  to  take  the  frog  with  her.  But  in  her  heart  she 
was  very  maliciously  disposed  against  him,  so  she  took 
him  betwixt  her  two  fingers  and  carried  him  up,  and  when 
she  laid  herself  down  in  bed,  instead  of  lifting  the  frog 
into  bed,  she  threw  it  with  all  her  might  against  it,  saying, 
'  Now  you  will  have  rest  enough,  you  ugly  frog  1* 

But  what  fell  on  the  floor  was  not  a  dead  frog,  but  a 
living  young  prince,  who  looked  upon  her  with  loving  and 
friendly  eyes.  And  he  became  by  right,  and  her  father's 
commands,  her  loving  associate  and  husband.  And  both 
were  happy  at  the  change,  and  on  the  following  morning 
as  soon  as  the  sun  awakened  them,  there  came  a  handsome 
carriage  drawn  by  eight  white  horses,  who  were  decorated 
with  feathers,  and  dressed  in  harness  of  gold,  and  behind 
the  carriage  stood  the  servant  of  the  young  prince,  and  he 
was  the  Faithful  Henry. 

The  Faithful  Henry  had  so  mourned  when  his  master 

was  transformed  into  a  frog,  that  he  was  obliged  to  put 

three  iron  bands  round  his  heait,  lest  it  should  break  for 

very  grief  and  misery.    Now  l\ie  c«km%%«  n««a  \^\i«w\\v« 
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young  prittoe  home  to  hit  own  kingdom ;  so  Faithful  Henry 
handed  in  hit  master  and  the  young  princett,  and  got 
up  behind  it  again,  full  of  joy  at  hit  deliverance. 

And  when  they  had  ridden  a  little  way,  the  prince  heard 
something  behind  him  crack,  at  if  tome  part  of  the  carriage 
had  broken. 

Henry,  doet  the  carriage  break  ? 
Lord,  the  carriage  doet  not  break, 
But  the  band  around  my  heart. 
Which  I  put  there,  in  grief  and  smart. 
When  you  tat  in  the  brook,  alat  t 
And  to  a  frog  trantformed  Wat. 

Pretently  another  and  another, '  cracked  at  they  went 
their  way^and  each  time  the  prince  thought  it"  wat  the 
carriage,  but  it  wat  only  the  iron  bandt  which  tprung  from 
the  heart  of  Faithful  Henry,  for  joy  that  hit  matter  was 
once  more  free  and  happy. 

NoTS.~This  Oermao  popular  story,  which  is  taken  from  Grimm's 
Kinder  und  HauM  Marehen,  Band  1. 1. 1—5.  Is  here  Inserted  from  Its 
connexion  with  the  Frogs  and  Crocodiles  of  the  8rd  and  6th  stories 
of  the  Lays  and  Lxgbnds  of  Tartart. 

When  or  how  the  enchanted  Frogs  migrated  westwards,  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  ;  their  presence  in  the  Tartarian  legends  satisfacto- 
rily attest  their  Eastern  origin — and  the  traces  of  them  in  European 
Fiction  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  prove  that  the  belief  in  them 
was  at  one  time  almost  universal. 

These  frogs  figured  very  conspicuously  In  a  Scottish  tale  given 
by  Dr.  Lxydsn.  in  his  edition  of  the  "  Complaynt  of  Scotland, * 
tb#  words  Bre;— 
"According  to  the  pop  ular  tale,  a  lady  \t  wul  b^  Ywet  «\«^-T»a>Jft» 
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to  draw  water  from  the  well  of  the  world's  end.  Sh^-  anises  at  the 
well,  after  encountering  many  dangers;  but  soon- perceiTes  ,  her 
adventures  had  not  reached  a  condoeion.  A  frog  emerges  from  the 
well,  and  before-  it  suflTers  her  to  draw  water,  obliges  her  to  b»- 
trothe  herself  to  the  monster,  under  the  penalty  of  being  torn  to 

pieces.    The  lady  returns  safe:  but    at  midnight  the   frog-loTer 
appears  at  tlie  dojr  and  demands  an  entrance  according. to  promise, 
to  the  great  consternation  of  the  lady  and  her  nurse. 
'  Open  the  door,  my  hinny,  my  heart. 

Open  the  door,  mine  ain  wee  thing. 

And  mind  the  words  that  you  and  I  spake  j. 

Down  in  the  meadow  at  the  welLspring.' 
The  firog.  is  admitted,  and  addresses  her.:. 

'  Take  me  up  on  your  knee,  my  dearioi 
Take,  me  up  on  your  knee,  my  dearie. 
And  mind  the  words  that  you  and  I  spake- 

At  the  cauld  well  sae  weary.' 

The  frog  is  finally  disenchanted,  and  appears  as  a  prince)  in-  his 
or^iimd  form. 

The  name  of  Henry  was  a  very  popular  one  in  Germany  for  a  ser> 
▼ant,  as  the  Brotliers  Orimm  have  expressly  shown  in  their  edition 
of  J>er  Aime  HelnHeh. 

'  The  bands  of  care,'  and  the  stone  which  presses  on  the  heart,  are 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  early  German  poets. 

One  of  the  Minnesingers  says : — 

'  Sie  ist  mir  Btdhelhait  in  mein  hen  gedruck,' 

Heinrich  von  Sax  says  expressly, 

'  Mtinjierz  in  handtn  liegt.' 
And  In  the  song  of  Heinrich  d«r  Low»-^l.  5A,  w«  nad.. 

B»  l$g  ihr  Hen  in  Bandem* 
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42.— THE  FLAMING  CASTLE. 

Upon  a  high  mountain  in  the  Tyrol,  there  stands  an 
old  castle,  in  which  there  hums  a  fire  every  night ;  and  the 
flames  of  that  fire  are  so  large  that  thej  rise  up  over  the 
walls,  and  may  he  seen  far  and  wide. 

It  happened  once,  that  an  old  woman  in  want  of  firewood, 
was  gathering  the  fallen  twigs  and  hranches  upon  this 
castle-crowned  mountain,  and  at  length  arrived  at  the 
castle-door ;.  to  indulge  her  curiosity,  she  hegan  peeping 
ahout  her,  and  at  last  entered,  not  without  difficulty,  for 
all  was  in  ruins  and  not  easily  accessible.  When  8he 
leached  the  court-yard,  there  she  beheld  a  goodly  company 
oi  nobles  and  ladies  seated  and  feasting  at  a  huge  tables 
There  were,,  likewise,  plenty  of  servants,,  who  waited  upon 
them,  changing  their  plates,  handing  round  the  viands  and  § 
pouring  out  wine  to  the  party. 

As  she  thus  stood  gazing  on  them,  there  came  one  of  the 
servants,  who  drew  her  on  one  side,  and  placed  a  piece  of 
gold  in  the  pocket  of  her  apron,  upon  which,  the  whole 
scene  vanished  in  an  instant,  and  the  poor  frightened  old 
woman  was  left  to  find  her  way  back  as  well  as  she  could. 
But  when  she  got  outside  the  court-yard,  there  stood  be- 
fore her  a  soldier  with  a  lighted  .match,  whose  head  was 
not  placed  upon  his  neck,  but  held  by  him  under  his  arm. 
He  immediately  addressed  the  old  woman,  and  oommandodL 
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her  that  she  told  no  man  what  she  had  seen  and  heard, 
apon  peril  of  evil  befalling  her. 

At  length  the  woman  reached  home,  full  of  anguish, 
still  keeping  possession  of  the  gold,  but  telling  no  one 
whence  she  obtained  it*  When  the  magistrates,  however, 
heard  of  the  affair,  she  was  summoned  before  them,  but 
she  would  not  speak  one  word  upon  the  subject,  excusing 
herself  from  doing  so,  by  saying,  that  if  she  uttered  one 
word  respecting  it,  great  eril  would  ensue  to  her.  But 
when  the  J  pressed  her  more  closely,  she  disooVered  to  them 
all  that  happened  to  her  in  the  Fiery  Castle,  even  to  th« 
smallest  particular.  But  in  an  instant,  almost  before  her 
relation  was  fully  ended,  she  was  carried  away,  and  no  one 
conld  ever  learn  whither  she  had  fled. 

A  year  or  two  afterwards,  a  young  nobleman,  a  knight^ 
and  one  well  experienced  in  all  things,  took  up  bis  abode 
in  these  parts.  In  order  that  he  might  ascertain  the  issue 
of  this  afliwr,  he  set  out  on  foot  with  >his  servant,  in  tbe 
middle  of  the  night,  on  the  road  to  the  mountain;  With 
great  difficulty  did  they  make  the  ascent,  and  were  on  their 
h  way  warned  six  times,  by  an  unknown  voice,  to  desist  froni 
their  attempt. 

They  kept  on,  however,  heedless  of  this  caution, 'and  at 
last  reached  the  door  of  the  castle.-  There  stood  th^ 
soldier  again  as  a  sentinel,  and  called  out,  as  usual,  *  Who 
goes  there  V  The  nobleman,  who  was  bold  of  heJB.rt,  gave 
for  answer,  *  It  is  I !'  Upon  this,  the  spirit  enqiiired 
further,  •  Who  art  thou  V 

But  this  time  the  nobleman  gave  no  answer,  but  desired 
his  servant  to  hand  him  his  sword.  When  this  was  done, 
s  black  hoTBemtkn  came  riding  out  of  the  castle,  against 
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whom  the  Dobleman  would  have  waged  battle;  the  horae- 
man,  however,  dragged  him  up  upon  his  horse  and  rode 
with  him  into  the  court-yard,  while  ^e  soldier  eha^ed  the 
servant  down  the  mountain.  The  nobleman  was  never  more 
seen. 

NoTB«— This  legend,  rich  in  the  materials  of  romance,  sneh  at 
saUr  horsemen,  headless  soldiers,  &c.,  is  taken  from  Oamii's 
DnUehe  Sagm,  Band  1.  s.  369—871.  in  which  it  is  quoted  from 
'*  Dtr  ahentheuerHehe  Jean  Ne&fta.  1679.    Th.  2.  s.  8—11. 


48.— THE  WEHR-WOLF. 

The  following  story  was  related  by  a  soldier,  to  whose 
grandfather  it  happened.  His  grandfather,  it  appears, 
had  gone  to  the  forest  to  cut  wood,  accompanied  by  another 
old  man,  and  by  a  third  person,  which  third  person  was 
always  looked  upon  with  a  suspicion  that  all  was  not  quite 
with  him  as  it  ought  to  be;  yet  no  one  knew,  of  a  cer- 
tainty, ought  that  oould  be  told  against  him. 

After  they  had  all  there  been  at  work  for  some  time,  ^nd 
were  growing  weary,  this  third  ope.  asked,  nrhether  they, 
should  not  take  a  short  sleep  to  refresh  themselves. /Upon 
this  suggestion,  they  all  three  threw  themselves  on  the 
grass  that  they  might  sleep  ;  but  the  soldier's  grandfather 
only  pretended  to  sleep,  and  kept  his  eyes  a  little  open.  As 
soon  as  the  third  person  had  looked  well  about  hlm«  to  ae« 
whether  biB  companiom  were  asleep,  viid.  \i«A  ^onVvckSA^ 
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himself  that  they  were  so,  he  threw  off  a  girdle  whidi  he 
wore,  and  became  a  Wehr-wolf ;  yet  such  Wehr-wolf  does 
not  look  exactly  like  an  ordrnary  wolf,  but  tOBiethiag 
different.  No  sooner  had  he,  afler  thus  transforming  him- 
self, fled  to  a  neighbouring  meadow  in  which  a  young 
colt  was  grazing,  than  he  seized  upon  it  and  instantly 
devoured  it,  hair,  skin,  and  all. 

After  this  he  hastened  back  again,  put  on  once  more 
his  girdle,  and  stood  as  before  in  his  human  form*  After 
a  little  while,  when  they  all  stood  up  together,  they  went 
there  way  home  towards  the  city,  and  as  they  passed  by  the 
city  gate,  this  same  man  complained  latterly  of  a  pain  in 
his  inside.  Upon  this,  he  who  had  watched  him, 
whispered  secretly  in  his  ear,  *  That  I  can  easily  believe  i 
if  a  man  crams  a  horse,  with  his  hair,  skin,  and  all  into  his 
stomach.*  To  this  the  other  replied,  '  Hadst  thou  only 
said  this  to  me  when  we  were  in  the  forest*  thou  ihouldst 
never  have  said  it  more.^ 

A  woman  had  assumed  the  shape  of  a  Wehr-wolfr 
and  had  in  this  nnmner  fallen  upon  the  .herds  of  a 
shepherd  whom  she  hated,  and  thus  inflicted  on  him 
grievous  injuries.  The  shepherd,  however,  succeeded  in 
wounding  her,  by  an  arrow^shot  in  the  haunch,  so  that 
it  crept  into  a  bush.  Thither  the  shepherd  proceeded, 
fully  expecting  that  he  would  now  completely  overpower 
the  ravager,  but  he  there  found  a  woman  busily  employ- 
ed in  staunching,  with  a  piece  of  her  garment,  the  blood 
which  was  streaming  from  the  wound. 

NoTB.— This  further  extract  from  Grimm's  DeuUehe  8ag«n,  Band 

1.  S.298— 2i94,  is  a  proof  of  the  existence  among  the  superstitions  of 

Gittamaj,  of  a  popular  belief  In  the  exVSlAuce  ot  \>aft  >N«\a-^cM. 
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siinUar  to  that  which  the  inhabitants  of  France  so  implicitly  credited 
daring  the  olden  time,  and  of  which  the  reader  will  find  instances 
in  the  'Lays  and  Lxoxitds  of  Francx.'  See  stories  No.  4  and  11. 
-Hmd  the  notes  to  the  same,  for  farther  illastration  of  the  nature 
ef  this  nniversal  belief  of  the  middle  ages. 


44.— THE  JUNIPER  TREE. 

It  is  BOW  a  long  while  ago,  full  two  thousand  years,  that 
there  Iwed  a  rich  man,  who  had  a  fair  pious  wife,  and 
they  had  for  each  other  great  love,  but  yet  they  had  no 
children,  and  the  wife  prayed  therefore  day  and  n!ght. 
Now  before  their  house  there  stood  a  court,  wherein  stood 
a  Juntpe 'tree,  under  which  stood  the  wife  once  in  the  winter 
tine*  peeling  herself  an  apple.  And  as  she  so  peeled  the 
apple,  she  cut  herself  in  the  finger  and  the  blood  fell  upon 
the  snow.  '  Alas,'  said  the  woman,  and  she  sighed  right 
out,  and  saw  the  blood  before  her,  and  was  indeed  troubled 
in  her  Hund.  *  Alas,  that  I  had  but  a  child,  as  red  as 
blood,  and  as  white  as  snow !'  And  as  she  said  this,  she 
became  right  glad  in  her  mind,  and  felt  as  though  it  should 
come  to  pass. 

Then  went  she  into  the  house,  and  a  month  passed  away 
and  the  snow  disappeared,  and  in  two  months  all  was 
green ;  in  three  months  there  came  flowers  upon  the  earth ; 
In  four  months  all  the  trees  in  the  forest  thickened,  and 
the  green  twigs  were  all  growing  in  one  among  another. 
Then  the  song  of  the  little  birds  resounded  thiOMk^h  t.\!L^ 
£oreait,  frndibe  bloMoma  fell  down  from  t\L«  \>iiTiOcv%%« 
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And  when  tbe  fifth  month  was  gone,  she  stood  under 
the  Juniper-tree,  which  was  sweet  to  smell,  and  her  heart 
leaped  for  joy,  and  she  fell  down  upon  her  knees,  for  she 
could  not  help  it.  And  when  the  sixth  month  was  gone, 
there  stood  the  fruit  thick  and  strong,  and  all  was  quite  still. 
And  at  the  seventh  month  she  creeped  to  tbe  Juniper-tree, 
and  ate  so  greedily  of  it  that  she  became  sick  and  sorrow, 
ful.  And  when  the  eighth  month  was  gone,  she  called  to 
her  husband,  and  wept  and  said,  *  If  I  die,  bury  me  under 
the  Juniper-'treel*  Then  she  felt  quite  comforted  and  re- 
joiced herself;  and  when  the  ninth  month  was  gone,  she 
bare  a  child  that  was  as  white  as  snow  and  as  red  as 
blood,  and  when  she  beheld  it,  she  was  so  glad  thereof, 
that  she  died  for  joy. 

Then  her  husband  buried  her  under  the  Juniper-tree, 
ttnd  wept  oyer  her  very  sore  for  a  long,  long  time ;  and 
when  he  had  wept  a  great  deal,  and  was  well  tired  with 
weeping,  he  arose  up,  and  after  a  time  he  took  unto  him- 
self another  wife. 

Now  this  second  wife  bare  unto  him  a  daughter,  but 
the  child  of  the  first  wife  wis  a  little  son,  whi<<h  was  as 
red  as  blood  and  as  white  as  snow.  And  when  the  wife 
looked  upon  the  little  boy  she  felt  unkindly  towards  him, 
and  thought  of  him  as  standing  always  in  her  way,  and 
thought  how  she  might  secure  all  her  husband's  wealth 
for  her  own  daughter.  And  the  evil  thought  so  worked 
upon  her,  that  she  was  always  angered  against  the  little 
boy,  and  drove  him  about  from  one  corner  to  another, 
and  buffeted  him  here  and  cuffed  him  there,  so  that  the 
poor  child  was  ever  in  sorrow  ;  and  when  he  came  home 
from  school,  he  found  no  place  o(  leal. 
Once  when  th^  wife  was  gone  up  to  Vet  Okwx^^,  ^«v^ 
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cftmethe  little  daughter  also,  and  said,  *  Mother,  give  me  an 
aj^le  V  *  Yes,  my  child,'  said  the  wife,  and  gave  her  a  dried 
apple  out  of  the  chest;  now  the  chest  had  a  great  heavy 
lid  ta  it,  with  a  great  sharp  iron  lock.  *  Mother/  said  the 
little  daughter,  *  shall  brother  not  have  an  apple  like- 
wisci  V  This  displeased  the  woman,  yet  she  said,  *  Yes, 
when  he  comet  home  from  school.'  And  aashe  looked  out 
of  the  window,  and  saw  that  he  was  coming,  it  was  just  as  if 
the  ^vil  One  came  before  her,  and  she  seized  the  apple 
aqdtoek  H  away  from  her  daughter,  and  said,  *  You  shall 
not  have  one  until  your  brother  has.'  Then  she  threw  the 
apple  into  the  chest  an.d  shut  the  lid  to. 

Then  came  the  little  boy  to  the  door,  and  the  Evil  One 
moved  her  that  she  spake  kindly  unto  him,  and  said,  *  My 
fon,  wilt  thou  have  an  apple  ?'  *  Mother,'  said  the  little 
boy,  *  Yes,  if  you  please,  give  me  an  apple.*  '  Come  with 
me/  laid  she,  and  opened  the  lid  ;  *  take  out  an  apple  for 
yourself.'  And  when  the  little  boy  stooped  into  the  chest, 
the  Evil  One  moved  her,  and  she  let  fall  the  lid  of  the 
chest,  so  that  his  head  flew  off  and  fell  amongst  the  rosy 
apples.  Then  she  saw  in  great  alarm  what  she  had  done, 
and  bethought  herself  how  she  might  keep  it  from  being 
known.  So  she  went  away  into  her  chamber,  to  her 
chest  of  drawers  and  opened  one  of  them,  and  took  out  of 
it  a  white  cloth,  and  placed  his  head  again  upon  his  neck, 
and  bound  the  neck- cloth  round  it,  in  such  wise  that 
it  could  not  be  seen,  and  seated  him  before  the  door  upon 
a  stool,  and  placed  an  apple  in  his  hand. 

Then  came  little  Margery  into  the  kitchen,  to  her  mother, 
who  stood  by  the  fire,  and  had  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water 
before  her,  which  she  kept  stiiring  about.    ^'^oOci^t^  %vA. 
M&rgery,  '  brother  i%  sitting  before  the  dooT  wi^\ooVva^  Vi 
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white,  nod  he  hat  got  an  apple  in  his  hand ;  I  have  asked 
htm  to  give  me  the  apple,  but  he  answered  me  not.  I  did 
not  like  it  at  all.'  *6o  once  more/  said  the  mother, 
'  and  if  he  does  not  answer  you,  give  him  a  box  on  his 
ear.' 

Then  went  Margery  to  him,  and  said,  *  Brother,  give  me 
the  apple  ?'  But  he  remained  still ;  then  she  gave  him  a 
box  on  his  ear,  so  that  his  head  fell  down.  Thereupon, 
she  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  began  to  weep,  and  to  roar, 
and  ran  to  her  mother,  and  said,  *  Alas,  mother,  I  have 
smitten  off  the  head  of  my  brother/  and  wept  and  would 
not  be  comforted.  '  Margery,'  said  the  mother,  *  what 
hast  thou  done  ?  but  be  quiet,  that  no  man  may  find  it 
out,  and  there  is  nothing  to  fear — we  will  make  broth  of 
him.' 

Then  the  mother  took  the  little  boy,  and  hacked  him  in 
pieces,  put  them  in  the  saucepan  and  made  broth  of  them. 
But  little  Margery  stood  by,  weeping  and  weeping,  and 
her  tears  all  fell  into  the  saucepan,  so  that  then  it  lacked 
no  salt. 

Then  came  the  father  home,  and  sate  himself  down  to  the 
table  amd  said,  *  Where,  then,  is  my  son  f  Then  the 
mother  brought  in  a  great  dish  of  black  broth,  and  little 
Margery  kept  weeping  and  could  not  retain  herself.  Then 
•aid  the  father  again,  *  Where,  then,  is  my  son  f  'Oh,' 
said  the  mother,  *  he  is  gone  into  the  country,  to  your  great 
uncle  at  Mutten,  he  will  remain  there  a  while.'  '  Where- 
fore did  he  that  ?  and  never  once  bid  me  good  bye.'  '  Oh, 
he  would  go,  and  begged  he  might  stay  there  six  weeks, 
for  be  likes  bo  much  to  be  there.'  '  Ah,'  said  the  man,  '  I 
feel  right  sorrowful,  for  that  is  tiolaa\X«aMi>3\^\i*>V«aide8 
Jie  sbauld  h»Ye  bidden  me  good\»7e* 
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With  this  he  began  to  eat,  and  said,  *  Margery,  why  do 
you  cry  ?  brother  will  soon  come  home  again.'  *  Oh,  wife  I' 
said  he,  then,  '  I  relish  this  right  well — give  me  some 
more.*  And  the  more  he  ate,  the  more  he  would  have,  and 
said,  '  Give  me  more^  you  shall  have  none  of  it ;  for  it  is, 
as  though  it  was  all  mine/  And  he  ate  and  ate,  and  the 
bones  he  threw  all  under  the  table,  and  he  ate  up  all  the 
rest. 

But  little  Margery  went  to  her  chamber,  and  took  out  of 
her  drawers  her  best  silken  handkerchief,  and  gathered  up 
all  the  bones  from  under  the  table,  and  wrapped  them  in 
the  silken  handkerchief,  and  carried  them  out  of  doors, 
and  wept  over  them  tears  of  blood.  Then  she  laid  them 
under  the  Juniper-tree^  in  the  green  grass  ;  and  when  she 
had  so  laid  them  there,  then  was  she  all  at  once  right 
cheerful  and  wept  no  more.  Then  began  the  Juniper-tree 
to  move  itself,  and  the  branches  kept  waving  to  and  fro, 
one  with  another,  just  as  if  any  one  was  clapping  their 
hands  for  joy :  and  in  the  midst  of  this  there  arose  a  cloud 
out  of  the  tree,  and  right  in  the  midst  of  the  cloud  there 
burned,  as  it  were,  a  fire ;  and  out  of  the  fire  there  flew  forth 
a  beautiful  bird,  which  sang  so  sweetly,  and  flew  high  in 

* 

the  air.  And  when  the  bird  was  flown  away,  then  was  the 
Juniper-tree  still  as  it  had  before  been,  and  the  silken 
handkerchief  and  the  little  bones  were  gone. 

But  Margery  felt  so  light  and  so  happy,  just  as  if  her 
little  brother  was  still  alive.  Then  went  she  again  right 
merry  into  the  house  to  dinner,  and  ate. 

But  the  bird  flew  away,  and  seated  himself  on  the  house 
of  a  goldsmith,  and  began  to  sing:— 

'My  mother  she  me  slew, 
My  father  ate  me  too ; 

Q 
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But  my  Sister  Margery 

Gathered  all  my  bones  she  cou*d. 
And  beneath  the  Juniper-tree 

Laid  them  in  a  silken  shroud. 
Keewit!  keewiti  hie!  hie! 
What  a  dainty  fine  bird  am  I !' 

Now  the  goldsmith  was  seated  in  his  workshop  making 
a  golden  chain.  And  when  he  heard  the  bird,  which  sate 
upon  his  roof  and  sang,  he  thought  it  was  beautiful  to  hear. 
So  he  rose  up,  and  as  he  went  over  the  door-sill  he  lost 
one  of  hisslippers;  but  he  went  just  so  right  into  the  middle 
of  the  street,  with  one  slipper  and  one  stocking,  and  his 
leathern  apron  before  him,  and  the  golden  chain  in  the  one 
hand  and  his  pincers  in  the  other.  And  the  sun  was 
shining  brightly  up  the  street,  so  he  went  right  out  and 
looked  at  the  bird.  '  Bird  I'  said  he,  '  how  sweetly  thou 
singest !  sing  me  that  little  song  again  V  *  No,'  said  the 
bird,  '  twice  sing  I  not  for  nothing.  Give  me  that  golden 
chain,  and  I  will  sing  it  to  thee  once  more.*  '  Then/  said 
the  goldsmith,  '  thou  hast  the  golden  chain ;  s»  sing  unto 
me  once  more.*  Then  the  bird  came  and  took  the  golden 
chain  in  its  right  claw,  and  seated  himself  before  the  gold- 
smith, and  sang : — 

*  My  mother  she  me  slew. 
My  father  ate  me  too  ; 
But  my  sister  Margery 

Gathered  all  my  bones  she  coii'd, 
And  beneath  the  Juniper-tree 

Laid  them  in  a  silken  shroud. 
Keewit !  keewit !  hie  \  "hie  \ 
Wh&t  a  dainty  fine  "bird  am  \? 
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Then  the  bird  flew  away  to  a  shoemaker's,  sate  itself 
upon  his  roof,  and  aang : — 

*  My  mother  she  me  slew. 
My  mother  ate  me  too ; 
But  my  Sister  Margery 

Gathered  all  the  bones  she  eou'd, 
And  beneath  the  J  uniper-tree 

Laid  them  in  a  silken  shroud. 
Keewit !  keewit !  hie !  hie ! 
What  a  dainty  fine  bird  am  I !' 

When  the  shoemaker  heard  this,  he  ran  out  of  the  door, 
in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  looked  up  at  the  roof  of  his  house, 
and  was  obliged  to  hold  his  hand  before  his  eyes,  that  he 
might  not  be  blinded.  *  Bird,'  said  he,  *  but  thou  canst 
sing  sweetly  I'  Then  he  called  into  his  house,  *  Wife, 
come  out  directly;  here  is  a  bird,  only  look — a  bird  that  can 
sing  so  sweetly !  And  he  called  his  daughter,  and  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  workman,  and  the  boy,  and  the  maid,  and  they 
all  came  out  into  the  street,  and  beheld  the  bird  how  beau- 
tiful it  was !— And  it  had  red  feathers  and  green  feathers, 
and  about  its  neck  it  was  as  though  it  was  bright  gold,  and 
its  eyes  shone  in  its  head  as  though  they  had  been  stars. 

*  Bird,'  said  the  shoemaker,  *  sing  me  that  song  once 
again.*  *  No,'  said  the  bird,  *  twice  sing  I  not  for  nothing ; 
you  must  give  me  a  gift.*  *  Wife,' said  he,  *  go  into  the  shop, 
and  upon  the  shelf  there  stands  a  pair  of  red  shoes,  bring 
them  out.'  Then  the  wife  went  in  and  brought  out  the 
shoes.  *  There,  bird,^  said  the  man,  *take  these  shoes,  and 
sing  me  that  little  song  once  again.'  Then  the  bird  came 
down,  and  took  the  shoes  in  its  left  claw,  and  flew  up  to 
^be  roofagsLiD,  and  sang  :— 

q2 
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*  My  mother  she  me  slew. 
My  father  ate  me  too ; 
But  my  Sister  Margery 
Gathered  all  my  bones  she  cou'd, 
And  beneath  the  Juniper-tiee 
Laid  them  in  a  silken  shroud. 
Keewit!  kee'.nt!  hie!  hie! 
What  a  dainty  fine  bird  am  I !' 

And  when  it  had  so  sung,  it  flew  away.  The  chain  it 
had  in  its  right,  and  the  shoes  in  its  left  claw ;  and  it  flew 
far  away  to  a  mill,  and  the  mill  went  Clip  I  clap  1  clip ! 
clap  !  clip !  clap !  and  in  the  mill  sat  twenty  millers,  who 
were  hewing  a  mill  stone,  and  the  millers  hewed  hick ! 
hack!  hick  !  hack!  and  the  mill  went  on  clip !  clap  !  clip ! 
clap!  clip !  clap !— «nd  the  bird  perched  itself  upon  a  linden 
tree  which  stood  before  the  mill  and  sang  :— 

*  My  mother  she  me  slew,' 
Up  got  one  of  the  millers  to  listen — 

*  My  father  ate  me  too ; 

Up  got  two  of  the  millers  to  listen — 

*  But  my  sister  Margery* 
Up  got  four  of  them  to  listen— 

*  Gathered  all  my  bones  she  cou'd/ 
Up  got  eight  more  of  them — 

*  And  beneath  the  Juniper-tree' 
Up  got  five  more — 

'  Laid  them  in  a  silken  shroud.' 
Up  got  another — 

*  Keewit !  keewit !  hie  !  hie ! 
What  a  dainty  fine  biid  am  I !' 

And  up  got  the  last  miller,  foi  Vie  Yva.^  ot\^  '^ai^xV^^x^ 
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the  last  of  the  song.  *  Bird/  said  he,  *  how  sweetly  you 
sing.  Let  me  have  that  again — sing  it  to  me  once  more  V 
*  No/  said  the  bird,  *  twice  sing  I  not  for  nothing ;  give 
me  the  millstone,  and  then  I  will  sing  it  to  yoa  once 
more.'  '  Yes,'  said  he,  '  if  it  were  all  mine,  so  should 
you  certainly  have  it.*  '  Yes/  said  the  others,  *  only  let 
the  bird  sing  the  song  once  more,  and  it  shall  hare  the 
millstone.'  Then  the  bird  came  down,  and  the  millers  laid 
hold  of  it,  all  twenty,  with  long  poles,  and  raised  up  the 
stone — '  Yeo,  heave  ho !  yeo,  heave  ho !'  Then  the  bird 
put  its  head  through  the  hole,  and  wore  it  about  its  neck 
like  a  collar,  and  flew  back  again  to  the  linden-tree,  and 
sang : — 

'  My  mother  she  me  slew, 

My  father  ate  me  too  ; 

But  my  sister  Margery 

Gathered  all  my  bones  she  cou'd. 

And  beneath  the  Juniper-tree 

Laid  them  in  a  silken  shroud. 

Keewit !  keewit !  hie !  hie  ! 

What  a  dainty  fine  bird  am  I !' 
And  when  the  bird  had  thus  sung,  it  spread  its  wings 
one  from  another,  and  held  in  its  right  claw  the  golden 
chain,  and  in  its  left  the  red  shoes,  and  had  the  millstone 
round  its  neck,  and  so  it  flew  away  to  the  father's  house. 

Now  the  father,  the  'mother,  and  little  Margery  were 
seated  together  in  the  room,  having  their  dinner,  and  the 
father  said,  *  What  can  make  me  feel  so  light — I  am  right 
cheerful  in  my  mind.*  But  the  mother  said,  *  I  feel  full 
of  sorrow  and  heaviness,  just  as  if  there  was  going  to  be  a 
fearful  storm.'  But  little  Margery  sate  ^wee^Vti^vcA^^^^* 
ing. 
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Just  then  the  bird  came  flying  by,  and  as  it.  seated 
itself  on  the  house  top,  the  father  said,  '  Well,  I  am  in- 
deed very  joyful,  for  the  sun  shines  bright  and  pleasant, 
and  I  feel  just  as  if  I  was  going  to  see,  once  more,  some 
one  whom  I  had  khown  of  old.' 

*  Alas,'  said  the  wife,  *  I  an  fuH  of  sorrow,  my  teeth 
chatter,  and  it  is  with  me  as  if  fire  was  in  my  veins/  And 
she  tore  up  her  clothes  to  cool  herself. 

But  little  Margery  sate  in  a  comer  and  wept,  and  had 
her  plate  before  her  eyes,  and  her  plate  was  filled  with  tears. 

Then  the  bird  perched  himself  upon  the  Juniper-tree 
and  sang, 

*  My  mother  she  me  slew,' 

and  the  mother  stopped  her  ears  and  covered  her  eyes,  that 
she  might  neither  see  nor  hear.  But  there  soimded  in  her 
ears,  as  it  were,  a  mighty  tempest,  and  her  eyes  flashed 
and  darted  as  though  it  lightened. ' 

*  My  father  ate  me  too ;' 

'  Ah,  mother,'  said  the  husband,  *  what  a  fine  bird  that 
is,  and  how  sweetly  it  sings  I  and  the  sun  shines  so 
brightly,  and  the  air  is  as  sweet  as  cinnamon.' 
'  But  my  sister  Margery' 
Here  Margery  laid  her  head  in  her  lap  and  wept  bitterly. 
But  the  husband  said,  *  I  will  go  out — I  must  see  that 
beautiful  bird.'  *  Ob,  do  not  go,'  said  his  wife,  *  for  I  feel 
as  if  the  whole  house  was  in  flames.'  But  the  man  went 
out  and  looked  at  the  bird. 

*  Gathered  all  my  bones  she  cou'd, 
And  beneath  the  Juniper-tree 

Laid  them  in  a  silken  shroud. 
Keewit  I  keewit !  hie  I  hie  I 
What  a  dainty  fine  bud  «l\xv  \V 
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With  this  the  bird  let  fall  the  golden  chain,  and  it  fell 
upon  the  man,  just  round  his  neck,  that  it  was  beautiful 
to  behold.  Then  he  went  into  the  house,  and  said,  *  Now 
is  not  that  a  beautiful  bird  ?  see  what  a  beautiful  golden 
chain  it  has  given  me,  now  is  it  not  beautiful  to  behold  ?* 
But  the  wife  was  so  full  of  sorrow,  that  she  fell  down  on 
the  floor  of  the  room,  and  the  cap  fell  from  her  head.  Then 
the  bird  began  to  sing  again  : — 

'  My  mother  she  me  slew,' 
'  Oh  !*  said  the  woman,  *  would  that  I  was  a  thousand 
fathoms  under  ground,  that  I  might  not  hear  that  bird's 
song.* 

*  My  father  ate  me  too  ;' 

Then  fell  the  woman  down,  as  though  she  had  been 
dead. 

*  But  my  sister  Margery' 

*  Ah  !'  said  Maigery,  *I,  too,  will  go  out,  and  see  whe- 
ther the  bird  will  give  me  anything.'     So  she  went  out. 
*  Gathered  all  my  bones  she  cou'd, 
And  beneath  the  Juniper-tree 
Laid  them  in  a  silken  shroud.' 
Here  the  bird  dropped  the  red  shoes. 

*  Keewit !  keewit  I  hie !  hie ! 
What  a  dainty  fine  bird  am  1 1' 

Then  she  became,  all  at  once,  light  and  gladsome,  and 
took  her  new  red  shoes,  and  danced  and  sprang  about  for 
very  joy.  *Ah,'  said  she,  *Iwas  so  sorrowful  when  I 
went  out,  and  now  I  am  so  light  and  gladsome ;  it  is, 
indeed,  a  beautiful  bird  :  and  it  has  given  me  a  pair 
of  nice  red  shoes.' 

•  Well/  said  the  wife,  and  spiunfLup^wi^VwV^vt  %\.qq^ 
on  end  like  flames  of  fire,   » 1  fee\  a.ft  tVou^  >iX^ft '^^^^ 
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world  was  sinkmg  uoder  me;  I,  too,  will  gooulaiid 
gee  whether  I  shall  feel  lighter.'  But  as  she  went  out  at 
the  door,  the  hird  let  the  mill-ctone  fall  cnsh  !  and  she 
was  smashed  all  to  pieces.  And  when  the  fiither  and  Mar- 
gery heard  this,  they  ran  ont,  and  there  arose  a  tmoke,  and 
flame,  and  fire,  from  the  spot ;  and  when  that  was  gone, 
there  stood  the  little  brother ;  and  he  took  his  £tther  and 
little  Margery  by  the  hand,  and  they  were  all  three  greatly 
rejoiced,  and  they  went  their  ways  into  the  house,  and  sat 
thoBselTes  down  to  dinner  Tery  happily. 

NoTS. — Soch  is  our  version  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
popular  Tales  of  Gennany,  and  which  is  contained  in  Ganm's 
JOmdernnd  Ham  Marehem,  Band  1.  s.  228^240,  as  well  as  in  Susch- 
nia's  FoDksmareften.  s.  245—258. 

Many  of  oar  readers,  we  presume,  are  acquainted  with  the  trans> 
lation  of  it  which  appeared  in  Mr.  Edoak  TATLoa's  amusing  vo- 
lumes, the  '  German  Popular  Storiet,'  and  to  them,  therefore,  we 
feel  bound  to  give  our  reasons  for  laying  this  new  one  before  them. 
The  Gentleman  whom  we  have  just  named,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
Judgment,    has    abbreviated  the  narrative  very  considerably,  by 
omitting  some  of  the  most  homely  expressions,  and  leaving  out  a 
striking  incident,  and  several  repetitions.    The  result  has  been  a 
tale  much  more  readable,  perhaps,  than  the  oiie  here  given ;  but  in 
our  opinion,  a  tale  neither  so  overpowering  in  its  effects,  nof  so 
simple  in  its  style  of  narrative  as   the   original,  which,  indeed, 
exhibits   all  the  elements   of  a     fearful  domestic  tragedy.     We 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  a  translation,  from  his  peo,  exe- 
cutfid  vpon  our  principles;  our  readers  would  undoubtedly  have 
"tbegBinen:  as  it  is.  we  hope  \Y1e7  -wWV  beM-VvAfe^VtaX^Joa 
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present  version  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Ger 
man  story,  and  excuse  its  homeliness  and  reiterations  Tor  the  sake 
of  its  greater  fidelity. 

As  we  are  now  writing  in  the  country,  and  have  not  our  Waston 
at  hand,  we  will  borrow,  from  Mb.  Tatlos's  volume,  an  extract 
from  Mb  Pbicb'b  learned  preface,  which  has  especial  reference  to 
the  tale  in  question;  and  in  a  note  to  a  similar  tale,  which  will  ap- 
pear in  the  next  number  of  the  "  Lays  and  Lbobnds  o?  Fbancb," 
add  some  further  illustrations  from  other  sources. 

"The  most  interesting  tale  in  the  whole  collection,  (Grimm's) 
whether  we  speak  w^ith  reference  to  its  contents,  or  the  admirable 
style  of  the  narrative.  '  The  Machandel  Boom '  is  but  a  popular 
view  of  the  same  mythos  upon  whith  the  Platonists  have  expended 
so  much  commentary,  the  Cretan  Bacchus,  or  Zagreus.    The  points 
of  coincidence  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.     In  the  Cretan  fable, 
the  destruction  of  Zagreus  is  attributed  to  the  jealousy  of  his  step- 
mother Juno :  and  the  Titans  (those  telluric  powers,  who-  were 
created  to  avenge  their  mother's  connubial  wrongs)  are  the  instru- 
ments of  her  cruelty.     The  infant   god  is  allured  to  an  inner 
chamber,  by  a  present  of  toys  aod  fruit,  (among  these  an  apple) 
and  is  forthwith  murdered.    The  dismembered  body  is  now  placed 
in  a  kettle,  for  the  repast  of  his  destroyeis;  but  the  vapour  ascend- 
ing to  heaven,  the  deed  is  detected,  and  the  perpetrators  struck 
dead  by  the  lightning  of  Jove.    Apollo  collects  the  bones  of  his  de- 
ceased brother,  and  buries  them  at  Delphi,  where  the  palingenesy 
of  Bacchus  was  celebrated  periodically  by  the  Hpsii,  and  Thyades. 
(Compare  Clemens  iilex.  Profrept.  p.  15.  ed.  Potter;  Nonntu  Dtont/s, 
vi,  174,  &a ;  and  Plutarch,  de  Ind.  et  Oririd.  c.  35.;  et  D«  Eiu  Car- 
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I.  i.  c.  vii.  But  this  again  is  only  another  version  of  the  Egyp- 
tian mytbos  relative  to  Osiris,  which  will  supply  us  with  the  chest 
the  tree,  the  sisterly  affection — and,  perhaps,  the  bird,  (though  the 
last  may  be  explained  on  other  grounds).  (Plut.  de  Ind.  &c.  c.  13. 
et  seq.)  Mr.  Gsimm  wishes  to  consider  the  '  Machandel  Boom ' 
the  Juniper- tree,— and  not  the  '  Mandel '  or  almond-tree.  It  will 
be  rememl)ered  that  the  latter  was  believed  by  the  ancient  world  to 
poness  very  important  properties.  The  fruit  of  one  speeies.  the 
Amygdala,  impregnated  the  daughter  of  the  river  Sangarius  with 
.the  Phrygian  Attys,  (Paus.  vii.  17.);  and  another,  the  Persea.  was 
the  sacred  plant  of  Isis.  so  conspicuous  on  Egyptian  monaments. — 
(For  this  interpretation  of  the  Persea,  see  S.  ds  Saot's  Abd-aUtOif 
Relation  de  VEgypte,  p.  47-72 ;  and  the  Christian  and  Mahommedan 
fictions  there  cited.)  The  story  of  dressing  and  eating  a  cMld,  is 
historically  related  of  Atreus,  Tantalus,  Procne.  Harpalice,  {Eygivm 
ed.  Staveren,  206) ;  and  Astyages,  {Herod,  i.  119) ;  and  is  obviously 
a  piecCL  of  traditional  scandal,  borrowed  from  ancient  Mythology. 
The  Platonistic  exposition  ofit  will  be  found  in  Mr.TATXOR's  Tract 
upon  the  Bacchic  Mysteries,  (Pamphleteer,  No  15.)" 
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45.— THE  CRYSTAL  BALL. 

A  beauteous  and  noble  maiden,  and  a  young  man  of  dis- 
tinguished rank,  were  devotedly  attached  to  each  other ; 
their  jlsnsent  to  the  marriage  was,  however,  refused  her  by 
her  step-parents ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  betrothed 
loren  were  plunged  into  the  greatest  distress.  Now  it 
happened  that  an  old  woman,  who  had  access  to  her,  came 
to  the  maiden,  comforted  her,  and  said,  '  He  whom  you 
love  will  certainly  become  your  husband.*  The  maiden 
who  was  well  pleased  to  hear  this,  enquired  of  her  by 
what  means  she  came  to  know  it.  *  Maiden  !'  said  the  old 
woman,  '  I  have  the  gift  of  God  to  discover  before-hatid 
things,  which  are  about  to  happen ;  therefore  it  is  thatthist 
as  well  as  many  other  things,  is  not  concealed  from  me.  To 
satify  any  doubt  that  you  may  have  upon  this  subject,  I 
will,  by  means  of  a  crystal,  so  accquaint  you  with  all  that  is 
to  happen  touching  this  affair,  that  you  shall  praise  my  skill. 
But  you  must  choose  a  time  for  the  purpose  when  your 
parents  are  from  home,  and  then  you  shall  see  wonders.* 

The  maiden  waited  until  such  time  as  her  parents  left 
home  upon  a  journey  into  the  country,  and  then  she  went 
to  her  brother's  tutor,  Johann  Rust,  who  was  afterwards 
celebrated  as  a  poet,  confided  to  him  her  intention,  and 
earnestly  besought  him  to  accompany  her  and  stand  by  her 
when  she  looked  into  the  crystal.  He  sought  to  dissuade 
her  from  such  an  action  as  sinful,  and  M  one  VVkftVj  \si>aft 
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prcductive  of  eril,  but  it  was  in  vain;  she  continued  in  the 
same  mind,  so  that  at  last  he  yielded  to  her  earnest  entrea- 
ties and  consented  to  accompany  her. 

As  soon  as  she  entered  the  chamber,  the  old  woman  was 
ready  prepared  to  draw  forth,  from  a  small  basket,  her  in- 
struments of  art,  but  she  saw  with  evident  disappointment 
that  this  Rust  accompanied  the  maiden,  and  said  she 
could  tell  by  his  eyes,  that  he  held  her  art  in  very  little 
estimation. 

After  this,  she  arose  and  spread  out  upon  the  table,  a 
small  blue  silken  cloth,  on  which  were  embroidered  figures 
of  dragons,  serpents,  and  other  reptiles  ;  placed  upon  this 
cloth  a  bowl  of  green  glass,  laid  therein  another  cloth  of 
gold-coloured  silk,  and  finally  placed  upon  this  a  tolerably 
large  Crystal  Ball,  which  she,  however,  covered.over  with  a 
white  cloth. 

Then  she  began,  amidst  extraordinary  contortions,  to 
murmur  something  to  herself;  and  as  soon  as  this  was 
ended,  she  took  up,  with  great  reverence,  the  Crystal  Ball, 
called  the  maiden  and  her  companion  to  her  at  the  window, 
and  bade  them  look  into  it. 

At  first  they  did  not  see  any  thing ;  but  presently  ap- 
peared in  the  Crystal,  the  bride,  in  most  sumptuous  bridal 
robes,  just  as  splendidly  attired  as  though  it  were  her 
wedding-day.  Gorgeous  as  she  ^aspeared,  she  yet  looked 
80  troubled  and  full  of  grief,  and  her  countenance  appeared 
of  such  a  death-like  hue,  that  it  was  impossible  to  look 
upon  her  without  pity. 

The  maiden  looked  at  her  picture  with    terror,  which 

however,  soon  became  still  greater,  when  her  beloved  ap- 

peared  right  opposite  to  her,  witVi  a\xc\i  lewM  wid ghastly 
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features,  that  though  he  was  a  kindly-disposed  man,  it  vas 
enough  to  make  one  tremble  to  look  at  him.  He  had,  as 
though  just  arrived  from  a  journey,  his  whip  and  spurs, 
and  wore  a  grey  cloak  fastened  with  golden  clasps.  He 
drew  forth  a  brace  of  bran  new  pistols  and  taking  one  in 
each  hand,  he  pointed  one  to  his  own  heart,  and  held  the 
other  to  the  head  of  the  maiden.  The  spectators  in 
anguish  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  they  then  saw  him 
discharge  the  pistol  which  he  held  at  the  head  of  his 
beloved,  on  which  they  heard  a  low,  distant  report  of  it. 
This  threw  them  into  such  alarm  that  they  could  not  move, 
until  at  length  the  maiden  tremblini;  and  with  faltering 
steps,  left  the  apartment,  and  then  in  some  slight  degree 
recovered  herself. 

The  old  woman,  who  had  not  expected  the  affair  to  take 
such  a  turn,  was  greatly  disconcerted  at  it ;  she  fled  out 
of  the  house  as  fast  as  she  could  go,  and  no  one  was  ever 
able  to  gain  a  sight  of  her  for  some  time  afterwards.  But 
this  alarm  did  not  at  all  tend  to  diminish  the  affections  of 
the  maiden,  but  they  were  rather  strengthened  by  the  de- 
termination of  her  step-parents  to  persist  in  refusing  their 
consent. 

At  last  they  even  went  so  far,  as  to  oblige  her  by  threats 
and  compulsion  to  receive  the  addresses  of  a  noble  young 
officer  of  the  court,  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood ;  then, 
for  the  first  time,  did  the  maiden  feel  what  affliction  was 
for  she  passed  all  her  time  in  weeping  and  sighing,  while 
her  lover  was  almost  distracted  by  his  doubts  and  fears. 

In  the  meanwhile,  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  solemniza- 
tion of  this  unhappy  marriage,  and  some  distinguished  per^ 
sons  were  inviied  to  be  present,  to  give  gtettXex  «^\<i;\A^>&.t 
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to  the  ceremony.  When  the  day  arriTed,  the  princess 
came  in  her  state-carriage,  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  ac- 
companied by  her  ladies  and  attendants;  after  which,  the 
most  distinguished  relatives  and  friends  of  the  bride  fol- 
lowed and  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  procession. 

Now  the  first  lover  bad  obtained  information  of  all  that 
was  going  on,  and  he  resolved,  like  one  distracted,  that  his 
beloved  should  never  be  given  alive  to  another.  He  had, 
for  his  purpose,  purchased  a  pair  of  new  pistols,  intending 
to  shoot  the  bride  with  one,  and  to  employ  the  other  against 
himself.  At  about  ten  or  twelve  paces  from  the  door  of 
the  place  where  the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed,  stood 
a  house,  by  which  the  bride  must  pass,  and  so  be  seen  by 
him. 

As  the  whole  of  this  splendid  cavalcade  of  carriages  and 
horsemen,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  assemblage  of  peo- 
ple were  passing  by,  he  discharged  one  pistol  at  the  car- 
riage in  which  the  bride  was  seated.  He  fortunately  shot 
a  little  too  quickly,  so  that  the  bride  remained  uninjured ; 
but  a  noble  lady  who  was  seated  a  little  below,  had  her 
somewhat  loftier  head-dress  disordered  by  the  ball. 

As  this  threw  her  into  a  swoon,  and  every  one  crowded 
to  her  assistance,  the  assassin  had  time  to  retreat  through 
the  back-door  of  the  house ;  and  as  he  was  lucky  enough  to 
dear,  at  a  leap,  a  tolerable  wide  piece  of  water,  he  effected 
his  escape.  As  soon  as  the  lady  recovered  herself,  the 
procession  set  forth  afresh,  and  the  ceremony  was  performed 
in  the  greatest  magnificence. 

But  the  bride  felt  a  sorrowful  spirit,  which  was  not  re- 
lieved by  thinking  of  what  she  had  seen  in  the  Crystal 
Ball  and  she  took  the  consequences  tVieteof  sadly  to  heart. 
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Moreover,  her  marriage  was  a  very  unhappy  one,  for  her 
husband  was  a  hard  and  bad-tempered  man,  who,  although 
she  became  the  mother  of  a  lovely  child,  always  treated 
this  virtuous  and  most  gracious  lady  very  cruelly. 

NoTB — This  tale,  which  is  translated  from  Gkimm's  l)eut$ehe 
So^en.— Band.  1,  s.  177—181,  claims  liindred  with  that,  by  Sir 
Walter  Soott,  entitled,  '  My  Aunt  Margaret't  Mirror ' 

The  Crystal  Ball,  in  which  the  enquirer  sees  prefigurations  of 
coming  events,  is  clearly  of  the  same  nature  as  that  in  which  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Dbb  saw  his  visions  or  fair  spirits  ;  and  we  shall,  en 
some  fiiture  occasion,  lay  before  our  readers  a  little  curious  matter 
on  this  subject. 


46.— THE  MAIDEN  WITHOUT  HANDS. 

There  was  once  a  Miller,  who  gradually  lost  everything 
that  he  had,  except  his  mill,  and  a  great  apple-tree.  Once, 
when  he  went  into  the  forest  to  gather  wood,  an  old  man  met 
him,  and  said,  *  Why  do  you  bother  yourself  with  cutting 
fire-wood?  I  will  make  you  rich  enough,  if  you  will  but 
promise  me  whatever  is  standing  behind  the  mill ;  and  in 
three  years  I  will  come  and  take  it  away.*  Oh,  thought 
the  Miller,  that  can  be  nothing  but  my  apple-tree,  and  so  he 
agreed  to  the  old  man's  proposal ;  who  laughed  at  him  for 
doing  so,  and  went  his  way.  When  the  Miller  went  home, 
his  wife  met  him,  and  exclaimed,  *  Why,  Goo^xxvvcv  "^^Xv^t.^ 
trhere  hare  all  these  great  riches  come  itom^  \.\v«X  >iXv«t^ 
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are  in  the  house  ?  Nobody  has  been  here  since  you  left, 
and  yet  all  the  trunks  and  coiTers  are  full.*  *  Why/  said 
the  Miller,  *  I  met  an  old  man  in  the  wood  just  now,  to 
whom  I  have  assigned  for  them,  whatever  there  is  behind 
the  mill.*  *  Ah,  Miller,  that  is  very  unfortunate,  for  that 
old  man  was  the  Devil,  and  you  have  given  him  our  daugh- 
ter, who  is  now  behind  the  mill,  sweeping  the  yard.' 

Now  the  Miller's  daughter  was  a  very  pious  and  beautiful 
maiden,  and  she  lived  for  the  three  years  in  the  fear  of 
God  and  void  of  sin. 

And  when  the  day  came  that  the  Evil  One  should  have 
carried  her  away,  she  washed  herself  very  clean,  and  made 
a  circle  round  about  her  with  chalk.  The  Devil  soon  made 
his  appearance,  but  he  could  not  draw  near  unto  her.  So 
he  spake  angrily  to  the  Miller,  *  Let  all  your  water  run 
away,  that  she  may  no  more  wash  herself,  and  then  I  shall 
have  power  over  her.*  And  the  Miller  was  afraid,  and 
did  so. 

And  on  the  next  day  the  Evil  One  again  made  his  ap- 
pearance, but  the  maiden  had  wept  upon  her  hands,  and 
they  were  quite  clean.  And  again  the  Devil  could  not  draw 
near  unto  her.  Then  spoke  he  again,  angrily,  to  the  Mil- 
ler, 'Cut  off  her  hands;  then  I  may,  by  some  means,  over- 
power her.*  But  this  the  Miller  refused,  and  said,  *  How 
can  I  cut  off  the  hands  of  mine  own  child  V  But  the  Evil 
One  threatened  him,  and  said,  *  If  you  do  not  do  so,  thou 
shalt  be  mine,  and  I  will  take  thee  instead.* 

Now  the  father  was  filled  with  dread,   and  he  promised 

to  hearken  unto  the  Devil.     After   this   he  went  to  the 

maiden,  and  said,  *  My  child,  if  I  do  not  cut  off  your  hands, 

the  Devil  will  carry  me  away,  audiTwrv^fear  Ihave  promised  ^ 

him  to  do  so ;  therefore,  I  pia^  t\vee,  cotv%^tvX  \wvV.q\\.^  K?d^ 
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she  answered,  '  Father,  do  with  me  as  thou  wilt,  for  I  am 
thy  child.'  And  she  stretched  forth  her  hands,  and  allowed 
them  to  be  cut  off.  And  the  Devil  came  a  third  time,  but 
she  had  wept  so  much  and  so  long  upon  the  stumps,  that 
even  they  were  quite  clean  ^,  and  he  was  forced  to  go  away 
atid  had  lost  all  right  in  her. 

Then  the  Miller  said  to  her,  *  I  have  through  thee  gained 
so  great  wealth,  that  I  will  maintain  thee  in   splendour 
all  thy  life  long.'     But  she  answered,    '  Here   I  cannot 
remain  ;  I  will  wander  forth,  and  men   of  pity  will  bestow 
upon  me  all  that  I  require.'     Upon  this  she  bound  up  the 
stumps  of  her  arms,  and  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  she  went 
forth,  and  journeyed  on  the  whole  day  until  it  was  night. 
Then  came  she  to  a  king's  garden  ;  and  she   saw  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  that  there  stood  in  it  some  goodly  trees 
covered  with  fruit,  but  the  garden  was  surrounded  by  a 
moat.     And  because  she  had  tasted  nothing  the  whole  dayt 
and  was  sore  hungry,  she  thought  unto  herself,  'Would  that 
I  was  in  the  garden,  that  I  might  eat  the  fruit — but  I  must 
fast.'     Then  she  knelt  down  and  prayed. 

Suddenly  there  came  an  angel,  who  made  a  way  through 
the  moat,  so  that  the  bottom  was  dry,  and  she  could  pass 
through  it.  So  she  went  into  the  garden,  and  the  angel  with 
her.  Then  saw  she  a  tree  covered  with  beautiful  pears,  but 
they  had  all  been  counted.  So  she  went  to  the  tree,  and  ate 
with  her  mouth  from  the  tree  to  satisfy  her  hunger.  And 
the  gardener  saw  her,  but,  because  the  angel  stood  by  her, 
he  was  afraid  andthought  it  was  a  spirit,  so  he  called  not  out, 
neither  said  he  any  thing  of  it.  And  when  she  had  eaten 
the  pears,  she  was  satisfied  therewith,  and  concealed 
herself  among  the  bushes.  Now  the  king,  to  '^lYiOTa.  >(Jokfe 
garden  belonged,  cune  on  the  foUowing  mofrum^vW'^'^^^^ 
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the  fruit,  saw  that  one  of  the  pears  was  missing,  and  asked 
the  gardener  where  it  was,  for  it  lay  not  under  the  tree  and 
was.  gone k  Then  the  gardener  answered,  <In  the  night 
ihere  came  a  spirit,  who  had  no  hands,  and  ate  one  with 
her  mouth.'  The  king  said,  *  How  came  the  spirit  across 
the  water,  and  whither  has  it  gone  again  V  The  gardener 
anawered,  *  It  came  in  a  snow-white  garment  from  heaven, 
formed  a  path  across  the  moat,  and  hemmed  up  the  water^ 
and  because  it  must  have  been  an  angel,  I  was  afraid,. and 
neither  called  out  nor  gave  an  alarm.  Afterwards  the  spirit 
took  its  departure  again  ^'  Then  the  king  said,  *  To-morrow, 
night  I  will  watch  with  thee.* 

And  when  it  waa  dark,  the  king  came  into  the  garden,^ 
and  brought  a  priest  with  him,  who  should  speak  to  the 
spirit.  And  they  all  three  seated  themselves  under  the 
tree,  and  kept  watch..  At  midnight^  the  Miller's  daughter 
came  creeping  out  of  the  bushes,  went  up  to  the  tree,  and 
ate  from  it-  with  her  mouth  another  pear..  Near  her  stood 
the  angel  in  white  garments..  Then  the  priest  went  up 
and  said,  *  Art  thou  from  heaven,  or  from  this  world?  Art 
thou  a  human  being,  or  spirit  ?'  'No,'  answered  she,  'I 
am  no  spirit,  but  a  poor  human  being  abandoned-  by  all, 
but  not  by  heaven.'  The  king  said,  *  though  thou  art  aban» 
donedby  all  the  world  beside,  yet  will  I  not  abandon  thee.' 
So  he  took  her  with  him  unto  the  palace,  had  silver  hands 
made  for  her ;  and  because  ahe  was  so  beauteous  and. 
pious,  beloved  her  with  his  whole  heart,  and  took  her  to 
wife. 

After  a  year  was  passed,  the  king  was  obliged  to  take 
the  field  with  his  army,  and  then  he  commanded  the  queen- 
mother,  *  When  her  hour  oi  child-birth  comes,  take  heed 
to  ber,  and  nurse  her,  and  yrnU  to  m%  VosXasoSd"^*    "^wi 
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«fae  bare  him  a  son,  and  the  old  queen  wrote  instantly  and 
(old!  him  the'  glad  tidings.  But  the  messenger  rested 
on  the  #ay  by  the  side*  of  a  rivulet  and  slept)-  then  came 
the  De?il,  who  was  ever  seeking  to  disgrace  the  piou« 
queen,  and  changed  the  letter  for  another,  in  which  it  was 
said  that  the  queen  had  brought  a  changeling  into  the 
world*  When  the  king  read  the  letter  he  was  sorely 
troubled  and  amazed,  yet  he  wrote  back  for  answer,  they 
should  watch  and  nurse  the  queen  well  until  his  return.—^ 
The  messenger  went  back  with  the  letter,  and  rested  at  the 
same  place  as  before ;  then  came  the  Devil  again  and  placed, 
another  letter  in  his  pocket,  in  which  it  was  commanded 
that  the  queen  and  her  child  should  be  slain.  When  the 
old  queen  received  the  letter,  she  was  sadly  frightened,  and 
wrote  to  the  king  yet  another  letter,  but  she  received  no 
other  answer ;  for  the  Devil  always  intercepted  thrsleeping 
messenger  and  changed  the  king's  letters;  and  in  the  last 
letter,  which  he  placed  in  the  pocket  of  the  messenger,  he 
eommanded  the  queen-mother  to  cut  out,  as  a  proof  of  her 
death,  the  tpngue  and  eyes  of  the  young  queen. 

But  the  old  mother  wept  that  so  much  innocent  blood 
should  be  shed,  so  she  commanded  them  to  take  a 
hind  in  the  night  time,  kill  it,  and  cut  out  ther  tongue  and 
eyes.  Then  spake  she  to-  the  queen,  and  said,  *  I  cannot 
command  them  to  kill  thee,  but  here  you  can  remain  no 
longer ;  so  go  forth  with  thy  child  into  the  wide  world,  but 
return  not  hither  again.*  Upon  this  she  placed  her  little 
child  upon  her  back,  and  the  poor  wdman  went  forth  with 
weeping  eyes  into  the  great  wide  world.  Then  she  threw 
herself  upon  her  knees  and  prayed,  and  the  angel  appeared 
to  her  and  led  her  to  a  small  hou  se,  on  wYiicVi  stooOi  ^\\\.\X4 
tMbJet^  with  the  words^'  All  live  here  free.* 

H2 
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Oat  of  this  house  came  f-  rth  a  snow-white  maiden,  who 
said,  *  Welcome,  lady  queen,*  and  led  her  in.  Then  she 
unbound  her  little  babe  from  her  back,  held  him  to  her 
breast  and  suckled  him,  and  laid  him  upon  a  nice  little  bed 
which  stood  there  already  made.  Then  the  poor  woman 
said,  *  How  knew  ye  that  I  was  a  queen.*  And  the  wliite 
maiden  answered,  *  I  am  an  angel,  sent  from  heaven  to 
watch  over  yon  and  your  child.'  Then  they  remained  in 
the  house  seven  years,  and  were  well  cared  for,  and  by  the 
mercy  of  heaven,  and  in  reward  for  her  piety,  her  hands 
which  had  be^n  cut  off,  grew  again. 

But  the  kii^g,  when  he  returned  home  again,  would  fain 
have  seen  his  wife  and  his  child ;  then  his  aged  mother 
began  to  weep,  and  said,  *  Thou  wicked  man,  wherefore  hast 
thou  written  to  me,  commanding  me  to  put  two  innocent 
souls  to  death?*  and  showed  him  the  two  false  letters 
which  the  Evil  One  had  put  in  the  place  of  those  which  he 
had  written,  and  then  said  further,  'I  have  done  what  you 
commanded  me,*  and  showed  him  in  proof,  the  tongue  and 
eyes. 

Then  began  the  king  to  weep  so  bitterly  for  his  wife  and 
little  son,  that  his  old  mother  took  pity  on  him,  and  said, 
'  Be  comforted,  for  they  still  live !  I  had  a  hind  killed  se- 
cretly, and  have  cut  out  its  tongue  and  eyes,  and  I  have 
bound  your  child  upon  the  back  of  your  wife,  and  com  • 
manded  her  to  go  forth  into  the  wide  world,  and  she  pro- 
mised me  never  to  return  hither  again,  because  thou  weit 
angered  against  her.*  Then  said  the  king,  *  I  will  go  as 
far  as  the  sky  is  blue ;  and  I  will  not  eat,  neither  will  I 
drink,  until  I  have  found  once  more  my  wife  and  my  child, 
unless  they  are  dead  with  hunger.*  Upon  this  he  turned 
about,  and  for  seven  yeata  \oiig  aoM^\.\3kft  Vtiwa.  ow  «^w^ 
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side,  but  found  them  not ;  so  he  believed  that  they  were 
starved.  And  he  ate  not,  neither  did  he  drink,  during  all 
this  time ;  but  Heaven  preserved  him*  At  last  he  found, 
in  a  grett  wood,  the  small  bouse  on  which  was  the  small 
tablet,  with  the  inscription — *  Here  all  dwell  free.* 

Then  came  forth  the  white  maiden,  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  led  him  in,  and  said,  *  Welcome,  Lord  King  !' 
and  asked  him  whither  he  came.  He  Answered,  *  I  have 
been  now  wandering  about  seven  years,  seeking  my  wife 
and  my  child,  and  no  where  could  I  find  them ;  they  must, 
I  am  sure,  be  starved.'  The  angel  offered  him  to  eat  and 
to  drink,  but  he  took  nothing— and  would  only  rest  himself 
a  little ;  then  he  laid  himself  down  to  sleep  and  coveried  his 
face  with  a  cloth. 

Vf^n  this  the.  angel  went  into  the  chaqaber,  wherein  the 
queen  sate  with  her  son,  whom  she  generally  called  '  Rich- 
in-sorrow,*  and  said  to  her,  *  Go  out,  and  thy  child  with 
thee,  for  thine  husband  is  come.*  Then  she  went  in  where 
her  husband  lay,  and  the  cloth  fell  from  his  countenance ; 
then  said  she,  *  Rich-in-sorrow,  lift  up  the  cloth  of  thy 
father,  and  cover  with  it  hi  a  countenance.'  And  he  lifted 
it.  up,  and  covered  with  it  his  father's  face.;  And  the  king  . 
heard  this  in  his  .slumber,  and  willingly  let  fall  the  cloth 
once  again.  Then  said  she  again,  •  Rich-in-sorrow,  lift  up 
again  the  cloth,  and  cover  with  it  thy  father's  face.'  Then 
the  little  boy  grevtr  impatient,  snd  said,  *  Dear  mother,  how 
can  I  cover  my  father's  face,  when  in  the  whole  world  I 
have  no  father?  I  have  learned  to  pray,  for  you  have  told 
me  my  father  is  in  Heaven;  how,  then,  shall  I  know  this 
wild  man  ?— Of  a  certainty  he  is  not  my  father.* 

Upon  this  the  king  rose,  and  enquired  wYio  \.\ve'<f  Niet^l 
and  she  said,  'Jam  thy  wife,  and  tbis  it  ih^  son "BL\^iV-\ti- 
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■orrow.*    And  he  saw  her  linng  hmnds,  and  said,  *  My 

wife  had  hands    of   silver.      These  natural  hands  has 

Heaven  allowed  to  grow  again  ;*  and  the  angel  entered  the 

chamber,  produced  the  silver  hands,  and  showed  them  to 

him.    Then  he  first  saw,  of  a  certainty,  that  it  was  his  dear 

wife  and  his  dear  child,  and  kissed  tbem,  and  was  glad  of 

heait.    Then  the  angel  feasted  them  all  together,  and  they 

went  home  to  the  old  queen-mother;  and  there  was  every 

where  great  joy  thereat,  and  the  king  and  queen  celebrated 

their  wedding  afresh,  and  lived  happily  until  they  came  to 

their  most  blessed  end. 

NoTS.— This  tale»  rich  in  those  cbaracteristie  tenches  of  OennaB 
piety,  to  which  we  have  more  particularly  alluded  iirtbeintrodne* 

tion  to  the  present  volume.  Is  taken  from  Gamif's  Kinder  Hau$ 

Marchen,  Band  1.  s.  158—166. 

The  story  which  is  popular  in  Germany,  is  obviously  connected 
with  the  popular  source  from  which  in  the  middle  ages  the  well 
known  poems  of  May  and  Blanchflour.  of  the  beautiful  Helena,  he. 

took  their  rise.  It  is  also  '  La  Penta  Manomotta,*  which  consti- 
tutes the  second  tale  of  the  third  day  of  the  celebrated  Neapolitan 
Collection  of  Basils— the  well  known '  Pentamtro  e .' 
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48.— THE  THREE  MINERS  OF  KUTTENBERG. 

In  the  Kuttenberg  mountain  in  Bohemia,  there  were 
three  miners,  who  had  worked  therein  many  years,  and  so 
-earned  their  daily  bread  for  their  wives  and  children.  They 
were  accustomed,  when  of  a  morning  they  entered  the 
mine,  to  take  with  them  three  things  : — firstly,  a  prayer- 
book;  secondly,  a  lamp,  which  was  trimmed  with  just  suf^ 
ficient  oil  to  last  one  day ;  and  thirdly,  a  little  loaf  of  bread, 
that  likewise  only  sufficed  for  one  day.    Before  they  began 
to  work,  they  offered  up  their  devotions  to  God,  praying 
him  to  watch  over  their  safety;    and   when   they  had 
finished  this,  they  cheerfully   and   heartily  commenced 
their  labours. 

It  happened,  however,  one  evening,  that  just  as  they 
were  about  to  leave  off  work,  part  of  the  mountain  fell  in, 
and  closed  up  the  entrance  to  the  mine.  Then  they  thought 
that  they  were  buried  alive,  and  exclaimed — '  O  God !  we 
poor  miners  must  now  die  of  hunger;  for  we  have  but  one 
day's  allowance  of  bread,  and  one  day^s  oil  in  our  lamps.* 
Then  they  committed  themselves  to  God,  expecting  that 
they  should  shortly  die,  yet  were  they  not  disconsolate; 
but,  as  long  as  they  had  strength,  went  on  with  their  work, 
praying  all  the  time. 

TJpon  this,  it  happened'that  their  lights  burned  for  seven 
years,  and  their  little  loaves,  of  which  they  ate  daily,  were 
not  consumed,  but  continued  of  just  the  same  size ;  and 
they  thought  that  the  seven  years  had  been  but  one  d.V)« — 
ButBs  they  had  been  unable  to  cut  their  \ia\t  oi  xA\xi\^i«vx 
bcBrds,  they  had  grown  to  be  a  yard  long* 
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Tkcir  viTcs»  »  tWacM 

Iw^ht  Agy  ■hwH  aeTgr  tee  thf  More,  —d  begmn 
to  look  o«l  far  otWr  kvskaads 

Nov  it  W«dl  tlHt  OM  of  tbetkreevteMetlniS  shut 
vipmtWcoitk^viskeifraBtWvcrybottaaiafkisbeoit — 
•Ak!  oMUlUtf  SCO  da]rtight  omot  More,  I  vovldtken 
wOti^lTdic.'  A^  tW  senwlsud.  «Ak!co«ld  I  cace 
■Kre  sh  at  laUe  vhk  bt  dew  wifie.  I.  too,  woeld  CImb 
villmgiy  die'  Aod  tke  tkiid  nid,  « Ak!  co«ld  I  Imt 
lire  OBO  ireor  peocefolly  aod  kappilr  vitk  bj  wife,  I,  too, 
woeld  wiUioglT  die.* 

Scareeij  kad  tlier  spokew  tliese  voids,  before  tlMf  kcord 
a  WoTj  ctask,  aod  k> !  Ae  Bowtaio  kad  uacked  aod  sepa- 
nted,  one  side  firaai  tke  otker.    Aod  tke  int  Miner  peeped 
tkioogk  tke  opting,  aod  looked  op  aod  gaaed  am  tke  bhie 
skr;  and,  as  ke  rejoiced  io  tke  si^t  cf  da^%kt,  ke  sod- 
dealy  fell  down  dead.    As  Ae  crerice  giadoall j  iocreased 
in  siie,  tke  otker  two  set  to  work,  cot  steps  in  Ae  side  of 
tke  OKHuitain,  crept  op,  and  at  leogtb  got  cot.     Tlien  tbey 
proceeded  to  tke  riUafe  and  to  tkeir  bouses,  seeing  tbeir 
wires ;  bat  tbese  did  not  know  tbeir  bosbands.  Tben  tbey 
said,  *  Had  too  nerer  any  bosbaad  f  *     *  Yes,*  said  tbey ; 
*  bat  tbey  bare  beMi  dead  and  buried  in  tbe  Kuttenbeig 
tbese  seven  years.* 

Tben  tbe  second  mino'  said  to  bis  wife,  *  I  am  tby  bus- 
band  ;*  but  sbe  would  not  brieve  bim,  because  of  bis  long 
beard,  and  of  bis  being  so  altered.  Tben  said  be,  *  Give 
ne  my  rasor,  tbat  I  kept  upstairs  in  tbe  great  cbest,  and  a 
bit  of  soap  witb  it.*  Tbereupon  be  shared,  combed,  and 
wasbed  himself;  and  when  be  bad  done  so,  tbe  woman 
mw  tbat  be  was  kM*  kusband.  ^e  t«);>\c«4  ^teail^  at  bis 
ton,  spre^  tke  table,  placed  \MtoK«VVmx^\)«sx\5M^ 
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that  she  coald  get,  and  they  sat  down,  and  ate  and  drank 
happily  together.  But  as  soon  as  the  man  had  satisfied 
himself,  and  had  eaten  the  last  morsel  of  bread,  he  fell 
down  and  died. 

The  third  miner  dwelled  for  a  whole  year  in  peace  atd 
happiness  with  his  wife;  but,  when  the  year  was  out,  at 
the  very  same  hour  that  he  escaped  from  the  mountain,  he 
too  fell  dead,  and  his  wife  with  him. 

Thus  did  Heaven  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  three  miners. 

Note. — This  Legend,  rich  in  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
German  story,  is  translated  from  Grimm's  Deutsche  Sqgen,  Band  I, 
«.  1-^3. 


49.— DOCTOR  ALL-WISE. 

There  was  a  poor  peasant,  named  Crab,  who  once  drove  two 
oxen  with  a  load  of  wood  into  the  city,  and  there  sold  it 
for  two  dollars,  to  a  doctor.  And  the  Doctor  counted  out 
the  money  to  him  as  he  sate  at  dinner.  So  the  peasant  saw 
how  well  he  lived,  and  his  heart  yearned  to  do  the  like,  and 
he  would  needs  be  a  doctor.  So  he  stood  a  little  while) 
and  at  last  he  asked  if  he  could  not  be  a  Doctor.  'Ob, 
yes,'  said  the  Doctor,  *  that  may  be  easily  managed— in  the 
first  place  you  have  only  to  purchase  an  A,  B,  C  book,  only 
take  care  that  it  is  one  that  has  got  a  picture  of  a  cock 
crowing  in  the  front  of  it — then  sell  your  cart  and  oxen, 
and  buv  with  the  money,  clothes  ^oA,  ill  otUet AYi\iv^%  Xk&^^ 
fuJ  for  a  doctor;  and  chirdJy  and  lastly,  \i«ve  «b&\g;a^«ADX%^ 
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with  the  words,  *  I  am  Doctor  AlUwise,*  and  have  it  nailed 
up  before  the  door  of  your  house.' 
So  the  peasant  did  exactly  as  he  had  been  told;  and 

after  he  had  doctored  a  little,  but  not  much,  it  chanced 
that  a  certain  nobleman  was  robbed  of  a  large  sum  of 

money:  and  some  one  told  him  that  there  lived  in  the  vil- 
lage hard  by,  a  Doctor  All-wise,  who  was  sure  to  be  able 
to  tell  him  where  his  money  was  gone  to.  So  the  noble- 
man ordered  his  carriage  to  be  got  ready,  and  rode  into  the 
city,  and  asked  our  Doctor  whether  he  was  Doctor  All  wise. 

*  t)h,  yes,'  said  he ;  *  I  am  Doctor  All-wise,  sure  enough.^ 
'*  Will  you  go  with  me,  then/  said  the  nohleman,  *  and  get 
me  back  my  money  ?*  *  To  be  sure  I  will,*  said  the  Doc- 
tor; *  but  my  wife  Grethel  must  go  with  me.* 

The  nofbleman  was  very  glad  -to  hear  this  ;  made  them 
both  get  into  the  carriage  with  him,  and  away  they  all  rode 
•together.  When  they  arrived  at  the  nobleman's  house, 
dinner  was  already  prepared,  and  he  desired  the  Doctor  to 
sit  down  to  dinner  with  him.  *  And  my  wife  Grethel, 
too,'  aaid  the  Doctor;  and  so  she  too  sate  down  to  dinner. 

Now  as  soon  as  the  first  servant  brought  in  the  first  dish,' 
which  was  some  great  delicacy,  the  Doctor  nudged  his  wife, 
and  said,  *  Gretb el,  that  is  the  first,'  meaningthe  first  ser- 
vant who  had  brought  in  dinner.  But  the  servant  tbougbt 
he  meant  to  say  he  was  the  first  thief,  which  was  actually 
the  case,  so  he  was  sore  troubled,  and  said  to  his  comradea, 

*  The  Doctor  knows  everything,  things  will  certainly  fall 
out  ill,  for  he  said  I  was  the  first.' 

The  second  would  not  believe  this  at  all — but  at  last  he 
w»8  obliged,  for  when  he  carried  the  second  dish  into  the 
room,  the  jpoctor  said,  •  Gtetlnel,  lYi^t  \%  Ocl%  %wstA\'    ^ 
«  second  servant  was  as  m\»Vi  £n%\A«aft^%.%  x>aft  ^^^'^^  *sA^ 
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was  pleased  to  leave  the  apartment.  And  the  third  fared 
DO  better,  for  the  Doctor  said,  *  Grethel,  that  is  the  third!' 
Now  the  fourth  carried  in  a  dish  which  had  a  cover  on  it, 
and  the  nobleman  told  the  Doctor  to  show  his  skill,  by 
guessing  what  was  under  the  cover.  Now  it  was  a  crab. 
But  the  Doctor  looked  at  the  dish,  and  looked  at  the  cover, 
and  could  not  at  all  divine  what  they  contained,  nor  how 
to  get  out  of  the  scrape;  so  he  said,  half  to  himself  and 
half  aloud,  *  Alas,  poor  Crab !'  And  when  the  nobleman 
heard  this,  he  cried  out  *  You  have  guessed  it — and  now, 
I  am  sure,  you  will  know  where  my  money  is.' 

And  the  servant  was  greatly  troubled .  at  this,  and  he 
winked  to  the  Doctor  to  follow  him  out  of  the  room  ;  and 
no  sooner  had  the  Doctor  done  so  than  the  whole  four,  who 
had  stolen  the  gold,  stood  before  him,  and  said,  they  would 
give  it  up  instantly,  and  give  him  a  good  sum  to  boot,  pro- 
vided he  would  not  betray  them ;  for  if  he  did,  their  necka 
would  pay  for  it.  So  they  conducted  him  to  the  place 
where  the  gold  lay  concealed.  And  the  Doctor  was  well 
pleased  to  see  it,  and  went  back  to  the  nobleman  and  said, 
*  My  lord,  I  will  now  search  in  my  book  and  discover  where 
the  money  is.' 

Now  the  fifth  servant  had  crept  into  the  oven,  to  hear  what 
the  Doctor  said.  But  he  sate  turning  over  the  leaves  of  his 
A,  B,  C  book,  looking  for  the  picture  of  the  crowing  cock, 
and  as  he  did  not  find  it  very  early,  he  said,  *  I  know  you 
are  in  here,  and  you  must  come  out.'  Then  the  man  in  the 
oven,  thinking  the  Doctor  spoke  to  him,  jumped  out  in  a 
great  fright,  and  said,  *  The  man  knows  everything.' 

Then  Doctor  All-wise  showed  the  nobleman  where  the 
gold  wat  hidden,  but  said  nothing  as  to  wlio  «io\ft  *\X  \  %q  V^ 
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received  a  great  reward  from  both  parties,  and  became  a  ver^ 
famous  man. 

NoTB. — Gkimm's  Kmder  und  Hau$  Marehen.  Band,  2.  s.  76 — 78. 
This  is  the  story  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  our  note  on  No.  5,  of 
the  'Lays  and  Lboenda  ot  Tabtasy/  and  is  curious  for  the 
marked  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  an  English  story,  which  must 
be  familiar  to  our  readers. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  Tartarian  ^ries  contained  in  the  following  paget^ 
possess  nothing  in  common  with  the  *  Contes  Tartares'  of 
M.  Gnellette,  which  ^  owe  their  existence  entirely  to  the 
active  fancy  and  ready  invention  of  that  ingenious  writer. 

*  The  Relations  of  Ssidi  Kur',  on  the  contrary,  are  genuine 
specimens  of  Tartarian  Romance.  They  are  preserved  in 
Bergmann's  Excursions  in  Tartary,  *  for  the  lo»n  of  which, 
the  editor  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  x>f  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave.  It  is  ar  carious  fact  that  the  learned  Brothers 
Grimm  appear  only  to  have  known  this  Tartarian  Collection 
from  certain  passages  of  it,  quoted  by  the  gentleman  whom 
we  have  just  named,  in  the  21st  volume  of  the  Quarterly 
RevieWf  when  at  the  same  time  it  is  contained  in  the  first 
volume  of  Bergmann's  work :  and  they  have  in  the  third 
volume  of  their  Kinder  und  Haus  Murchen,  f  made  a  refer* 
ence  to  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  this  very  book  for 
notjces  of  Calmuc  Tf^es. 


*  Bbnjamin  Bbsomann'8  NomadUehe  Streifereien  unter  den  Kal- 
muken  in  den  Jahren,  1802  und  1803.  Riga.  1804— (4  iheil.) 

t '  Tartarische  Ueberlieferungen  enthalten,     '  The  Relationi  of 
Sfidi  Kur,'  die  wir  aber  nur  nach  Auszugen  kennen;  (S.  Anm.  zu  Nr. 
92  und  104);  Calmuckische,  Bbnj.  Bbromann'%  Nomod  S\T«VJ«r<\w. 
TM.  3.  und 4.'    Grimm.  Kind,  u,  H.  Jllorchen  Bd.  ^.  a  \\Q. 
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'  The  Relations  of  Ssidi  Kar'  says  Bergmann,  *  *  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  contribution  to  the  Arabian  Tales.  The 
spirit  of  originality  which  peirades  these  Relations,  will 
suffice  to  make  them  agreeable  readings.  For  since  the 
deity  who  narrates  them  has  for  his  object  the  making 
the  Son  of  the  Chan  speak,  so  are  there  in  all  these  notices, 
purposely,  a  number  of  artificial  turns  mixed  up  in  such 
ways  that  they  shall  give  rise  to  the  desired  enquiries  ; 
moreover,  the  conclusion  is  always  so  surprising,  that  the 
objects  sought  for  cannot  fail  of  being  obtained.  We  learn 
from  these  tales  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  various  Lamian 
popular  opinions,  which,  in  time,  may  possibly  be  em- 
ployed in  f  more  complete  woric;  in  the  meanwhile,  this 
will  serve  to  furnish  the  reader  with  entertainment.' 

Asa  fitting  introduction  to  the  various  legendary  stories 
which  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  to  the 
readw,  for  his  amusement  md  infonnati(m  in  the  course 
of  these  Lays  and  Legends  op  Tart  art,  we  will  now 
quote  that  portion  of  Bergmann's  work  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  bards  of  that  imperfectly  known  country  :— 

*  The  Calmuc  singers,  certainly,  do  not  enliven  public 
festivities ;  but  fot-  cheering  the  evenings  of  winter  they  are 
indispensable.  Their  songs  are  of  irregular  measure.  But 
the  singers  know  how  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the 
poet,  in  such  wise  that  the  ear  of  the  auditor  is  never 
offended.  In  cases  when  the  songs  are  of  great  length,  the 
powers  of  the  reciter  are  refreshed,  during  short  pauses, 
by  a  draught  of  black  tea,  or  by  a  few  whiffs  of  a  pipe. 

'  The  bards  of  the  Calmucs  are  called  Dschangartgchi, 
from  the  mighty  heroes  whose  deeds  form  the  subject  of 
tbeir  soogs.    The  adventures  of  Ikchangar  and  his  twelve 
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heroes,  consist  but  of  wild  achievements  which  exhaust 
the  whole  region  of  prodigy ;  yet  among  these  exaggerated 
descriptions   there    glimmer    forth  touches    of   natural 
beauty,  Worthy  of  the  greatest  poets  of  antiquity.    Dschan' 
gar,  who  smote  down  thousands  of  warriors  with  a  single 
stroke  of  his  sword,  who  rode  about  upon  his  wondrous 
steed  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  merely  by  the  assistance 
of  his  twelve  heroes  overpowered  the  greatest  princes  of  the 
earth,  and  subdued  both  heaven  and  hell^-this  Dschangar 
plays  obviously    a    very   adventurous    part;    but,    the 
management  of  his  character  in  opposition  to  those  of  the 
other  heroes,  who  equal  their  chief   in  deeds  of  valour, 
without  at  all  tarnishing  the  brilliancy  of  his  fame — ^the 
art  of  the  poet  in  giving  the  most  exaggerated  incidents  the 
appearance  of   probability,  and  the   faithful  picture   pf 
Calmuc  life  and  manners,  in  this  poetical  work,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  drawn  entirely  from  the  ideal  world — all  these 
make  the  Dsehangariade  an  object  worthy  of  our  attention. 
The  Calmucs  have  heard  these  songs  a  hundred  times;  their 
good  memories  have  made  them  so  familiar  with  them  that 
they  can  repeat  by  heart  not  merely  single  passages,  but 
entire  songs;  and  yet  they  always  listen  to  them  with 
rapture,  and  burst  forth  with  loud  expressions  of  delight, 
when  the  recital  of  well-known  favourite  passages  afford 
them  the  opportunity.     After  this,   my  readers   will  pro- 
bably be  desirous  of  learning  who  w«s  the  author  of  this 
poem.    Russians  and  Calmucs*  who  knew  personally  and  by 
reputation  the  poet  of  the  Ihehangar,  have  furnished  me 
with  his  history.     If  the  accordance  of  their  testimony, 
and  the  recent  times    in   which  this   Calmuc    Orpheus 
flourished,  admitted  of  any  doubt   as  to  the  accuracy  of 
these   statements,  I  should  be  the  first  to  Ve%\\.^\.«  '\xv 
giving  credence  to  the  in  formation  whicli  1  tecaVved. 
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*  I  hive  called  the  poet  of  the  '  Dtthangar,*  a  Calmac 
Orpheus,  and  his  wonderful  history,  as  it  has  been 
related  to  me,  will  folly  justify  me  in  applying  that 
epithet  to  him. 

'  In  the  time  of  Ubascha,  there  lired  on  the  Wolga,  be- 
tween Tsehomoijar  and  lenatajewsk,  in  theUluss*  of  Zabac 
Dorschi,  the  relative  of  the  Yice-Khan,  a  common  Calmuc, 
whose  name  an  ungrateful  posterity  has  consigned  to 
oblivion.  He  was  seized  with  a  severe  illness,  which,  a» 
the  Calmucs  unanimously  declare,  cost  him  his  life, 
although  we,  without  approadiing  the  truth  too  closely, 
shall  venture  to  explain  this  asserted  demise,  by  suppos- 
ing him  to  have  fallen  into  a  trance. 

'  But  in  the  meanwhile,  as  no  one  doubted  that  life  had 
fled  from  the  rigid  body  before  them,  he  was  treated  in 
every  respect  as  a  dead  man,  and  his  corse  was  left  upon  the 
plain.  For  three  days  and  three  nights  lay  the  entranced 
one  upon  the  earth.  The  dogs  had  already  commenced  de- 
vouring his  legs,  when  he  was  restored  to  life;  or,  as  we 
shall  rather  explain,  he  was  through  the  bites  of  the  dogs 

aroused  from  his  trance.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  suffi- 
cient that  he  arose  once  more  a  living  man,  and  returned 
to  his  dwelling,  where  all  were  seized  with  fright  and 
astonishment  at  seeing  the  dead  man  restored  to  life. 

*  These  passed,  as  we  are  told,  twelve  months  after  this 
adventure,  during  which  time,  he  who  had  thus  recovered 
from  the  swoon  of  death,  returned  to  the  nomadic  life  of 
his  race ;  when  one  evening,  a  priest  of  high  rank  at  the 
Calmuc  court,  who  was  on  a  journey,  obtained  a  night's 
lodging  in  the  hut  of  the  revivified  one.  The  priest,  who  was 


•  Uluss,  the  Calmuc  word  ?•«  a\v  eTie*m\\TO«»X  ^it>RftT^%- 
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received  with  all  welcome  and  hospitality,  enquired  before 
retiring  to  sleep,  if  there  was  no  one  to  be  found  who  couM 
relate  adventures  to  him.*  Scarcely  had  he  expressed  this 
wish  before  our  Calmuc  of  his  own  accord  offered  his 
senriees. 

*  All  in  the  hut  were  astonished,  at  finding  one  of  their 
friends  and  relatives  possessed  of  a  talent,  whose  existence 
they  had  never  suspected,  and  their  astonishment  increased 
to  the  greatest  possible  height,  when  they  found  that  in- 
stead of  a  mere  tale,  he  poured  forth  an  entire  song  of 
Ihduingar,f  worthy  of  the  best  bards.  The  subject  of 
the  song  carried  along  with  it  the  whole  assembly.  The 
friends  of  the  singer  sought  to  learn,  how  it  was  that  he 
became  all  at  once  gifted  with  such  powers,  but  the 
ijwpired  one  sang  on  until  he  was  weary  ;  and  then  satisfied 
the  enquiries  of  his  friends  by  the  following  narrative  :— 

"When  I,  as  you  know,  .was  dead,  my  soul  was  car- 
ried to  hell,  through  the  dreadful  realm  of  Birid,| 
before  the  throne  of  Aerlik  Chan.  §  A  number  of 
strange  spirits  surrounded  the  throne  of  the  Chan.  Some 
played  upon  the  churr,  (fiddle)  some  on  the  zurr,  (flutes) 
others  on  the  domburr,  (drums)  kangarga,  and  bischkurr. 
Aerlik  Chan  perceived  me,  opened  his  book  of  fate,  and 


*  '  Calmucs  of  rank  are  wont  to  amuse  themmlves  before  going  to 
sleep,  sometimes  with  bards,  sometimes  with  dancers,  who  engage 
their  attention.  The  host  and  hostess  listen  and  look  on,  as  they 
lie  in  bed.  so  long  as  jest,  laughter,  and  their  pipe  afford  them  any 
amusement.' — Bergmann  TheU  1.  s.  146. 

t  A  specimen  of  this  Calmuc  Epic  of  which  Dithangar  (whom  we 
suspect  to  be  Alexander  the  Great,)  is  the  hero,  will  be  given  in  the 
course  of  this  work. 

t  Birid,  the  Mongolian  Purgatory. — Ed. 

i  Aeriik  Chan,  the  Judge  of  sonls.— Sn. 
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spake  indignsntly  to  the  ipirits  who  had  led  me  before  him, 
*  Wherefore  hast  thou  brought  hither  this  man,  whose 
hour  of  death  has  not  arrived  ?    Take  him  back  again  1' 

*  Accordingly  preparations  were  instantly  made  for  recon- 
ducting me  once  more  to  the  earth,  when  the  ruler  oi  the 
realms  below,  perceiring  that  I  was  endianted  with  the 
sweet  tones  of  his  singers,  and  was  anxious  to  remain 
listening  to  them  for  a  longer  period,   said   unto  me, 
'  For  the  anguish  thou   hast  suffered,  thou   deservest 
amends.    Choose  from  among  the  songs  of  my  bards, 
that  which  pleaseth  thee  most,  and  go    and  charm  with 
it  the  world  above  !*    The  song  of  Dtt^ngar  pleased  me 
the  most.    No  sooner  had  I  announced  this  to  the  ruler  of 
the  realms  below,  than  he  pressed  my  tongue  with  a  stamp 
and  dismissed  me,  saying,  *  Return  home  agfin,  but  men- 
tion not  a  word  about  Ds(^ngarunti\  a  priest  requires  thee 
to  do  so.'  Thus  spake  Aerlik  Chan,  and  I  was  awaken- 
ed from  the  dead,  and  thus  you  have  seen  me,  desirous 
as  I  was  of  singing  the  exploits   of  Dschangar,  compelled 
to  preserve  an  unwilling  silence  up  to  the  present  day. 

'  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  poetical  genius  can  neither 
be  instilled  nor  impressed,  so  that  a  genuine  poet  must 
from  his  birth  be  ordained  to  the  Muses.  This  being  con- 
sidered, we  cannot  look  upon  the  story  of  our  Calmuc  poet 
as  an  actual  statement.  *  What,  then,  the  Calmuc  poet  has 
been  guilty  of  falsehood  V  No,  he  has  not.  Wliat  he 
fancied  he  saw,  was  no  actual  appearance,  as  he  him- 
self supposed  it  to  be,  and  as  all  the  Calmucs  even  now, 
without  reflecting,  believe  it  to  have  been ;  but  it  was  a 
dream  or  vision,  which  led  him  through  the  regions  of 
Calmuc  poetry,  and  gave  rise  to  his  poetical  renown.  The 
*ferm  of  the  poem  slumbered  ml\im  \.\i.«  m^TvUl  faculties 
f  the  poet,    until    some  attaxige  acci\^««X   wiJ^a^  \x  votoi 
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existence.  For  the  foundatioD  of  the  story  of  Dsekangar, 
the  poet  was  indehted  to  a  dream ;  but  to  the  execution  of 
it,  to  his  genius  and  powers  of  imagination.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears to  me  the  riddle  may  rery  easily  be  solved,  without 
our  being  necessarily  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the 
wonders  of  it  generally,  and  least  of  all  to  the  marvels  of 
Calmuc  Polytheism.' 

*  To  resume  the  narrative  ;-^he  priest  was  so  delighted 
with  all  that  he  had  heard,  that  he,  as  soon  as  he  returned 
to  the  court,  related  the  wondrous  tale  to  the  Vice  Chan 
Ubascha.  Zaback  Dorschi  caused  the  singer  to  be 
sought  after  without  delay,  and  procured  for  him  an 
opportunity  of  making  a  public  display  of  his  art.  The 
singer  struck  up  a  new  song,  which  continued  far  into  the 
night.  The  assembly  was  quite  enchanted  with  his  magic 
strains.  Zaback  Dorschi  constituted  the  singer  his  court 
bard,  and  presented  him  for  this  first  display  of  his  skill, 
with  forty  sheep.  The  other  nobles  who  were  present, 
stripped  themselves  of  their  garments,  in  order  to  heap 
them  upon  the  wondrous  bard.  What  a  triumph  for  a 
Calmuc  poet,  who  was  raised  up  at  once  from  indigence,  to 
riches  and  distinction  !  Further  exertions  of  his  powers  of 
imagination  brought  forth  fresh  rhapsodies,  and  the  fame 
of  the  singer  kept  increasing. 

*  Several  admirers  of  the  Dsehangar  listened  to  the 
singer  with  such  attention  that  they  remembered  whole 
songs,  which,  by  repetition  in  smaller  circles,  were  thus 
preserved  in  memory  for  ever.  When,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  Zaback  Dorschi  and  his  singer  fled  into  China, 
these  admirers  of  the  song  of  Dsehangar  were  the  only 
preservers  of  this  heroic  poem.  Since,  in  the  absence  of 
the  mighty  bard,  the  remaining  princes  were  lotc^^Xo  >i^ 
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contented  with  the  echo  of  his  songs,  they  established 
similar  singers  in  their  hordes,  who  did  honour  more  or  less 
to  their  master. 

*  The  fame  of  this  master  is,  indeed,  still  held  in  such 
lively  estimation  by  the  Dschangarttchi^  that  they  seek  to 
exalt  his  fame  by  the  most  extravagant  praises.  *  We/ 
say  they,  '  sing  ourselves  hoarse,  in  order  to  finish  one 
song  in  an  evening  ,  and  must  «moke  tobacco  and  drink 
tea,  that  we  may  have  strength  to  get  through  it.  But  the 
great  Dschangarttchi  had  no  need  of  -such  helps ;  for  he 
could  sing  for  three  nights  and  three  days,  without  his 
powers  failing  him  in  the  least ;  his  voice  got  elevated 
during  the  progress  of  the  song,  becoming  as  the  song  pro- 
ceeded, more  pure  and  rich  in  tone. 

'It  is  seldom  that  a  Dschangartschi  knows  more  than 
twenty  of  these  songs  by  heart.*  The  poet  of  the 
Dschangar  is,  however,  said  to  have  known  three  hundred 
and  sixty.  This  account  is  however  so  improbable,  that 
we  may  with  good  reason,  entertain  great  doubts  of  its 
accuracy  ;  but  one  thing  at  least  is  very  obvious  from  it 
that  the  Dschanga/riade,  in  reference  to  the  number  of 
songs  of  which  it  consists,  is  unique  of  its  kind.  The 
extent  of  the  separate  songs,  which  exceed  three  or 
four  times  those  of  Homer,  Tasso,  and  Milton,  must 
increase  our  astonishment  at  the  prodigious  flights  of 
the  genius  of  Calmuc  Poetry. 


*  '  The  last  Vice  Chan  of  the    Calmucs.  took  the  trouble   of 

mstructing  his  own  Laureate,  yet  the  scholar  did  not  ever  attain 

an  ascendancy  over  his  master.    The  former  knew  by  heart  but 

twenty,  the  latter.  aUhougYiYic  uevex  waiCk^  ^XsatEi,  vaote  than  twenty 

of  the  songs  of  Dschangar.'— ^mouk^H. 
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*  Whosoever  would  give  himself  the  trouble  to  search 
out  among  the  various  hordes  the  national  singers  of 
the  Calmucs,  would  probably  .gather  half  a  hundred 
rhapsodies  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  alone ;  among  the 
Chinese  Torgots  certainly  still  more  would  be  brought  to 
light/ 

This  long  extract  from  Bergmann,  will  serve  at  once  to 
show  the  extent  and  value  of  the  information  contained  in 
the  volumes,  which  he  has  devoted  to  the  history  of  a  race 
so  little  known,  as  the  Calmuc  Tartars.  It  would  be  easy 
to  extend  this  introduction  to  their  legendary  stories  to 
twice  the  length  ;  we  shall  however  content  ourselves  with 
a  selection  from  the  same  source,  of  a  few  aditional  pas- 
sages, illustrative  of  their  superstitions  and  popular 
literature,  and  introduce  from  time  to  time,  such  further 
instances,  as  the  nature  and  incidents  of  the  various  tales 
give  rise  to. 

The  Calmuc  as  a  people  are  essentially  superstitious,  and 
they  are  so  deeply  cmbued  with  this  feeling,  that  it  would 
require  centuries  to  eradicate  it.  They  are  great  observers 
of  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  there  is  a  class  of  the  Calmuc 
Priesthood  whose  sole  business  is  the  determining  of  such 
matters.  Whole  volumes  of  Calmuc  books  are  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  pernicious  influence  of  monsters, 
to  auguries  by  the  flight  of  birds,  to  the  cries  of  beasts, 
and  to  the  subject  of  human  destiny.  The  most  important 
of  these  are  called  AUan  Sa^at  Garrijn  Jassoolf  and 
Biligiin  BitschiU,  The  study  of  these  books  and  the 
application  of  the  matters  contained  in  them,  furnish 
employment  to  the  Dsurchaitehif  the  peculiar  order  of 
Calmuc  priests  to  whom  we  have  just  alluded. 

All  the  birds  of  omen  which  are  the  su^ecX  oi  'Smav^^'^ 
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superstitions  are  not  included  in  the  Calmness  catalogue«of 
such  matters ;  but  they,  on  the  other  hand,  have  naany, 
which  are  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  swan,  the  crane, 
and  before  all  others,  the  unknown  galipanga^  holds 
especial  rank  among  the  Calmuc  birds  of  augury.  The 
crane  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  sacred  birds,  whom 
it  is  considered  a  sin  to  kill,  because  its  head  bears  a 
resemblance  to  the  shaven  crown  of  a  priest.  The  white 
mountain  owl  is,  on  the  other  hand,  an  object  of  antipathy ; 
is  shot»  hacked  to  bits,  and  hnng  up  as  a  charm  to  bring 
good  luck  to  their  hearths.  But  their  most  remarkable  bird 
of  omeny  is  the  white  mousing  hawk.  If  theCalmucs,  when 
on  a  journey,  see  this  bird  flying  from  their  left  to  their 
right  hand,  they  anticipate  a  successful  issue  to  the  affair 
in  which  they  are  engaged ;  if  the  flight  be  in  the  con- 
trary direction,  the  reverse  is  looked  for.  The  flamingo  is 
a  bird  of  ill  omen ;  while  the  dove  is  by  no  means  looked 
upon  as  sacred.  It  is  considered  a  sign  of  coming  mis- 
fortune, if  a  bird  settles  on  the  roof  of  a  hut ;  serpents  and 
many  four-footed  beasts  are  likewise  included  among  the 
bad  omens  of  the  Calmucs. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  all  the  items  of  this 
catalogue  of  weaknesses  of  the  human  mind;  we  will 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  enumerating  a  few  more 
of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  it.  The  Calmucs 
consider  it  a  sin  to  sit  in  the  threshold  of  a  door.  They 
will  not  allow  any  one  to  blow  the  flame  of  the  fire  back- 
wards andforwards,  to  tread  upon  the  hearth,  or  place  their 
feet  too  near  to  the  fire,  for  the  fire  is  worshipped  by  them 
as  a  sort  of  deity,  and  the  hearth  is  consequently  looked 
upon  as  in  the  light  of  holy  ground ,  moreover  no  one  ever 
strikes  the  trevet. 


INTRODUCTION.  Xlll 

The  Calmucs  consider  it  wrong  to  whistle  during  the 
*  seasons  of  autumn  and  winter,  for  such  conduct  would 
inevitably  be  followed  by  storms  and  heavy  snow  showers. 
Nor,  during  the  same  period  of  the  year,  do  they  deem  it 
fitting  to  read  any  legends  of  their  Gods  of  Terror,  for 
thereby  stormy  weather  would  be  produced,  if  not  imme- 
diately afterwards,  yet  within  a  very  short  period.  They 
believe,  also,  that  if  any  one  lights  his  pipe  with  a  piece  of 
paper,  his  death  will  surely  ensue  shortly  afterwards. 

And  now,  gentle  reader^  to  the  tales  themselves,  with 
what  appetite  you  may. 


LAYS  AND  LEGENDS. 


trattatff* 


L— THE  RELATIONS  OF  SSIDDI  KUR.* 

Glorified  Nangasuna  Garbilf  thou  art  radiant  within 
and  without,  the  holy  vessel  of  sublimity,  the  fathomer  of 
concealed  thoughts,  the  second  of  instructors,  I  bow  before 
thee.  What  wonderful  adventures  fell  to  the  lot  of  Nan- 
gasuna, and  to  the  peaceful  wandering  Chan,  and  how  in- 
structive and  learned  the  Ssiddi  will  be  found,  all  this  is 
developed  in  thirteen  pleasing  narratives-. 

And  I  will  first  relate  the  origin  of  these  tales : — 
In  the  central  kingdom  of  India  there  once  lived  seven 
brothers,  who  were  magicians  ;    and  one  berren  ^  further 


*  The  word  Kur  signifies  in  the  Mongolian  language  a  dead  per- 
son or  corpse.  Ssiddi  is  likewise  called  Biddar.  and  Vekadal  which 
are  synonymous  with  Kur. — B.  [The  notes  marked  B.  are  from 
Bkhgmann.] 

t  It  is  not  clearly  defined  who  this  Nanga$una  Garhi  is,  but  ii 
would  seem,  in  this  instance,  to  imply  a  godlike  nature,  since  he  is 
called  the  second  of  instructors,  that  is,  the  next  to  the  Supreme 
God,  D$ehagdsehamuni. — B. 

t  A  berren,  as  we  learn  from  a  Mongolian  document  ( Jartunntschun 
Tooli)  contains  eight  sound-distances  (Tassar  Dousscho)  and  one 
sound>distance,  five  hundred  fathoms  (Aldan.) 


J* 


.     « 
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The  magicians  paid  the  price  demanded  for  the  horse, 
and  tied  him  in  a  stall ;  and  that  he  might  not  escape  out 
of  their  hands,  they  fastened  him,  ready  for  slaughter,  by 
the  head,  by  the  tail,  and  by  the  feet.  '  Ah  !*  thought 
the  horse  to  himself,  *my  elder  brother  barkened  not 
unto  me,  and  therefore  am  I  fallen  into  such  hands. 
What  form  shall  I  assume  ?*  While  the  horse  was  thus 
considering,  he  saw  a  fish  swim  by  him  in  the  water,  and 
immediately  he  changed  himself  into  a  fish. 

But  the  seven  magicians  became  seven  herons,*  and  pur- 
sued the  fish ;  and  were  on  the  point  of  catching  it,  when 
it  looked  up  and  beheld  a  dove  in  the  sky,  and  thereupon 
transformed  itself  into  a  dove.  The  seven  magicians  now 
became  seven  hawks,  and  followed  the  dove  over  moun- 
tains and  rivers,  and  would  certainly  have  seized  upon  it, 
but  the  dove  flying  eastwards  to  the  peaceful  cave  in  the 
rock  Gulumtschi,  concealed  itself  in  the  bosom  of  Nanga- 
suna  ^aktschi  (the  Instructor.)  Then  the  seven  hawks 
became  seven  beggars,  and  drew  nigh  unto  the  rock 
Gulumtschi. 

*  What  may  this  import  V  bethought  the  Baktschi  to 
himself,  '  that  this  dove  has  fled  hither  pursued  by  seven 
hawks  V  Thus  thinking,  the  Baktschi  said,  «  Wherefore, 
oh  dove,  fliest  thou  hither  in  such  alarm  V  Then  the  dove  re- 
lated to  him  the  cause  of  his  flight,  and  spake  afterwards 
as  follows:-.' At  the  entrance  to  the  rock  Gulumtschi 
stand  seven  beggars,  and  they  will  come  to  the  Baktschi 
and  say,  *  we  pray  thee  give  us  the  rosary  of  the  Baktschi? 


*  In  the  original,  it  is  Zaeho.  The  sense  and  interpretation  agree 
that  by  this  term  a  bird,  and  that,  too.  a  bird  of  pie^,  musW^uu- 
iierstood^probabJy  B  Aeron.— B. 


B 


1» 

TWa  vffl  I 


HercvpM  tbe 


tevf  the 
TlMB  tW  BikftMhi  let  tW  int  W«l  ftU  fiHi  kit 
moutli,  and  tJiempoB  tbe  int  Wad  was  tnarfonMd  into 
a  ann  with  a  twvtd  im  kis  kaad.  Wkea  the  aevoi  fowls 
were  nowtliiaaail  becaielM— a«tJUiaea,the  Baktachi  was 
troabled  in  kit  aoal,  aod  taid  tkeae  woids,  '  TkitNigk  my 
karing  praacrred  ose  tingle  aaam,  kave  aavcn  been  alaio. 
Of  a  Terity  tkit  it  not  good^' 

To  thete  wordt  tke  odier  replied,  '  I  am  the  ton  of  a 
Chan.  Since,  thereCrav,  tkraogh  the  pretenration  of  my 
life,  several  others  ha?«  loat  their  livet,  I  wiD,  to  deante 
me  from  my  sios,  and  also  to  reward  the  Baktsdii,  execute 
whatsoever  the  Bakttchi  shall  command  me.'  The  Bakt- 
achi replied  thereto,  *  Now,  then,  in  the  cold  Forest  of  Death 
there  abides  Ssidi  Kur;  the  upper  part  of  his  body  is 
decked  with  gold,  the  lower  is  of  brass,  his  head  is  covered 
with  silver,  f  Sei2e  him  and  hold  him  fast.  Whosoever 
finds  this  wonderful  Ssidi  Kur,  him  will  I  make  for  a 
thousand  years,  a  man  upon  the  earth.' 

Thus  spake  he,  and  the  youth,  thereupon,  began  these 


*  The  Bumha  is  the  chief  bead  on  the  Calmue  rosary.  B. 

t  The  Calmucs  have,  however,  another  word  for  silver  than  that 
which  is  found  in  the  original  Labai.  which,  however,  it  is  clear 
from  other  passages  \n  h\s  wt\1\ii%,  Twa»\,«x^\v««tite.  mean  some 
«pecies  of  metal.     B. 
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wordft :  *  The  way  which  I  must  take ;  the  food  which  I  re- 
quire; the  means  which  I  must  employ ;  all  these  rouchsafe 
to  make  known  unto  me.'  To  this  the  Baktschi  replied, 
'  It  shall  be  as  thou  demandest.  At  the  distanceof  a  berren 
from  this  place,  you  will  come  to  a  gloomy  forest,  through 
which  you  will  find  there  runs  only  one  narrow  path.  The 
place  is  full  of  spirits.  When  thou  reachest  the  spirits 
they  will  throng  around  you ;  then  cry  ye  wkh  a  loud  voice 
— Spirits,  Chu  lu  chu  lu  ssochit — And  when  thou  hast 
spoken  these  words  they  will  all  be  scattered  like  grain. 
When  thou  proceedest  a  little  further,  you  will  encounter 
a  crowd  of  naked  spirits,  then  cry  ye— Naked  spirits,  Chu 
lu  chu  lu  ssosi  I— And  a  little  further  on  you  will  behold  a 
crowd  of  child-spirits ;  say  unto  these-— Chikl-spirits,  Ri 
ra  pa  dra  I— -In  the  middle  of  this  wood,  sits  Ssidi  Kur, 
beside  an  amiri  tree.  *  When  he  beholds  you,  he  will 
climb  up  it»  but  you  must  take  the  moon-axe,  with  furious 
gestures,  draw  nigh  unto  the  tree,  and  bid  Ssidi  Kur  to 
descend.  To  bring  him  away,  you  will  require  this  sack, 
which  would  hold  a  hundred  men.  To  bind  him  fast,  this 
hundred  fathoms  of  checkered  rope  will  serre  you.  This 
inexhaustible  cake  will  furnish  thee  with  provender  for 
thy  journey.  When  thou  hast  got  thy  load  upon  thy  back, 
wander  then  on  without  speaking,  until  thou  art  returned 
home  again.  Thy  name  is  Son  of  the  Chan;  and  since  thou 
hast  reached  the  peaceful  rock,  Gulumtschi,  thou  shalt  be 
called  the  peaceful  wandering  Son  of  the  Chan.' 

Thus  spake  the  Baktschi,  and  showed  him  the  way  of 
expiation.  When  Ssidi  Kur  beheld  his  pursuer,  he 
speedily  climbed  up  the  amiri  tree,  but  the  Son  of  the 

*  Aa  unknown  species  of  tree.    B 
b2 


•rlwin 

TWa  tfmkt  Ssadi  Kv.  'I>»  ■oKWvdon  t^tice,  I 

win  dcMJead  fraa  k.' 

Awl  when  he  kad  deacnded,  tke  S«  of  tke  CItfB  tkzust 

kiM  nio  the  sack,  tied  tke  nek  fHl  wi&  tke  rope,  ate  of 
the  bvtter-cake,  and  waadercd  fiatk  muj  days  wiA  kis 
baidcB.  At  lei^^  Ssidi  Kar  said  to  the  Son  of  tiie 
Chan,  'Siaeeovr  kmg  jovraey  isvcanaoaaeuBtoiis,!  will 
tell  ft  story  unto  yoo,  or  do  joa  rdate  o«e  uato  aae.* 

The  son  of  the  Chan  kept  on  kis  wmj,  kowever,  witkoat 
speaking  a  wofd,  and  Ssidi  b^analiesk,  «irtko«i  wiltteU 
ft  story,  nod  your  head  to  me ;  if  I  skall  rriate  OBe,tken  do 
yon  shake  yonr  head.' 

Bui  because  the  Son  of  the  Chan  shook  his  head  from 
side  to  side  without  ottering  a  word,  Ssidi  began  the  fol- 
lowing tale. 

NoTC^This  prdtmnary  ■vnitiTe.  whicb  appears  to  have  for 
its  object  the  introdnctioB  of  the  machinery  or  i^ot,  or.  if  we  may 
so  term  it,  the  thread  on  which  the  stories  are  to  be  strung,  does 
not  recal  to  mind  Tcry  forcibly  any  of  the  Earopean  coatriTances 
for  a  similar  purpose.  The  wonderful  bird  Ssidi— claims  obTioosly 
some  relationship  with  another  celebrated  |Indiaji  story-tellw— be> 
longing  to  the  feathered  race,  wYiose  v\«»s»»^^>^S'^»^«^«^  v«*«fely 
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familiar  to  many  of  our  readers,  at  least  in  a  translated  shape ;  we 
allnde  of  coarse  to  the  parrot— of  the  "  Tooti  Nameh."  How  near 
the  relationship  may  be,  we  leave  to  Oriental  scholars  to  determine. 
Of  the  transformations  which  the  Son  of  the  Chan  and  the  Magi- 
cians undergo,  the  struggle  of  the  good  and  evil  principle,  as  it 
were,  there  exists  many  prototypes  in  Middle  Age  romance. 


2.— OP  THE  ADVENTURES  OP  THE  RICH  YOUTH. 

In  former  times  their  lived,  in  a  great  kingdom,  a  rich 
youth,  a  calculator,  a  mechanic,  a  painter,  a  physician,  and 
a  smith ;  and  they  all  departed  from  their  parents  and  went 
forth  into  a  foreign  land.  And  when  they  at  length  arrived 
at  the  moulh  of  a  great  river,  they  planted,  every  one  of 
them,  a  tree  of  life ;  and  each  of  them,  following  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  river,  they  set  forth  to  seek  their  fortunes. 

*  Here,'  said  they  to  one  another,  '  here  will  we  meet 
again.  Should,  however,  any  one  of  us  be  missing,  and 
his  tree  of  life  be  withered,  we  will  search  for  him  in  the 
place  whither  he  went  to.' 

Thus  they  agreed,  and  separated  one  from  another. 
And  the  rich  youth  found  at  the  source  of  the  stream, 
which  he  had  followed,  a  pleasure-garden  with  a  house, 
in  the  entrance  to  which  were  seated  an  old  man  and  an 
old  woman.  *  Good  youth,*  exclaimed  they  both,  *  whence 
cometh   thou — whither  goest  thou  V     The  youth  replied, 

*  I  come  from  a  distant  country,  and  am  going  to  seek  my 
fortune.'     And  the  old  couple  said  untQ  Yiim,  *l\.\%^t>\ 
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thou  hftst  cone  hither.  We  hmre  «  dtoghter,  eiender  of 
■hape  and  pleMant  of  behaTiour.  Take  her,  and  be  a  sob 
uuto  us/ 

And  when  they  had  so  spoken,  the  daughter  made  her 
appearance ;  and  when  the  youth  beheld  her,  he  thought 
unto  himself,  *  It  is  well  I  left  my  father  and  my  mother. 
This  maiden  is  more  beauteous  than  a  daughter  of  the 
Ting&ri.*  I  will  take  the  maiden  and  dwell  here/  And 
the  maiden  said,  *  Youth,  it  is  well  that  thou  camest  here.' 
Thereupon  they  conversed  together,  went  together  into  the 
house,  and  lived  peacefully  and  happily. 

Now,  over  the  same  country,  there  reigned  a  mighty 
Chan.  And  once  in  the  spring-time,  when  hia  servants 
went  forth  together  to  bathe,  they  found,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  in  the  water,  a  pair  of  costly  ear-rings,  which 
belonged  to  the  wife  of  the  rich  youth.  Because  there- 
fore these  jewels  were  so  wondrously  beautiAil,  they  car- 
ried them  to  the  Chan,  who,  being  greatly  surprised 
thereat,  said  unto  his  servants — '  Dwells  there  at  the 
source  of  the  river  a  woman,  such  as  these  belong  to  ? 
Go,  and  bring  her  unto  me/ 

The  servants  went  accordingly,  beheld  the  woman  and 
were  amazed  at  the  sight.  '  This  woman,*  said  they  to 
one  another,  *one  should  never  tire  of  beholding/  But 
to  the  woman  they  said,  '  Arise  !  and  draw  nigh  with  us 
unto  the  Chan.* 

Hereupon  the  rich  youth  conducted  his  wife  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Chan ;  but  the  Chan,  when  he  beheld  her. 


*  The  Tdngdri  are  god-like  spirits,  of  the  male  and  female  sex. 
Their  nature  will  be  more  fully  disclosed  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages.— >B. 
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exclaimed,  *  This  mtidea  U  a  Tftng&ri*    Compared  with 
her,  my  wives  are  but  as  whelps  and  8owa»' 

Thus  spake  he,  and  was  ao  smitten  with  love  for  her, 
that  he  would  not  let  her  depart  from  his  house.  But  as 
•he  rensained  true  and  faithful  to  the  rich  youth,  the  Chan 
said  unto  his  terraiiU,  *  Remoire  this  rich  youth  instantly 
out  <^my  sight.* 

At  these  commands  the  servants  went  forth,  taking  with 
them  the  rich  youth,  whom  they  led  to  the  water,  laid  him 
in  a  pit  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  covered  him  with  a 
huge  fragment  of  the  rock,  and  thus  alew  him. 

At  length,  it  happened  that  the  other  wanderers  return- 
ed from  all  sides^  each  to  his  tree  of  life ;  and  when  the 
rich  youth  was  missed,  and  they  saw  that  his  tree  of  life 
was  withered,  they  sought  him  up  the  source  of  the  river 
which  h«  had  followed^  but  found  him  not.  Hereupon  the 
redconer  discovered,  by  his  calculations,  that  the  rich 
youth  was  lying  dead  under  a  piece  of  the  rock ;  but  as 
they  could  by  no  mean*  remove  the  stone,  the  smith  took 
liis  hammer,  smote  th6  stone,  and  drew  out  the  body. 
Then  the  physician  mixed  a  life-inspiring  draught,  gave 
the  same  to  the  dead  youth,  and  so  restored  him  to  life. 

As  they  now  demanded  of  him  whom  they  had  recalled 
to  life,  '  In  what  manner  wert  thou  slain  ?*  he  accordiogly 
related  unto  them  the  eii«umstances ;  and  they  com- 
muned one  with  another,  saying  *  Let  us  snatch  this  ex- 
traordinarily beautiful  woman  from  the  possossion  of  the 
Chan!'  Thereupon  the  mechanic  constructed  a  wooden 
Genidin,  or  wonderful  bird,  which,  when  mov6d  upwards 
from  within,  ascended  into  the  air;  when  moved  dowla- 
wards,  descended  into  the  eaith;  when  moved  sidewaya, 
flew    sideways  accordingly.    When  thU  'wub  ^o'Uft^  >^kj& 
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painter  painted  it  with  different  cokmrt,  so  that  it  was 
pleasant  to  behold. 

Then  the  rich  yonth  seated  hims^  within  the  wooden 
bird,  flew  through  the  air,  and  hovered  orer  the  roof  of  the 
royal  mansion ;  and  the  Chan  and  his  servants  were  asto- 
nished at  the  form  of  the  bird,  and  said,  *  A  bird  like  unto 
this  we  never  before  saw  or  heard  of.'  And  to  hia  wife, 
the  Chan  said,  *  Go  ye  to  the  roof  of  the  palace,  and  offer 
food  of  different  kinds  unto  this  strange  bird.*  And  when 
she  went  up  to  offer  food,  the  bird  descended,  and  the  rich 
youth  opened  the  door  which  was  in  the  bird.  Then  said 
the  wife  of  the  Chan,  full  of  joy,  *  I  had  never  hoped  or 
thought  to  have  seen  thee  again,  yet  now  have  I  found  thee 
once  more.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  this  wonder- 
ful bird.*  After  the  youth  had  related  to  her  all  that  had 
happened,  he  said  unto  her,  *  Thou  art  now  the  wife  of  the 
Chan— 'but  if  your  heart  now  yearns  unto  me,  step  ye  into 
this  wooden  gerudin,  and  we  will  fly  hence  through  the 
air,  and  for  the  future  know  care  no  more.* 

After  these  words  the  wife  said,  *  To  the  first  husband 
to  whom  destiny  united  me,  am  I  inclined  more  than  ever.* 
Thus  spake  they,  entered  into  the  wooden  gerudin,  and 
ascended  into  the  sky.  The  Chan  beheld  this,  and  said-^ 
'Because  I  sent  thee  up  that  thou  mightest  feed  this 
beautiful  bird,  thoi)  hast  betaken  thyself  to  the  skies.* 
Thus  spake  he  full  of  anger,  and  threw  himself  weeping 
on  the  ground. 

The  rich  youth  now  turned  the  peg  in  the  bird  down. 
wards,  and  descended  upon  the  earth  close  to  his  compa- 
nions. And  when  he  stepped  forth  out  of  the  bird,  his 
companions  asked  him,  <  Hast  thou  thoroughly  accom- 
plished  all  that  thou  didat  deaita  V    Thereupon  his  wife 
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also  Stepped  forth,  and  all  who  beheld  her  were  inflamed 
with  a  buming  passion  for  her.  *  You,  my  companions,' 
said  the  rich  yoath,  'have  brought  help  unto  me;  jou 
have  awakened  me  from  death  ;  you  have  afforded  me  the 
means  of  once  more  finding  my  wife.  Do  not,  I  beseech 
you,  rob  me  of  my  charmer  once  again.' 

Thus  spake  he;  and  the  calculator  began  with  these 
words : — *  Had  I  not  discovered  by  my  calculation  where 
thou  wert  lying,  thou  would'st  never  have  recovered  thy 
wife.     Give,  then,  thy  wife  unto  me.' 

*  In  vain/  said  the  smith,  *  would  the  calculations  have 
been,  had  I  not  drawn  thee  out  of  the  rock.  By  means 
of  the  shattered  rock  it  was  that  you  obtained  your  wife. 
Then  your  wife  belongs  to  me.' 

<  A  body,'  said  the  physician,  *  was  drawn  from  out  of 
the  shattered  rock.  That  this  body  was  restored  to  life, 
and  recovered  his  former  wife,  it  was  my  skill  accom- 
plished it.    I,  therefore,  should  take  the  wife.' 

'  But  for  the  wooden  bird,'  said  the  mechanic,  *  no  one 
would  ever  have  reached  the  wife.  A  numerous  host  at- 
tend upon  the  Chan  ;  no  one  can  approach  the  house 
wherein  he  resides.  Through  my  wooden  bird  alone  was 
the  wife  recovered.     Let  me,  then,  possess  her.' 

'  The  wife,'  said  the  painter,  *  never  would  have  carried 
food  to  a  wooden  bird ;  therefore,  il^  was  only  through  my 
skill  in  painting  that  she  was  recovered.  ly  therefore, 
claim  her.* 

And  when  they  had  thus  spoken,  they  drew  their  knives 
and  slew  one  another. 

*  Alas !  poor  woman  !'  exclaimed  the  Son  of  the  Chan  : 
and  Ssidi   said,    *  Ruler  of  Destiny,  thou    hast    spoken 
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words. — Ssvwala  mUtbrod  jackiangr  *     Thus  spake  he, 
and  burst  from  the  tack  through  the  air. 

Thus  Ssidi*s  first  Tale  treated  of  the  Adventures  of  the 
Rich  Youth. 

NoTK.--This  story  is  somewhat  curious  to  the  English  reader — 
f«r  the  scene  is  laid  in  Tartary,  and  the  principal  incident  turns 
upon  an  artificial  bird,  theyenidin.  like  the  braaen  steed  of  which  we 
read  in  Chaucbk's  wild  and  wondrous  tato  of  Carobusean.  who 
dwelled 

"At  Sarra.  in  the  londe  of  TarUrie." 
The  directions  for  the  management  of  the  braxen  horse  strongly 
resemble  those  given  for  the  eondnct  of  the  Gerudin. 

"  This  hors  anon  gan  for  trip  and  daunce 

Whan  that  the  Ic&ight  laid  hond  up  on  his  rein. 

And  saide.  Sire,  ther  n'  is  no  more  to  sain. 

But  whan  you  list  to  riden  any  where. 

Ye  moten  trill  a  pin.  stantin  his  ere. 

Which  I  shall  tellen  you  betwixt  us  two. 

Ye  moten  nempe  him  to  what  place  also 

Or  to  what  countree  that  you  list  to  ride. 
And  when  ye  come  ther.  as  you  list  abide. 

Bid  him  descend,  and  trill  another  pin, 

(For  therin  lieth  the  effect  of  all  the  gin.) 

And  he  wol  doun  descend,  and  dou  your  will. 

And  in  that  place  he  wol  abiden  still  . 


*  Indian  words,  by  means  of  which  the  Burchanish  hero  of  this 
history  effected  his  escape  fVom  the  sack. 
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TlMMigli  all  th«  world  had  th»  oontrsry  swore. 

He  shal  not  thennes  be  drswe  ne  be  bore. 

Or  if  yoa  list  to  bid  him  thennes  gow 

Triile  this  pin,  and  he  wol  vanish  anow 

Out  of  the  sight  of  every  maner  wight. 

And  come  agen.  be  it  by  day  or  night. 

Whan  that  you  list  lo  clepen  him  again 

In  swiche  a  guise,  as  I  shal  to  you  sain 

Betwizen  you  an  me,  and  that  ful  sone. 

Ride  whan  yoa  list  tber*  n'is  no  more  to  done." 

The  descent  of  the  Geradin  on  to  the  roof  of  the  royal  mansion, 
iMars  a  itUl  closer  resemblance  to  that  incident  in  the  romance  of 
CuOMADBs,  where  the  prince  alights  from  his  wooden  horse  on  the 
leads  of  the  lofty  tower,  the  palace  of  Comuaat,  king  of  Tuscany. 
See  KnoHTLST'a  Tales  and  Popular  FUstUm$  tor  mn  abstract  of  this 
romance,  which,  asthat  gentleman  very  property  says,  is  the  En- 
chanted Horse  of  the  Arabian  Nighti.  and  of  course  "transmitted 
from  the  East."  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  this  opi- 
nion, and  we  believe  not  only  this  to  have  been  transmitted  from 
that  cradle  of  the  human  race,  but  that  much  more  has  been  derived 
from  that  source,  than  even  the  avowed  believers  of  the  Oriental 
Origin  of  Fiction  immediately  suspect. 

Mr.  Kbiohtlby  (loeo  e«<afo)  has  discutaed  the  subject  of  £n>- 
chanted  Horses  so  fully,  that  we  may  well  be  spared  the  necessity 
of  malEing  further  remarks  upon  the  subject.    He  asks,  however, 

where  did  Chaucbh  get  the  tale.'— «nd  answers  with  every  proba- 
bility—" from  Marco  Polo."  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a  fact  curious 
to  all  enquirers  into  the  history  and  transmlt^on  o(  Vo^uVkx  ¥*«&• 
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tions,  and  gratifying  to  ail  lovers  of  the  witty,  humorous,  and  pa- 
thetic Father  of  English  Poetry,  that  he  has  laid  the  scene  of  his 
story  of  "this  stede  of  bras,"  in  Tartary.  and  that  we  should  now 
discover  a  legend  of  that  country,  in  which  there  exists  an  aerial 
charger  so  strikingly  similar. 


3.— THE  ADVENTURES  OF  THE  BEGGAR'S  SON. 

When  the  Son  of  the  Chan  arrived  as  before  at  the  cold 
Forest  of  Death,  he  exclaimed  with  threatening  gestures  at 
the  foot  of  the  Amiri  tree,  *  Thou  dead  one,  descend,  or  I 
will  hew  down  the  tree.*  Ssidi  descended.  The  Son  of  the 
Chan  placed  him  in  the  sack,  bound  the  sack  fast  with  the 
rope,  ate  of  his  provender,  and  journeyed  forth  with  his 
burthen.  Then  spake  the  dead  one  these  words,  *  Since 
we  have  a  long  journey  before  us,  do  you  relate  a  pleasant 
story  by  the  way,  or  I  will  do  so.*  But  the  Son  of  the  Chan 
merely  shook  his  head  without  speaking  a  word.  Where- 
upon Ssidi  commenced  the  following  tale  : — 

A  long  long  time  ago  there  was  a  mighty  Chan  who  was 
ruler  over  a  country,  full  of  market  places.  At  the  source 
of  the  river  which  ran  through  it  there  was  an  immense 
marsh,  and  in  this  marsh  there  dwelt  two  crocodile-frogs, 
who  would  not  allow  the  water  to  run  out  of  the  marsh. — 
And  because  there  came  no  water  over  their  fields,  every 
year,  did  both  the  good  and  the  bad  have  cause  to  mourn, 
until  such  times  as  a  man  had  been  given  to  the  frogs  for 
the  frogs  to  devour.     And  at  \eng^\i  t\ift\o\.fe\\>a.^tL  the 
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Chan  himself  to  be  an  offering  to  them,  and  needful  as  he 
was  to  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  denial  availed  him  not ; 
therefore,  father  and  son  communed  sorrowfully  together, 
saying — *  Which  of  us  two  shall  go  V 

'I  am  an  old  man/  said  the  father,  *and  shall  leave  no 
one  to  lament  me.  I  will  go  therefore.  Do  you  remain  here, 
my  son,  and  reign  according  as  it  is  appointed. 

'  Oh,  Tangalri,*  exclaimed  the  son,  *  verily  this  is  not  as 
it  should  be.  Thou  hast  brought  me  up  with  care,  oh 
my  father.  If  the  Chan  and  the  wife  of  the  Chan  remain, 
what  need  is  there  of  their  son  ?  I  then  will  go,  and  be  as 
a  feast  for  the  frogs.' 

Thus  spake  he,  and  the  people  walked  sorrowfully  round 
about  him,  *  and  then  betook  themselves  back  again.  Now 
the  Son  of  the  Chan  had  for  his  companion,  the  son  of  a 
poor  man,  and  he  went  to  him  and  said,  *  Walk  ye  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  your  parents,  and  remain  at  home  in 
peace  and  safety.  I  am  going,  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom, 
to  serve  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  frogs.'  At  these  words  the 
son  of  the  poor  man  said,  weeping  and  lamenting,  '  From 
my  youth  up,  oh,  Chan,  thou  hast  carefully  fostered  me.  I 
will  go  with  thee,  and  share  thy  fate.' 

Then  they  both  arose  and  went  unto  the  frogs  ;  and  on 
the  verge  of  the  marsh  they  heard  the  yellow  frog  and  the 
blue  frog  conversing  with  one  another.  And  the  frogs  said, 
*  If  the  Son  of  the  Chan  and  his  companion  did  but  know  that 
if  they  only  smote  off  our  heads  with  the  sword,  and  the  Son 
of  the  Chan  consumed  me,  the  yellow  frog,  and  the  son  of 


*  This  walking  round  is  performed  by  the  Lamites,  as  a  religious 
act.    The  people  regarded  the  Chan's  son  who  offned  Yv\tcv%^\  %&  ^ 
sacriRce  for  the  general  good,  as  a  sort  of  deVfted  a^VtW.    "ft. 
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the  poor  mam  cMmimed  the«,  the  blue  frog— they  would 
both  ▼omit  gold  And  brase ;  then  would  the  country  be  no 
longer  compelled  to  find  food  for  fiugt.' 

Now,  bectute  the  Son  of  the  Cluui  underetood  all  toitt 
of  languages,  he  comprehended  the  discourse  of  the  bogg, 
and  he  and  his  companion  smote  the  heads  of  the  firegs 
with  their  swords ;  and  when  they  had  devoured  the  frogs, 
they  vomited  gold  and  brass  at  their  heart's  pleasure.  Then 
said  the  wanderers,  *  The  frogs  are  both  slain — ^the  course 
of  the  waters  will  be  hemmed  in  no  more.  Let  us  then  turn 
back  unto  our  own  country.*  But  the  Son  of  the  Chan  agreed 
not  to  this,  and  said^  '  Let  us  not  turn  bade  unto  our  own 
country,  lest  they  say  they  are  become  spirits  ;  therefore, 
it  is  better  that  we  journey  farther/ 

As  they  thereupon  were  walking  over  a  mountain,  they 
came  to  a  tavern,  in  which  dwelt  two  women,  beautiful  to 
behold— mother  and  daughter.  Then  said  they,  *  We  would 
buy  strong  liquor  that  we  might  drink.*  The  women  re- 
plied, *  What  have  ye^  to  give  in  exchange  for  strong 
liquor  V  Thereupon  each  of  them  vomited  forth  gold  and 
brass,  and  the  women  found  pleasure  therein,  admitted 
them  into  their  dwelling,  gave  them  liquor  in  abundance, 
made  them  drunk,  took  from  them  what  they  had,  and  then 
turned  the  drunkards  out  of  doors. 

Now  when  they  awoke,  the  Son  of  the  Chan  and  his 
companion  travelled  along  a  river,  and  arrived  in  a  wood, 
where  they  found  a  parcel  of  children  quarrelling  one  with 
another.  '  Wherefore*  enquired  they,  *  do  you  thus  dis- 
pute V 

*  We  have'  said  the  children,  *  found  a  cap  in  this  wood, 
and  every  one  desires  to  possess  it.* 

'  Of  what  use  is  the  cap  V 
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'  The  eap  has  this  wonderful  property,  that  whosoever 
places  it  on  his  head,  can  be  seen  neither  by  the  Tftngiri, 
nor  men,  nor  the  Tschadkurrs/  * 

*  Now  go  all  of  ye  to  the  end  of  the  forest  and  run  hither, 
and  I  will  in  the  meanwhile  keep  the  cap,  and  give  it  to 
the  first  of  you  who  reaches  me.'  Thus  spake  the  Son  of 
the  Chan,  and  the  children  ran,  but  they  found  not  the 
cap,  for  it  was  upon  the  head  of  his  companions.  '  Even  now 
it  was  here,'  said  they,  *  and  now  it  is  gone.'  And  after 
they  had  sought  for  it,  but  without  finding  it,  they  went 
away  weeping. 

And  the  Son  of  the  Chan  and  his  companion  traveUled 
onwards,  and  at  last  they  came  to  a  forest  in  which  they 
found  a  body  of  Tschadkurrs  quarrelling  one  with  an- 
other, and  said,  *  Wherefore  do  ye  thus  quarrel  one  with 
another  V 

*  I,'  exclaimed  each  of  them,  *  have  made  myself  mas- 
ter of  these  boots.' 

*  Of  what  use  are  these  boots'f*  .ftiquired  the  Son  of  the 
Chan. 

*  He  who  wears  these  boots,*  replied  the  Tschadkurrs, 
*  is  conveyed  to  any  country  wherein  he  wishes  him«elf.* 

*  Now/  answered  the  Son  of  the  Chan,  *go  all  of  you 
that  way,  and  he  who  first  runs  hither  shall  obtain  the  boots.' 

And  the  Tschaddkurrs,  when  they  heard  these  words, 
ran  as  they  were  told ;  but  the  Son  of  the  Chan  had  con- 
cealed the  boot  in  the  bosom  of  his  companion,  and  who 
had  the  cap  upon  his  head.  And  the  Tschadkurrs  saw 
the  boots  no  more;  they  sought  them  in  vain,  and  went  their 
way. 


*  Evil  spirits.     B, 


/ 
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And  when  they  were  gone,  the  prince  and  his  comps 
nioD  drew  on  each  of  them  one  of  the  boots,  and  the 
wished  themselves  near  the  place  of  election  in  a  Chan^ 
kingdom.  They  wished  their  journey,  laid  themselve 
down  to  sleep,  and  on  their  awakening  in  the  momin 
they  found  themselves  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  right  in  th 
centre  of  the  imperial  place  of  election.  It  was,  moreovei 
a  day  for  the  assembling  of  the  people,  to  throw  a  Baling, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  T&ngftri.  *  Upon  whose  hea 
ever  the  Baling  falls,  he  shall  be  our  Chan.'  Thus  spak 
they  as  they  threw  it  up ;  but  the  tree  caught  the  Balin 
of  Destiny.  *  What  means  this?'  exclaimed  they  all  wit 
one  accord.     *  Shall  we  have  a  tree  for  our  Chan  V 

*  Let  us  examine,'  cried  they  one  to  another,  *  wheth( 
the  tree  concealeth  any  stranger.'  And  when  they  a{ 
proached  the  tree,  the  Son  of  the  Chan  and  his  companio 
stepped  forth.  But  the  people  stood  yet  in  doubt,  and  sai 
to  one  another,  thus : — *  Whosoever  ruleth  over  the  pec 
pie  of  this  land,  this  shall  be  decided  to-morrow  mornin 
by  what  proceedeth  from  their  mouths.'  And  when  the 
had  thus  spoken,  they  all  took  their  departure. 

On  the  following  morning  some  drank  water,  and  wha 
they  threw  from  their  mouths  was  white  ;  others  ate  grasi 
and  what  they  threw  up  was  green.  In  short,  one  thre^ 
up  one  thing— and  another,  another  thing.  But  becaus 
the  Son  of  the  Chan  and  his  companion  vomited  gold  an 
brass,  the  people  cried,  *  Let  the  one  be  Chan  of  thi 
people— let  the  other  be  his  Minister.'  Thus  were  the 
nominated    Chan    and    Minister!       And    the    daughtc 


*  A  sacred  figure  of  dough  or  paste,  mostly  in  the  shape  of 
pyramid. 
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of  the  former  Chan  was  appointed  the  wife  of  the  new 
Chan. 

Now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  palace,  wherein  the 
Chan  dwelled,  was  a  lofty  building  whither  the  wife  of 
the  Chan  betook  herself  every  day.  '  Wherefore/  though 
th«  Minister,  *  does  the  wife  of  the  Chan  betake  herself 
tothiatpot  every  day  7*^  Thus  thinking,  he  placed  the 
wonderful  cap  upon  hia  head,  and  followed  the  Chan's  wife 
through  the  open  doors,  up  one  step  after  another,  up  to 
the  roof.  Here  the  wife  of  the  Chan  gathered  together 
•ilken  eoverlets  and  pillows^  made  ready  various  drinks 
and  delicate  meats»  and  burnt  for  their  perfume  tapers  and 
frankiaiense.  The  Minister  being  concealed  by  his  cap, 
which  made  him  invisible,  seated  himself  by  the  side 
of  the  Chan's  wife,  and  looked  around  on  every  side. 

Shortly  afterwards  a  beautiful  -  bird  swept  through  the 
ftky.  The  wife  of  the  Chan  received  him  with  fragrance- 
giving  tapers.  The  bird  seated  himself  upon  the  roof  and 
twittered  with  a  pleasing  voice  ;  but  out  of  the  bird  came 
Solangdu,  the  Son  of  the  Tingftri,  whose  beauty  was  in- 
comparable, and  he  laid  himself  on  the  silken  coverlets 
and  fed  of  the  dainties  prepared  for  him.  Then  spake  the 
Son  of  the  T&ngalri,  *  Thou  hast  passed  this  morning  with 
th&  husband  whom  thy  fate  has  allotted  to  thee.  What 
thinkest  thou  of  him  V  The  wife  of  the  Chan  answered, 
'  I  know  too  little  of  the  prince  to  speak  of  his  good  qua- 
lities or  his  defects.'  Thus  passed  the  day,  and  the  wife 
of  the  Chan  dressed  herself  in  her  usual  clothes  and  re- 
turned home  again. 

On  the  following  day  the  Minister  followed  the  wife  of 
the  Chan  as  he  had  djne  before,  and  heard  the  son  of  the 
Tangdri  say  unto  her,  *  To-morrow  I  wUV  come\\Vt  ^Vvc^ 

c 
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of  Paradise,  *  to  see  thine  husband.*    And  the  wife  of  the 
Chan,  said,  *  Be  it  so.* 

The  day  passed  over,  and  the  Minister  said  to  the  Chan, 
'  In  yonder  palace  lives  Solangdu,  the  beauteous  son  of  the 
TftngAri.*  The  Minister  then,  related  all  that  he  had  wit- 
nessed, and  said,  *  To-morrow,  early,  the  son  of  the  T&n- 
giri  will  seek  thee,  disguised  like  a  bird  of  Paradise.  I 
will  seize  the  bird  by  the  tail,  and  cast  him  into  the  fire  ; 
but  you  must  smite  him  in  pieces  with  the  sword.' 

On  the  following  morning,  the  Chan  and  the  wife  of 
the  Chan  were  seated  together,  when  the  son  of  the  TAn- 
gtlri,  transformed  into  a  bird  of  Paradise,  appeared  before 
them  on  the  steps  that  led  to  the  palace.  The  wife  of  the  Chan 
greeted  the  bird  with  looks  expressive  of  pleasure,  but  the 
Minister  who  had  on  his  invisible-making  cap,  seized  the 
bird  suddenly  by  the  tail,  and  cast  him  into  the  fire.  And 
the  Chan  smote  at  him  violently  with  his  sword ;  but  the 
wife  of  the  Chan  seized  the  hand  of  her  husband,  so  that 
only  the  wings  of  the  bird  were  scorched.  '  Alas,  poor 
bird !'  exclaimed  the  wife  of  the  Chan,  as  half  dead  it 
made  its  way,  as  well  as  it  could,  through  the  air. 

On  the  next  morning  the  wife  of  the  Chan  went  as  usual  to 
the  lofty  building,  and  this  time  too  did  the  Minister  follow 
her.  She  collected  together,  as  usual,  the  silken  pillows, 
but   waited  longer  than  she  was  wont,  and  sat  watching 


*  It  is  a  mere  supposition,  founded  upon  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  minister,  with  regard  to  this  bird,  that  the  bird  of 
Paradise  is  implied  by  the  Bultschimar  of  the  original.  I  have 
nothing  to  oppose,  should  any  other  translator  think  proper  to 
interpret  it  as  meaning  a  different  species.  The  Kalmucks  merely 
know  that  by  the  Bult$ehimar  is  meant  a  very  beautiful  bird  which 
ia  found  in  India.— B. 
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trith  Staring  eyes.  At  length  the  bird  approached  with 
a  very  slow  flight,  and  came  down  from  the  bird-house 
covered  with  blood  and  wounds,  and  the  wife  of  the  Chan 
wept  at  the  sight.  *  Weep  not/  said  the  son  of  the  T&ngUri, 
*  Thine  husband  has  a  heavy  hand.  The  fire  has  so 
scorched  me  that  I  can  never  come  more.* 

Thus  spoke  he,  and  the  wife  of  the  Chan  replied,  <  Do 
not  say  so,  but  come  as  you  are  wont  to  do,  at  least  come 
on  the  day  of  the  full  moon.'  Then  the  son  of  the  Tftng&ri, 
flew  up  to  the  sky  again,  and  the  wife  of  the  Chan  began 
from  that  time  to  love  her  husband  with  her  whole  heart. 

Then  the  Minister  placed  his  wonderful  cap  upon  his 
h«ad,  and  drawing  near  to  a  pagoda  he  saw,  through  the 
crevice  of  the  door,  a  man,  who  spread  out  a  figure  of  an 
ass,  rolled  himself  over  and  over  upon  the  figure,  there- 
upon took  upon  himself  the  form  of  an  ass,  and  ran  up 
and  down  braying  like  one.  Then  he  began  rolling  afresh, 
and  appeared  in  his  human  form.  At  last  he  folded  up 
the  paper,  and  placed  it  in  the  hand  of  a  burchan.*  And 
when  the  man  came  out,  the  Minister  went  in,  procured 
the  paper,  and  remembering  the  ill-treatment  which  he 
had  formerly  received,  he  went  to  the  mother  and  daughter 
who  had  sold  him  the  strong  liquor,  and  said  with  crafty 
words,  *  I  am  come  to  you  to  reward  you  for  your  good 
deeds.'  With  these  words,  he  gave  the  women  three 
pieces  of  gold ;  and  the  women  asked  him,  saying,  '  Thou 
art  indeed  an  honest  man,  but  where  did  you  procure  so 
much  gold  ?'  Then  the  Minister  answered,  'By  merely 
rolling  backwards  and  forwards  over  this  paper  did  I  pro- 
cure this  gold.'     On  hearing  these  words,  the  women  said 

*  Burehan,  a  Calmuc  Ido\. 
c2 
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'  '  Grant  us  that  we,  too,  may  roll  upon  it.*  And  they  did 
BO,  and  were  changed  into  asses.  And  the  Minister 
brought  the  asses  to  the  Chan ;  and  the  Chan  said,  *  Let 
them  be  employed  in  carrying  stones  and  earth.' 

Thus  spake  he :  and  for  three  years  were  these  two 
asses  compelled  to  carry  stones  and  earth ;  and  their  backs 
were  sore  wounded,  and  covered  with  blood  and  bruises, 
Then  saw  the  Chan  their  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he 
said  to  the  Minister,  *  Torment  the  poor  brutes  no 
longer.' 

Thereupon  they  rolled  upon  the  paper,  and  after  they 
had  done  so  they  were  changed  to  two  shrivelled  women. 

'  Poor  creatures  !*  exclaimed  the  Son  of  the  Chan.  Ssidi 
replied,  '  Ruler  of  Destiny,  thou  hast  spoken  words :  Ssar- 
wala  missdood  jakzank  I'  Thus  spake  he,  and  flew  out 
of  the  sack  through  the  air. 

And  Ssidi's  second  relation  treats  of  the  adventures  of 
the  Poor  Man's  Son. 

NoTX. — In  this  relation  of  the  wondrous  bird,  we  meet  with 
abundant  matter  coincident  with  the  fictions  of  Europe.  The  cro- 
codile-frogs are  clearly  connected  with  the  enchanted  frogs  of  Scotch 
and  German  story.  In  the  former  (related  by  Dr.  Leydbn,  in  his 
edition  of  the  Complaint  of  Scotland,)  the  maiden  is  not  allowed  to 
draw  water  from  the  well  until  she  has  betrothed  herself  to  the 
Frog-Prince.  The  German  legend  will  be  inserted  in  the  forth- 
coming part  of  this  work,  relating  to  Germany. 

We  are  not  told  in  what  manner  the  son  of  the  Chan  acquired  his 

knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  frogs,  but  it  is  a  circumstance 

deserving  of  remark,  that  in  Chaucer's  Tartarian  Tale,  to  which  we 

have  before  referred,  tnenlion  is  made  of  a  ring  bestowing  such 

knowledge  upon  the  weaTet. 
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"  The  vertue  of  this  ring,  if  ye  wol  here. 
Is  this,  that  if  hire  list  it  for  to  were 
Upon  hire  thombe,  or  in  hire  purse  it  here, 
There  is  no  fowl  that  flieth  under  heven. 
That  she  ne  shal  wel  understond  his  steven."  &c. 
The  Cap  of  Darkness  and  Shoes  of  Swiftness,  which  form  such 
striking:  features  in  the  present  tale,  are  matters  for  fuller  investiga' 
lion  than  our  limits  will  admit  of.    The  reader  will  already  have 
seen  in  the  Lays  and  Lxoxnds  ov  Gekmant,  (p.  68,)  how  Siegfried's 
life  was  preserved  from  the  fury  of  Kuperan,  by  the  dwarf  Eu- 
gleyne,  who  placed  a  cap  of  darkness  (or  cloud-cap)  on  his  head. 
Again  in  the  "  Niehehmgen"  we  are  told  that  Siegfried,  when  attack- 
ed by  the  dwarf  Alberick  and  his  pigmy  army,  "chased  them  into  a 
cave,  and  took  from  Alberick  the  magic  (am-eap;*    and  in  the 
"  Heldenbueh"    Dietrich,  when    nearly  overpowered  by  Laurin. 
(whose  ring  and  girdle  endowed  him  with  super-human  strength 
and  whose  Hel-Keplein  (Utile  cloak  of  concealment)  rendered  him 
invisible)  was  saved  by  breaking  the  dwarfs  girdle,  smiting  off  his 
ring,  (and  his  finger  with  it)  and  pulling  ofif  his  Hel-Keplein. 

Much  more  on  the  subject  of  these  Migt'caps,  which  are  important 

objects  in  the  Lbobnds  of  Ancient  Rome,  of  Francs  and  Ikxland, 

may  be  seen  in  the  third  volume  of  Ckovton  Crokxk's    Fairy 

Legends. 

A  quotation  from  Sik  Fkancis  Palokavx's  amusing  article  in 


*  Properly,  cloak  (kappe.)  In  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  (by  some 
supposed  the  northern  Thor.  but  who  is  clearly  a  far  more  ancient, 
important,  and  actual  personage,  and  of  whom  moT«%TioxiL^  \Xv«  %»x- 
roeot  which  readers  the  wearer  invisible  Utlie  coat. 
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the  21tt  vol.  of  the  Qoarterly  Review,  will  foniih  a  profitable  tub* 
ititute  to  the  reader  for  any  obieryatiOBS  I  could  ofliBE  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Shoes  of  Swiftness. 

"  Jack's  shoes  of  swiftness  were  once  won  by  Lofee,  when  he 
escaped  from  Valhalla.  In  the  Calmnc  Bomanoe  of  Seidi  Kur,  the 
Chan  steals  a  similar  pair  of  seven  league  ieefi  fh»m  the  Tochad- 
kunrs,  or  evil  spirits,  by  means  of  the  oop,  which  made  him  iaTir 
sible,  which  he  won  from  certain  quarrelling  children  or  dwa^ 
whom  he  encountered  in  the  middle  of  a  forest  An  fAete  mere  oe- 
eidealal  eoineideneet  behosen  the  wperrtMoaf  and  jkfioM  0/  At  faim 
lewert  0/ Baddfca  omd  0/ tkoM  0/ Odin?" 

The  amour  of  Solangdu.  the  beauteous  son  of  the  TAog&ri*  with 
Uie  wife  of  the  Chan,  resembles  exactly  the  commenoement  of  the 
Lai  d'Ywenec,  see  RoQuxtOBT.  Poesies  de  Jfarie  de  I'Vonee.  T.  L 
p.  273.  et  seq.,  which  Madams  D'Aui.not  has  converted  into  a 
thorough  French  fairy  tale,  under  the  title  of  L'Oiseau  Bleu. 

One  more  allusion  to.  parallel  myths,  and  we  have  done.  The 
transformation  into  asses,  0/  the  woman  and  her  daughter,  as  a. 
punishment  for  making  the  Chan  drunk,  and  then  robbing  him. 
and  their  sufferings  fi^m  the  loads  they  were  doomed  to  carry,  are 
analogous  to  the  metamorphosis  and  sufferings  of  Apuleius. 
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4.— OF  THE  ADVENTURES  OP  MASSANG. 

When  the  Son  of  the  Chan  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
Amiri  tree  and  spoke  as  he  had  formerly  done,  Ssidi 
approached  him,  suffered  himself  to  be  placed  in  the  sack, 
fastened  with  the  rope  and  carried  away  ; — as  before,  too, 
spoke  Ssidi.  But  the  Son  of  the  Chan  shook  his  head, 
whereupon  Ssidi  began  as  follows: — 

A  long  time  ago,  there  lived  in  a  certain  country,  a  poor 
man,  who  had  nothing  in  the  world  but  one  cow,  and 
because  there  was  no  chance  of  the  cow's  calving,  he  was 
sore  grieved  and  said,  *  If  my  cow  does  not  have  a  calf,  I 
shall  have  no  more  milk,  and  must  then  die  of  hunger  and 
thirst.** 

But  when  a  certain  number  of  mopns  had  passed,  the 
cow  gave  bii^h  to  a  man  with  horns,  and  with  a  long  tail 
like  a  cow.  And  at  the  sight  of  this  monster,  the  owner 
of  the  beast  was  filled  with  vexation,  and  he  lifted  up  his 
staff  to  kill  him ;  but  the  horned  man  said,  *  Kill  me  not, 
father,  and  your  mercy  shall  be  rewarded.' 

And  with  these  words  he  retreated  into  the  depth  of  a 
forest,  and  there  he  found  among  the  trees  a  man  of  sable 
hue.  *  Who  art  thou  V  enquired  Massang  the  homed.  *  I 
was  bom  of  the  forest,*  was  the  reply  ;  *  and  am  called 
Iddar.     I  will  follow  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest.' 


*  So  gprach  er  und  vertrat  selbst  die  Stelle  des  Stiers.      (D* 
stelle  ist  iiu  Original  mit  mehr  deutlichlteit  als  Vu  Aw  \i€^ti 
wtg-  ausgedruckt—'B. 
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that  there  will  be  any  left  V  And  having  thus  considered, 
he  said  to  the  old  woman, '  Old  woman,  before  thou  tastest 
food,  fetch  me  some  water.'  Thus  spoke  he,  giving  her,  a 
bucket  of  which  the  bottom  was  drilled  full  of  holes,  to 
fetch  water  in.  When  the  old  woman  was  gone,  Massang 
looked  after  her,  and  found  that  the  span-high  old  woman 
reaching  up  to  the  skies,  drew  the  bucket  full  of  water 
again  and  again,  but  that  none  of  the  water  remained  in  it. 
While  she  was  thus  occupied,  Massang  peeped  into  the 
little  sack  which  she  carried  on  her  shoulders,  and  took 
out  of  it  a  coil  of  rope,  an  iron  hammer,  and  a  pair  of  iron 
pinchers,  and  put  in  their  place  some  very  rotten  cords,  a 
wooden  hammer  and  wooden  pinchers. 

He  had  scarcely  done  So,  before  the  old  woman  returned, 
saying,  'I  cannot  draw  water  in  your  bucket.  If  you  will 
now  not  give  me  a  little  of  your  food  to  taste,  let  us  try 
our  strength  against  each  other.'  Then  the  old  woman  drew 
forth  the  coil  of  rotten  cords,  and  bound  Massang  with  them, 
but  Massang  put  forth  his  strength  and  burst  the  cords 
asunder.  But  when  Massang  had  bound  the  old  wpman 
with  her  own  coil,  anddeprived  her  of  all  power  of  motion, 
she  said  unto  him,  *  Herein  thou  hast  gotten  the  victory ; 
now  let  us  pinch  each  other  with  the  pinchers.'  Where- 
upon Massang  nipped  hold  of  a  piece  of  the  old  woman's 
flesh  as  big  as  one's  head,  and  tore  it  forcibly  from  her 
breast.  *  Indeed,  youth,'  cried  the  old  woman,  sighing, 
•but  thou  hast  gotten  a  hand  of  stone;  now  let  us 
hammer  away  at  each  other!'  So  saying,  she  smote 
Massang  with  the  wooden  hammer  on  his  breast,  but 
the  hammer  flew  from  the  handle,  and  Massang  was 
left  without  a  wound.  Theu  drew  Massang  the  iron 
Jammer  out  of  the  Are,  wi^  %t[vote  VV^  OA  -^otsv-mx  v>*v 
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it  in  such  wise  that  she  fled   from  the  hut,  crying,  and 
covered  with  blood. 

Shortly  after  this,  th^  three  companions  returned  home, 
and  said  to  Massang,  *  Now,  Massang,  thou  hast  surely  had 
•Qonething  to  suffer  V    But  Massang  replied,  *  Ye  are  all 
cowardly  fellows  and  have  uttered  lies  ;  I  have  paid  off 
the  old  woman.     Arise  and  let  us  follow  her.' 
.   At  these  words  they  arose,  followed  her  by  the  traces  of 
her  blood,  and  at  length  reached  a  gloomy  pit,  in  a  rock. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  pit  there  were  ten  double  circular  pil- 
lars, and  on  the  ground  lay  the  corpse  of  the  old  woman, 
among  gold,  brass  and  armour,  and  other  costly  things. 
*  Will  you  three  descend,'  said  Massang,  '  and  then  pack 
together  the  costly  things,  and  I  will  draw  them  up,  or  I 
will  pack  them  and  you  shall  draw  them  out.'    But  the 
three  companions  said,  *  We  will  not  go  down  into  the 
cavern,  for  of  a  verity  the  old  woman  is  a  Schumnu  (a 
witch).'     But  Massang,  without  being  dispirited,  allow- 
ed himself  to  be  let  down  into  the  cavern,   and  collected 
the  valuables,  v^hich  were  then  drawn  forth  by  his  com- 
panions.   Then  his  companions  spoke   with  one  another, 
saying,  '  If  we  draw  forth  Massang,  he  will  surely  take 
all  these  treasures  to  himself.  It  were  better  then  that  we 
should  carry  away  these  treasures,  and    leave    Massang 
behind  in  the  cavern.' 

When  Massang  noticed  that  his  three  companions 
treated  him  thus  ungratefully,  he  looked  about  the  cavern 
in  search  of  food,  but  between  the  pillars  he  found 
nothing  but  some  pieces  of  bark.  Thereupon  Massang 
planted  the  bark  in  the  earth,  nourished  them  as  best  he 
might,  and  said,  *  If  I  am  a  true  Massang,  then  from  this 
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bark  let  there  grow  forth  three  great  trees.     If  I  am  not, 
then  shall  I  die  here  in  this  pit.' 

After  these  enchanting  words  he  laid  himself  down 
near  the  corse  of  the  old  woman,  but  from  his  impure 
contact  with  the  corse  he  slept  for  many  years.  When 
he  awoke  he  found  three  great  trees  which  reached  to  the 
mouth  of  the' pit.  Joyfully  clambered  he  up  and  betook 
himself  to  the  hut,  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood.  But, 
because  there  was  no  longer  any  one  to  be  found  therein, 
he  took  his  iron  bow  and  his  arrows  and  set  forth  in 
search  of  his  companions.  These  had  built  themselves 
houses  and  taken  wives.  '  Where  are  your  husbands  V 
enquired  Massang  of  their  wives.  '  Our  husbands  are 
gone  to  the  chase,'  replied  they.  Then  Massang  took 
arrow  and  bow  and  set  forth.  His  companions  were 
returning  from  the  chase  with  venison,  and  when  they 
beheld  Massang  with  arrow  and  bow,  they  cried,  as  with 
one  accord,  *Thou  art  the  well  skilled  oue!  take  thou 
our  wives  and  property,  we  will  now  wander  forth  further.* 
At  these  words  Massang  said,  '  Your  behaviour  was  cer- 
tainly not  what  it  should  have  been ;  but  I  am  going 
to  reward  my  father — live  on,  therefore,  as  before.* 

By  the  way  Massang  discovered  a  brook,  and  out  of 
the  brook  arose  a  beauteous  maiden.  The  maiden  went 
her  way,  and  flowers  arose  after  the  footsteps  6t  the 
maiden.  Massang  followed  the  maiden  until  he  arrived 
in  heaven,  and  when  he  was  arrived  there,  Churmusta* 
TSngSri  said  unto  him,  '  It  is  well  that  thou  art 
come  hither,  Massang.     We  have  daily  to  fight  with  the 

*  The  Protector  oUhe  EmI\i.— B. 
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host  of  Schumnu,  (witches.)     To-morrow  look  around; 
after  to-morrow  be  companion  unto  us/ 

On  the  following  day^  when  the  white  host  were  sore 
pressed  by  the  black,  Churmusta  spake  ynto  Massang, 
'  The  white  host  are  the  host  of  the  T&ngiri,  the  black  are 
the  host  of  the  Schumnu.  To  day  the  TAng&ri  will  be 
pressed  by  the  Schumnu.  Draw  therefore  thy  bow,  and 
send  an  arrow  into  the  eye  of  the  leader  of  the  black  host.' 
Then  Massang  aimed  at  the  eye  of  the  leader  of  the  black 
host,  and  smote  him,  so  that  he  fled  with  a  mighty  cry. 
Then  spake  Churmusta  to  Massang,  '  Thy  deed  is  deserv- 
ing of  reward,  henceforward  dwell  with  us  for  ever.'  But 
Massang  replied,  *  I  go  to  reward  my  father,' 

Hereupon  Churmusta  presented  to  Massang,  Dschinda- 
mani,  the  wonder-stone  of  the  Gods,  and  said  unto  him, 
'  By  a  narrow  circuitous  path  you  will  reach  the  cave  of  the 
Schumnu.  Go  without  fear  or  trembling  therein.  Knock 
at  the  door  and  say,  I  am  the  human  physician.  They 
will  then  lead  thee  to  the  Shumnu  Chan  that  you  may  draw 
out  the  arrow  from  his  eyes  ;  then  iiy  hands  upon  the 
arrow,  scatter  seven  sorts  of  grain  towards  heaven,  and 
drive  the  arrow  yet  deeper  into  his  head.' 

Thus  spake  Churmusta,  authoritatively,  and  Massang 
obeyed  his  commands  ;  reached  without  erring,  the  cavern 
of  the  Schumnu,  and  knocked  at  the  door.  *  What  hast 
thou  learned  ?'  enquired  the  woman.  *  I  am  a  physician,' 
answered  Massang,  and  was  conducted  into  the  dwelling, 
examined  the  wound  of  the  Chan,  and  laid  bands  upon  the 
arrow.  *  Already,'  said  the  Chan,  *  my  wound  feels  better.* 
But  Massang  suddenly  drore  the  arrow  further  into  the 
head,  scattered  the  seven  grains  towards  heaven,  and  acbaia 
(eW  cluterjne  fnm  hearen  d'^wn  to  lh«  eart\i. 
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But  while  Massang  was  preparing  to  lay  hands  upon  the 
chain,  the  Schumnu  woman  smote  him  with  an  iron  ham- 
mer upon  the  middle  of  his  body,  with  such  force,  that 
from  the  blow  there  sprung  forth  seven  stars. 

'  Then/ said  the  Son  of  the  Chan,  *he  was  not  able  to 
reward  his  father.' 

'  Ruler  of  Destiny,  thou  hast  spoken  words !  Ssarwala 
missdood  jonkzang.'  Thus  spake  Ssidi,  and  burst  fh)m 
the  sack  through  the  air. 

Thus  Ssidi's  third  relation  treats  of  the  adventures  of 
Massang. 

NoTX. — Massang's  adventure  in  the  hut  with  the  old  woman,  has 
its  counterpart  in  German  tradition.  The  story  of  the  MannilHn  and 
Ote  three  Princesses,  in' Lays  and  Legends  OFGxKitANT,  p.  49.  con- 
tains an  incident  precisely  similar.    In  the  same  tale  there  is  like- 
wise another  curious  coincidence  with  the  present  one ;  that  of  the 
youngest  brother  being  abandoned  by  his  brethren  when  he  descend- 
ed into  the  well,  in  the  same  manner  that  Massang  is  left  by  his 
associates  to  perish  in  the  cave  of  the  Schumnu.    Can  this  coinci- 
dence be  accidental  ? 

In  Stanyhukst's  translation  of  Giraldus  Canibiensis,  Bk  ii.  Ch. 
16.  (printed  in  Holingshkd's  Chronicle.)  is  an  account  of  a  being, 
born  in  Ireland,  similar  to  Massang.  having  '  the  bodie  of  a  man. 
but  all  the  extreme  parts  of  an  oxe.' 
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5.— OF  THE  MAGICIAN  WITH  THE  SWINE'S 

HEAD. 

When  the  Son  of  the  Chan  had|  as  before,  seized  upon 
Ssidi,  and  was  carrying  him  away,  Ssidi  spoke  as  for- 
merly, but  the  Son  of  the  Chan  shook  his  head,  without 
uttering  a  word,  and  Ssidi  began  the  following  relation  : — 

A  long  while  since  there  lived,  in  a  happy  country,  a  man 
and  a  woman.  But  the  man  had  many  bad  qualities,  and 
cared  for  nothing  but  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping.  At 
last  his  wife  said  unto  him,  *  By  thy  mode  of  life 
thou  hast  wasted  all  thine  inheritance.  Arise  thee  then 
now  from  thy  bed,  and  while  I  am  in  the  fields,  go  ye  out 
and  look  about  you.* 

As  he,  therefore,  according  to  these  words,  was  looking 
about  him,  he  saw  a  multitude  of  people  pass  behind  the 
Pagoda  with  their  herds;  and  birds,  foxes,  and  dogs 
crowding' and  noising  together  around  a  particular  spot. 
Thither  he  went,  and  there  found  a  bladder  of  butter;  so  he 
took  it  home  and  placed  it  on  the  shelf.  When  his  wife 
returned  and  saw  the  bladder  of  butter,  she  asked,  *  Where 
found  ye  this  bladder  of  butter  ?*  To  this  he  replied,  *  I 
did  according  to  your  word,  and  found  this.*  Then  said 
the  woman,  '  He  who  stays  always  at  home,  finds  nothing. 
Thou  went  out  but  for  an  instant,  and  hast  already  found 
thus  much.* 

Then  the  man  determined  to  display  his  abilities,  and 

said,  *  Procure  me  then  a  horse,  and  some  clothes,  aud  «. 
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blood-hound.'  The  wife  provided  them  acoordingly ;  aod 
the  man  taking  with  him,  besides  these,  his  bow,  cap,  and 
mantel,  seated  himself  on  horseback,  led  the  hound  in  a 
leash,  and  rode  forth  at  random.  After  he  had  crossed 
over  several  rivers  he  espied  a  fox,  *  Ah  I'  thought  he,  *  that 
would  serve  my  wife  for  a  cap.' 

So  saying,  he  pursued  the  fox,  and  when  the  fox  tied 
into  a  hamster's  hole,  the  man  got  off  his  horse,  placed  his 
bow,  arrows,  and  clothes  upon  the  saddle,,  fiastened  the 
blood-hound  to  the  bridle,  and  covered  the-nooth  of  the 
hole  with  his  cap.  The  next  thing  he  did,  was  to  take  a 
large  stone,  and  hammer  over  the  hole  with  it ;  this 
frightened  the  fox,  who  ran  out  and  fled  with  the  cap  upon 
its  head.  The  hound  followed  the  fox,  and  drew  the  horse 
along  with  him,  so  that  they  both  vanished  in  an  instant,, 
and  the  man  was  left  without  any  clothes. 

After  he  had  turned  back  a  long  way,  naked  jis  he  was, 
he  reached  the  country  of  a  mighty  Chan,  entered  the  sta- 
ble of  the  Chan,  and  concealed  himself  in  a  stack  of  hay,  so 
that  merely  his  eyes  were  left  uncovered.  Not  long  after- 
wards, the  beloved  of  the  Chan  was  walking  out,  and 
wishing  to  look  at  a  favourite  horse,  she  approached  close 
to  the  hay-rick,  placed  the  talisman  of  life  of  the  Chan's 
kingdom  before  him,  left  it  there,  and  returned  back  to  the 
palace  without  once  recollecting  it.  The  man  saw  the 
wonderful  stone,  but  was  too  lazy  to  pick  it  up.  At  sun- 
set a  cow  passing  the  spot,  covered  it,  in  a  way,  which  need 
not  be  more  fully  particularized ;  and  some  time  afterwards 
a  servant  came,  cleansed  the  place,  and  the  wonderful  stone 
was  cast  upon  the  dung-heap. 

On  the  following  day  the  people  were  informed,  by  the 
beating  of  the  kettle-druTivs,  \.\v^\.\\v^  \ift\^N^d  of  the  Chan 
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had  lost  the  wonderful  stone.  At  the  same  time,  sll  the 
magicians  and  soothsayers,  and  interpreters  of  signs,  were 
summoned  and  questioned  upon  the  subject.  On  hearing 
this,  the  man  in  the  hay.rick  crept  out  as  far  as  his  breast, 
and  when  the  people  thronged  around  him,  and  aske'd, 
'  What  hast  thou  learned  ?'  he  replied,  *  I  am  a  magi- 
cian.' On  hearing  these  words  they  exclaimed,  *  Because 
the  wondrous  stone  of  the  Chan  is  ntiissing,  all  the  magi- 
cians in  &e  country  are  summoned  to  appear  before  him. 
Do  you  then  draw  nigh  unto  the  Chan.'  But  the  man 
said,  'I  have  no  clothes.'  Hereupon  the  whole  crowd 
hastened  to  the  Chan,  and  announced  unto  him  thus,  '  In 
the  hay-rick  there  lieth  a  naked  magician.  This  magician 
would  draw  nigh  unto  you,  had  he  but  fitting  clothes  to 
appear  in.'  The  Chan  said,  *  Send  unto  him  this  robe  of 
cloth,  and  let  him  approach.'     It  was  done. 

The  man  was  fetched,  and  after  he  had  bowed  down  be- 
fore the  Chan,  he  was  asked  what  he  needed  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  magic  charms  ?  To  this  question  he  replied, 
*  For  the  performance  of  my  magic  charms,  it  is  needful 
that  I  should  have  the  head  of  a  swine,  some  cloths  of  five 
colours,  and  a  large  baling.  * 

When  all  these  things  were  prepared,  the  magician  de- 
posited the  swine's  head  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  dressed  it 
with  the  cloths  of  five  cdours,  fastened  on  the  large  baling, 
and  passed  the  whole  of  three  nights  in  contemplative  me- 
ditation. On  the  day  appointed,  all  the  people  assembled, 
and  the  magician  having  put  on  a  great  durga,  (cloak)  placed 
himself,  with  the  swine's  head  in  his  hand,  in  the  street. 
When  they  were   all  assembled  together,    the    magician 

•  Baling  —See  note,  page  Zl 
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thowiag  the  swine's  head^  said  '  Here  not  and  there  not*" 
All  were  gladdened  at  hearing  these  words.  '  Because, 
therefore,'  said  the  magician,  *  the  wonderful  stone  it  not 
to  he  found  among  the  people,  we  must  seek  for  i%  else- 
where.' 

With  these  words,  the  magician  slill  holding  the  swine'k 
head  in  his  hand,  drew  nigh  unto  ihe  palace,  and  the  Chan 
and  his  attendants  followed  him,  singing  songs  of  re- 
joicing. When,  at  last,  the  magician  arriTod  at  the  dung- 
heap,  he  stood  suddenly  still,  and  exclaimed,  '  There  lies 
the  wonderful  stone  I'  Then,  first  removing  some  of  the 
dung,  he  drew  forth  the  stone  and  cleansed  it.  *  Thou  art 
a  mighty  magician,' joyfully  exclaimed  all  who  heheld  it.«» 
*  Thou  art  the  master  of  magic  with  the  swine'fe  head. 
Lift  up  thyself  that  thou  mayest  receive  thy  reward.'  And 
the  Chan  said,  *  Thy  reward  shall  be  whatsoever  thou  wilt.' 
But  ihe  magician,  who  thought  only  of  the  property  he  had 
lost,  said,  *  Give  unto  me  a  horse,  with  saddle  and  bridle, 
a  bow  and  arrows,  a  cap,  a  mantel,  a  hound,  and  a  fox. 
Such  things  give  unto  me.'  At  these  words  the  Chan  ex- 
claimed, *  This  man  is  indeed  very  wonderful !'  But  to 
his  ministers  the  Chan  said,  *Give  him  all  that  he 
desireth.'  And  this  was  done,  and  the  magician  returned 
home  with  all  that  he  desired,  and  with  two  elephants,  one 
carrying  meat  and  the  other  butter. 

And  his  wife  met  him  close  to  his  dwelling,  with  brandy 
for  him  to  drink,  and  said, '  Now,  indeed,  thou  art  become 
a  mighty  man.*  Thereupon  they  went  into  the  house,  and 
when  they  had  laid  themselves  down  to  sleep,  the  wife  said 
to  him,  *  Where  hast  thou  found  so  much  flesh  and  so 
much  butter  ?'  Then  her  husband  related  to  her  circum- 
stantially the  whole  affair*,  wi^ %\ie  ^.xkVR^\^^V\m, wfccc^^ 
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*  Verily,  thou  art  a  sftupid  ninny.  To-morrow  I  will  go 
with  a  letter  to  the  Chan*' 

The  wife  accordingly  wrote  a  letter,  and  in  the  letter  stood 
the  following  words :— *  Because  it  was  known  unto  me 
that  the  lost  wondrous  stone  retained  some  evil  influence 
over  the  Chan,  I  have,  for  the  obviating  of  that  influence, 
desired  of  him  the  dog  and  the  fox.  What  I  may  receive 
for  my  reward,  depends  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  Chan.' 

The  Chan  read  the  letter  through,  and  sent  costly 
presents  to  the  magician*  And  the  magician  lived  plea- 
santly and  happily. 

Now  in  a  neighbouring  country  there  dwelt  seven  Chans, 
brethren.  Once  upon  a  time  they  betook  themselves,  for 
pastime,  to  an  extensive  forest,  and  there  they  discovered 
a  beauteous  maiden  with  a  buffalo,  and  they  asked, '  What 
are  you  two  doing  here?  Whence  come  ye  V  The  maiden 
answered,  *  I  come  from  an  eastern  country,  and  am  the 
daughter  of  a  Chan.  This  buffalo  accompanies  me.'  At 
these  words  the  others  replied,  '  We  are  the  seven  brethren 
of  a  Chan,  and  have  no  wife.  Wilt  thou  be  our  wife  ?'•  *  The 
maiden  answered,  *  So  be  it.'  But  the  maiden  and  the 
buffalo  were  two  Mangusch,  (a  species  of  evil  spirit  like 
the  Schumnu)  and  were  seeking  out  men  whom  they  might 
devour.  The  male  Mangusch  was  the  buffalo,  and  the  fe- 
male, she  who  became  wife  to  the  brethren. 

After  the  Mangusch  had  slain,  yearly,  one  of  the  brethren 
of  the  Chan,  there  was  only  one  remaining.  And  because 
he  was  suffering  from  a  grievous  sickness,  the  ministers 
consulted  together  and  said,  '  For  the  sickness  of  the  other 


•  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  Thibet,  for  a  vrowvwx-  Cki 
that  country  to  have  several  husbands.>-B.  « 

d2 
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Chans  we  have  tried  all  means  of  cure,  and  yet  have  found 
no  help — neither  do  we  in  this  case  know  what  to  advise. 
But  the  magician  with  the  swine's  head  dwells  only  two 
mountains  off  from  us,  and  heMs  held  in  great  estimation ; 
let  us,  without  further  delay,  send  for  him  to  our  assist- 
ance.' 

Upon  this,  four  mounted  messengers  were  dispatched 
for  the  magician,  and  when  they  arrived  at  his  dwelling, 
they  made  known  to  him  the  object  of  their  mission.  '  I 
will,'  said  the  magician,  *  consider  of  this  matter  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  and  will  tell  you  in  the  morning  what 
is  to  be  done.' 

During  the  night  he  related  to  his  wife  what  was  required 
of  him,  and  his  wife  said,  *  You  are  looked  upon,  up  to  this 
time,  as  a  magician  of  extraordinary  skill;  but  from  this 
time  there  is  an  end  to  your  reputation.  However,  it  can- 
not be  helped,  so  go  you  must.' 

On  the  following  morning  the  magician  said  to  the  mes- 
sengers, 'During  the  night  time  I  have  pondered  upon 
this  matter,  and  a  good  omen  has  presented  itself  to  me  in 
a  dream.  Let  us  not  tarry  any  longer,  but  ride  forth  to- 
day.' The  magician,  thereupon,  equipped  himself  in  a 
large  cloak,  boimd  his  hair  together  on  the  crown  of  his 
head,  carried  in  his  left  hand  the  rosary,  and  in  his  right 
the  swine's  head,  enveloped  in  the  cloths  of  five  colours. 

When  in  this  guise  he  presented  himself  before  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  Chan,  the  two  Mangusch  were  sorely 
frightened,  and  thought  to  themselves,  *This  nan  has 
quite  the  appearance,  quite  the  countenance  of  a  man  of 
learning.'  Then  the  magician,  first  placing  a  baling  on  the 
pillow  of  the  bed,  lifted  up  the  swine's  head,  and  muttered 
ce^ain  magic  words. 
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The  wife  of  the  Chan  seeing  this,  discontinued  torment- 
ing the  soul  of  the  Chan,  and  fled  in  all  haste  out  of  the 
room.     The  Chan,  by  this  conduct,  being  freed  from  the 
pains  of  sickness,  sunk  into  a  sound  sleep.  •  What  is  this?* 
exclaimed  the  magician,  filled  with  affright.     *  The  disease 
has  grown  mMrse,  the  siek  man  uttereth  not  a  sound;  the 
sick  man  hstlt  departed.'  Thus  thinking  he  cried,    '  Chan, 
Chan  !'    But  because  the  Chan  uttered  no  sound,  the  ma- 
gician seized  the  swine's  head,  vanished  through  the  door, 
and  entered  the  treasure-chamber.     No    sooner  had  he 
done  so,  than  *  Thief,  thief!'  sounded  in  his  ears,  and  the 
magician  fled  into  the  kitchen;  but  the  cry  of  *  Stop  that 
thief!  stop  that  thief!*  still  followed  him.    Thus  pursued, 
the  magician  thought  to  himself,  '  This  night  it  is  of  no 
use  to  think  of  getting  away,  so  I  will,  therefore,  conceal 
myself  in  a  corner  of  the  stable.*     Thus  thinking,  he 
opened  a  door,  and  there  found  a  buffalo,  that  lay  there  as 
if  wearied  with  a  long  journey.     The  magician  took  the 
swine's  head,  and  struck  the  buffalo  three  times  between 
the  horns,  whereupon  the  buffalo  sprung  up  and  fled  like 
the  wind. 

But  the  magician  followed  after  the  buftilo,  and  when  he 
approached  the  spot  where  he  was,  he  heard  the  male  Man- 
gusch  say  to  his  female  companion,  '  Ycmder  magician 
knew  that  I  was  in  the  stable ;  with  his  (rightful  swine's 
head  he  struck  me  three  blows— 40  that  it  was  time  for  me 
to  escape  from  him !'  And  the  Chan's  wife  replied,  '  I  too 
am  so  afraid,  because  of  his  great  knowledge,  that  I  would 
not  willingly  return;  for,  of  a  certainty,  things  will  go 
badly  with  us.  To-morrow  he  will  gather  together  the  men 
with  weapons  and  arms,  and  will  say  unto  the  womeu^ 
'  Bring  hither  &riDgi'  when  this  is  doiie\ie  m\\  ^vj^^A^ft^ 
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the  buffalo  hither.*  And  when  thou  appearest,  he  will 
say  unto  thee,  '  Put  off  the  form  thou  hast  assumed.'  And 
because  all  resistance  would  be  useless,  the  people  per- 
ceiving thy  true  shape,  will  fall'upon  thee  with  swords,  and 
spears,  and  stones,  and  when  they  have  put  thee  to  death, 
they  will  consume  thee  with  fire.  At  last  the  magician  will 
cause  me  to  be  dragged  forth,  and  be  consumed  with  fire. 
Oh,  but  I  am  sore  afraid.' 

When  the  magician  heard  these  words,  he  said  to  him- 
self, '  After  this  fashion,  may  the  thing  be  easily  accom- 
plished.*   Upon  this  he  betook  himself,  with  the  swine's 
head,  to  the  Chan,  lifted  up  the  baling,  murmured  his 
words  of  magic,  and  asked,  *  How  is  it  now  with  the  sick- 
ness of  the  Chan?*  And  the  Chan  replied,  *Upon  the 
arrival  of  the  master  of  magic,  the  sickness  passed  away, 
and  I  have  slept  soundly.*    Then  the  magician  spake  as 
follows :     '  To-morrow,  then,  give  this  command  to  thy 
ministers,  that  they  collect  the  whole  of  the  people  together, 
and  that  the  women  be  desired  to  bring  firing  with  them.* 

When,  in  obedience  to  these  directions,  there  were  two 
lofty  piles  of  faggots  gathered  together,  the  magician  said, 
*  Place  my  saddle  upon  the  buffalo.*  Then  the  magician 
rode  upon  the  saddled  buffalo  three  times  around  the  as- 
sembled people,  then  removed  the  saddle  from  the  buffalo, 
smote  him  three  times  with  the  swine^s  head,  and  said, 
'  Put  off  the  form  thou  hast  assumed  !* 

At  these  words  the  buffalo  was  transformed  into  a  fear- 
fully ugly  Mangusch.  His  eyes  were  bloodshot,  his  upper 
tusks  descended  to  his  breast;  his  bottom  tusks  reached  up 
to  his  eye-lashes,  so  that  he  was  fearful  to  behold.  When 
the  people  had  hewed  this  Mangusch  to  pieces,  with  sword 
and  with  arrow,  with  speai  «ixi^  m\.\i  %Xwi^,  ^xAW^Xi^^-*^ 
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was  consumed  upon  one  of  the  piles  of  faggots ;  then,  said 
the  magician,  *  Bring  forth  the  wife  of  the  Chan !'  And 
with  loud  cries  did  the  wife  of  the  Chan  come  forth,  and 
the  magician  smote  her  with  the  swine's  head,  and  said, 
'  Appear  in  thine  own  form  1*  Immediately  the  breast  of 
the  Chan's  wife  hung  down  to  her  knees,  and  her  long 
tusks,  and  blood-shot  eyes,  exhibited  the  terrific  figure 
of  a  female  Mangusch. 

After  the  wife  of  the  Chan  had  been  cut  in  pieces,  and 
consumed  by  fire,  the  magician  mounted  his  horse,  but 
the  people  bowed  themselves  before  him,  and  strewed 
grain  over  him,  presented  him  with  gifts,  and  regaled  him 
so  on  every  side,  that  he  was  only  enabled  to  reach  the 
palace  of  the  Chan  on  the  following  morning.  Then  spake 
the  Chan,  full  of  joy,  to  the  magician,  *  How  can  I  reward 
you  for  the  great  deed  that  thou  hast  done  V  And  the  ma- 
gician answered,  '  In  our  country  there  are  but  few  nose- 
sticks*  for  oxen  to  be  found.  Give  me,  I  pray  you,  some 
of  these  nose-sticks.*  Thus  spake  he,  and  the  Chan  had 
him  conducted  home  with  three  sacks  of  nose-sticks,  and 
seven  elephants  bearing  meat  and  butter. 

Near  unto  his  dwelling  his  wife  came  with  brandy  to 
meet  him;  and  when  she  beheld 'the  elephants,  she  ex- 
claimed, '  Now,  indeed,  thou  art  become  a  mighty  man.' — 
Then  they  betook  themselves  to  their  house,  and  at  night- 
time, the  wife  of  the  magician  asked  him,  '  How  camest 
thou  to  be  presented  with  such  gifts  ?'    The  magician  re- 


*  Among  the  Mongolians  and  Calmncs.  like  all  the  other  Asiatic 
nations,  it  is  the  custom  to  lead  draught  oxen  by  the  sticks,  which 
are  drawn  through  their  noses  for  that  purpose. — B. 
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plied,  *  I  have  eured  the  sidmeM  of  the  Chtn^  and  eon- 
somed  with  fire  two  Mangusch.'  At  th^se  word*  the  rt* 
plied)  'Verily,  thou  hatt  behaved  very  foolishly.  After 
such  a  beneficial  act,  to  desire  nothing  but  nos^-atieikt 
for  cattle !    To-morrow  I  myself  will  go  to  the  Ohaa.' 

On  the  morrow  the  wife  drew  nigh  unto  the  Chan,  and 
presented  unto  him  a  letter  from  the  magidaa,  and  in  this 
letter  stood  the  following  words  >— *  Beeavaa  the  magician 
was  aware  that  of  the  great  evil  of  the  Chan,  a  lesser  evil 
still  remained  behind— he  desired  of  him  the  hoae-sticks. 
l^hat  he  is  to  receive  as  a  reward,  that  depends  upon  the 
pleasure  of  the  Chan.' 

*  He  is  right,'  replied  the  Chan,  and  summoned  the 
magician,  with  his  father  and  mother,  and  all  his  relatives 
before  him,  and  received  them  with  every  demonstration  of 
honour.  *  But  for  you  I  should  have  died— the  kingdom 
would  have  been  annihilated — the  ministers  and  all  the 
people  been  consumed  as  the  food  of  the  Mangusch.  Since, 
therefore,  thy  wife  is  so  intelligeht,  I,  too,  will  take  her 
to  wife.'*  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken  he  took  her  to 
wife. 

'  Both  man  and  wife  were  intelligent,*  exclaimed  the 
Son  of  the  Chan. 

*  Ruler  of  Destiny,'  replied  Ssidi,  *  Thou  hast  spoken 
words!  Swarwala  misdood  jakzang!'  Thus  spake  he» 
and  burst  from  the  sack  through  the  air. 


*  Since  Polyandry  prevailed  in  the  kingdom  of  this  Chan,  the 
magician  waa  bound  to  consider  himself  highly  honoured  in  pos- 
sessing a  wife  in  common  with  the  Chan. — B. 
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Ssidi's  fourth  relation  treats  of  the  MagicisB  with  the 
head  of  the  Swine. 


NoTB. — The  manner  in  which  the  magician  of  the  present  story 
converts  liis  accidentally  acquired  information  into  a  seemingly 
magical  knowledge  of  persons  and  events,  must  recal  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader  the  English  story  of  the  '  Conjuror  and  the  Turlcey- 
cock ;'  in  which  a  poor  fellow  undertakes  to  discover  the  thieves 
who  had  robbed  a  certain  neblenftn  of  his  property,  and  who  does 
so,  not  by  his  extraordinary  skill,  but  by  his  accidental  remail'ka 
astounding  the  guilty  parties,  and  inducing  them  to  confess  their 
misdeeds  to  him.  The  German  story  of  '  2>oefor  AUmtaend,'  in 
Gkimii's  finder  und  Hans  Marehen,  Bund  2.  turns  on  the  same 
idea,  which  we  have  seen  expanded  under  the  hands  of  a  Voltaxbb^ 
into '  Zadig.' 


6.— THE  HISTORY  OP  SUNSHINE  AND  HIS 

BROTHER. 

As  the  Chan's  son  was  journeying  ialong  as  before, 
laden  with  Ssidi,  Ssidi  enquired  of  him  as  formerly,  who 
should  tell  a  tale  ?  But  the  don  of  the  Chan  shook  his 
head  without  speaking  a  word,  and  Ssidi  began  as 
follows  :— 

Many  years  ago,  Guchanasschang  reigned  over  a  certain 
happy  land.    This  Chan  had  a  wite,  and.  \>^  \k«t  ^  ^^xx^ 
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whose  name  was  Sunshine,  (Narrani  Garral.)  Upon  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  the  Chan  married  a  second ;  and  by 
her  likewise  he  had  a  son,  and  the  name  of  his  second  son 
was  Moonshine,  (Ssarrani  Garral.)  A.nd  when  both  these 
sons  were  grown  up,  the  wife  of  the  Chan  thought  to  her- 
self, '  So  long  as  Sunshine  the  elder  brother  lives.  Moon- 
shine the  younger  will  never  be  Chan  over  this  land.' 

Some  time  after  this,  the  wife  of  the  Chan  fell  sick,  and 
tossed  and  tumbled  about  on  her  bed  from-  the  seeming 
agony  she  endured.  And  the  Chan  enquired  of  her, 
'  What  can  be  done  for  you,  my  noble  spouse  V  To  these 
words  the  wife  of  the  Chan  replied,  *  Even  at  the  time  I 
dwelt  with  my  parents,  I  was  subject  to  this  sickness.  But 
now  it  is  become  past  bearing.  I  know  indeed  but  one 
way  of  removing  it;  and  that  way  is  so  impracticable, 
that  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  but  to  die.'  Heretipon 
spake  the  Chan,  '  Say  unto  me  this  way  of  help;  and 
though  it  should  cost  me  half  my  kingdom,  thou  shalt 
have  it.  Tell  me  what  thou  requirest  ?^  Thus  spake  he, 
and  his  wife  replied  with  the  following  words  :  *  If  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  Chan's  sons  were  roasted  in  the  fat  of 
the  Gunsa.*— But  thou  wilt  not  of  course  sacrifice  Sun- 
shine for  this  purpose,  and  I  myself  bare  Moonshine,  his 
heart  shall  not  pass  down  my  throat.  So  that  there  is  now 
nothing  left  for  me  but  to  die.'  The  Chan  replied,  *  Of  a 
surety  Sunshine  is  my  son,  and  inexpressibly  dear  unto 
me ;  but  in  order  that  I  may  not  lose  thee,  I  will  to-morrow 
deliver  him  over  to  the  Jargatschi,  (the  servants  of 
justice.)' 


*  As  none  of  the  Calmucs  could  describe  the  Gunza,  with  suffi- 
cient precision,  the  European  name  of  the  beast  must  remain 
uakaown.^B. 
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Moonshine  overheard  these  words,  and  hastened  to  his 
brother,  and  said,  *  To-morrow  they  will  murder  thee.' 
When  he  had  related  all  the  circumstances,  the  brother 
replied,  *  Since  it  is  so,  do  you  remain  at  home,  honouring 
your  father  and  mother.  The  time  of  my  flight  is  come:' 
Then  said  Moonshine  with  a  troubled  heart,  'Alone  I  will 
not  remain,  but  I  will  follow  thee,  whithersoever  thou 
goest.' 

Because  the  following  day  was  appointed  for  the  murder, 
the  two  brothers  took  a  sack  with  Baling-cakes  from  the 
altar,  crept  out  at  night,  for  it  was  the  night  of  the  full  moon, 
from  the  palace,  journeyed  on  day  and  night  through  a  moun- 
tainous country,  until  they  at  length  arrived  at  the  course 
of  a  dried-up  river.  Because  their  provender  was  exhaust- 
ed, because  the  river  afforded  no  water.  Moonshine  fell  to 
the  earth  utterly  exhausted.  Then  spake  the  elder  brother 
full  of  affliction,  '  1  will  go  and  seek  water,  but  do  you 
watch  an  instant  until  I  come  down  from  the  high  places.' 

After  some  vain  attempts  Sunshine  returned  and  found 
that  his  brother  had  departed  this  life.  After  he  had  with 
great  tenderness  covered  the  body  of  his  brother  with 
stones,  he  wandered  overhigh  mountains, and  then  arrived 
at  the  entrance  of  a  cave.  Within  the  cave  sate  an  aged 
Arschi.  *  Whence  comest-^ou  ?'  enquired  the  old  man, 
'  thy  countenance  betokeneth  deep  affliction.'  And  when 
the  youth  had  related  all  that  had  passed,  the  old  man 
taking  with  him  the  means  of  awakening  the  dead,  went 
with  the  youth  to  the  grave,  and  called  Moonshine  back  to 
life.  *  Will  ye  be  unto  me  as  sons  V  Thus  spake  the  old 
man,  and  the  two  young  men  became  as  sons  unto  him. 

Not  far  from  this  place,  there  reigned  a  mighty  ChAA.  Q>1 
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fearful  power.  And  the  time  was  approAcfaibg  in  this 
country,  when  the  fields  were  watered^  but  the  crocodiles 
prevented  this.  These  crocodiles  frequented  a  marsh  at  the 
source  of  the  river,  and  would  not  allow  the  water  to 
stream  forth,  until  such  times  as  a  Son  of  the  Tiger* 
year*  had  been  offered  to  them  as  food.  After  a  time  it 
happened  that  when  search  had  been  made  in  vain  for  a 
Son  of  the  Tiger-year,  certain  people  drew  nigh  unto  the 
Chan  and  said,  *  Near  unto  the  source  of  the  river, 
dwelleth  the  old  Arschi,  and  with  him  a  Son  of  the  Tiger- 
year.  Thither  led  we  our  cattle  to  drink,  and  we  saw 
him.* 

When  he  heard  this,  the  Chan  said,  *6o  and  fetch 
him.* 

Accordingly  the  messengers  were  dispatched  for  him, 
and  when  they  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  the 
Arschi  himself  came  forth.  'What  is  it  that  ye  seek 
here  V  enquired  the  aged  Arschi.  '  The  Chan,*  replied 
they,  *  speaketh  to  thee  thus.  Thou  hast  a  Son  of  the 
Tiger-year.  My  kingdom  hath  need  of  him.  Send  him 
unto  me.*  But  the  Arschi  said,  *  Who  could  have  told 
you  so  ?    Who  indeed  would  dwell  with  an  old  Arschi  ?* 

Thus  speaking  he  retired  into  his  cave,  closed  the  door 
after  him,  and  concealed  the  youth  in  a  stone  chest,  placed 
the  lid  over  him,  and  cemented  up  the  crevices  with  clay. 


*  Every  year  has  its  peculiar  name,  and  those  bom  in  any  year 
are  called  by  the  Calmucs,  children  of  that  ^ear ;  and  many  of  the 
«eremooies  of  the  Calmuc  ritual  depend  upon  this  point.  For  ex-> 
ample,  those  born  in  tiger-year  are  buried  with  their  faces  towards 
the  East ;  those  born  in  horse-  year,  with  their  faces  towards  the 
Sou^-^Xd. 
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as  if  it  was  from  the  distillation  of  Aimck.*  But  the 
messengers  having  broken  down  the  door,  thrust  them- 
selves into  the  cave,  searched  it,  and  then  said,  *  Since  he 
whom  we  sought  is  not  here,  we  are  determined  that 
nothing  shall  be  left  in  the  cave.'  Thus  speaking,  they 
drew  their  swords,  and  the  youth  said,  out  of  fear  for  the 
Arschi,  *  Hurt  not  my  father,  I  am  here.* 

And  when  the  youth  was  come  forth,  the  messenger 
took  him  with  them,  but  the  Arschi  they  left  behind  them 
weeping  and  sorrowing.  When  the  youth  entered  into  the 
palace  of  the  Chan,  the  daughter  of  the  Chan  beheld  him, 
was  inflamed  with  love  for  him,  and  encircled  his  neck 
with  her  arms.  But  the  attendants  addressied  the  Chan 
saying,  **  To-day  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  casting  of 
the  Son  of  the  Tiger-year  into  the  waters."  Upon  &is 
the  Chan  said — *  Let  him  then  becast  into  the  waters!'  But 
when  they  would  have  led  him  forth  for  that  purpose,  the 
daughter  of  the  Chan  spake  and  said,  *Cast  him  not  into 
the  waters,  or  cast  me  into  the  waters  with  him.'  And 
when  the  Chan  heard  these  words,  he  was  angered  and  said, 
'Because  this  maiden  careth  so  little  for  the  welfare  of 
the  kingdom  over  which  I  am  Chan,  let  her  be  bound  fast 
unto  the  Son  of  the  Tiger»year,  and  let  them  be  cast  to- 
gether into  the  waters.'  And  the  attendants  said,  *  It 
shall  be  according  as  you  have  commanded.' 

And  when  the  youth  was  bound  fast,  and  with  the  maiden 
cast  into  the  waters,  he  cried  out,  *  Since  I  am  the  Son  of 
the  Tiger-year,  it  is  certainly  lawful  for  them  to  cast  me  into 
the  waters,  but  why  should  this  charming  maiden  die ;  who 
so  loveth  me?'     But  the  maiden  said  'Since  I  am  but 


•  Among  the  plates  which  illustrate  Tuuiiau'a  Tt%NA*,  x^  wwi 
of  a  similar  Thibetian  spparatas  for  diitUlaUoti.— B. 
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ao  unworthy  creature,  it  ii  oeftaialy  Uwfiil  for  them  to  east 
me  into  the  waters,  h«it  wherefore  do  they  cast  in  this 
beanteoot  yooth  ?" 

Now  the  crocodiles  heard  these  words,  feH  eompassios, 
and  placed  the  lovors  once  more  upon  the  shore.  And  no 
sooner  had  this  hi^ipened,  than  the  streams  began  to  flow 
again.  And  when  they  were  thns  saved,  the  maiden  said 
to  the  youth  'Come  with  me  I  pray  you  unto  the  Palace  V 
and  he  replied,  *  When  I  have  sought  out  my  father  Arschi 
then  will  I  come,  and  we  will  liye  together  unseveted  as 
man  and  wife.' 

Accordingly  the  youth  returned  to  the  cave  of  the  old 
Arschi,  and  knocked  at  the  door.  *  I  am  thy  son  !*  said 
he.  '  My  son !'  replied  the  old  man,  *  has  the  Chan  taken 
and  slain ;  therefore  it  is  that  I  sit  here  and  weep.*  At 
these  words  the  youth  replied,  <  Of  a  verity  I  am  thy  son^ 
The  Chan  indeed  bade  them  cast  me  into  the  waters,  but 
because  the  crocodiles  devoured  me  not,  I  am  returned  with 
you.    Weep  not,  oh  my  father/ 

Arschi  opened  the  door.  But  Arschi  had  suffered  his 
beard  and  the  hair  of  his  head  to  grow,  so  that  he  looked 
like  a  dead  man.  Sunshine  washed  him  therefore  with  milk 
and  with  water,  and  aroused  him  by  tender  words,  from 
his  great  sorrow. 

Now  when  the  maiden  returned  back  again  to  the  palace, 
the  Chan  and  the  whole  people  were  exceedingly  amazed. 
*  The  crocodiles,*  they  exclaimed,  *  have,  contrary  to  their 
wont,  felt  compassion  for  this  maiden  and  spared  her. 
This  is  indeed  a  very  wonder.'  So  the  whole  people  pass- 
ed around  the  maiden,*  bowing  themselves  down  before 
her.     But  the  Chan  said,  *  That  the  maiden  is  returned  is 

*  See  llole  page  ^.— 1Lt>. 
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indeed  yery  good.  But  the  Son  of  the  Tiger-year  is  assur- 
edly devoured/  At  these  words,  his  daughter  replied 
unto  him,  *  The  Son  of  the  Tiger-year  assuredly  n  not  de- 
voured. On  account  of  his  goodness  hb  life  was  spared 
him.* 

And  when  she  said  this,  all  were  more  than  ever  sur- 
prised. *  Arise,'  said  the  Chan  to  his  ministers,  *  lead 
this  youth  thither.*  Agreeably  to  these  commands,  the 
ministers  hastened  to  the  cave  of  the  aged  Arschi.  Both 
Arschi  and  the  youth  arose,  and  when  they  approached 
unto  the  dwelling  of  the  Chan,  the  Chan  said,  *  Fbr  the 
mighty  benefits  which  this  youth  has  conferred  upon  us  and 
upon  our  dominions,  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  go  forth 
to  meet  him.' 

Thus  spoke  he»  and  he  went  forth  to  meet  the  youth,  and 
led  him  into  the  interior  of  the  palace,  and  placed  him 
upon  one  of  the  seats  appropriated  to  the  nobles.  *  Oh  thou 
most  wondrous  youth  !*  he  exclaimed,  *  art  thou  indeed 
the  son  of  the  Arschi  V  The  youth  replied,  .*  I  am  the 
son  of  a  Chan.  But  because  my  step-mother,  out  of  the 
love  she  bare  to  her  own  son,  sought  to  slay  me,  I  fled, 
and,  accompanied  by  my  younger  brother,  arrived  at  the 
cave  of  the  aged  Arschi.' 

When  the  Son  of  the  Chan  related  all  this,  the  Chan 
loaded  him  with  honours,  and  gave  his  daughters  fbr  wives 
unto  the  two  brothers,  and  sent  them  with  many  costly 
gifts  and  a  goodly  retinue,  home  to  their  own  kingdom. 
Thither  they  went,  drew  nigh  unto  the  palace,  and  wrote  a 
letter  as  follows : — •  To  the  Chan  their  father,  the  two 
brothers  are  returned  back  again.' 

Now  their  father  and  mother  had  for  many  years  be- 
wailed the  Joss  of  both  their   sons,  ^udi  X\iw  ^q\\^^^ 
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hftd  rendered   them  so  gloomy  tbmt  they  remained  ever 
•lone. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter  they  tent  forth  a  large  body 
of  people  to  meet  their  diildren.  But  because  the  wife  of 
the  Chan  saw  both  the  youths  approaching  with  costly 
gifts  and  a  goodly  retinue,  so  great  was  her  enry  that  she 
spat  blood  and  died. 

*  She  was  very  justly  served  !*  exclaimed  the  Son  of  the 
Chan. 

*  Ruler  of  Destiny,  thou  hast  spoken  words  I  Ssarwala 
missdood  jonkzang.'  Thus  spake  Ssidi,  and  burst  from 
the  sack  through  the  air. 

Thus  Ssidi's  fifth  relation  treats  of  Sunshine  and  his 
brother. 

NoTB. — The  commencement  of  the  present  tale  is  founded  on  a 
motive  of  actioo«  very  common  in  the  legendary  tales  of  Europe, 
the  love  of  a  mother  for  her  own  child,  in  preference  to  her  step- 
child; similar  consequences,  too,  are  frequently  described  as  re- 
sulting from  this  parental  anxiety,  prevailing  over  a  sense  of  moral 
right,  when  the  desire  of  forwarding  the  interest  of  her  own  child 
prompts  the  step-mother  to  consent  or  plot  the  murder  of  the  child 
of  her  husband. 

The  crocodiles  of  the  present  story,  in  their  influence,  in  their 
being  objects  of  sacrifice,  and  their  dwelling  place,  and  power  of 
hindering  the  rivers  from  flowing  through  the  land,  are  clearly  iden- 
tical with  the  frogs  or  crocodile-frogs  of  the  third  story  of  the  pre- 
sent series. 

Query, — Have  the  sacrifices  here  alluded  to,  any  connexion  wit'  • 
propitiatory  offerings,  with  X\\e  nvcvj  o^  ensuring  the  overflowings 
of  the  Nile  ? 
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7.— OP  THE  WONDERFUL  MAN  WHO  OVERCAME 

THE  CHAN. 

When  the  Son  of  the  Chan  had  proceeded  as  formerly 
to  seize  the  dead  one,  then  spake  he  the  threatening  words, 
seized  upon  Ssidi,  thrust  him  into  the  sack,  tied  the  sack 
fast,  ate  of  the  hutter-cakes,  and  journeyed  forth  with  his 
burden.  After  Ssidi  had,  as  before,  asked  who  should 
tell  the  tale,  and  the  Son  of  the  Chan  had  replied  by 
merely  shaking  his  head,  Ssidi  began  the  following 
relation : — 

A  long,  long  time  ago,  there  lived  in  the  land  of 
Barschiss,  a  wild  high-spirited  man,  who  would  not  allow 
any  one  to  be  above  him.  Then  spake  the  Chan  of  the 
kingdom,  full  of  displeasure,  to  him,  *  Away  with  thee, 
thou  good  for  nothing  one !  Away  with  thee,  to  some 
other  kingdom  !'  Thus  spake  he,  and  the  wild  man  de* 
parted  forth  out  of  the  country. 

On  his  journey,  he  arrived  about  mid-day  at  a  forest, 
where  he  found  the  body  of  a  horse  which  had  been  sud- 
denly killed,  and  he  accordingly  cut  off  its  head,  fastened 
it  to  his  girdle,  and  climbed  up  a  tree. 

About  midnight,  there  assembled  a  host  of  Tschadkurrs , 
(evil-spirits,)  mounted  upon  horses  of  bark,  wearing  like- 
wise caps  of  bark,  and  they  placed  themselves  around  the 
■tree.     Afterwards  there  assembled  together  other  Tschad- 
kurrs, mounted  upon  horses  of  paper,  «xid.'V)A.VYo%  cv^^  ^H. 
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paper  on  their  heftds,  and  they  likewise  placed  themselves 
around  the  tree. 

During  the  time  that  those  who  were  assembled  were 
partaking  of  various  choice  viands  and  liquors,  the  man 
peeped  anxiously  down  from  the  tree,  and  as  he  was 
doing  so,  the  horse's  head  fell  down  from  his  belt,  the 
Tschadkurrs  were  thereby  ezceedii^ly  alarmed;  so  much, 
that  they  fled  hither  and  thither,  uttering  fearful  cries. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  man  descended  from 
the  tree,  and  said,  *  This  night,  there  was  in  this  spot 
many  choice  viands  and  liquors,  and  now  they  are  all 
vanished.*  And  while  he  was  thus  speaking,  he  found  a 
brandy  flask,  and  as  he  was  anxious  for  something  to 
drink,  he  immediately  applied  the  flask,  which  he  had 
found,  to  his  lips  ;  when  suddenly  there  sprung  out  of  it, 
meat  and  cakes,  and  other  delicacies  fit  for  eating.  '  This 
flask,'  cried  he,  '  is  of  a  surety  a  wishing  flask,  which 
will  procure  him  who  has  it,  every  thing  he  desires.  I 
will  take  the  flask  with  me.* 

And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  continued  his  jour- 
ney, until  he  met  with  a  man  holding  a  sword  in  his  hand. 
*  Wherefore,'  cried  he,  *  dost  thou  carry  that  sword  in  thine 
hand  V  And  the  man  answered,  *  This  sword  is  called 
Kreischwinger,  and  when  I  say  to  it— Kreischwinger,  thither 
goes  a  man  who  has  taken  such  a  thing  from  me,  follow 
him  and  bring  it  back — Kreischwinger  goes  forth,  kills  the 
man,  and  brings  me  my  property  back  again.'  To  this,  the 
first  replied,  '  Out  of  this  vessel  springeth  every  thing 
you  desire  ;  let  us  exchange.'  So  accordingly  they  made 
an  exchange,  and  when  the  man  went  away  with  the  flask, 
he  who  now  owned  the  sword,  said,  *  Kreischwinger,  go 
forth  and  bring  me  "b^^ck  lo^fLa.'&V?    ^o\\\ft  vn^^  ^^tit 
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forth,  smote  his  former  master  dead,   and  brought  the 
golden  vessel  back  again. 

And  when  he  had  journeyed  a  little  farther,  he  met  a 
man,  holding  in  his  hand  an  iron  hammer-^*  Wherefore/ 
cried  he,  *  dost  thou  hold  this  hammer  in  thine  hand.?* — 
To  this  question  the  other  replied,  '  When  I  strike  the . 
earth  nine  times  with  this  hammer,  there  immediately  arises 
a  wall  of  iron,  nine  pillars  high.'  *  Then,'  said  th^^rst, 
*  let  us  make  an  exchange.'  And  when  the  exchange 
was  made,  he  cried  out,  *  Kreischwinger,  go  forth  and< 
bring  me  back  my  golden  vessel !' 

After  Kreisscb winger  had  slain  the  msm,  and  brought, 
back  the  golden  vessel,  the  man  journeyed  on  until  he  en- 
countered another  man,  carrying  in  his  bosom  a  sack,  made, 
of  goat-skin,  and  he  asked  him,  *  Wherefore  keepest  thoAi' 
that  sack  ?'  To  this  question  the  other  replied,  *  This 
sack  is  a  very  wonderful  thing.  When  you  shake  this 
sack,  it  rains ;  and  if  you  shake  it  very  hard,  it  rains  very 
heavily.'  Hereupon  the  owner  of  the  flask  said,  '  Let  us 
change  V  and  they  changed  accordingly ;  and  the  sword 
went  forth,  slew  the  man,  and  returned  back  to  its  master 
with  the  golden  vessel. 

And  when  the  man  found  himself  in  the  possession  of 
all  these  wonderful  things,  he  said  unto  himself,  '  The ' 
Chan  of  my  country  is,  indeed,  a  very  cruel  man ;  never- 
theless, I  will  turn  back  unto  my  native  land.*  And  when 
he  had  thus  considered,  he  turned  back  again,  and  con- 
cealed himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  royal  palace. 

And  about  midnight,  he  struck  the  earth  nine  times 
with  his  iron  hammer,  and  there  arose  an  iron  wall  nine 
pillars  high. 

e2 
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On  the  following  morning,  the  Chan  arose,  and  said, 
*  During  the  night  I  have  heard  a  mighty  tock,  took,  at  the 
back  of  the  palace.'  Thereupon,  the  wife  of  the  Chan 
looked  out  and  said,  *  At  the  back  of  the  palace,  there 
stands  an  iron  wall  nine  pillars  high.'  Thus  spake  she, 
and  the  Chan  replied,  full  of  anger,  *  The  wild,  high- 
spirited  man  has,  of  a  surety,  erected  this  iron  wall ;  but 
we  shall  see  whether  he  or  I  will  be  the  conqueror.* 

And  when  he  had  spoken  these  words,  the  Chan  com- 
manded all  the  people  to  take  fuel  and  bellows,  and  to 
make  the  iron  wall  red-hot  on  every  side.  Thereupon 
there  was  an  immense  fire  kindled,  and  the  Wonderful  Man 
found  himself,  with  his  mother,  within  the  walls  of  iron. — 
He  himself  was  on  the  upper  pillars,  but  his  mother  was 
on  the  eighth.  And  because  the  red  heat  first  reached  the 
mother,  she  exclaimed  unto  her  son,  '  The  fires  which  the 
Chan  has  commanded  the  people  to  kindle,  will  destroy 
the  iron  wall,  and  we  shall  both  die.'  But  the  son  replied, 
'  Have  no  fear,  mother,  for  I  can  find  means  to  prevent  it.' 

And  when  he  had  spoken  these  words,  he  shook  the 
sack  of  goat-skin,  and  there  descended  heavy  rain  and  ex- 
tinguished the  fire.  And  after  that,  he  shook  the  sack 
still  more  forcibly,  that  there  arose  around  them  a  mighty 
sea  which  carried  away  both  the  fuel  and  the  bellows 
which  the  people  had  collected. 

*  Thus,  then,  the  Wonderful  Man,  gained  the  mastery  over 
the  Chan,'  exclaimed  the  Son  of  the  Chan. 

*  Ruler  of  Destiny,  thou  hast  spoken  words !  Ssarwala 
missdood  jakzang  !'  Thus  spake  he,  and  burst  from  the 
sack  through  the  air. 

Thus  Ssidi's  sixt\i  Te\at\OTv  iieats  of  the  Wonderful  Man 
who  overpowered  tVie  C\xa.iv. 
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NoTB.^In  the  note  to  the  third  story  of  the  present  collection, 
we  have  had  occasion  to  introduce  a  number  of  instances  of  coinci- 
dences between  the  fictions  of  Asia  and  of  Europe.  The  present 
relation  of  Ssidi  necessarily  calls  forth  farther  proofs  of  such 
identity ;  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass  over  the  various  ma- 
chinery of  this  obviously  imperfect  or  fragmentary  legend  without 
dilating,  somewhat  copiously,  on  the  connexion  which  exists  be- 
tween the  magical  agents  introduced  Mo  it,  ^nd  those  which 
have  so  long  figured  among  the  traditions  of  the  western  world. 

We  will  not  stop  to  enquire  as  to  the  relationship  which  the 
horse's  head;  tied  by  the  hero  to  his  girdle,  may  bear  to  the  head- 
less horses  of  European  romance,  but  proceed  at  once  to  mark 
the  identity  of  the  '  Wonderful  Flask,'  wtth  that  which  Mick  Pur- 
>cell  obtained  in  exchange  for  his  cow.-— See  Legend  of  Bottle  Hill.-^ 
Crofton  Csokxr's  Fairy  Legen4$,  vol.  1,  p.  73 — 89. 

Mick  Purcell's  bottle  is  the  Irish  type  of  one  of  the  most  po- 
pular '  Gifts  of  Fairy '  to  be  found  in  the  imaginary  regions  of  tra  • 
dition,  and  of  which,  as  the  late  learned  Editor  of  Warton,  Mr. 
Price,  says,  very  properly.  '  The  earliest  notice  to  be  found  is  the 
Widow's  Cruse'  of  the  Old  Testament.— (2  Kings,  chap,  i v.) 

While  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  whole 
of  that  gentleman's  observations  on  the  nature  of  these  '  Miracu- 
lous Agencies.'— (Waston'8  EnglUh  Poetry,  vol.  i,  p.  66,  et  $eq.) 

'  A  still  more  favourite  ornament  of  popidur  fiction,  is  the  highly 
gifted  object  which  is  to  supply  the  fortunate  owner  with  the  gra- 
tification of  some  particular  wish,  or  to  famish  him  with  the  golden 
means  of  satisfying  every  want.    In  British  fable,  this  property  has 
been  given  to  the  dish  or  napkin  of  RhyddercYi.  t\i«  %c\io\«t .  n«\&s>^ 
Jii0  the  table  or  tabie-cioth,  introdnced  into  a  v«tV«l^  q\  ^ 
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tales,  no  sooner  received  its  mister's  comnaitds,  fhan  it  beciame 
covered  with  a  sumptuous  banquet.  The  comterpiurt  of  Rhyd- 
derch's  dish,  i^  to  be  found  in  anothisr  Britikh  marvel,  the  Horn  of 
Bran,  which  spontaneously  produced  Whatever  liquor  was  called 
for ;  and  a  repetition  of  the  same  fdta  occurs  in  the  gobt^t  given 
by  Oberon  to  Huon  of  Bourdeaux; 'Which,  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
man.  became  filled  with  the  most  costly  wtne.  In  Fortunatus.  and 
those  tales,  which  are  either  imitations  of  his  adventures,  or  copied 
from  a  common  original,  an  inexhaustible  purse  is  made  to  meet 
the  demands  6f  every  occasion  :  while  in  others,  a  bird,  a  tree,  and 
-even  the  human  person,  are  made  to  generate  in  the  same  mira- 
culous manner  a  daily  provision  of  gold.* 

'  A  modification  of  the  same  idea  is  also  found  in  the  basket  ol 
Gwyddno,  which  no  sooner  received  a  deposit  of  food  for  one.  than 
the  gift  became  multiplied  into  a  supply  for  a  hundred ;  or  in  those 
stories  where  the  charity  bestowed  upon  the  houseless  wanderer  is 
rewarded  by  an  endless  stock  of  some  requisite  article  of  subsistence. 
In  Hellenic  fable  we  have,  already,  seen  the  dart  of  Apollo  en- 
abling Abaris  to  live  without  appearing  to  partake  of  sustenance ; 
and  the  narrative  of  Cleombrotus,  also  noticed  before,  seems  to  im- 
ply some  similar  resource  on  the  part  of  his  eastern  traveller. 
Another  mysterious  personage  of  early  Grecian  fable,  and  whose 
goetic  practices,  like  those  of  Abaris,  have  secured  for  him  a  dubious 
fame,  is  Epimenides  the  Cretan.    Of  him  we  are,  also,  told  that  he 
was  never  known  to  eat,  but  that  he  allayed  his  hunger  by  occa- 
sionally tasting  a  precious   edible,  bestowed  upon   him   by    the 
nymphs  ;  and  which  he  carefully  kept  preserved  in  an  ox's  hoof.— 
The  popular  creed  of  AUVca,  vi\v\CiYv  acetcvs  \o  Xvw^  ^«Ughted  in  in- 
vesting the  Theban  HexcuVea  vj\\.\v   mutfcv.  Wiift  ^iMxv«i  "aJ««j\ix^>j^ 
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that  northern  fable  has  gathered  round  the  person  of  Thor,  had  re- 
course <o  a  similar  invention,  as  the  only  appropriate  neans  of 
appeasing  this  divinity's  ravenous  appetite .  It  has«  accordingly, 
conferred  upon  him  the  horn  of  Araalthea.  the  fruit  of  his  victory 
over  the  river 'god  Achelous;  and.  of  which,  the  earliest  tradition  on 
record  has  given  the  popular  view  of  its  powers,  that  it  never  failed 
to  produce  a  constant  store  of  food.  As  sueh,  it  becomes  identified 
with  the  iEthiopian  fable  of  the  sun,  mentioned  by  Herodotus ;  but 
in  later  fictions,  this  idea  has  been  refined  into  a  horn,  containing 
every  possible  delicacy  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  overflowing  with 
all  earthly  good,  and  conferring  wealtti  and  prosperity  upon  every 
one  who  might  chance  to  possess  it.' 

Ms.  Price  then  refers  to  the  '  Holy  Graal/  the  subject  of  such  a 
numerous  cycle  of  Middle  Age  romances,  and  which  is  i^in  con 
nected  with  the  '  divining  cup  of  Joseph ;'  but  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  referring  our  readers  to  his  learned  notices  upon  the 
subject,  that  we  may  make  some  allusions  to  other  parts  of  the 
tale,  which  has  called  forth  this  somewhat  lengthy  ^ote. 

In  the  Irish  legend,  to  which  we  have  before  referred,  mention  is 
made  of  another  bottle,  from  which  issued  '  two  great  stout  men 
with  big  cudgels ;'  and  these,  again,  find  a  parallel  in  the  '  Kreis- 
schwinger'  of  Ssidi's  present  relation ;  and  this  again,  with  '  The 
Avenging  Cudgel,'  which  figures  among  the  Traditions  of  Germany, 
either  in  the  shape  which  we  have  just  named — as  the  sword  which 
slays  all  who  are  before  it,  at  the  words.  'Heads  off!' — or  as  the 
wonderful  sword,  Balmung  or  Mimung. 

Whether  the  hammei  is  allied  to  the  hammer  of  Thor,  we  cannot 
take  upon  us  to  assert ;  nor  do  we  at  this  moment  ceooWftcX.  ^  ^^t- 
respoadiag  myth  with  the  goat-skin  lac^L,  ttom  ^YiVOci  Vr»  \^va  n«*^ 
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slnh«:lHitw«tkiiik  o«r  rtudm  wflU  agnt  frttli  whthattlMM* 
eolMidnott  bttwwa  tlM  fietioM  of  tlM  KMt,  nd  df  tlw  WMt.  < 
•otto  all  aoddrntal. 


8.^-^F  THE  BIRD-HAN. 

When  the  Son  of  the  Chan  had  done  aa  formeily,  apoken 
the  thveatening  worda  and  earned  off  Sstdi—Saldi  aaked 
him,  aa  before,  to  tell  a  tale;  bnt  the  Son  of  the  Chen 
ahook  hia  head,  without  apeaking  a  word,  and  Saidi  hegtn 
aafoUowa:— • 

Intimea  gone  by,  there  lived  in  a  blooming  eonntrj,.  a 
£Uiher  of  a  family,  with  three  daughtera,  who  had  daily,  by 
turns,  to  watch  orer  the  calvet.  Now  it  once  happened, 
during  the  time  that  the  eldest  sister  should  have  been 
watching  the  caWes,  that  she  fell  asleep,  and  one  of  them 
was  lost.  And  when  the  maiden  awoke  and  missed  the 
calf,  she  arose  and  went  forth  to  seek  it,  and  wandered 
about  until  she  reached  a  large  house  with  a  red  door.' 

She  went  in,  and  then  came  to  a  golden  door,  next  to 
that  to  a  silver  one,  and  last  of  all  to  a  brasen  door.  After 
she  had  likewise  opened  this  door  she  found,  close  to  the 
entrance  of  it,  a  cage  decorated  with  gold  and  all  manner  of 
costly  jewels ;  and  within  it,  on  a  perch,  there  stood  a 
white  bird.  • 

*  I  have  lost  a  calf,'  said  the  maiden,  '  and  am  come  hither 


*  The  Zagaom  Sehalmeha  of  the  orlgina],  means,  properly,  a  i 
def  of  great  owl.    The  tiauAstot  \a&  ex^K^vtft^NXsA  ^^tV^eil  meaning 
of  Vie  appellation.— B. 
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to  seek  it.'  At  these  words  the  bird  said,  *  If  thou  wilt 
become  my  wife,  I  will  find  the  calf  for  you,  but  not  with- 
out.' But  the  maiden  said,  *  That  may  not  be.  Among 
men,  birds  are  looked  upon  but  as  wild  creatures.  There- 
fore I  will  not  become  your  wife,  even  though,  through 
refusing,  I  lose  the  calf  for  erer.*  And  when  she  had  thus 
spoken,  she  returned  home  again. 

On  the  following  day  the  second  sister  went  forth  to 
tend  the  calves,  and  she  likewise  lost  one  of  them.  And 
it  happened  unto  her,  as  it  had  done  unto  the  eldest 
sister ;  and  she,  too,  refused  to  become  the  wife  of  the 
bird. 

At  last  the  youngest  sister  went  forth  with  the  calves, 
and  when  she  missed  one,  she,  too,  wandered  on  until  she 
reached  the  house  wherein  the  bird  resided.  And  the 
bird  said  unto  her  likewise,  *  If  thou  wilt  become  my  wife, 
I  will  procure  for  thee  the  calf  which  thou  hast  lost.'  *  Be 
it  according  to  thy  will.'  Thus  spake  she,  and  became  the 
wife  of  the  bird. 

After  some  time,  it  happened  that  a  mighty  thirteen 
days'  feast  was  held  at  a  large  pagoda  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  upon  this  occasion  a  number  of  persons  assembled 
together ;  and  among  the  rest,  the  wife  of  the  bird.  And 
she  was  the  foremost  among  the  women ;  but  among  the 
men,  the  most  noticed,  was  an  armed  man  who  rode  upon 
a  white  horse  three  times  round  the  assemblage.  And  all 
who  saw  him  exclaimed,  *  He  is  the  first.' 

And  when  the  woman  returned  home  again,  the  white 
bird  demanded  of  her,  *  Who  were  the  foremost  among 
the  men  and  the  women  who  were  there  assembled 
together  ?'    Then,  said  the  woman,  *  The  foremost  among 
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the  men  was  seated  upon  a  white  horse,  but  I  knew  him 
not.    The  foremost  of  the  women  was  myself.' 

And  for  eleven  days  did  these  things  so  fall  out.  But 
on  the  twelfth  day,  when  the  wife  of  the  bird  went  to  the 
assemblage,  she  sate  herself  down  near  an  old  woman.-— 
*  Who,'  said  the  old  woman,  *  is  the  first  in  the  assemblage 
this  day  V  To  this  question,  the  wife  of  the  bird  replied, 
'  Among  the  men,  the  rider  upon  the  white  horse  is  beyond 
all  comparison  the  foremost.  Among  the  women,  I  my- 
self am  so.  Would  that  I  were  bound  unto  this  man,  for 
my  husband  is  numbered  among  wild  creatures,  since  he 
is  nothing  but  a  bird.' 

Thus  spake  she,  weeping,  and  the  old  woman  replied  as 
follows :— '  Speak  ye  no  more  words  like  unto  these.— 
Amongst  the  assembled  women,  thou  art  in  all  things  the 
foremost.  But  the  rider  upon  the  white  horse  is  thine 
own  husband.  To-morrow  is  the  thirteenth  day  of  the 
feast.  Come  not  to-morrow  unto  the  feast,  but  remain  at 
home  behind  the  door,  until  thine  husband  opens  his  bird- 
house,  takes  his  steed  from  the  stable  and  rides  to  the 
feast.  Take  ye,  then,  the  open  bird-house  and  bum  it. — 
And  when  thou  hast  done  this,  thy  husband  will  remain 
henceforth  and  for  ever  in  his  true  form.^ 

The  wife  of  the  bird,  thereupon,  did  according  as  she 
had  been  told ;  and  when  the  bird-house  was  opened,  and 
her  husband  was  departed,  she  took  the  bird-house  and 
burned  it  upon  the  hearth.  And  when  the  sun  bowed 
down  towards  the  west,  the  bird  returned  home,  and  said 
to  his  wife,  *  What,  art  thou  already  returned?'  and  she 
said,  '  I  am  already  returned.'  Then,  said  her  husband, 
'  WheiQ  is   mybud-Viou^e^'     And  the  wife  replied,  *  I 
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have  burnt  it.'    And  he  siftid,  *  Barama,  that  is  a  pretty 
business — -thiit  bird-house  was  my  soul.' 

And  his  wife  was  troubled  and  said,  *  What  is  now  to 
be  done?'  To  these  words  the  bird  replied,  *  There  is 
nothing  can  be  done  now,  except  you  seat  ypurself  behind 
the  door,  itnd  there,  by  day  and  by  night,  keep  clattering  a 
sword.  But  if  the  clattering  sword  ceases,  the  Tschad- 
kurrs  will  carry  me  away.  Seven  days  and  seven  nights 
must  ye  thus  defend  me  froin  the  Tschadkiirrs  and  from 
the  Tftng&ri.' 

At  these  words  the  wife  took  the  sword,  propped  open 
her  eyelids  with  little  sticks,  and  watched  for  the  space  of 
six  nights.  On  the  seventh  night  her  eyelids  closed  for 
an  instant,  but  in  that  instant  the  Tschadkurrs  and  Tftn- 
gftri  suddenly  snatched  her  husband  away. 

Weeping  bitterly,  and  despising  all  nourishment,  the 
distracted  wife  ran  about  every  where,  crying  unceasingly, 
*  Alas,  my  bird-husband !  alas,  my  bird-husband ;' 

And  when  she  had  sought  for  him  day  and  night,  with- 
out finding  him,  she  heard  from  the  top  of  a  mountain  the 
voice  of  her  husband.  Following  the  sound,  she  dis- 
covered that  the  voice  proceeded  from  the  river.  She  ran 
to  the  river  and  there  discovered  her  husband  with  a  load 
of  tattered  boots  upon  his  back.  '  Oh,  my  heart  is  greatly 
rejoiced/  said  the  husband,  *  at  seeing  thee  once  more. 
I  am  forced  to  draw  water  for  the  Tschadkurrs  and  the 
T&ng&ri,  and  have  worn  out  all  these  boots  in  doing  so. — 
If  thou  wishest  to  have  me  once  again,  build  me  a  new 
bird-house,  and  dedicate  it  to  my  soul — then  I  shall 
come  back  again.' 

With  these  words  he  vanished  into  the  air.  But  the 
woman  betook  herself  home  to  tYie  Ykoxx^e  ^^\ti^  TfN»^^  -^ 
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iMW  bixd-lumM,  tad  dadicrttd  it  to  th«  kniI  of  her  kns- 
band.  At  length  tholiiidpnaa^ppttrad  tad  petdudhim- 
Mlf  on  tho  roof  tho  honto. 

*  Truly,  hit  wifo  wtt  ta  oieeUont  wife/  ezdaimod  the 
SonoftheOhaa. 

'  Bttler of  DeetiByt  thon  hMt  ipolnBwofdt!  Seonrala 
niftdood  Jaknag  f  That  iptke  Seidi,  tad  hnnt  from  the 
•Mk  through  the  air. 

That  Saidi'a  aerenthrdatioatreataoftheBird-BMui. 

Nota— TkelM-hatbaad  of  the  pmtmi  tale,  it  elenly  t»  be 
Idtalltedwtth  Sotaafde.the  beeateowSoe  of  theTii^iH.  who 
tgeiet  la  the  third  ttery  ef  this  coaeetioB.  For  hhitt  epoe  tiie 
ooaaeikm  between  thete  bbd-mea,  aad  fiiBlIer  Eeropeea  fieUoet. 
wetherefMe  refer  the  rtedw  to  the  aote  which  we  hsve  mppeaded 
to  the  tale  in  qveftloiL 

In  the  '  IrUh  Fairy  Tales.'  wo  meet  with  '  Sonl  Cnget/  '  things 
like  lobittr  pots,  ranged  along  tho  wall/  And  in  GsiMit'e  Dea^ 
tche  Sagtn,  similar  residences  for  tho  sonls  of  the  drowned  are  like- 
wise described.  In  the  present  story,  the  cage  is  the  cage  of  the 
bird,  and  appears  not  to  contain  the  soul,  but  to  beitself  the  aoaL 
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9.— OF  THE  PAINTER  AND  THE  WOOD  CARVER. 

When  the  Son  of  the  Chan  had,  as  on  all  the  former 
occasions,  spoken  the  words  of  threatening,  placed  the 
dead  one  in  the  sack,  and  journeyed  forth  with  him,  Ssidi 
spake  this  time  also  as  follows : — *  The  dayis  long,  and  the 
distant  journey  will  tire  us,  do  you  relate  a  tale  unto  me, 
or  I  will  relate  one  unto  you.'  But  the  Son  of  the  Chan 
shook  his  head,  without  saying  a  word,  and  Ssidi  began  as 
follows  :— 

Many  years  ago,  there  lived  in  the  land  of  Gujassmunn, 
a  Chan,  whose  name  was  Gunisschang.  This  Chan,  how« 
ever,  died,  and  his  son .  Chamuk  Sakiktschi  was  elected 
Chan  in  his  place.  Now  there  lived  among  the  people  of 
that  country,  a  painter  and  a  wood  carver,  who  bore  simi- 
lar names,  and  were  inimically  disposed  towards  each 
other. 

Once  upon  a  time,  the  painter  Gunga  drew  nigh  unto 
the  Chan,  and  said  unto  him,  *Thy  father  hath  been 
borne  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Tftngftri,  and  hath  said  unto 
me,  *  Come  unto  me  V  Thither  I  went,  and  found  thy 
father  in  great  power  and  splendour :  and  have  brought 
for  you  this  letter  from  him.*  With  these  words  the 
painter  delivered  unto  the  Chan,  a  forged  letter,  the  con- 
tents of  which  were  as  follows  : — 

*  This  letter  is  addressed  to  my  son  Chamuk  Saki- 
ktschi : — 
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dom,  a  Cban,  mmed  GugulnkUdu.  Upon  the  death  of 
this  Chtn,  his  son,  who  was  of  great  reputation  and  worth, 
was  elected  Chan  in  his  place.  And  the  new  Chan  mar- 
ried a  wife  out  of  the  eastern  country,  but  he  loved  her 
not. 

One  berren  from  the  residence  of  the  Chan,  dwelt  a  man 
who  had  a  daughter  of  wonderful  abilities  and  extraordinary 
beauty.  The  Son  of  the  Chan  was  enamoured  of  this 
maiden,  and  visited  her  daily ;  until,  at  length,  the  Son 
of  the  Chan  fell  sick  of  a  grierous  malady,  and  died, 
without  this  maiden  being  at  all  aware  of  it. 

And  one  night,  just  at  the  moon  was  rising,  this  maiden 
heard  a  knocking  at  the  door,  and  the  face  of  the  maiden 
WM  gladdened  when  ^e  beheld  the  Son  of  the  Chan ;  tad 
the  maiden  arose  and  went  to  meet  the  Son  of  the  Chan, 
and  led  him  in  and  placed  arrack  aud  cakes  before  him.— 
*  Wife,'  said  the  Son  of  the  Chan, '  come  with  me  1* 

And  the  maiden  followed,  and  they  kept  going  further 
and  further,  until  they  arrived  at  the  dwelling  of  the  Chan, 
from  which  proce<Mled  the  sound  of  cymbals  and  kettle- 
drums. 

*  Chan !  What  is  this  ?*  And  the  Son  of  the  Chan  re- 
plied to  these  enquiries  of  the  maiden,  '  Do  you  not  know 
that  they  are  now  celebrating  the  feast  of  my  funeral  ?' — 
Thus  spake  he  ;  and  the  maiden  replied,  *  The  feast  of 
thy  funeral  I  Has  anything  then  befallen  the  Chan's 
Son  ?'  And  the  Son  of  the  Chan  replied,  '  He  is  departed. 
Thou  wilt,  however,  bear  a  son  unto  him.  And  when  your 
time  is  come,  go  into  the  stable  of  the  elephant  and  let  him 
be  bom  there.  In  the  palace  there  will  arise  a  contention 
betwixt  my  mother  and  my  wife,  because  of  the  wonderful 
stone  of  the  kingdom.  TVe  ^otA«tl\3\%\ft\«V\ft.a  under  the 
table  of  sacrifice,  GWe  \t  uii\o  xstj  VxSL^^m^  ^\^^V^\a^ 
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to  her  parents.  But  do  you  and  my  mother  reign  over 
this  kingdom  until  such  time  as  my  son  comes  of  age.' 

Thus  spake  he,  and  vanished  into  air.  But  his  beloved 
fell,  from  very  anguish,  into  a  swoon.  *  Chan !  Chan !' 
exclaimed  she,  sorrowfully,  when  she  came  to  herself  again. 
And  because  she  felt  that  her  time  was  come,  she  betook 
herself  to  the  stable  of  the  elephants,  and  there  gave  birth 
to  a  son. 

And  on  the  following  morning  when  the  keeper  of  the 

elephaijits  entered  the  stable,  he  exclaimed,  *  What !  has 
a  woman  given  birth  to  a  son  in  the  stable  of  the  elephants? 
This  never  happened  before.  This  may  be  an  injury  to 
the  elephants.' 

At  these  words  the  maiden  said,  *  Go  unto  the  mother 
of  the  Chan,  and  say  unto  her, '  Arise,  something  wonder- 
ful has  taken  place.' 

When  these  words  were  brought  unto  the  mother  of  the 
Chan,  then  she  arose  and  went  unto  the  stable,  and  the 
maiden  related  unto  her  all  that  had  happened.  '  Won- 
derful !'  said  the  mother  of  the  Chan.  *  Otherwise  the 
Chan  had  left  no  successors.  Let  us  go  together  into  the 
house.* 

Thus  speaking,  she  took  the  maiden  with  her  into  the 
house,  and  nursed  her  and  tended  her  carefully.  And  be- 
cause her  account  of  the  wonderful  stone  was  found  correct, 
all  the  rest  of  her  story  was  believed.  The  late  Chan*s  wife 
received  the  wonderful  stone,  and  returned  home  to  her 
parents.  So  the  mother  of  the  Chan  and  his  second  wife 
ruled  over  the  kingdom. 

Henceforth,  too,  it  happened  that  every  month,  on  the 
night  of  the  full  moon,  the  deceased  Chan  appeared  to  his 
second  wife,  remained  with  her  until  moTn\\i%  dL^.Nr&e^^^xA 

f2 
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then  vanished  into  air.  And  the  wife  recounted  thia  to 
his  mother,  but  his  mother  believed  her  not,  and  aaid* 

*  This  is  a  mere  invention.  If  it  were  true,  my  son  would, 
of  a  surety,  show  himself  likewise  unto  me.  If  I  am  to 
believe  your  words,  you  must  take  cure  that  mother  and 
son  meet  one  another.' 

When  the  Son  of  the  Chan  came  on  the  night  of  the  next 
full  moon,  his  wife  said  unto  him,  *  It  is  well  that  thou 
comest  unto  me  on  the  night  of  every  full  moon,  but  it 
were  yet  better,  if  thou  camest  every  night.'  And  as  she 
spoke  this,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  the  Son  of  the  Chan  re> 
plied,  *  If  thou  hadst  sufficient  spirit  to  dare  its  accom- 
plishment, thou  mightest  do  what  would  bring  me  every 
night,  but  thou  art  young  and  cannot  do  it.'  Then  said 
she,  *  If  thou  wilt  but  come  unto  me  every  night,  I  will  do 
all  that  is  required  of  me,  although  I  should  thereby  lose 
both  flesh  and  bone.' 

Thereupon  the  Son  of  the  Chan  spake  as  foUowa : — 

*  Then  betake  thyself,  on  the  night  of  the  full  moon,  a 
barren  from  this  place  to  the  iron  old  man,  and  give  unto 
him  arrack.  A  little  further  you  will  come  unto  two  rams, 
to  them  you  must  offer  batschimak*  cakes.  A  little  fur- 
ther on  you  will  perceive  a  host  of  men  in  coats  of 
mail  and  other  armour,  and  there  you  must  share  out  meat 
and  cakes.  From  thence  you  must  proceed  to  a  large  black 
building,  stained  with  blood;  the  skin  of  a  man  floata  over 
it  instead  of  a  flag.  Two  Aerliks  (fiends)  stand  at  the 
entrance.  Present  unto  them  both  offerings  of  blood. 
Within  the  mansion  thou  wilt  discover  nine  fearful  exor- 


'  None  of  the  Calraucs  could  give  me  the  information  I  desired 
on  the  subject  of  tYveae  caitea.— ^. 
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cists,  and  nine  hearts  upon  a  throne.  *  Take  me !  take 
me!'  will  the  eight  old  hearts  exclaim;  and  the  ninth 
heart  will  cry  out,  '  Do  not  take  me  !*  But  leave  the  old 
hearts  and  take  the  fresh  one,  and  run  home  with  it  with- 
out looking  round.* 

Much  as  the  maiden  was  alarmed  at  the  task  which  she  > 
had  been  enjoined  to  perform,  she  set  forth  on  the  night  of 
the  next  full  moon,  divided  the  offerings,  and  entered  the 
house.  *  Take  me  not !'  exclaimed  the  fresh  heart ;  but 
the  maiden  seized  the  fresh  heut  and  fled  with  it.  The 
exorcists  fled  after  her,  and  cried  out  to  those  who  were 
watching,  '  Stop  the  thief  of  the  heart !'  And  the  two 
Aerlic  (fiends)  cried,  *  We  have  received  offerings  of 
blood!*  Then  each  of  the  armed  men  cried  out,  '  Stop  the 
thief!*  But  the  rams  said,  *We  have  received  Batschi- 
mak  cakes.*     Then  they  called   out  to  the  iron  old  man, 

*  Stop  the  thief  with  the  heart  !*    But  the  old  man  said, 

*  I   have  received  arrack  from  her,  and  shall  not  stop  her.* 

Thereupon  the  maiden  journeyed  on  without  fear,  until 
she  reached  home ;  and  found,  upon  entering  the  house, 
the  Chan*s  Son,  attired  in  festal  garments.  And  the 
Chan's  Son  drew  nigh  and  threw  his  arms  about  the  neck 
of  the  maiden. 

'  The  maiden  behaved  well,  indeed !'  exclaimed  the  Son 
of  the  Chan. 

'  Ruler  of  Destiny,  thou  hast  spoken  words !  Ssarwala 
missdood  jakzang.*  Thus  spake  Ssidi,  and  burst  from 
the  sack  through  the  air. 

Thus  Ssidi's  ninth  relation  treats  of  the  Stealing  of  the 
Heart 

NoTX.^Tbia  tale  it  deserving  of  notVce,  tot  \Saft  v«^o\  vj>dNr^Nn. 
aObrds  that  the  depth  of  womanly  mffecUon,  waA  l\ie  v«\\«tL\«o««t-      i 
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lag  which  women  will  rabmit  to  for  the  aake  of  the  object  of  tlwir 
affections,  are  the  same  in  the  wild  regions  of  Tartary.  as  in  tlie  most 
civilized  portions  of  the  world. 

The  appearance  of  the  Chan  after  his  death,  to  his  aeeoad  wife, 
whom  be  loved,  and  the  conrageons  attempts  of  thatbdoved  wife  to 
rescue  the  heart  of  her  husband  from  the  ezordsts,  fonn  n  pretty 
specimen  of  a  Tartarian  love  tale— worked  into  a  ronunoe  by  the 
horrors  to  which  the  faithful  spouse  is  exposed. 

The  caution  given  to  her  not  to  turn  round,  when  carrying  off  the 
captured  heart,  calls  to  mind  the  evil  fortune  which  befel  Orpheus, 
who  lost  Euridice  by  looking  back  to  see  by  whom  he  was  pursued. 


11.— OF  THE  MAN  AND  HIS  WIFE. 

When  Ssidi  had  been  captured  as  before,  and  was  being 
carried  away  in  the  sack,  he  enquired,  as  he  had  always 
done,  as  to  telling  a  tale  ;  but  the  Son  of  the  Chan  shook 
his  head  without  speaking  a  word.  Whereupon  Ssidi  began 
the  following  relation  : — 

Many,  many  years  since,  there  lived  in  the  kingdom  of 
Olmilsong  two  brothers,  and  they  were  both  married.  Now 
the  elder  brother  and  his  wife  were  niggardly  and  envious, 
while  the  younger  brother  was  of  quite  a  different  dis- 
position. 

Once  upon  a  time,  the  elder  brother,  who  had  contrived 

to  gather  together  abundance  of  riches,  gave   a  great  feast 

and  invited  many  people  to  partake  of  it.     When  this  was 

known,  the  younget  Ocvow^t  Vo  Vwcv^^A,  ''  ^'Cck^^^i^  my 

elder  brother  baa  Yi\lYieT\o  tioI  \.ie^x%^  xcv^  N%x-i  ^^,^^\v^ 


10  doubt,  since  he  baa  iniited  go  many  people 
lo  his  feast,  imile  ilio  me  and  my  wifa.'  This  ho  eor- 
tsinly  expected, but  yet  he  nas  nc>l  iniited.     ■  Protaably, 

morning  to  the  htandy-drinking.'  Beciuse,  however, 
he  WB9  not  even  in*iled  unto  Ihtt,  he  grieved  very 
sore,  and  Biid  unto  himself,  '  This  night,  when  my  bro- 
ther's wile  has  made  herself  drunk,  I  nill  go  unto  the 
home  and  steal  lomewhat  I' 

When,  howeier,  he  had  glided  into  the  treasure-chamher 
of  his  brother,  thete  lay  the  wife  of  hii  brother  near  her 
husband,  but  presently  she  arose  and  went  into  the  kictben 

with  it.  The  concealed  one  did  not  venture  at  this  mo- 
ment to  steal  any  thing,  but  said  unto  himself,  '  Before  1 
steal  any  thing,  I  nill  first  see  what  all  this  means.' 

And  so  saying,  he  went  forth  and  followed  the  woman 
10  a  mountain  where  the  dead  were  wont  to  be  laid.  On 
the  top.  upon  a  g:reen  mound,  lay  a  beautifully  amamented 
tomb  over  the  body  of  ■  dead  man.  This  man  had  for- 
merly been  the  lorer  of  the  woman.  Erea  when  alar  off, 
ahe  called  unto  the  dead  man  by  name,  and  when  she 
reached  unto  hiin,  ihe  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and 
the  younger  brother  was  nigh  unto  her,  and  aaw  all  that 
she  did. 

The  woman  neat  handed  the  swe«t  food  whiclt  she  had 
prepared  to  the  dead  man,  and  becauae  the  teeth  of  Ihe 
corse  did  not  open,  ahe  separated  them  with  a  pair  of  brazen 
pincers,  and  pushed  the  food,  which  she  had  chewed,  into 
his  mouth  with  her  tongue.  Suddenly  the  pincers  bounced 
back  from  the  teeth  of  the  dead  man,  and  snapped  off  the 
(//I  o/"(Ae  woman's  nose,  while,  at  Iha  M,me  t™«! ,  We '.etfCii. 
o{  the  dead  man  closed  together  andWt  oS  l.\ie  etAo^  '^j 
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woman's  tongue.    Upon  this,  the  woman  took  up  the  dish 
with  the  food  and  went  back  to  her  home. 

The  younger  brother,  thereupon,  followed  her  home, 
and  concealed  himself  in  the  treasure-chamber,  and  the 
wife  laid  herself  down  on  her  husband's  bed.  Presently, 
the  man  began  to  move,  when  the  wife  immediately  cried 
out,  '  Woe  is  me,  woe  is  me !  was  there  ever  such  a  manf 
And  the  man  said,  *  What  is  the  matter  now  V  The  wife 
replied,  *  The  point  of  my  tongue,  and  the  tip  of  my  nose, 
both  these  thou  hast  bitten  off.  What  can  a  woman  do 
without  these  two  things  ?  To-morrow  the  Chan  shall  be 
made  acquainted  with  this  conduct.'  Thus  spake  she,  and 
the  younger  brother  fled  from  the  treasure-chamber  with- 
out stealing  any  thing. 

On  the  following  morning  the  woman  presented  herself 
before  the  Chan,  and  addressed  him,  saying,  *  My  hus- 
band has  this  night  treated  me  shamefully.  Whatsoever 
punishment  may  be  awarded  to  him,  I  myself  will  see  it 
inflicted.' 

But  the  husband  persisted  in  asserting,  '  Of  all  this  I 
know  nothing.'  And  because  the  complaint  of  the  wife 
seemed  well  founded,  and  the  man  could  not  exculpate 
himself,'  the  Chan  said,  '  Because  of  his  evil  deeds,  let 
this  man  be  burned  !* 

When  the  younger  brother  heard  ^rhat  had  befallen  the 
elder  one,  he  went  to  see  him.  And  after  the  younger 
one  had  related  to  him  all  the  affair,  he  betook  himself 
unto  the  Chan,  saying,  *  That  the  evil  doer  may  be  really 
discovered,  let  both  the  woman  and  her  husband  be  sum- 
moned before  you ;  I  will  clear  up  the  mystery.* 

And  when  they  were  both,  i^te^eut,  the  younger  brother 
related  the  wife's  visit  to  \\ie  ^fe*.^  xsvmv,  wA^i^<a»s.^  Siwi 

«  would  not  gi've  cTeflLence  \«i\.o  V\%  %\.w^^  V^  ^vv^^ 
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'  In  the  mouth  of  the  dead  man  you  will  find  the  end  of 
the  woman's  tongue ;  and  the  blood-soiled  tip  of  her  nose 
you  will  find  in  the  pincers  of  brass.  Send  thither  and 
see  if  it  be  not  so/ 

Thus  spake  he,  and  people  were  sent  to  the  place  and 
confirmed  all  that  he  had  asserted.  Upon  this,  the  Chan 
said,  *  Since  the  matter  stands  thus,  let  the  woman  be 
placed  upon  the  pile  of  faggots  and  consumed  with  fire. — 
And  the  woman  was  placed  upon  the  pile  of  faggots,  and 
consumed  with  fire. 

'  That  served  her  right/  said  the  Son  of  the  Chan. 

*  Ruler  of  Destiny,  thou  hast  spoken  words.  Ssarwala 
missdood  jakzang !'  Thus  spake  he,  and  burst  from  the 
sack  through  the  air. 

Thus  Ssidi's  tenth  relation  treats  of  the  Man  and  his 
Wife. 

Note'.— This  story,  which  is  curious  for  its  illustration  of  Tarta- 
rian manners,  does  not  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  any  of  the 
fictions  of  Europe. 


12.— OF  THE  MAIDEN  SSUWARANDARI. 

Whep  the  Son  of  the  Chan  was  carrying  off  Ssidi,  as  for- 
merly, Ssidi  related  the  following  tale : — 

A  long  while  ago,  there  was  in  the  very  bentre  of  a  cer- 
tain kingdom,  an  old  pagoda,  in  which  stood  the  image  of 
Choschim   Bodis&adoh,*  formed  of  clay.    Near  unto  this 


•  This  Mon^oi Jan  Burchan  or  Idol,  \%  ttie  "<ii«\\-\LXkWwu'^\^^«Iaw 
U0»uktacbh—B, 
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pagoda  stood  a  small  house,  in  which  a  beautiful  maiden 
resided  with  her  aged  parents.  But  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  which  ran  thereby,  dwelled  a  poor  man,  who  main- 
tained himself  by  selling  fruit,  which  he  carried  in  an  ark, 
upon  the  river. 

Now  it  happened  once,  that  as  he  was  returning  home  he 
was  benighted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pagoda ;  he 
listened  at  the  door  of  the  house  in  which  the  two  old 
people  dwelled,  and  heard  the  old  woman  say  unto  her 
husband,  *  We  are  both  grown  exceeding  old  ;  could  we 
now  but  provide  for  our  daughter,  it  would  be  well.* 

'  That  we  have  lived  so  long  happily  together,*  said  the 
old  man.  '  we  are  indebted  to  the  talisman  of  our  daughter. 
Let  us,  however,  offer  up  sacrifice  to  Bodissadoh,  and  en- 
quire of  him,  to  what  condition  we  shall  dedicate  our 
daughter,  to  the  spiritual  or  the  worldly.  To-morrow  at 
the  earliest  dawn,  we  will  therefore  lay  our  offering  before 
the  Burchan.* 

'  Now  know  I  what  to  do,*  said  the  listener  ;  so  in  the 
night-time  he  betook  himself  to  the  pagoda,  made  an  open- 
ing in  the  back  of  the  idol  and  concealed  himself  therein. 
When  on  the  following  morning  the  two  old  people  and 
the  daughter  drew  nigh  and  made  their  offering,  the 
father  bowed  himself  to  the  earth  and  spake  as  folldws  :— • 
'  Deified  Bodissadoh !  shall  this  maiden  be  devoted  to  a 
spiritual  or  worldly  life  ?  If  she  is  to  be  devoted  to  a 
worldly  life,  vouchsafe  to  point  out  now  or  hereafter,  in  a 
dream  or  vision,  to  whom  we  shall  give  her  to  wife.* 

Then  he  who  was   concealed  in   the  image,  exclaimed, 
'  It  is  better   that   thy  daughter  be   devoted  to   a  worldly 
life.     Therefore,  give  her  to  wife  to  the  first  man  who  pre- 
sents himself  al  iVi^  Cloot, "\tv Ocife  motxs\w%I 

And   the   old   peoTp\e  viwe  %x^«X\^  tfeVi^cs^,^V%.\vS\s«^ 
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heard  tkese  umitt  amd.  tier  h^wd  themwUms 
agmin  don  t*  ike  «slfc«  »l  vaJkedaasMitW 

OnthefMamim^  manim^  Ae  mam  ttefped  c^  ml  tW 
idol,  and  InodcedM  t^  door  af  tW  aged  eovpfe,  ' 
old  voMaa  vent  out,  aMi  wkcB  ska  sav  tkai  it  vaa  a 
the  tarned  tedc  again,  and  taid  to  kcr  kssbaad.  *The 
woidaof  tkeBoidtta  are  falfiled;  Oe  Man  lus  armed.' 
'  Gire  liioi  ei^iiwf  f  said  tke  old  nan.  The  nan  caaM 
in  aocoiding^,  and  vas  vdcomed  with  food|  and  drink  ; 
and  when  ther  had  told  him  all  that  the  idol  had  said,  he 
took  the  maiden  with  the  talisman  to  wife. 

When  he  was  wandering  forth  and  drew  nigh  unto  his 
dwelling,  he  thought  unto  himself,  *  I  hare  with  cunning 
obtained  the  daughter  of  the  two  old  people.  Now  I  will 
place  the  maiden  in  the  ark,  and  conceal  the  ark  in  the 
sand.' 

So  he  concealed  the  ark,  went,  and  said  unto  the  peo- 
ple/ '  Though  I  hare  ever  acted  properly,  still  it  has 
never  availed  me  yet.  I  will  therefore  now  seek  to  obtain 
liberal  gifts  through  my  prayers.'  Thus  spake  he,  and 
after  repeating  the  Zoka-prayers,*  he  obtained  food  and 
gifts,  and  said,  *  To-morrow  I  will  again  wander  around, 
^  repeat  the  appointed  Zoka-prayers,  and  seek  food  again.* 
In  the  meanwhile  it  happened  that  a  Son  of  a  Chan  and 
two  of  his  companions,  with  bows  and  arrows  in  their 
hands,  who  were  following  a  tiger,  passed  by  unnoticed ; 
and  arrived  at  the  sand  heap  of  the  maiden  Ssuwarandari. 
*  Let  us  shoot  at  that  heap !'  cried  they.  Thus  spake 
they,  and  shot  accordingly,  and  lost  their  arrows  in  tb* 
sand.     As  they  were  looking  after  the  arrows,  they  found 


•  ^ois  prayers,^  p«t  of  the  C«\m««fVlMil 
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the  ark,  opened  it   and  drew  out  the  maiden   with  the 
talisman. 

'  Who  art  thou,  maiden  ?'  enquired  they.  *  I  am  the 
daughter  of  Lu.'  And  the  Chan's  son  said,  *  Come  with 
me,  and  be  my  wife.'  And  the  maiden  said,  *  I  cannot  go 
unless  another  is  placed  in  the  ark  instead  of  me.'  So  they 
all  said,  *  Let  us  put  in  the  tiger.'  And  when  the  tiger 
was  placed  in  the  ark,  the  Chan's  son  took  away  with  him 
the  maiden,  and  the  talisman  with  her. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  beggar  ended  his  prayers,  and 
when  he  had  done  so,  he  thought  unto  himself,  *  If  I  take 
the  talisman,  slay  the  maiden,  and  sell  the  talisman,  of  a 
surety  I  shall  become  rich  indeed.'  Thus  thinking  he 
drew  nigh  unto  the  sand  heap,  drew  forth  the  ark,  carried 
it  home  with  him,  and  said  unto  his  wife,  '  I  shall  pass 
this  night  in  repeating  the  Zoka-prayers.  If  you  hear  me 
praying  ever  so  loudly,  be  sure  you  do  not  enter  the 
chamber.' 

For  fear  that  the  maiden  should  escape,  he  threw  off  his 
upper  garment,  and  placed  all  that  he  required  in  order. 
And  when  he  had  done  so,  he  lifted  off  the  cover  of  the  ark, 
and  said  unto  the  maiden,  '  Maiden, be  not  alarmed!'  And 
when  he  was  thus  speaking,  he  beheld  the  tiger.  And 
the  man  cried  aloud,  but  his  wife  and  children  said,  laugh- 
ingly, to  one  another,  '  Our  father  is,  indeed,  very  busy  at 
his  prayers.' 

But  when  they  went  into  the  chamber,  on  the  following 
morning,  they  found  a  tiger  with  his  tusks  and  claws 
covered  with  blood,  and  the  body  of  the  beggar  torn  into 
pieces. 

And  the  wife  of  the  Chan  gave  birth  to  three  sons,  and 
lived  in  the  enjoyment  ot  TglVeTiX.^  o^  ^^  ^vds|^%.  ^\iX.\>CLfe 

1  iBters  and  the  people  mviTmuT^^,  wv^  %^^^,  ^  Vv.  ^tcs.  x^sa. 
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well  of  the  Chan,  that  he  drew  forth  his  wife  out  of  the 
earth.  Although  the  wife  of  the  Chan  has  given  birth  to 
the  sons  of  the  Chan,  still  she  is  but  a  low  bom  creature.' 
Thus  spoke  she,  and  the  wife  of  the  Chan  received  little 
joy  therefrom.  *  I  have  borne  three  sons,'  said  she,  'and 
yet  am  no  ways  regarded  ;  I  will,  therefore,  return  home 
to  my  parents.' 

She  left  the  palace  on  the  night  of  the  full  moon,  and 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  her  parents  at  noon-tide. 
Where  there  had  formerly  been  nothing  to  be  seen,  she  saw 
a  multitude  of  workmen  busily  employed,  and  among  them, 
a  man  having  authority,  who  prepared  meat  and  drink  for 
them.  *  Who  art  thou,  maiden  ?'  enquired  this  man.  *  I 
come  far  from  hence,'  replied  the  wife  of  the  Chan,  'but  my 
parents  formerly  resided  upon  this  mountain,  and  I  have 
come  hither  to  seek  them.' 

At  these  words  the  young  man  said,  *  Thou  art  then 
their  daughter?'  and  received  for  answer,  *I  am  their 
daughter.' 

*  I  am  their  son/  said  he.  '  I  have  been  told  that  I  had  a 
sister  older  than  myself — art  thou  then  her?  Sit  thee 
down,  partake  of  this  meat  and  this  drink,  and  we  will  then 
go  together  unto  our  parents.* 

And  when  the  wife  of  the  Chan  arrived  at  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  she  found,  in  the  place  where  the  old 
pagoda  stood,  a  number  of  splendid  buildings,  with  golden 
towers  full  of  bells.  And  the  hut  of  her  parents  was 
changed  into  a  lordly  mansion.  '  All  this,'  said  her  brother, 
'  belongeth  unto  us,  since  thou  tookest  thy  departure.  Our 
parents  lived  here  in  health  and  peace.' 

In  the  palace  there  were  horses  and  mules,  and  coil 
furniture  in  abundance.      The  father  ahd  motibAX  "fi 
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seated  on  rich  pillows  of  silk,  and  gave  their  daughter 
welcome,  saying,  *  Thou  art  still  well  and  happy.  That 
thou  hast  returned  home  before  we  depart  from  this  life, 
it  is  of  a  surety  very  good.' 

After  various  enquiries  had  been  made  on  both,  sides, 
relative  to  what  had  transpired  during  the  separation  of 
the  parties,  the  old  parents  said,  *  Let  us  make  these 
things  known  unto  the  Chan  and  his  ministers.' 

So  the  Chan  and  his  ministers  were  loaded  with  pre- 
sents, and  three  nights  afterwards  they  were  welcomed 
with  meat  and  drink  of  the  best.  But  the  Chan  said, 
'  Ye  have  spoken  falsely,  the  wife  of  the  Chan  had  no  pa- 
rents.' Now  the  Chan  departed  with  his  retinue,  and  his 
wife  said,  '  I  will  stop  one  more  night  with  my  parents, 
and  then  I  will  return  unto  you.' 

On  the  following  morning,  the  wife  of  the  Chan  found 
herself  on  a  hard  bed,  without  pillows  or  coverlets. — 
*  What  is  this  ?'  exclaimed  she,  *  Was  I  not  this  night 
with  my  father  and  mother — and  did  I  not  retire  to  sleep 
on  a  bed  of  silk  V 

And  when  she  rose  up,  she  beheld  the  ruined  hut  of 
her  parents.  Her  father  and  mother  were  dead,  and 
their  bones  mouldered  ;  their  heads  lay  upon  a  stone.— 
Weeping  loudly,  she  said  unto  herself,  *  I  will  now  look 
after  the  pagoda.'  But  she  saw  nothing  but  the  ruins 
of  the  pagoda  and  of  the  Burchan.  *  A  godly  provi- 
dence,* exclaimed  she,  *  has  resuscitated  my  parents. — 
Now  since  the  Chan  and  the  Ministers  will  be  pacified, 
I  will  return  home  again.' 

On  her  arrival  in  the  kingdom  of  her  husband,  the  mi- 
nisters and  the  people  came  forth  to  meet  her,  and  walked 
around  her,    •  Th\8w\£e  o?  \\ie  CVvva,'  cV\^^\.\v«^^  •  is  de- 
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scended  from  noble  parents,  has  borne  noble  sons,  and  is 
herself  welcome,  pleasant  and  charming.'  Thus  speaking, 
they  accompanied  the  wife  of  the  Chan  to  the  palace. 

*  Her  merits  must  have  been  great.'  Thus  spake  t;he 
Son  of  the  Chan. 

*  Ruler  of  Destiny,  thou  hast  spoken  words !  Ssarwala 
missdood  jakzang  !'  Thus  spake  Ssidi,  and  burst  from  the 
sack  through  the  air. 

Thus  Ssidi's  eleventh  relation  treats  of  the  Bird-man. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  Lays  and  Legends  of  France,  of  which  the  first  part 
is  here  presented  to  the  reader,  will  exhibit  to  him  points 
of  character  essentially  different  from  those  which  he  has 
previously  encountered  in  the  traditions  of  Germany.  The 
natural  viyacity  by  which  the  French  are  animated,  is  clearly 
shown,  by  the  preference  which  was  given  in  the  most 
remote  periods  to  tales  of  **  Love  and  Druerie'* — and  by 
the  comparative  disregard  which  appears  to  have  been  mani- 
fested in  those  days,  towards  such  narratives  as  exhibit 
*•  horrors  on  horrors  accumulated,"  and  in  which  the 
incidents  are  brought  about  by  the  incantations  of  the 
necromancer,  or  the  humbler  spell  of  the  village  witch. 

The  relics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  have  been  most 
industriously  recovered,  and  illustrated  by  the  antiquaries 
of  France,  are  the  Heroic  Poems,  and  Fabliaux  of  the 
Norman  Trouveurs :  and  the  publication  of  them  in  modern 
days,  has  been  hailed  by  scholars  with  all  the  generous 
welcome  which  used  to  greet  their  authors  in  by-gone 
times,  when  they  wandered  from  lordly-hall,  and  lady's- 
bower — to  the  humbler  cot  of  the  peasant ;  receiving  from 
all,  b^th  welcome  and  courtesy,  and  requiting  the  hospitality 
of  their  entertainers  with  a  tale,  a  jest,  or  a  song. 

"  Usage  est  en  Normandie. 
Que  qui  herbegiez  est,  qu'il  die 
Fable  ou  Chanson  a  Thoste." 
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Nor  was  this  all ;  when  Saint  Louis  enforced  a  toll  upon 
every  monkey  brought  into  Paris  for  sale,  and  exempted 
every  one  which  was  kept  by  an  individual  for  his  own 
private  amusement,  he  showed  still  greater  indulgence  to 
that  which  was  the  property  of  a  minstrel  or  jongleur.  For, 
in  that  case,  the  exhibition  of  his  monkey-tricks  entitled 
Master  Jacko  not  only  to  his  own  admission  duty  free,  but 
also  to  the  admission  duty  free  of  every  thing  necessary 
for  his  use.  Nay  more,  his  master  was  likewise  allowed  to 
pay  the  toll  for  himself  in  his  own  coin,  and  claim  exemp- 
tion from  the  tribute,  upon  his  favouring  the  collector  with 
the  fag-end  of  a  song.* 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our  discoursing  at  any  length 
on  the  nature  of  the  Fabliaux.  They  are  of  inestimable 
value  for  the  pictures  of  society  which  they  exhibit,  while 
the  humorous  nature  of  many  of  the  adventures  described 
in  them,  and  the  sprightliness  with  which  such  adventures 
are  related,  give  them  a  charm  totally  independent  of  their 


*  Li  singes  au  Marchant  doit  quatre  deniers,  si  il  pour  vendre  !• 
porte,  et  si  li  singes  est  4  home  quil'ait  achet^  pour  son  d^duit,  si  est 
quites,  et  se  li  singes  est  au  joueur,  jouer  en  doit  devant  le  paagier,  et 
pour  son  jeu  doit  e(re  quite  de  toute  la  chose  qu'  il  achate  a  son 
usage,  et  ausi-t6t  le  jougleur  sont  quite  por  un  ver  de  chanson." 

Establissements  des  Mestiers  de  Paris,  par  Estienne  Boileau.  who 
was  Provost  of  Paris  from  1258  to  1268. 

It  is  from  this  usage,  that  the  French  proverb.  "  Payer  en  monnoie 
de  singe" — (to  payin  monkey's  money,)  takes  its  rise. — ^Roquxvokt 
PoxsiE  Fban.  p.  92. 
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historic  value.  The  art  of  hoaxing  is  not  more  elaborately 
disclosed,  nor  the  shifts  and  wiles  of  the  intriguer  more 
fully  exhibited  in  the  pages  of  the  Italian  novelists,  than  in 
those  of  their  prototypes,  the  Trouveurs  of  Normandy.  The 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  many  of  their  tales  are  not  only 
faulty  in  their  moral,  but  positively  objectionable  in  the 
matter  of  which  they  consist.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
oft-times  a  sly  vein  of  raillery  pervading  them,  which  would 
do  credit  alike  to  the  taste  and  to  the  morals  of  more 
refined  ages ;  and  which,  when  the  nature  of  the  subject 
demands  it,  is  changed  into  a  bitter  and  caustic  satire, 
sparing  neither  the  vices  of  the  priesthood,  nor  the  folly 
of  the  crown ;  and  which  is  applied  with  a  boldness  and 
audacity,  exciting  at  once  our  wonder  and  our  approbation ; 
the  more  so,  that  it  is  obvious  such  castigation  was  gene- 
rally as  imperiously  called  for,  as  it  was  unsparingly 
inflicted. 

All  the  Fabliaux  were  not,  however,  of  this  comic  cast : — 

"  Sum  bethe  of  war.  and  sum  of  wo. 
Sum  of  j  oie  and  mirthe  also. 
And  some  of  trecherie  and  of  gile. 
Of  old  adventours  that  fel  while  ; 
And  sum  of  bourdes  and  ribaudy. 
And  many  there  beth  of  fairy  ; 
Of  all  things  that  men  seth, 
Maist  0  love  forsothe  thai  beth. 

The  Fairies  indeed  figure  conspicuously  in  many  of  them, 
and  allusions  to  those  important  personages  **  of  pigmsean 
size,"  are  plentifully  scattered  over  the  literature  of  the 
country.     But  the  traditions  of  France,   in  which  if  we  may 
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SO  term  it-— the  fairy  creed  of  the  country  is  developed,  hmwB 
imt  yet  been  collected.  There  is  indeed  a  goodly  crop* 
spread  over  its  smiling  plains,  and  the  Grimm  or  Croftmi 
Croker  who  shall  devote  himself  to  the  labour  of  gathering 
it  in,  cannot  fail  of  being  rewarded  with  a  rich  and  w^l- 
filled  gamer.  In  Brittany  and  Normandy  alone,  to  speak 
after  the  fashion  of  the  legends  of  which  we  are  treating, 
immense  treasures  are  yet  lying  concealed,  f 

We  now  come  to  a  branch  of  popular  literature,  in  which 
France,  as  compared  with  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Spain,  or  Great  Britain,  is  poor,  and  poor  indeed.  We 
allude  of  course  to  her  popular  ballads.     She  has  romances 


*  "  In  the  Abbey  of  Poissy,  founded  by  Saint  Louis,  a  mass  was 
•aid  every  year  for  the  preservation  of  the  monks  from  the 
power  of  the  fairies  ;  nor  is  it  a  very  long  time  since  the  custom  was 
abolished.  •  •  •  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Chateau  de  Pirou 
in  Normandy,  built  by  the  fairies,  and  of  that  of  Lusignan  erected  by 
the  famous  Melusina." 

LEGRAND— Fabliaux— tome  1.  p  15J— Paris.  1829. 

t  How  incurious  are  the  majority  of  us,  except  on  the  subject 
which  we  deem  the  one  all  worthy  of  our  attention.  How  many  an 
antiquary,  who  has  travelled  miles  to  see  a  druidical  monument, 
has  cried  "  Pish" — at  the  legend  with  which  his  peasant  guide 
would  illustrate  it.  when  reflection  would  have  told  him,  that  under 
the  garb  of  fiction  the  truth  of  history  is  frequently  concealed.  Cam- 
RRAT's  Monumens  Celtiques  is  full  of  allusions  to  traditions,  the 
particulars  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  studiously  suppressed. 
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innumerable,  fabliaux  innumerable,  and  songs  as  abundant 

as  either.    But  her  ballads,    (and  we  use  the  word  in 

the  English  sense  of  it,  as  a  song  with  a  story  in  it,)  are 

few  indeed.    Many  have  said  France  has  no  ballads.    That 

this  opinion  is  not  well  founded  our  pages  will  show,  but 

that  they  are  so  scarce  as  to  haye  led  to  that  opinion  is  true 

enough.       And  the  reason   is  obvious;    in  their  length, 

nature  and  subject  the  Fabliaux  approach  so  nearly  to  the 

character  of  ballads,  as  to  render  those  peculiarly  national 

poems    substitutes    for  them.     In  France  there  are  few 

ballads,  but  ample  stories  of  fabliaux,  while  inthe  countries 

which  we  have  before  named  the  reverse  is  the  case,  ballads 

abound,  while  the  fabliaux  are  almost  unknown. 


if 
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1.— SAINT  PETER  AND  THE  MINSTREL. 

There  once  liyed  at  Sens,  a  minstrel,  who  was  the  yery 
best  fellow  on  the  face  of  the  earth — a  good  natured  soul, 
who  would  not  quarrel  with  any  one,  but  so  wild  and  care- 
less withal,  that  he  was  generally  little  better  than  half 
clothed.    He  was  fond  of  play,  and  had  the  bad  luck  to  lose 
whenever  he  played;   so  that  frequently  he  was  not  only 
without  a  yiolin  to  follow  his  profession,  but  also  without 
either  shoes  or  cloak ;  nay,  oftentimes  exposed  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  season,  with  no  other  covering  than  his  shirt. 
His  whole  time  was  passed  with  the  ladies  fair  and  free,  at 
the  gaming  table  and  the  wine  house ;  for  to  each  of  these 
pursuits  did  he  dedicate  one  third  of  his  life.     No  sooner 
did  his  talents  procure  him  money  than  he  wasted  it  in 
wine,  pl&y»  or  something  worse.     He  never  thought  of  the 
future,  acd  as  for  providing  for  a  rainy  day,  he  was  well 
content  to  let  the  rainy  day  provide  for  itself.    But  what- 
ever misfortunes,  how  ill  soever  his  luck,  he  was  always 
merry,  always  singing,  and  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers  on  his 
head,  and  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  hand,  he  banished  all 
thoughts  of  sorrow,  and  all  his  wishes  were  for  seven  Sun- 
days in  every  week. 
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la  the  BMtii  wliile  «  yoimg  dnnoii,  who  had  bam  ■!!■■■> 
from  hell  for  apwaitb  of  «  month,  nmning  about  the  void 
in  seuch  of  souls,  and  who  had  not  j^  sneoeeded  in  catdn 
inf  even  a  little  one,  anrifed  at  Sens  most  oppettimnty,  at 
the  Tery  moment  when  oar  worthy  quitted  this  world  in  Am 
midst  of  a  splendid  banquet.  Well  pleased  witb  his  friae 
was  the  young  demon ;  and  nfjbt  speedily  did  he  fly  wiHi  it 
to  the  infernal  regions,  where  he  arrivedat  the  moment  wbtn 
nil  the  emissaries  of  Satan  were  returning  with  their  naodey 
prey  of  knights,  priests,  thieres,  monks,  abbots,  nobloa,  and 
gentlemen.  Like  the  rest,  the  young  demon  d^poaitnd  his 
booty  at  the  feet  of  his  master.  Lucifer  demaadnd  if  aU 
hb  emissaries  were  returned,  and  was  informed  that  no  one 
was  missing  except  a  norice,  a  poor  idiot,  who  had  been 
lAsent  a  month,  and  who  was  probably  still  in  seaidi  of  a 
victim.  The  young  ilend,  who  was  unwilling  that  a  donbt 
as  to  his  capacity  should  exist  any  longer,  broke  the  ailenee 
whidi  his  modesty  had  induced  him  so  longto  presemre, 
making  his  way  through  the  crowd,  presented 
boldly  before  the  monarch  of  the  infernal  realms,  and  laid 
before  him  the  soul  which  he  had  captured. 

Lucifer  before  ordering  the  minstrel  to  be  cast  into  hit 
cauldron  with  the  rest,  demanded  of  him,  "  What  are  you, 
thief,  spy,  or  vagabond?"  *  No,  Sire,  I  was  a  minstrel, 
gifted  with  every  accomplishment  the  age  afforda;  yet  in 
spite  of  that,  I  have  suffered  a  thousand  ills ;  I  have  eor 
dured  a  thousand  privations,  I  have  been  contemned,  I  have 
been  maltreated.  But  that  is  all  past,  and  since  you  are 
pleased  to  give  me  shelter  here,  why,  in  faith,  I'll  not  only 
think  no  more  of  what  has  occurred,  but  if  it  will  afford 
your  mijesty  any  satisfaction,  I'll  even  give  you  a  aong.* 

*  A  song,  indeed !  No,  no— that's  not  exactly  our  atyle  of 
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music.  But  I'll  give  you  an  opportunity  of  making  yourself 
much  more  useful.  Since  you  are  so  miserably  clothed,  or 
indeed,  to  speak  more  correctly,  naked,  I  give  you  the 
charge  of  keeping  up  the  fire  under  yonder  cauldron,  and 
I  hope  your  conduct  will  be  such  as  to  justify  the  confidence 
which  I  have  placed  in  you.  Say,  do  you  like  the  place,  and 
will  you  have  it  V 

*  With  all  my  heart.  Sire,  for  I  want  warming  bad 
enough.'  Accordingly  he  instantly  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  so  much  to  the 
^satisfaction  of  his  patron,  that  af.er  a  certain  period  when 
his  Infernal  Majesty  determined  to  .sally  forth  with  his 
legions  to  wage  war  against  the  souls  on  earth,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  do  so,  and  leave  his  dominions  in  the  custody  of 
the  minstrel. 

Before  starting,  however,  he  summoned  the  minstrel  to 
his  presence  and  said,  *  Hark  ye.  Sir  Minstrel,  I  leave  my 
prisoners  under  your  charge,  you  shall  answer  for  them  with 
your  eyes— for  let  but  one  of  them  escape,  and  I'll  have 
your  eyes  torn  out,  and  yourself  hung  up  by  the  jaws.' 

'  Don't  make  yourself  uneasy,*  said  the  minstrel,  '  depend 
on't  I'll  render  you  a  very  satisfactory  account  on  your 
return.'  Lucifer  accordingly  departed  perfectly  easy  upon 
that  score,  promising  the  minstrel,  that  if  he  did  his  duty, 
he  would  treat  him  on  his  return  with  either  a  fat  monk 
roasted,  or  an  usurer  dressed  with  sauce  piqttante. 

The  infernal  host  had  no  sooner  taken  their  depaiture, 
than  Saint  Peter,  who  had  overheard  this  discourse,  and  was 
anxious  to  turn  the  opportunity  to  good  account,  descended 
into  the  realms  below,  having  first  disguised  himself  with 
an  immense  black  beard,  and  a  pair  of  exquisitely  well- 
curled  mustachios,  and  addressing  the  minstrel  said, '  Well, 
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friend,  shall  you  and  I  gamble  a  little ;  I  have  got  a  table, 
dice,  and  good  store  of  cash,  which  you  may  have  for  the 
winning  ?*  While  at  the  same  time,  to  increase  the  tempta- 
tion, the  Saint  drew  forth  a  capacious  purse  well  filled  with 
coin.  *  Sir,'  replied  the  minstrel,  *  I  am  obliged  to  yon  for 
3rour  polite  offer,  but  I  assure  you,  on  the  word  of  a  minstrel, 
that  I  have  nothing  in  the  world  but  the  ragged  shirt  in 
which  I  have  the  honour  of  receiving  you.*  *  Well,*  said 
Saint  Peter,  *  if  you  have  no  money,  why  PU  play  you  for  a 
few  souls ;  you  will  scarcely  refuse  to  make  such  stakes, 
seeing  what  an  abundance  you  have.'  '  That  is  quite  im- 
possible,' said  the  other,  *  I  stake  five  or  six  souls  on  a 
throw  of  the  dice  I  Why,  if  I  had  the  bad  luck  to  lose  one 
of  them,  my  master,  who  is  not  the  sort  of  a  person  to  enter 
into  a  joke  of  that  nature,  would  eat  me  alive.  No,  if  you 
have  any  other  proposal  to  make,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
receive  it ;  but  I  must  beg  to  decline  acceding  to  the  pre- 
sent one.' 

*  Simpleton,'  said  Saint  Peter,  *  how  would  your  master 
ever  miss  a  few  souls  from  the  millions  which  he  has  got. 
Though  you  were  to  lose  a  score  of  them,  there  would  be  no 
fear  of  his  becoming  a  bankrupt ;  and  if  you  don't  avail 
yourself  of  the  present  opportunity  you  will  be  sure  to 
regret  it;  for  remember,  if  once  I  depart,  I  shall  never 
return.  Look  at  these  beautiful  crowns,  they  are  quite 
new,  and  shine  more  brightly  than  the  sun  on  a  spring 
morning.' 

The  unhappy  minstrel  looked  anxiously  at  the  dice ;  he 
took  them  in  bis  hands,  put  them  back  again,  and  again  laid 
hold  of  them.  At  length  he  was  no  longer  able  to  resist  the 
temptation  and  agreed  to  take  a  few  throws,  but  only  for 
f  mall  stakes,  such  as  a  soul  a  throw,  for  he  was  afraid  of 
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losing  largely.  ^  Agreed/  cried  the  Saint,  '  one  a  throw, 
and  I'm  not  particular  as  to  age,  sex,  or  complexion.  I'll 
leave  the  choice  to  you,  so  that  we  do  but  have  a  game.' 

Thereupon  the  minstrel  went  and  picke'd  out  a  few  souls, 
while  the  Saint  spread  the  table  and  counted  his  crowns ; 
and  then  seating  themselves  by  the  side  of  the  furnace  they 
began  their  play.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  Saint  played 
most  skilfully,  and  in  fact  won  every  thing.  The  minstrel, 
who  had  been  in  his  time  one  of  the  finest  players  in  France, 
believed  himself  cheated;  he  rose  from  his  seat,  upset  the 
table,  and  called  his  adversary  a  cheat,*  and  a  scoundrel 
and  in  short  every  thing  but  a  gentleman.  The  Saint  felt 
hurt,  and  reproved  the  minstrel  for  his  indecorous  behaviour, 
but  he,  deaf  to  every  sort  of  remonstrance,  only  doubled  his 
invectives. 

The  Saint  now  lost  his  forbearance,  and  finding  that  his 
adversary  grew  more  and  more  insolent,  advanced  to  admi- 
nister to  him  that  chastisement  which  he  had  so  richly 
deserved.  The  stirrer  of  fires  anticipating  this  intention, 
seized  the  Saint  by  the  beard ;  a  violent  contest  now  ensued 
between  them,  blows  were  rapidly  exchanged,  and  in  a  few 
moments  they  were  both  rolling  on  the  ground.  Saint 
Peter,  however,  who  was  the  more  powerful  and  active  of 
the  two,  at  length  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  compelled  his 
antagonist  to  beg  for  mercy. 

*  The  invention  of  loaded  dice  is  not  one  of  the  results  of  the 
much  talked.of"  March  of  Intellect;"  for.  in  the  Fabliau  of  "  Le 
Mercier,"  the  dealer  says  that  he  has  dice  of  Paris,  Rheims,  and 
some  which  always  fall  upon  thb  acb.  Loaded  dice  are  likewise 
mentioned  in  the  Fablian,  "  Du  Cure  el  desdeux'&Vbva^t:* 
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Tht  BiBitrd,  eonftiMd  ■■d  abuhtd,  aduMnrledfid  tkt 
impropriety  of  hit  conduct.  Tiie  Sftint»  to  show  his  §■••• 
loiity,  offered  to  foigife  him,  ujpoa  eondition  of  hie  jujiii 
honoanbly  the  fifty-three  toiils  which  he  had  elnedj  loet. 
The  minitrel,  howerer,  pleaded  so  eameatly,  ^'^ggfing  fhiftall 
thai  waa  petted  might  be  conaidered  aa  miU  and  v<oid»  pro- 
miaiqgto  pay  hit  future  loetet  honovrahly,  and  oAriiy 
even  to  let  the  Saint  chooae  from  the  canldrao,  ikievea, 
wenchet,  friart,  knigfatt,  priettt,  peatanttt  monks  cor  ama, 
just  whichtoeTer  he  pleaaed,  that  he,  although  he  oould  not 
help  reproachiog  him  with  hit  ontrageoua  ooadnety  at 
length  waa  orerpowered  by  hia  apologiea,  and  agreed  to 
begin  the  game  once  more. 

The  minatrel  had,  howerer,  no  better  fortune  thaa  hereto- 
fore. He  got  angry— ttaked  a  hundred  toula— end  »  Ihou- 
aand  toult  at  a  time ;  changed  the  dice ;  changed  his  place ; 
but  ttill  lott  ererything  he  played  for.  At  length,  he  ante 
in  deapair  and  quitted  the  game,  curaing  alike  that  and 
hit  bad  fortune,  which  followed  him  eren  to  the  infernal 
regions.  Saint  Peter  likewise  got  up  from  the  table,  and 
approached  the  cauldron  to  select  those  whom  he  had  won. 
Dreadful  were  the  cries  which  arose  on  his  approach  from 
those  who  begged  to  be  the  fortunate  objectt  of  hia  choice. 
All  the  ainnert  spoke  at  the  same  time,  and  entreated  the 
Saint  net  to  abandon  them.  Some  cried  that  they  might 
move  him ;  some  howled  that  they  might  excite  hit  com> 
passion — it  was,  in  short,  an  uproar  loud  enough  to  awaken 
the  inhabitants  of  a  sepulchre. 

The  infuriated  minstrel,  driven  to  desperation  by  thi* 
clamour,  and  his  dread  of  the  vengeance  of  Lucifer,  caoM  to 
the  resolution  of  recovering  his  losses,  or  of  losing  all ;  and 
th«refoEt  pvopoaed  \o  «t8^  >iXv«  \«\x!Ak\avQ^  %(iuU  upon  a 
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certain  number  of  throws.  The  Saint  wished  for  no  better 
offer.  The  game  was  decided  on  the  spot,  and  the  unhappy 
louls  ceased  for  awhile  their  lamentations,  to  watch  in 
;noumfui  silence,  the  struggle  which  was  to  decide  their 
fate  for  ever.  Fortunately  for  them,  the  minstrel  was  van- 
quished for  the  third  time,  and  while  he  filled  the  regions 
of  darkness  with  his  cries  and  lamentations,  Saint  Peter 
took  his  departure  for  Paradise,  accompanied  by  the  mjrriads 
of  souls  whom  he  had  snatched  from  eternal  perdition. 

Some  hours  afterwards  Lucifer  returned.  But  what  was 
his  vexation  when  he  beheld  his  fires  extinguished;  his 
cauldron  empty ;  and  not  one  soul  remaining  of  all  those 
whom  he  had  so  recently  left  there.  He  called  before  him 
the  unhappy  stirrer  of  fires — **  Villain,  what  hast  thou  done 
with  my  prisoners  ?*  *  Sir,*  said  he,  *  I  throw  myself  at 
your  knees,  and  implore  your  pardon ;  forgive  me,  and  I  will 
confess  to  you  the  whole  truth.'  He  then  recounted  the 
whole  adventure,  and  finished  by  avowing  that  he  found 
himself  no  happier  in  the  infernal  regions  than  he  had  been 
upon  earth. 

The  monarch  of  those  realms  had  no  sooner  heard  this, 
than  he  demanded  to  know,  who  was  the  imbecile  who  had 
brought  a  minstrel  into  his  states.  He  was  immediately 
told.  He  then  called  the  young  fiend  before  him,  and  had 
him  so  severely  whipped  in  his  presence,  that  he  promised 
never  more  to  be  guilty  of  a  similar  imprudence.  Then 
turning  to  the  minstrel,  who  expected  nothfng  less  than  to 
be  devoured  alive  by  the  attendants  of  the  enraged  Arch- 
demon,  he  exclaimed,  '  I  shall  not  attempt  to  punish  you, 
for  that  were  in  vain ;  gamesters  are  incorrigible.  But  get 
you  gone  from  here.  If  they  will  let  you  into  Paradise,  well 
and  good.  Here  we  will  have  neither  70^,  xwoi  «.xv^  q\.  ^^>» 
m'mitrel  fntemitj,* 
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The  poor  fellow  vm  well  pleased  to  hear  this.  He  na 
from  the  realms  of  endless  miserjr  as  fast  as  his  legs  would 
carry  him,  and  went  and  knocked  at  the  gates  of  Paradise. 
They  were  opened  to  him,  hy  his  former  adversary,  who 
overlooking  the  past,  not  only  gave  him  admission,  but 
received  him  with  friendship,  granted  him  hospitality,  and 
treated  him  magnificently. 

Jongleurs  and  Minstrels  rejoice  ! 

Rejoice  !  as  ye  may  well — 
For  he  who  lost  the  souls  at  dice. 

Has  kept  you  ont  of  helL 

NoTB— LxosAND's Fabliaux,  (Paris.  1829.)  Tome 2.  p.  243—350. 

Basbazam  Fabliaux,  (Paris.  1808.)  Tone  2.  p.  282,  at  aeq.  In 
Oriorm's  Kinder,  und  Haus  Marchen.  bd  S.  s.  84.  there  is  a  tale  "  Des 
Teufel's  Russiger  Bruder."  in  which  an  old  soldier  is  employed 
to  keep  the  fires  alight  under  the  infernal  cauldroiit. 

In  the  Facettte  Bebelianse,  p.  73.  is  a  story  of  the  soldiers  killed  in 
battle,  descending  to  the  infernal  regions — in  military  costume,  and 
with  their  red  banners,  on  which  are  displayed  the  figures  of  St 
George  and  the  Cross.  At  the  sight  of  these  redoubtable  signs,  the 
affrighted  demons  barricade  the  entrance,  crying  that  they  are  at- 
tacked, aud  direct  the  soldiers  to  turn  to  the  right,  and  go  to  heaven. 
They  do  so  accordingly ;  but  Saint  Peter  shuts  the  door  in  tlietr 
faces,  saying  "  that  Paradise  was  not  for  men  of  blood  and  slaughter." 
One  of  them  remonstrates,  and  the  Apostle  fearing  that  they  may 
address  him  in  language  offensive  to  the  ears  of  the  blest,  gives  them 
admittance,  and  promises  in  future  to  be  less  harsh  towards  all  un- 
happy sinners. 
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2.— THE  DOG  OP  MONTARGIS. 

There  was  once  a  gentleman,  who  is  asserted  by  some 
to  have  been  one  of  the  archers  of  the  guard  to  the  king, 
but  whom  I  prefer  to  call  a  simple  gentleman  or  a  courtier ; 
because  the  Latin  history  from  which  this  is  taken  styles 
him  amlicus.  By  some  historians  he  is  called  the  Cheva- 
lier Macaire,  and  who  being  jealous  of  the  farour  shown  by 
the  king  to  one  of  his  companions,  named  Aubry  de  Mont- 
didier,  watched  him  continually,  until  at  length  he  sur- 
prised  him  in  the  forest  of  Bondy,  accompanied  only  by 
his  dog,  (which  some  historians,  and  notably  the  Sieur 
Dodiguier,  say  was  a  greyhound,)  and  finding  the  opportu- 
nity favourable  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  unhappy  jealousy, 
slew  him,  and  having  buried  him  in  the  forest,  returned 
with  alacrity  to  the  court.  The  dog,  for  his  part,  never 
stirred  from  the  ditch  wherein  his  master  was  concealed, 
until  hunger  obliged  him  to  go  to  Paris,  where  the  king 
was,  to  beg  for  food  from  the  friends  of  his  late  master-^ 
which,  when  he  had  obtained,  he  then  incontinently  re- 
turned to  the  spot  where  the  assassin  had  buried  his  victim. 
And  as  he  was  continually  doing  this  thing,  some  of  those 
who  saw  him  come,  and  go,  howling  and  whining,  and  seek- 
ing by  his  extraordinary  actions  to  discover  his  grief,  and 
declare  the  misfortunes  of  his  master,  followed  him  to  the 
forest,  and  watching  exactly  what  he  did,  saw  that  he 
stopped  at  a  spot  where  the  earth  had  been  recently  dis- 
turbed. Whereupon  they  searched,  and  there  found  the 
murdered  c«rse,  which  they  honoured  with  a  more  worthy 
sepulture,  without  being  able  to  discover  the  author  of  so 
execrable  a  murder.     As  the  dog  still  icwde^  V\^Qtkfc  ^S. 
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thtie  friends  of  tlie  deeMted,  ud  followed  him,  &e  ^ 
dutDce  discovered  the  inarderer  of  his  first  master;  uiA 
hsTing  picked  htm  out  from  the  midst  of  ell  the  either  gen* 
tiemen  end  archers,  attacked  him  with  greek  violeaee, 
leaped  at  his  throaty  and  did  his  utmost  to  tear  him  to 
pieces,  and  strangle  him ;  they  best  him  ot,  they  drove 
him  away— but  he  continually retomed— and  when  he 
could  not  readi  him,  kept  growling  at  the  spot-  where  he 
perceired  the  assassin  had  concealed  himself.  And  aa  the 
dog  repeated  these  attacks  erery  time  he  enooontered  this 
man,  some  suspicions  of  the  fact  arose,  the  more  so  that  the 
poor  dog,  more  faithful  and  mindfrd  of  his  late  master, 
than  any  other  follower  woold  hare  been,  only  attacked  the 
murderer,  and  nerer  ceased  from  flying  at  him,  in  order  to 
be  aTonged. 

The  king  having  been  informed  by  some  of  his  attendants 
of  the  obstinacy  of  the  dog,  which  was  recognised  aa  having 
belonged  to  a  gentleman  who  had  been  found  buried  and 
miserably  slain^  was  willing  to  witness  the  actioiia  of  the 
poor  animal.  He  was  accordingly  brought  before  him,  the  king 
having  first  commanded  that  the  suspected  gentleman  should 
conceal  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  other  attendants,  who 
were  very  numerous.  But  the  dog  with  its  accustomed 
fury,  soon  discovered  this  man  from  among  all  the  others,, 
and  as  if  he  felt  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  the  king,  he 
flew  at  him  more  violently  than  ever,  uttering  at  the  same 
time  a  piteous  cry,  as  if  demanding  justice  from  the  ssga- 
cious  prince. 

And  he  obtained  it— for  the  case  appearing  strange  and  mar- 
vellous to  the  king,  when  joined  to  some  other  circumstances, 
he  called  before  him  the  suspected  gentleman,  interrogated 
hinij  And  puhlidy  ^^xet^^^Vdm)  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
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"What  common  report,  and  the  attacks  and  yelpings  of  this 
dog  (which  were  as  so  many  accusations)  brought  against 
him.  Bat  shame,  and  the  fear  of  dying  an  ignominious 
death,  rendered  the  criminal  so  obstinate  and  firm  in  his 
Aenial,  that  the  king  was  at  length  compelled  to  ordain,  that 
the  complaint  of  the  dog  and  the  gentleman's  denial,  should 
be  settled  by  a  single  combat  between  the  two,  in  order 
that  the  truth  might,  through  God's  grace,  be  thereby 
brought  to  light. 

Accordingly  they  were  both  placed  in  the  field  like  two 
champions,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  and  of  his  whole 
court.  The  gentleman  was  armed  with  alai^e  and  massire 
baton,  and  the  dog  with  his  natural  arms,  having  only  an 
empty  barrel  for  his  retreat.  Immediately  that  the  dog  was 
loosened,  he  did  not  wait  for  the  enemy  to  begin  the  battle, 
he  knew  that  it  was  for  the  challenger  to  commence  the 
attack;  but  the  club  of  his  adversary  was  strong  enough  to 
annihilate  him  at  one  blow — which  obliged  the  dog  to  dodge 
here  and  there  around  him,  to  avoid  the  heavyweight  of  it. 
But  after  turning  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other, 
he  watched  the  time  so  well,  that  at  length  he  threw  him- 
self full  at  the  throat  of  his  enemy,  and  there  fastened 
himself  so  securely,  that  he  threw  him  to  the  ground  and 
compelled  him  to  cry  for  mercy ;  which  he  did,  begging  the 
king  would  order  the  beast  to  be  removed,  and  he  would  then 
confess  the  whole  circumstances. 

Upon  this  the  attendants  of  the  field  removed  the  dog, 
and  the  judges  having,  by  command  of  the  king,  approached 
the  gentleman,  he  confessed  before  them  all,  that  he  had 
slain  his  companion,  without  any  person  having  seen  him, 
but  the  dog,  by  whom  he  acknowledged  himself  van- 
<juished.    History  says,  that  he  was  punished,  but  \ldo<ii% 
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not  say  with  what  death ;  nor  in  what  manner  h&  had  flan 
his  friend. 

If  this  dog  had  lived  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
when  the  city  of  Athens  was  in  its  lustre,  he  would  have 
been  kept  at  the  public  expense— his  name  would  have 
figured  in  history — a  statue  would  hare  been  dedicated  to 
him,  and  his  body  would  have  been  buried,  with  more 
reason  and  with  more  justice  than  that  of  Xantippus.  The 
history  of  this  dog,  besides  the  honourable  painted  traces  of 
its  victory,  which  are  to  be  seen  at  Montargis,  has  been  re« 
commended  to  posterity  by  several  authors,  and  especially 
by  Julius  Scaliger,  in  his  book  against  Cardan,  Exerc.  522. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  combat  took  place  in  the 
Island  of  Notre  Dame,  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  of  all 
the  Court. 

NoTB.— "  De  la  CoiOMBiBKE—Le  Theatre  d'honneixr  et  de  Cheva- 
lerie."  Tome  2,  c.  23,  from  which  it  is  quoted  in  a  dissertation  upon 
the  subject  in  "  Bullet  Dissertations  sur  la  Mythologie  de  France, 
8vo.,  Paris  1771.  The  eariiest  mention  of  this  incident  is  by  Albx- 
Ricus  SB  TsiBus  FoNTiBus— whose  Chronicle  is  printed  in  Lxib< 
HITS.  (Access.  Hist.  Tom.  2,  part  1.)  It  forms  an  important  feature 
of  the  metrical  Romance  of  "  Berte  auz  Grans  Pi^s,"  by  Adbnxx, 
which  has  lately  been  published  by  M.  Paulin  Paris  ;  and  figures  no 
less  conspicuously  in  the  Spanish  Prose  Romance.  "  Hystoria  de  la 
Reyna  Sebilla."— Seville,  1532.  The  reader,  whose  curiosity  is  not 
now  satisfied,  is  referred  for  further  information  on  the  subject  to 
WoLF»— "  Ueber  die  Alt.  Frans«  Heldengedichtc.— Vienna,  1833 
s.  137.  U.156. 
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3.— LEGENDS  OP  RICHARD  THE  GOOD,  DUKE  OF 

NORMANDY. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Duke  Richard  of  Normandy,  called 
the  Good,  to  ramble  about  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
and  though  he  met  with  many  phantoms,  he  was  never  afraid 
of  them.  As  he  was  so  much  abroad  in  the  former  season, 
it  was  commonly  reported  that  he  could  see  as  well  in  the 
dark  as  other  men  by  day-light*  Whenever  he  came  to  an 
abbey  or  a  church,  he  was  sure  to  stop  and  pray  outside,  if 
he  could  not  gain  admission  within.  One  night  as  he  was 
riding  along,  wrapt  in  meditation,  and  far  from  any  atten- 
dant, he  alighted,  according  to  custom,  before  a  church, 
fastened  his  horse  at  the  door,  and  went  in  to  pray.  He 
passed  by  a  coffin  which  lay  on  abier,  threw  his  gloves  on  a 
reading-desk  in  the  chair,  knelt  before  the  altar,  kissed  the 
earth,  and  commenced  his  devotions.  He  had  scarcely  done 
so,  when  he  heard  a  strange  noise  proceeding  from  the  bier 
behind  him.  He  tui-ned  round,  (for  he  feared  nothing  in 
the  world;)  and  looking  towards  the  place  said,  **  Whether 
thou  art  a  good  or  a  bad  thing,  be  still  and  rest  in  peace  !^* 

The  duke  then  proceeded  with  his  prayer,  (whether  it 
was  long  or  short  I  cannot  tell,)  and  at  the  conclusion, 
signed  himself  with  the  cross,  saying — 

Per  hoc  signnm  SanctaB  Cmcii« 
Libera  me  de  malignii, 
Domine  Deuc  salutU. 

He  then  arose  and  said,  **  Lord,  into  thy  handa  I  commend 
my  spirit."    He  took  his  sword,  and  aa  he  ^«,«  ^w^wvft%\A 
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leare  the  church,  behold,  the  devil  stood  bolt  upri^  it  the 
door,  extending  hit  long  •rmi,  as  if  to  leise  Richard,  and 
prerent  hii  departure  I    The  latter  drew  hla  aword,  cut  tHe 
figure  down  the  centre,  and  sent  it  Ihrough  the  bier.    Whe- 
ther it  cried  out  or  not,  I  do  not  know.    When  Richard 
came  to  his  horse  outside  the  door,,  he  peraeiTed  that  he  had 
forgotten  his  gloves ;  and  as  he  did  not  wish  to  lose  them, 
he  returned  into  the  chancel  for  them.    Few  men  would 
have  done  as  much.    Wherefore  he  caused  it  to  be  pro- 
claimed, both  in  the  churches  and  the  market-places,  thst 
in  future  no  corpse  should  be  left  alone  until  it  was  buried. 
Another  adventure  happened  to  the  Duke  which  made 
people  wonder,  and  which  would  not  easily  be  believed, 
were  it  not  so  well  known.    I  have  heard  it  from  manr, 
who  had  in  like  manner  heard  it  iron)  their  fore&thers;  but 
often  throu^  carelessness,  idleness,  or  ignorance^  many  a 
good  tale  is  not  committed  to  writing,  though  it  would 
prove  very  entertaining.    At  that  timethere  was  a  saeristao, 
who  was  reckoned  a  proper  monk,  and  one  of  good  report; 
but  the  more  a  man  is  praised  the  more  the  devil  assaults 
him,  and  watches  the  more  for  occasions  to  tempt  him.    So 
it  happened  to  the  sacristan.    One  day,  so  the  devil  wonld 
have  it,  as  he  was  passing  by  the  church  about   his  busi- 
ness, he  saw  a  marvellously  fine  woman,  and  fell  desperately 
in  love  with  her.    His  passion  knows  no  bounds— he  must 
die  if  he  cannot  have  her ;  so  he  will  leave  nothing  undone 
to  come  at  his  end.     He  talked  to  her  so  nnich,  and  made 
her  so  many  promises,  that  the  fair  dame  at  last  appointed 
a  meeting  in  the  evening  at  her  own  house.     She  told  him 
that  he  must  pass  over  a  narrow  bridge  or  rotten  plank  which 
lay  aoross  the  River  Robec ;  that  there  was  no  other  way, 
•^iad tint  the cocdd  not  \m  v^Y«ti \7Ssi^  v^^wliere  else.*** 
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^lien  night  came,  and  the  other  monks  were  asleep,  the 
sacristan  grew  impatient  to  be  gone.  He  wanted  no  com- 
panion, so  he  went  alone  to  the  bridge  and  ventured  on  it.— • 
IVhffther  he  stnml>1ed  or  slipt,  or  was  taken  saddenly  ill,  I 
cannot  tell,  but  he  fell  into  the  water  and  was  drowned. 

As  soon  as  his  soul  left  thehodj  the  deVil  seized  it,  and  was 
posting  away  with  it  to  hell,  when  an  angel  met  him'  and 
strove  withhim  which  of  them  should  possess  it;  wherefore  a 
great  dispute  rose  between  them,  each  giving  a  reason  in 
support  of  his  claim.  Says  the  devil,  "  Thou  dost  me  wrong 
in  seeking  to  deprive  me  of  the  soul  I  am  carrying;  dost 
thou  not  know  that  every  soul  taken  in  sin  is  mine  ?  This 
was  in  a  wicked  way,  and  in  a  wicked  wiiy  I  have  seized  it. 
Now,  the  Scripture  itself  says,  *  At  I  find  thee,  so  will  I  judge 
thee.'  This  monk  1  found  in  evil,  of  which  the  business 
\ie  was  about  is  a  sufficient  proof,  and  there  needs  no  other .'^ 
Heplies  the  angel,  **  Hold  thy  peace !  it  shall  not  be  so. 
The  monk  led  a  j^ood  life  in  his  abbey,  he  conducted  him- 
self well  and  faithfully,  and  no  one  ever  saw  ill  of  him. 
The  Scripture  saith«  that  which  is  reasonable  and  right, 
«»very  good  work  shall  be  rewarded,  and  every  evil  one 
punished.  Then  this  monk  ought  to  be  rewarded  for  the 
good  we  know  he  has  done ;  but  how  could  that  be  if  he 
were  suffered  to  be  damned?  He  had  not  committed  any 
«in  when  thou  did'st  take  and  condemn  him.  Howbeit,  he 
had  left  the  abbey,  and  did  come  to  the  bridge,  he  might 
have  turned  back,  if  he  had  not  fallen  into  the  river;  and 
lie  ought  not  to  be  so  much  punished  for  a  sin  which  he 
never  committed.  For  his  foolish  intention  alone  thou 
condemnest  him,  and  in  that  thou  art  wrong.  Let  the  soul 
alone ;  and  as  for  the  strife  betwixt  thee  and  me,  let  us  go 
io  Duke  Richard,  and  abide  by  Ills  opinion.    ^^Vi\v«t  i\^ 
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will  then  have  any  reason  to  oomplain;  he  will  decide 
honestly  and  wisely,  for  false  judgment  is  not  to  be  found 
in  him.  To  what  he  says,  we  will  both  submit,  without 
any  more  dispute/'  Says  the  devil,  **  I  consent  to  it,  and 
let  the  soul  remain  between  us  1** 

They    immediately  went  to    Richard's    chamber,  who 
was  then  in  bed.      He  had  been  asleep,   but  just  then 
he    was    awake,    and    reflecting    about     divert    things. 
They  related  to  him  how  the  monk  had  left  his  mcmastery 
on  an  evil  errand,  how  he  had  fallen  from  the  bridge  and 
been  drowned,  without  doing  evil.    They  desired  him  to 
judge  which  of  them  should  take  possession  of  the  soul. 
Answers  Richard,  briefly,  "  Go  immediately,  and  restore 
the  soul  to  the  body ;  let  him  then  be  placed  on  the  bridge, 
on  the  very  spot  from  which  he  tumbled,  and  if  he  advances 
one  foot,  nay,  ever  so  little,  let  Nick  go  and  take  him  away 
without  hindrance ;  but  if  the  monk  turns  back,  let  him  do  so 
unmolested.**     Neither  could  say  nay  to  this  decision ;  so 
they  did  as  he  had  said.     The  soul  was  returned  to  the 
body,  the  body  restored  to  life,  and  the  monk  placed  on  the 
very  part  of  the  bridge  whence  he  had  fallen.     As  soon  as 
the  poor  fellow  perceived  that  he  was  standing  upright  on 
the  bridge,  he  ran  back  as  quickly  as  though   he  had  trod 
on  a  snake ;  he  did  not  even  stay  to  bid  the  devil  and  the 
angel  good  bye.      On  his  reaching  the  abbey,  he  shook  his 
wet  clothes  and  crept  into  a  corner.      He  was  still  terrified 
at  the  thought  of  death,  and  he  could  not  well  say,  whether 
he  was  dead  or  alive.     The  next  morning  Richard  went  to 
the  abbey  church  to  pray ;  all  the  monks  of  the  convent 
were  met  together,  and    he  enquired  for   a  certain   one 
among  them.     The  Duke  caused  him  to  be  brought  before 
the  abbot.      "  Brother,"  says  Richard,  *'  what  think  you 
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now?  How  came  you  to  betaken?  Take  care  another  time 
how  you  pass  over  the  bridge.  Tell  the  abbot  what  you 
have  seen  to-night."  The  monk  blushed,  and  was  ashamed, 
in  the  presence  of  his  superior  and  the  Duke.  He  con- 
fessed all,  how  he  went,  how  he  perished,  how  the  devil  had 
deceived  him,  and  how  the  Duke  had  delivered  him ;  he 
related  the  whole  matter,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  noble 
Richard.  Thus  was  the  thing  noised  abroad,  and  its  cer- 
tainty established.  Long  afler  it  took  place,  this  saying 
became  a  proverb  in  Normandy,  "Sir  monk,  go  gently, 
take  care  of  yourself  when  you  pass  over  the  bridge." 

Note. — From  Wace's  Roman  de  Rou  edited  by  Pluquet.  We 
have,  however,  borrowed  them,  directly,  from  the  second  volume  of 
the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  in  which  there  is  a  very  able  article 
on  the  subject  of  Wace's  Poem.  They  are  certainly  the  most  curious 
legends  contained  in  that  extraordinary  composition  ;  the  only  other 
one  deserving  of  comparison  with  them,  being  that  which  turns  upon 
the  amours  of  one  of  Duke  Richard's  huntsmen,  with  a  spirit  of  the 
woods,  and  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Ballad  of  Glenfinlas.  How  far  the  good  Duke  was  a  fitting  and  im- 
partial judge  in  the  matters  submitted  to  him,  by  the  contending 
parties  who  figure  in  the  above  story,  the  following  extract  from 
the  Chronicle  of  Normandy  will  serve  to  show. 

"  Once  upon  a  time,  as  Duke  Richard  was  riding  from  one  of  his 
castles  to  a  mansion,  wherein  there  dwelt  a  very  beauteous  lady,  the 
devil  attacked  him,  and  Richard  combated  and  vanquished  him.  And 
after  this  adventure  the  devil  disguised  himself  like  a  very  beautiful 
damsel,  who  presented  herself  before  him  in  a  boat,  in  the  harbour  of 
Gran lulle  where  Richard  then  was;  Richard  en teredjnto  the  said 
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boat  to  converse  with,  and  behold  the  beaaty  of  this  Udy.  The  devil 
thereapon  bore  off  Richard  te  a  rock  in  the  sea,  in  the  isle  of 
Grenesey— where  he  was  discovered.**— L'Histoir*  et  Chroniqne  d« 
Normandie.  Rouen.  1581 — cap.  9. 

We  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  offering  our  humble  meed 
of  praise  to  the  admirable  periodical  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded.  The  services  which  it  has  rendered  to  English  literature 
are  great  indeed ;  firstly,  by  the  information  which  it  has  dissemi- 
nated relative  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  continental  literati : 
secondly,  by  the  good  tone  and  excellent  taste  exhibited  alike  in 
itf  articles  and  arrangement. 


4.— THE  BALLAD 

OF 

THE    LOUP-GAROU. 


Oh  list!  and  I  will  tell, 

All  of  a  gay  gallant, 
Who  loved  a  wife  and  sought 

Her  husband  to  supplant. 
She  feigned  consent,  and  said, 

•*  My  gentle  love  and  true 
Come  at  the  vesper  hour, 

Dight  like  a  Loup-Garou." 

**  Ladye,  with  all  my  heart, 
At  eve  I'll  come  to  thee, 
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Nor  man,  nor  dame,  be  sure 

Shall  gain  a  glimpse  of  me ; 
Thus  too  will  I  depart, 

All  loyally  from  you"— 
**  Then  come,"  said  she,  *' to-night, 

Come  like  a  Loup-Garou." 

Her  good  man  then  she  told. 

What  she  had  done  and  said ; 
Quoth  he,  "  'twere  merry  jest 

To  catch  this  gallant  blade." 
Quoth  she,  without  delay — 

**  To  get  him  scared  by  you, 
Anon  be  sure  you  shall 

Here  catch  the  Loup-Garou." 

Without  fail  presently, 

The  gallant  there  ycame. 
All  muffled  in  a  hide. 

And  whispered  to  the  dame, 
Thus  speaking — *'  Fair  Neck  say, 

Art  pleased  since  thus  I  do  ?'* 
She  feigned  alarm,  and  cried, 

"Help!  help!  the  Loup-Garou." 

Her  husband  was  at  hand. 

And  laid  on  with  his  club, 
And  all  his  neighbours  helped 

This  Loup-Garou  to  drub, 
Of  blows  good  store  got  he, 

For  one  and  all  set  to, 
And  thrashed,  and  laughed  the  while, 

Alas !  poor  Loup-Garou. 
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He  now  for  mercy  begged. 

And  cried — "  Pray  pardon  me  ! 
And  you  I  pray  beside, 

Who  fain  would  lovers  be — 
Bethink  how  I  was  drubbed. 

When  I  but  thought  to  woo, 
And  take  heed,  lest  ye  be 

Served  like  the  Loup-Garou !" 

Note.— From  le  Jardin  de  Plaisance  et  Fleur  de  Rhetorique — sign 
k.  1.  recto,  of  the  edition  without  date,  published  by  Michael  le 
Noir.  The  Loup-Garou,  or  Wehr-Wolf,  which  means  a  man  who 
has  the  power  of  changing  himself  into  a  wolf,  figures  conspicu- 
ously among  the  traditions  of  France.  MARIE  of  FRANCE  has 
given  the  history  of  one.  in  her  Lay  of  Bisclavaret,  a  translation  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  present  volume. 

We  are  indebted  to  M.  MICHEL,  who  is  ao  well  known  to-the  lovers 
of  Old  French  Romance,  for  his  skill  in  editing  such  matters,  for 
pointing  out  to  us  the  original  ballad,  which  we  think  exhibits  so 
much  NAIVETE,  and  is  so  agreeably  versified,  that  feeling  certain  our 
readers  will  be  gratified  by  its  perusal  we  have  inserted  it 
accordingly  ; — 


BalaQe  ixu  Houp  (iKaroux* 


I  fault  que  je  vous  die 
Dung  tres  gentil  Galois, 
Qui  cuidoit  son  amye, 
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Mais  elle  fist  la  fee 
En  disant,  •'  Amy  douU 
Venes  a  la  vespree 
Faisant  loup  garoux." 

«'  Voulentiers,"  dist  il  "  Dame, 
Viendray  devers  le  soir, 
Que  homme  naura  ne  femme 
Qui  sen  puist  parcevoir ; 
Bien  me  scauray  retraire 
Loyement  devers  vous" — 
Elle  dist  *'  venez  done  faire 
De  nuit  le  loup  garoux." 

A  son  mary  va  dire 
Tout  le  fait  et  compter, 
II  dist,  "  cest  bien  pour  rire 
S'on  le  peut  lattraper — 
Dist  elle»  sans  attendre, 
*'  Affin  qui  soit  escoux, 
Tantot  vous  feray  prendre 
Leans  le  loup  garoux.*' 

Tantost  sans  demourer 
Le  galant  arriva. 
Dune  pel  aflfublee. 
Puis  la  dame  hucha 
Disant,  "  Gorge  polie 
Suis  je  bien  a  vo  goux  ?" 
Elle  fist  lesbaye 
Criant,  **  Au  loup  garoux!" 
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seen,  yet  not  all  heard,  failed  not  to  remark  the  ridiBMS  of 
hit  dress,  the  elegance  of  his  form,  the  regnlarity  of  his 
features,  and,  abore  all,  the  wild  and  fiery  ezprotaion  of  his 
eyes.  If  the  lady  felt  an  inexpressible  charm  in  tho  society 
of  her  guest,  it  was  not  to  be  vronderodat;  for  alio  was 
accustomed  to  converse  diiefly  with  persona  who  could 
amuse  her  with  little  else  than  the  fifty-timea-^ld  fostts  of 
their  old  lord,  her  husband,  whom  nature  had  formed  rather 
for  the  field  of  battle  than  for  a  lady's  bower.  Profiting  by 
the  adrantages  of  his  situation,  Brudemer  hesitated  not  to 
throw  into  his  conversation  more  flattery  than  even  the 
chivalrous  manners  of  the  period  permitted.  The  lady, 
commonly  so  proud  and  disdainful,  was  subdued  by  an  un- 
known power,  and  listened  to  him  without  anger,  and  with 
a  continually  increasing  emotion.  Placing  himself  in  a 
position  that  hid  the  lady  of  Clairmarais  from  her  women, 
he  possessed  himself  of  her  hand,  and  pressed  it  ardently  to 
his  lips.  It  would  be  difficult  to  express  her  sensations. 
A  fierce  and  supernatural  fire  circulated  painfully  throng 
her  veins.  She  felt  nothing  of  that  soft  languor— of  that 
unspeakable  delirium — which  are  so  often  the  symptoms  of 
an  unfortunate  attachment ;  it  was  rather  the  mental  angui^ 
—the  cold  sweat  and  shuddering-— of  a  conscious  sinner.  In 
her  agitation  she  let  fall  the  scarf  which  she  was  embroider- 
ing. «*  Oh,  if  it  were  my  lot  to  possess  such  a  scarf!"  said 
Brudemer,  **  If  the  lady  by  whose  fair  hands  it  was 
wrought  would  but  accept  me  as  her  knight,  what  store  of 
lances  would  I  break  in  her  honour,  at  tourney  and  in 
battle !"  With  a  convulsive  movement  she  lifted  it  up  and 
placed  it  in  his  hands.  Brudemer  pressed  the  gift  to  his 
lips,  to  conceal  a  horrible  smile,  which  he  could  not  repress  ;^ 
then  suddenly  let  it  fall  with  a  start  of  pain  and  terror,  like 
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that  of  a  man  touched  by  fire.    The  chaplain  had  examined 
it  that  very  evening,  before  the  holy  water  had  dried  on  his 
hands.      Conquering  his   emotion,   Brudemer  approached 
close  to  the  lady,  and  said  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  **  An  old 
man  conducted  me  to  your  castle.     He  was  in  great  haste  to 
/  meet  with  the  Sire  of  Clairmarais,  and  waits  even  now  at 
the  postern,  to  reveal  to  him  an  important  secret  in  which 
you  are  much  concerned."    The  lady  grew  pale.     "  He  told 
me,"  continued  Brudemer,  **  the  motives  whicli  led  him  to 
seek  your  husband  with  so  much  eagerness.     *  It  is/  said 
he,  *  that  I  may  discover  to  him  a  mystery — a  mystery,  too, 
that  will  work  a  wondrdus  change  in  the  manor  of  Clairma- 
rais.    She  who  calls   herself  mistress  of  it  has  chased  me 
ignominiously  from  her  castle :  she  has  threatened  to  drown 
me  in  the  moat  should  I  return  to  it.     The  thankless 
wretch !— I  will  spoil  her  of  the  very  titles  and  riches  of 
which  she  is  so  proud  !*    As  I  hesitated  to  believe  him,  he 
told  me  further,  that  his  wife  had  been  foster-mother  to  the 
daughter  of  the  Count  d'Erin ;  that  the  infant  died  unknown 
to  any  one  but  himself,  and  that  he  had  placed  you,  his  own 
daughter,  in  the  cradle  of  the  young   deceased  countess ; 
and  that  you  had  been  educated  and  married  as  the  child 
of  the  count  her  father.     He  furnished  me  with  numer- 
ous  and    unanswerable    proofs   of  his  fraud.      Let   this 
mystery  be  once  known  to  the  Sire  of  Clairmarais,  and  he 
will  not  delay  to  repudiate  a  vassal  whom  he  will  regard 
merely  as  the  daughter  of  a  serf  by  whom  he  had  been 
duped."     The  lady  wrung  her  hands  in  despair.  "  Listen,' 
cried  Brudemer,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  but  yet  so  that  not 
one  word  he  said  was  lost ;  *'  listen ! — the  old  man  is  still 
at  the  postern ;  take  this  poniard — come."  **  But  my  father  •*' 
**  No,  you  are  right,"  said  Brudemer,  with  a  cold  and  cutting 
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irony ;  "  who  kQOWt  that  they  may  not  take  pity  on  yon,  and 
admit  you  among  the  waiting-women  of  the  new  lady  o 
Clainnarais  ?  At  the  very  worst,  they  can  but  shave  your  head 
and  shut  you  up  in  a  convent."  The  lady  rose  up,  nnotioned 
to  her  women  not  to  follow,  and,  giving  her  hand  to  Brude- 
mer,  went  with  him  towards  the  postern.      The  Sire  of 
Clairmarais,    after   having    hunted  all    day,   returned  fa- 
tigued to  his  manor,    longing  to  find  himself  before  a 
good  fire  by  the  side  of  his  beautiful  wifjc.     He  made  such 
haste  to  gain  his  home,  that  he  arrived  there  before  any  of 
his  huntsmen  ;  when  all  at  once  his  horse  stopped  short  at 
the  gate  of  his  castle,  refused  to  go  on,  and  began  to  shew 
signs  of  great  terror.     The  rider  was  obliged  to  dismount. 
What  was  his  surprise  and  grief  to  find  the  foster-father  d 
his  wife  motionless  on  the  ground,  and  deeply  wounded  in 
the  breast.     The  attendants  of  the  old  seigneur  at  Ipngth 
arrived,  and  assisted  him  in  trying  to  restore  his  vassal. 
Their  attentions   were  not  wholly  useless.     The  wounded 
man  made  a  dying  effort  to  rise,  and  inclining  his  lips 
towards  the  ear  of  his  master,  whispered  something  which 
made  him  spring  back  with  horror.     Without  losing  a  mo- 
ment, or  speaking  a  word,  the  Sire  of  Clairmarais  went 
directly  to  the  chamber  of  his  lady.     There  she  sat  pale  as 
death,  before  a  narrow  table ;  and  to  disguise  her  agitation, 
pretended  xo  play  at  chess   with  Brudemer.     The  latter,  at 
the  sight  of  the  master  of  the  castle,   uttered  a  triumphant 
burst  of  laughter.     The  lady  joined  in  it,  but  her's  was  the 
laugh  of  despair.     To  hear  it  was  enough  to  convince  the 
husband  of  his  misfortunes,  and  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
had  heard  from  his  dying  serf.     "  Satan,"  cried  he,  in  a 
paroyxsm    of    horror    and    indignation,    "take    thou  the 
parricide — the    adulterous    wife :  to  thee   I   abandon  her, 
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and  the  castle  which  she  pollutes  with  her  presence.**  **  I 
accept  them/*  said  Brudemer;  and  at  the  same  moment 
a  crown  of  fire  sparkled  around  hitf  temples,  and  he  stretched 
forth  on  the  shoulders  of  the  lady  two  terrible  hands, 
which  suddenly  became  armed  with  the  talons  of  a  demon. 
The  Sire  of  Clairmarais  entered  into  a  religious  house,  and 
died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Bertin. 

More  than  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  a  monk  of  the  or- 
der of  St.  Bennet  asked  a  citizen  of  St.  Omer  what  castle  it  was, 
the  towers  of  which  he  saw  rising  in  the  midst  of  a  neigh- 
bouring wood,  surroundi^  by  an  immense  marsh  ?     "  May 
our  lady  and  the  Saints  protect  us!"   said  the  citizen, 
crossing  himself  with  devotion ;  **  that  is  the  castle  of 
Clairmarais ;   the  place   is  accursed— haunted  by  the  eyil 
one !     Every  night  it  is  illuminated  by  a  sudden  glare  of 
light;  and  the  devil,  and  I  know  not  how  many  spectres, 
appear  there  in  chariots  of  fire.     If  one  may  believe  the 
old  people  of  the  country,  the  demon  who  dwells  in  that 
castle  it  called  Brudemer;  and  he  forces  all  those  who  are 
bold  enough  to  enter  his  habitation  to  play  at  chess  with 
him,  and  stake  their  souls  against  the  castle  end  the  trea. 
sure  it  contains.    Up  to  the  present  time  the  devil  has  been 
constantly  victorious,   so  that  no  one  has  returned  from 
Clairmarais."    The  monk  listened  to  the  citizen  in  silence, 
bade  him   adieu,  and  after  some   moments  of  reflection 
walked  towards  the  castle.      He  entered  it  without  oV 
stacle,  and  at  length  found  himself  in  a  splendid  fumit 
chamber.    In  the  middle  of  it  stood  a  narrow  table,  ani 
it  a  chesS'board  and  men,  ready  for  play.      Whilst  he  t 
mined  these  objects,  which  the  increasing  obscurity  of  i 
evening  began  to  render  indistinct,  a  brilliant  light  «pr« 
itself  suddenly  through  the  apartment,  which  was  a^  ^ 
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same  moment  crowded  with  ladies  in  waiting,  pages  and 
senrants,  all  dressed  after  a  fashion  long  since  gone  hy.^— 
A  knight  richly  clad  now  slowly  entered  the  room.     On  his 
doublet  was  blazoned  a  shield  bearing  two  tridents  sable, 
with  this  device^-Brudemer.    He  supported  on  his  arm  a 
lady  young  and  beautiful,  but  pale  as  a  corpse.     These 
were  followed  by  eight  pages,  bending  under  the  weight  of 
four  heavy  eoffers  filled  with  gold.    Brudemer  placed  him- 
self at  the  chess-board,  and  made  a  sign  that  the  monk 
should  do  the  same.     The  monk  obeyed,  and  both  began  to 
play  without  speaking  a  word.    By  a  skilful  combination 
the  monk  thought  that  he  had  mated  his  adversary,  when 
the  pale  lady  who  stood  behind  Brudemer,  leaning  on  the 
back  of  his  chair,  bent  towards  him  and  pointed  with  her 
finger  to  a  particular  pawn.     The  move  she  indicated  was 
made,  the  face  of  the  game  changed,  and  the  monk  found 
himself  on  the  point  of  being  mated.    Brudemer  and  the 
lady  broke  out  into  a  triumphant  fit  of  laughter,  and  all  the 
attendants  grouped   themselves  around  the  players,  and 
ti^ok  part  in  this  infernal  merriment.     The  monk  now  began 
to  repent  of  his  boldness  ;  cold  perspiration   dropped  from 
his  forehead,    and  he  would  have  given  the  world  at  that 
moment  to  have  been  safe  in  his  convent.     But  he  did  not 
resign  himself  to  despair.     lie  saw  that  a  miracle  alone 
c.i\j}d  save  him,  and  so  he  prayed  mentally  to  his  patron, 
St.  Bennet,  for  assistance.     Suddenly,  and  as  if  by  heavenly 
inspiration,  a  new  combination  suggested  itself  to  his  mind. 
He  moved  forward  the  piece  on  which  it  depended.     The 
laugh  which  rung  around  him  was  changed  into  bowlings, 
and  the  moment  afterwards  all  was  dark  and  silent  as  the 
grave.     The  monk  passed  the  night  in  prayer,  and  saw  the 
day  break  with  a  joy  that  may  easily  be  conceived.     In  the 
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place  where  the  lady  had  stood  on  the  preceding  evening 
was  a  skeleton,  clad  in  the  rich  but  tattered  vestments  of  a 
woman  of  quality.  Possessor  of  the  castle  and  its  treasures, 
he  built  a  monastery  on  the  spot,  and  was  appointed  supe- 
rior of  it.  This  religious  house  was  destroyed  during  the 
revolution,  but  some  slight  vestiges  of  it  still  remain. 
Such  is  the  legend  of  the  Game  at  Chess  with  the  Devil. 


Note. — From  the  Foreign  Literary  GaMtte,  page  156,  where 
it  is  said  to  be  a  genuine  legend  of  the  country  in  which  the  scene 
is  )aid ;  and  to  be  translated  from  a  French  annual  called '  L'Albnm 
Litteraire.' 
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6.— THE  LEGEND  OF  CARNAC. 

The  Druidical  pile  at  Canuif,  in  Brittaoy,  like  all  simiUr 
relics  of  the  olden  time,  is  the  snlject  of  many  traditions. 
It  is  said  in  one  of  them  to  have  been  a  oamp  oi  Ccesar's. 
In  another  it  is  said,  to  be  an  arasy  converted  into  atone. 
And  again,  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  Crions,  who  are  de. 
scribed  as  little  men  or  demons,  who  are  but  two  or  three 
feet  high;  and  yet  stronger  than  tiie  giants,  which  they 
sufficiently  proved  by  bearing  in  their  hands  the  immense 
masses  of  which  the  pile  is  composed. 

The  Crions  or  Gorics,  are  supposed  to  perform  sightly 
dances  around  these  Druidical  monuments,  and  woe  be  to 
the  traveller,  who,  when  they  are  so  engaged,  approaches 
sufficiently  near  for  them  to  seize  him.  For,  if  he  does, 
he  is  instantly  compelled  to  join  in  their  rapid  dances,  until 
he  falls  exhausted,  amidst  the  jeers  and  laughter  of  these 
Dusii,  Elves,  or  Hobgoblins. 

One  of  these  huge  stones  is  said  to  conceal  an  immense 
treasure,  (the  others  being  placed  there  merely  to  add  to  the 
difficulty  of  its  discovery.)  It  is  also  believed,  that  there 
exists  a  calculation  which  would  point  out  the  precise  spot 
— ^the  key,  or  clue  to  which,  is  preserved  in  the  Tower  of 
London. 

NoTB. — Cahbhy,  Monumens  Celtiques,  p.  3,  We  may  here  add. 
that  the  author  Just  quoted,  further  informs  us,  that  "  a  fresh  stone 
was  added  to  the  heap  every  year,  in  the  month  of  June,  and  that  the 
night  before  this  ceremony,  the  pile  was  brilliantty  illuminated.'. 
The  Elfin  Spirits  of  Brittany,  like  all  their  brethren,  seem  fond  of 
tripping  it  in  the  maie'j  d«^uc«.    "  Kxci^xi^Wv^  t^vq.^  of  Tresmalouen> 
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dwell  the  Conrills.  dwarfs  of  a  malevolent  disposition,  and  in  some 
measure  magicians,  who  are  very  fond  of  dancing.  They  liave  their 
nocturnal  meetings  amidst  the  Druids'  Stones,  and  dance,  leap,  and 
caper,  in  regular  time.  Woe  to  the  shepherd  who  has  th6  teraertty 
to  approach  them  !  he  is  obliged  to  join  in  their  dance,  and  hold  ont 
till  the  cock-crowing.  Woe  to  the  damsels  who  come  near  the  Cou' 
rills!  Nine  months  afterwards  something  new  takes  place  in  the 
house :  the  birth  of  a  young  aorc«rer,  who  is  not  indeed  a  dwarf,  but 
to  whom  the  malioions  spirits  give  the  features  off  a  young  vfllager 
so  great  is  their  power  and  svbtUty."— CsorroN  Cbokxb's  Irish 
Fairy  Legends,  vol.  iii.  p.  160 


7.— THE  SACRISTAN  OP  CLUNI. 

An  inhabittot  of  Cluni,  named  Hugh,  who  followed  the 
double  profession  of  money-<^anger  and  merchant,  was 
returning  homewards  from  a  neighbouring  fair  with  his 
merchandize,  which  .  contained  amongst  other  valuable 
articles  a  quantity  of  Amiens  cloth,  when  he  was  attacked 
in  a  forest  by  brigands,  and  robbed  of  every  thing  he  pos- 
sessed. The  result  of  this  misfortune  was,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  dispose  of  what  other  few  goods  he  was 
worth,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  creditors}  so  that  in  short 
he  was  totally  ruined. 

Idoine  his  wife,  who  had  long  desired  to  visit  her  rela- 
tions, now  proposed  that  they  should  remove  from  Ciuni  to 
that  part  of  France  in  which  they  resided;  to  this  he  agreed, 
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and  the  third  day  following  was  accordingly  i&zed  for  theit 
departure. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  Sacristan  of  the  monastery,  who 
had  long  entertained  a  passion  for  Idoine,  sought  to  profit 
hy  these  circumstances  ;  hoping  now  to  obtain  from  her  that 
for  which  he  had  hitherto  intreated  in  Tain.  He  offered  her 
a  hundred  livres  as  the  price  of  her  consent*  (a  sam  which 
he  could  readily  command,  seeing  that  he  was  treasurer,  as 
well  as  sacristan,)  and  Idoine,  tempted  by  an  offer  which 
would  compensate  for  all  her  husband's  losses,  feigned  eon- 
sent;  and  in  concert  with  her  husband,  fixed  the  following 
evening  for  her  interview  with  the  monk. 

No  sooner  was  it  dark,  than  the  Sacristan  contrived  to  quit 
the  monastery,  by  the  door  of  the  church,  the  key  of  which 
was  in  his  possession.  He  handed  to  the  fair  object  of  his 
passion  the  sum  which  he  had  promised;  but  had  scarcely 
•  commenced  a  declaration  of  his  love,  when  her  husband 
made  his  appearance,  armed  with  a  stout  cudgel.  Hugh 
struck  at  the  monk,  with  the  view  of  punishing  him  for  his 
insolence,  and  compelling  him  to  take  to  flight.  Unfor- 
tunately he  dealt  his  blows  with  so  much  energy  upon  the 
shaven-crown  of  the  ecclesiastic,  that  instead  of  taking  to 
his  heels  he  fell  dead  upon  the  floor. 

This  event  caused  the  greatest  consternation  to  the  un- 
happy couple,  who  saw  at  once  what  their  fate  would  be, 
should  the  return  of  day  discover  his  corpse  upon  their  pre- 
mises. So  great  was  their  terror,  that  had  the  city  gates 
been  open,  they  would  have  instantly  fled  the  country.  But 
the  necessity  which  they  were  under  of  disposing  of  the 
body,  sharpened  their  wits  as  to  the  best  mode  of  doing  so ; 
and  Idoine  proposed  that  they  should  carry  it  back  to  the 
JDOnMtery,  entering  it  through,  the  church  by  means  of  the 
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Sacristan*s  keys.  This  plan  was  no  sooner  detrised  than 
executed.  Hugh  took  the  body  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  who  attended  that  she  might  open 
the  doors,  and  give  such  other  assistance  as  her  husband 
might  require,  bore  it  back  to  the  monastery,  and  placed  it 
bolt  upright  against  the  door  of  an  out-building. 

In  the  night,  the  prior  of  the  monastery  moved  by  piety, 
or  some  other  equally  strongly  operating  emotion,  betook 
himself  to  the  spot  where  the  dead  man  was  placed,  and 
thrust  open  the  door  so  violently,  that  he  threw  the  body  to 
the  ground,  its  fall  causing  of  course  considerable  noise. 
The  prior  believed  he  had  killed  him ;  and  his  alarm  at  the 
idea  was  considerably  augmented,  because,  having  had  a 
violent  quarrel  with  the  Sacristan  on  the  preceding  evening, 
he  was  fearful  of  being  accused  of  having  murdered  him  from 
feelings  of  revenge.  ^  He  therefore  thought  that  the  best 
thing  he  could  do,  considering  the  unfortunate  situation  in 
which  he  was  placed,  would  be,  to  carry  the  body  out  of  the 
monastery,  and  place  it  against  the  door  of  one  of  the  city> 
beauties,  to  the  jealousy  of  whose  husband  it  would  then  be 
supposed  he  had  fallen  a  victim.    The  house  of  Idoine  being 
the  one  nearest  to  the  monastery,  thither  he  took  it ;  and 
then,  first  knocking  loudly  at  the  door,  fled  precipitately. 
Had  Hugh  and  his  wife  been  asleep  at  the  moment  when 
this  happened,  they  would  inevitably  have  been  ruined; 
the  discovery  of  the  body  at   thiair  door,  would  certainly 
have  caused  their  arrest;  and  guilty  as  they  were  of  the 
death  of  the  Sacristan,  it  would  not  have  been  long  before 
they  betrayed  themselves.  But,  as  good  fortune  would  have 
it,  they  heard  the  knocking,  and  arose  to  see  who  was  at 
the  door.    When  they  perceived  it  was  the  dead  monk,  they 
gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  for  they  fully  believed  that  it 
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was  the  devil,  who  had  brought  him  back  to  cause  their 
destruction.  To  overthrow  this  project  of  the  evil  one, 
Idoine  gave  her  husband  a  charm,  in  which  the  name  of 
God  was  inscribed.  When  armed  with  this  irresi&tible 
wea])on  against  the  fiend,  Hugh  regained  his  courage,  and 
for  the  second  time,  took  the  dead  body  upon  his  shoulders, 
with  the  intention  of  depositing  it  in  some  other  spot. 

As  he  was  passing,  groaning  under  his  load,  before  the 
house  of  Thibaut,  the  bailiff  of  the  monastery,  he  caught 
sight  of  a  dung-heap,  and  he  immediately  bethought  him^ 
that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  conceal  the  monk  under  the 
dung ;  the  more  so,  as  the  Sacristan  was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  Thibaut  very  frequently,  so  that  it  was  very  likely 
the  latter  would  be  suspected  of  the  murder.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  he  began  to  make  a  hole  in  the  straw,  than 
he  discovered  in  the  midst  of  it  a  sack,  which  appeared  to 
him  well  filled.  "  Oh !  oh  T*  said  he  to  himself,  *<  has  this 
wag  ^een  killing  a  monk  too  ?  Well,  if  he  has,  they  may 
keep  each  other  company,  and  he  shall  have  the  honour  of 
the  two."  At  the  same  time  he  opened  the  sack,  and  to  his 
great  surprise  found  in  it  a  fresh  killed  pig. 

Thibaut,  in  fact,  had  killed  a  fat  hog  against  the  ap- 
proaching Christmas ;  this  being  known  to  two  thieves  of 
the  neighbourhood,  they  went  in  the  evening  and  laid  hands 
upon  it ;  but  not  liking  to  remove  it  until  the  night  was 
further  advanced,  they  had  concealed  it  among  the  dung, 
and  betaken  themselves  to  a  neighbouring  tavern,  there  to 
drink  away  the  time.  Hugh,  who  was  at  no  loss  as  to  how 
to  dispose  of  the  hog,  drew  it  from  the  sack,  thrust  the 
monk  in  its  place,  and  again  concealing  th(>  sack  among  the 
dung,  returned  home  with  his  booty. 

The  two  thieve*  had  found  companions  of  their  own  pro- 
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fessioD  at  the  tavern,  and  had  joined  them  in  a  drinking  bout. 
Some  of  the  party  having  expressed  their  opinion,  that  a  few 
fresh  pork  chops  would  give  an  additional  relish  to  the  wine, 
one  of  the  thieves  offered  to  treat  the  company  with  some, 
and  for  that  purpose  went  in  search  of  the  pig. 

No  sooner  did  he  return  with  the  sack,  than  all  began  to 
expatiate  upon  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  animal.  One 
called  for  wood;  another  for  fire;  one  flew  to  borrow  a 
gridiron;  another  to  seek  a  fryingpan;  one  ran  to  get  some 
straw ;  another  to  steal  some  stakes  from  a  neighbouring 
hedge.  In  the  midst  of  this  bustle  the  servant  untied  the 
sack,  and  lifted  up  the  bottom  of  it  that  she  might  shake 
out  the  pig.  Suddenly  out  fell  the  monk;— the  girl  screamed 
and  went  into  fits;  all  the  party  stared;  all  the  party  were 
amazed ;  while  "  mine  host**  demanded  who  had  been  guilty 
of  the  murder.  «*  I  have  not  killed  any  body,**  said  the 
thief.  **  I  have  only  cabbaged  a  pig,  and  the  devil,  to  play  me 
a  trick,  has  made  a  monk  of  it.  But  for  the  matter  of  that 
he  belongs  to  Thibaut,  and  I  don*t  wish  the  villain  to  lose 
him.**  So  saying,  the  pilferer  trudged  back  with  his  prey  to 
the  residence  of  Master  Thibaut,  and  there  hung  the  monk 
up  by  his  neck,  with  the  cord  from  which  he  had  before 
taken  the  pig. 

The  noise  which  he  made  in  doing  this  awoke  Thibaut, 
who  fearing  that  somebody  might  be  trying  to  make  off  with 
his  pig,  got  up  to  see  if  it  was  all  safe.  Just  as  he  reached 
the  spot,  the  cord,  which  was  strained  by  its  increased  weight, 
gave  way,  and  the  defunct  sacristan  fell  plump  upon  his  old 
acquaintance,  and  thrust  him  to  the  ground.  He,  greatly 
alarmed  at  this  unexpected  event,  roared  lustily  for  assist- 
ance ;  and  called  upon  his  wife,  and  upon  his  servants ;  they 
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ctme,  tad  by  their  lights  they  diioorerad  Uim  enteq^fldia 
the  gown  of  the  Mcriiteii. 

Thibaut  speedily  recognized  who  the  deed  mm  wm;  M 
this  discorery  did  not  make  him  feel  the  lets  drcted  of  the 
body's  being  detected  on  his  premises ;  tad  he  thooghi  very 
tniiously  how  to  get  rid  of  his  btigtin,  for  "v^'^iffg  mu 
now  beginning  to  dtwn.  It  htppened  thtt  he  had  tt  the 
time  in  his  stables,  a  yoong  colt,  which  had  never  baen 
broken  or  saddled,  tnd  which  wts  consequent'y  Tery  readve 
and  high  courtged ;  and  this  he  determined  should  be  the 
metns  of  getting  him  out  of  the  scrtpe.  He  had  it  aocoi^ 
ingly  brought  out  and  saddled,  and  mounted  the  dead  rider 
upon  it,  taking  care  to  tie  him  on  firmly.  Then  haviQ^ 
placed  a  lance  in  the  monk's  hand,  and  haTiog  sutpended  a 
shield  about  his  neck,  he  started  the  foal  by  smacking  hit 
whip  loudly,  and  sent  him  galloping  throogh  the  ttreeta  of 
the  city. 

No  sooner  had  the  foal  started,  than  Ifastcr  Thibant  Mid 
his  servants  followed,  shouting  with  might  and  main  **  Step 
him,  stop  the  monk  t"  These  cries,  joined  to  those  of  such 
passengers  as  were  in  the  streets,  served  still  more  to  madden 
the  poor  animal,  which  ran  on  snorting  and  caracolling  until 
it  darted  into  the  convent,  through  the  gate  which  was  then 
standing  open.  The  prior  who  met  it,  had  not  time  to  get 
out  of  its  way ;  he  was  struck  by  the  lance  and  killed  upon 
the  spot.  The  monks  sought  safety  in  flight,  crying  as  they 
ran,  **  Take  care,  take  care,  our  sacristau  has  gone  mad.'* 
Twenty  times  at  least,  did  the  monk  and  his  courser  gallop 
round  the  gardens  and  cloisters.  They  next  rushed  into 
the  kitchen,  and  there  demolished  every  thing  that  came  in 
their  way. 
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At  last  the  horse  ran  to  a  spot  where  they  were  digging  a 
well,  and  into  the  pit  down  fell  both  the  horse  and  its  rider. 
To  this  fall  was  the  death  of  the  sacristan  attributed  by  his 
brethren,  who  knew  nothing  of  his  real  adventure. 

As  for  Master  Hugh,  he  gained  a  pig  and  a  hundred 
livres  by  the  events  of  that  night.  Thibaut  alone  was  a 
loser ;  but  he  took  care  to  indemnify  himself  most  fully  for 
the  loss  of  his  foal  at  the  expense  of  the  monks ;  so  that  in 
fact,  the  reverend  brotherhood  paid  for  all. 

Nora. — LsGRAMD's  Fablianx.  Tome  4.  p.  266,  272.  Basbazak, 
Tome  1.  p.  242.  and  Meon,  Fabliaux.  Tome  1.  p.  318. 

This  story,  which  is  a  middle-age  French  version  of  the  Oriental 
Tale  of  Hunchbaclc,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
all  popular  tales.  There  are  several  versions  and  varieties  of  it 
among  the  writings  of  the  Anglo-Norman  Poets.  Among  these  "  La 
Longue  Nuit/'  and  "  Le  Sacristain,"  were  the  best  known  and  most 
esteemed. 

The  story  is  likewise  to  be  found,  with  some  variations,  in  the 
"  Gesta  Romanorum,"  "  The  Seven  Wise  Masters ;"  and  in  an  in&- 
nity  of  other  languages  and  literatures,  all  of  which  will  be  found 
duly  chronicled,  and  preserved  in  that  invaluable  repertory  of  learn- 
ing, DoucB's  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  vol.  ii.  379. 
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8.— THE  STORY  OP  ORTHON,  THE  FAMILIAR  OF 
THE  LORD  D£  CORASSB. 

(^A    LEGEND    FROM    FROI88ART.) 

About  twenty  years  ago,  there  lived  a  Baton  in  thit 
country,  named  Raymond,  lord  of  Coraase.  You  must  an- 
derstand,  that  Corasse  is  a  town  seren  leagnei  diatant  from 
Orthes.  This  lord  of  Coraase  had  a  loit  at  Avignon, 
before  the  Pope,  for  the  tythes  of  his  chnrch,  against 
a  priest  of  Catalonia;  this  priest  waa  very  learned,  who 
claimed  these  tythes,  which  were  worth  a  hundred  florins 
a  year.  He  proved  his  right  so  clearly,  that  Pope  Urbaalhe 
Fifth  in  full  consistory  gave  a  definitive  judgement^  in  £avour 
of  the  priest,  condemning  the  knight  to  costs  of  suit.  The 
priest  obtained  a  copy  of  this  sentence,  and  hastened  to 
Beam,  where  shewing  it,  and  his  bulls  from  the  Popei,  he 
obtained  possession  of  the  tythes. 

The  lord  de  Corasse,  being  doubtful  of  this  priest  and  of 
his  designs,  went  to  him  and  said,  "  Master  Peter,  or 
Master  Martin,  (according  as  he  was  called,)  do  you  think 
I  will  lose  my  inheritance  through  the  papers  you  have 
brought  hither  ?  I  do  not  believe  you  will  be  bold  enough 
to  collect  any  thing  belonging  to  me,  for  if  you  do  your  life 
shall  pay  for  it.  Go  elsewhere  and  seek  for  benefices,  for 
you  shall  not  have  any  thing  from  my  estate;  and  once  for 
all  I  forbid  you  to  take  any  t3rthe8." 

The  clerk  was  fearful  of  the  knight,  as  he  knew  him  to  be 
a  cruel  man,  and  dared  not  persevere,  but  resolved  to  return 
to  Avignon,  which  he  did.     Before  he   set  out,  he  came 
again  to  the  Lord  de  Corasse  and  said  to  him,     *  By   force 
and  not  by  justice » you  deprive  me  of  the  rights  of  my 
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church,  for  which  in  conscience  you  behave  exceedingly 
ill.  I  am  not  so  powerful  in  this  country  as  you  are,  but 
know  that  as  soon  as  I  possibly  can,  I  will  send  you  a 
champion  that  you  will  be  more  afraid  of  than  you  have 
hitherto  been  of  me.* 

The  Lord  de  Corasse,  not  alarmed  at  his  menaces, 
replied,  *  Go,  in  God*s  name :  do  what  thou  canst :  I  fear 
thee  nei'.her  dead  nor  alive,  and  for  thy  speeches  I  will  not 
lose  my  property.'  The  clerk  tiien  departed,  and  went 
I  know  not,  whether  to  Catalonia  or  Avignon,  but  did 
not  forget  what  he  had  told  the  Lord  de  Corasse  on  leaving 
him ;  for  about  three  months  after,  when  the  knight  least 
thought  of  it,  and  was  sleeping  in  his  bed,  with  his  lady 
in  his  castle  of  Corasse,  there  came  invisible  messengers' 
who  made  such  a  noise,  knocking  about  every  thing  they 
met  with  in  the  castle,  as  if  they  were  determined  to  destroy 
all  within  it ;  and  they  gave  such  loud  raps  at  the  door  of 
the  chamber  of  the  knight,  that  the  lady  was  exceedingly 
frightened.  The  knight  heard  it  all,  but  did  not  say  a 
word,  as  he  would  not  have  it  appear  that  4ie  was  alarmed» 
for  he  was  a  man  of  sufficient  courage  for  any  adventure. 

These  noises  and  tumults  continued  in  different  parts  of 
the  castle  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  ceased.  On  the 
morrow,  all  the  servants  of  the  household  assembled,  and 
went  to  their  lord  and  said — *  My  lord,  did  you  not  hear 
what  we  all  heard  this  night  V  The  Lord  de  Corasse  dis- 
sembled,  and  replied,  *  What  is  it  you  have  heard  ?'  They 
then  related  to  him  all  the  noises  and  rioLing  they  had 
heard,  and  that  the  plates  in  the  kitchen  had  been  broken. 
He  began  to  laugh,  and  said  it  was  nothing  :  that  they  had 
dreamed  it,  or  that  it  had  been  the  wind.  <  In  the  name  of 
God,'  added  the  lady,  <  I  well  heard  it.' 
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On   the   fi -11  (living  night  the  noises  and   rioting    were 
renewed,  but  much  louder  than  before:  and  there  were 
such  blows  struck  against  the  doors   and  windows'  of  the 
chamber  of  tlic  knight,  that  it  seemed  they  would  break 
them  down.     The  knight  could  no  longer  desist   from  leap- 
ing^ out  of  his  bed  and  calling  out,  <  Who  is  it,  that  at  this 
hour  thus  knocks  at  my  chamber  door?'      He  was  instantly 
arswercd,  *  It  is  I.'     *  And  who  sends  thee  hither  ?*  asked 
'  the  knight.     '  The  clerk  of  Catalonia,  whom  thou  hast  much 
wronged:  fur  thou  hast  deprived  him  of  the  rights  of  his 
boneficc ;  I  will  therefore  never  leave  thee  quiet,  until  thou 
hast  rendered  him  a  just  account,  with  which   he  shall  be 
contented.*     '  What  art  thou  called,'  said  the  knight,  *  who 
art  so  good  a  messenger  V  *  My  name  is  Orthon.*  *  Orthon/ 
said  the  knight,  '  serving  a  clerk  will  not  be  o4inuch  ad* 
vantage  to  thee,  for  if  thou  believest  him,  he  will  give  thee 
great  trouble.     I  beg  thou  wilt  therefore  leave  him  and 
serve  me,  and  I  shall  think  myself  obliged  to  thee.' 

Orthon  was  r^ady  with  his  answer,  for  be  had  taken  a 
liking  to  the  knight  and  said,  *  Do  you  wish  it?'  *  Yes,* 
replied  the  knight,  *  but  no  harm  must  be  done  to  any  one 
within  these  walls.'  *  Oh  no,'  answered  Orthon.  *  I  have  no 
power  to  do  ill  to  any  one,  only  to  awaken  thee  and  disturb 
thy  rest,  or  that  of  other  persons.'  '  D<?  what  I  tell  thee,' 
added  the  knight;  *  we  shall  well  agree;  and  leave  this 
wicked  priest,  for  he  is  a  worthless  fellow,  and  serve  me.* 
*  Well,'  replied  Orthon,  *  since  thou  wilt  have  it  so,  I 
r  -nsont.' 

Oithf  n  took  such  an  affection  for  the  Lord  dc   Corasse 

that  he  came  after  to  see  him  in  the  night  time ;  and  when 

he  found  him  sleeping,  he  pulled  his  pillow  from  under  his 

head,  or  made  great  wovse  ^\,  \\ve  i^Qox  o\  ^voAows,  so  that 
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■when  the  knight  was  awakened,  he  laid,  **Orthon,  let  me 
«leep."    "  I  will  not,*'  replied  he,  *'  until  I  have  told  thee 
some  news."    The  knight*s  lady  was  so  much  frightened, 
the  hairs  of  her  head  stood  on  end,  and  she  hid  herself  un- 
der the  bed  clothes.    «  Well,**  said  the  knight,  *<  and  what 
news  hast  thou  brought  me  V*  Orthon  replied,  **  I  am  come 
from  England,  Hungary,  or  some  other  such  place,  which  I 
left  yesterday,  and  such  and  such  things  have  happened."-- 
Thus  did  the  Lord  de  Corasse  know,  by  means  of  Orthon, 
all  things  that  were  passing  in  different  parts  of  the  world ; 
and  this  connexion  continued  for  five  years ;  but  he  could 
not  keep  it  to  himself,  and  discovered  it  to  the  Count  de 
Foix,  in  the  manner  I  will  tell  you.     The  first  year,  the 
Lord  de  Corasse  came  to  the  Count  de  Foix,  at  Orthes,  or 
elsewhere,  and  told  him,  my  lord,  such  an  event  has  hap- 
pened in  England,  in  Scotland,  Germany,  or  some  other 
country ;  and  the  Count  de  Foix,  who  found  all  this  intelli- 
gence prove  true,  marvelled  greatly  how  ho'could  have  ac- 
quired such  early  intimation,  and  entreated  him  so  earnestly, 
that  the  Lord  de  Corasse  told  him  the  means  by  which  he 
had  acquired  his  intelligence,  and  the  manndr  of  its  com- 
munication.   When  the  Count  de  Foix  heard  this,  he  was 
much  pleased,  and  said,  **  Lordde  Corasse,  nourish  the  love 
of  your  intelligence.     I  wish  I  had  such  a  messenger,  he 
costs  you  nothing,  and  you  are  truly  informed  of  every 
thing  that  passes  in  the  world."     *'  My  lord,"  replied  the 
knight,  '*  I  will  do  so." 

The  Lord  de  Corasse  was  served  by  Orthon  for  a  long 
time.  I  am  ignorant  if  Orthon  had  more  than  one  master ; 
but  two  or  three  times  every  week  he  visited  the  knight,  and 
told  him  all  the  news  of  the  countries  he  had  frequented, 
which  he  wrote  immediately  to  the  Count  de  Foix,  virVv^  '<<r>>\ 
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much  delighted  therewith,  as  there  is  not  a  lord  in  the 
world  more  eager  after  news  from  foreign  p^rts  than  he  is. 

Ooce,  when  the  Lord  de  Corasse  was  in  conversation  on 
this  subject  with  the  Count  de  FoiZyUie  count  said>  '*Lord 
de  Corasse,  haye  you  neiver  y«t  seen  your  messenger  ?"  **  No, 
by  my  faith,  never;  nor  have  I  ever  pressed  him  on  this 
matter."  "  I  wonder  at  that,"  replied  the  cou^t,  **  for  had 
he  been  so  much  attached  to  me,  I  should  Jiiave  begged  of 
him  to  have  shewn  himself  in  his  owa  proper  fonn ;  and  I 
entreat  you  will  do  so,  that  you  may  tell  how  he  is  made, 
and  what  he  is  like.  You  have  said  that  he  speaks  Gascon 
as  well  as  you  or  I  do."  <*  By  my  faith,"  said  the  Lord  de 
Corasse,  '*he  converses  just  as  well  and  as  properly;  and 
since  you  request  it,  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  see  him." 

It  fell  out,  when  the  Lord  de  Corasse,  as  usual,  was  in 
bed  with  his  lady,  (who  was  now  accustomed  to  hear  Or- 
thon  without  being  frightened,)  Orthon  arrived  and  shook 
the  pillow  of  the  knight,  who  was  asleep.  On  waking,  he 
asked  who  was  there?  Orthon  replied,  «*  It  is  1."  "  And 
where  dost  thou  come  from  ?"  "I  come  from  Prague,  in 
Bohemia."  *'  How  far  is  it  hence  ?"  *•  Sixty  days  journey," 
replied  Orthon.  '*  And  hast  thou  returned  thence  in  so 
short  a  time  ?"  "  Yes,  as  may  God  help  me:  I  travel  as 
fast  as  the  wind,  or  faster."  **  What,  hast  thou  got 
wings  ?"  ««  Oh,  no."  "  How  then  canst  thou  fly  so  fast  V 
"  That  is  no  business  of  yours."  **  No !"  said  the  knight, 
"  I  should  like  exceedingly  to  see  what  form  thou  hast,  and 
how  thou  art  made."  "  That  does  not  concern  you  to 
know,"  replied  Orthon ;  **  be  satisfied  that  you  bear  me, 
and  that  I  bring  you  intelligence  you  may  depend  on."-— 
"  By  God !"  said  the  Lord  de  Corasse,  **  I  should  love  thee 
better  if  I  had  seen  thee."    ^*  Well,"   replied    Orthon, 
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-  since  you  have  such  ft  desire,  the  ilrst  thing  you  shall  see 
to-morrow  morning  in  quitting  your  bed,  shall  be  myself." 
**  I  am  satisfied,"  said  the  knight,  "  you  may  now  depart — I 
give  thee  thy  liberty  for  this  night/* 

When  morning  came  the  knight  arose,  but  his  lady  was 
so  much  frightened,  she  pretended  to  be  side,  and  said  she 
would  not  leave  her  bed  the  whole  day.  The  Lord  de 
Corasse  willed  it  otherwise.  «*  Sir,"  said  she,  "  If  I  do 
get  up,  I  shall  see  Orthon;  and  if  it  please  God,  I  would 
neither  see  nor  meet  him."  **  WeU,"replied  the  knight,  *'  I 
am  determined  to  see  him  ;**  and,  leaping  out  of  his  bed,  he 
seated  himself  on  the  bed«t<»ad,  thinking  he  should  see 
Orthon  in  his  own  shape ;  but  he  saw  nothing  that  could 
induce  him  to  say  that  he  had  seen  him. 

When  the  ensuing  night  arrived,  and  the  Lord  de  Co- 
rasse  was  in  bed,  Orthon  came  and  began  to  talk  in  his 
usual  manner.  *<  Go,"  said  the  knight,  "  thou  art  a  liar, 
|hou  oughtest  to  have  shewn  thyself  to  me  this  morning, 
and  hast  not  done  so."  "  No !"  replied  Orthon,  "  but  I 
have."  "  I  say  no."  "  And  did  you  see  nothing  at  all  when 
you  leaped  out  of  bed?"  The  Lord  de  Corasse  was  silent, 
and,  having  considered  awhile,  said  *'  Yes,  while  sitting  on 
my  bed-side  and  thinking  of  thee,  I  saw  two  straws  which 
were  turning  and  playing  together  on  the  floor."  '*  That 
was  myself,"  replied  Orthon,  '*  for  I  had  taken  that  form." 
The  Lord  de  Corasse  said,  *'  That  will  not  satisfy  me.  I 
beg  of  thee  to  assume  some  other  shape,  so  that  I  may  see 
thee  and  know  thee."  Orthon  answered,  •'  You  ask  so 
much  that  you  will  ruin  me  and  force  me  away  from  you, 
for  your  requests  are  too  great."  '*  You  shall  not  quit  me," 
said  the  Lord  de  Corasse ;  **  If  I  had  once  seen  thee,  I 
should  not  again  wish  it."    "  Well,"  replied  Orthon,  '*  you 
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shall  lee  me  to-morrow,  if  you  pfty  attention  to  the  first 
thing  you  observe  when  you  leave  your  chamber; "  **  lam 
contented/'  said  the  knight ;  **  now  go  thy  ways,  for  I  want 
to  sleep."     Orthon  departed. 

On  the  morrow,  about  the  hour  of  eight,  the  kni^t  hsd 
risen  and  was  dressed ;  on  leaving  hie  apartment,  he  went 
to  a  window,  which  looked  into  the  court  of  the  cattle. 
Casting  his  eyes  about,  the  first  thing  he  observed  was  sa 
immense  large  sow ;  but  she  was  so  poor,  she  seemed  only 
skin  and  bone,  with  long  hanging  ears,  all  spotted,  and 
a  sharp-pointed  lean  snout.  The  Lord  de  Corasse  was 
disgusted  at  such  a  sight,  and  calling  to  his  eerrants, 
4aid,  "  Let  the  dogs  loose  quickly,  for  I  will  hsve  that 
sow  killed  and  devoured."  The  servants  hastened  to  open 
the  kennel,  and  set  the  hounds  on  the  sow,  who  uttered  s 
loud  cry  and  looked  up  ^t  the  Lord  de  Corasse»  leaning 
on  the  balcony  of  his  window,  and  was  never  seen  after- 
wards; for  she  vanished,  and  no  one  ever  knew  what 
became  of  her. 

The  knight  returned  quite  pensive  to  his  chamber,  for  he 
then  recollected  whatOrthcn  had  told  him,  and  said,  "I 
believe  I  have  seen  my  messenger  Orthon,  and  repent 
having  set  my  hounds  on  him,  for  perhaps  I  may  never  see 
him  more;  he  frequently  told  me,  that  if  ever  I  angered  him, 
I  should  lose  him."  He  kept  his  word,  for  never  did  he 
return  to  the  Hotel  de  Corasse,  and  the  knight  died  in  the 
following  year. 

Note— This  narrative,  which  is  given  by  FROISSART  fit>mthe 

recital  of  a  Squire  of  the  Count  de  Foix,  (Vol.  7.  p.  294 — 302  of  the 

translation  by  Johnes,  Svo.  1808)  bears  considerable  resemblance  to 

the  story  ot  the  <3«xm«.ti  House  Spirit,  "  Hinzelman,**  as  related 

la  GRIMML'S  DeuXache  ^*%^tv— li^A. v V^fi  ^^ «i^. 
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•9.— SAINT  ROMAIN  AND  THE  DRAGON. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Dagobert,  which  was  as  distinguished 
for  saints  and  miracles,  as  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth for  illustrious  men,  the  neighbourhood  of  Rouen 
was  infested  by  a  terrible  dragon,  whose  ravages  and  enor- 
mous appetite  spread  terror  and  desolation  through  the 
whole  country  around. 

Saint  Romain  having  determined  upon  freeing  Normandy 
from  this  scourge,  went  forth,  accompanied  by  two  criminals, 
a  thief,  and  a  murderer,  who  very  readily  gave  their  com- 
pany, such  as  it  was,  upon  the  occasion.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, did  the  party  arrive  in  sight  of  the  dragon,  than  the 
thief,  animated  by  strong  professional  feelings,  or  some 
€qually  active  principle  of  action,  stole  away,  and  l«ft  the 
Saint,  and  the  murderer,  who  was  nothing  daunted  at  the 
sight  of  the  ferocious  monster,  to  carry  on  the  war  as  best 
they  might.  The  Saint,  who,  to  judge  from  the  valor  he  dis- 
played, must  have  belonged  to.  the  church  militant,  fought 
like  a  hero,  and  succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  the  mur- 
derer, in  capturing  the  dragon;  then  fastening  his  stole 
about  his  neck,  he  led  him  into  the  city,  where  he  was 
publicly  burnt. 

King  Dagobert  was  so  delighted  with  the  Saint's  conduct 
upon  this  occasion,  that  he  immediately  summoned  him  to 
his  court,  and  in  remembrance  of  this  event,  bestowed  upon 
the  cathedral  of  Rouen  the  privilege  of  rescuing  from 
punishment  a  prisoner  every  year,  on  the  Fe^vt  c^^Vti<&  K.\- 
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cension— the  anniyersary  of  the  victory  achieved  by  the 
Saint  and  his  companion. 

Whatever  be  said  as  to  the  origin  of  this  custom,  the 
custom  actually  obtained  until  the  revolution.     All  that  was 
required  to  procure  the  pardon   of  the  criminal  snd  his 
accomplices,  (for  out  of  an  abundance  of  mercy  the  same 
privilege  was  extended  to  them,)  was  that  they  should  bear  the 
Fiertct  (so  the  shrine  of  St.  Remain  is  designated  all  over 
Normandy,  and  at  Rouen  particularly,)  to  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  amidst  cries  of  "  Yire  le  Roi," 
and  return  from  thence  in  procession  to  the  cathedral.     On 
their  return  they  were  served  with  a  collation,  And  then 
after  a  solemn  warning,  received  their  fin^  pwrdoii.     The 
kings  of  France,  who  have  confirmed  this  privil*g«  ia  full 
force,  since  Philip  Augustus  re-united  Nonaandy  to  the 
royal  domain—- proscribed  certain  criminals*— Such  i&  incen- 
diaries, prisoners,  assassins,  duellists,  coiners,  &e.,  from  its 
benefits.    But  the  archbishop  and  the  chapter,  always  con- 
trived to  effect  the  pardon  of  the  criminal  elected  by  them, 
whatsoever  his  crime  might  have  been. 

NoTB. — See  Roquefort  Glossnire  de  la  Lsfigue  Romaae.    Svpp- 

at  the  word— -Fiert6. 
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10.— THE  CASTLE  OF  ROBARDIERE. 

On  the  southern  edge  of  the  Forest  of  Dreuz,  in  the 
deputment  of  £ure-et-Loire,  are  the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient 
fortress,  said  to  have  been  buih  by  Count  Robert,  on  the 
foundation  of  a  Druidical  temple;  and  Termincourt,  where 
it  is  pesumed  ihere  was  once  a  collie  of  Druids,  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hilL 

The  vaults  of  this  very  strongly  built  castle  are  not  yet 
fully  explored;  their  depth  is  unknown;  and  although  many 
persons  have  descended  into  them,  they  have  not  been  able 
to  find  where  they  terminate ;  they  are  supposed  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  subtenraneous  passages  of  the  Castle  of 
Dreuz,  which  is  about  five  miles  from  Robardiere. 

Those  vaults  are  supposed  to  be  under  the  protection  of 
a  ghost  or  demon,  who  has  been  appointed  the  guardian 
of  an  immense  treasure  concealed  in  them.  The  good 
folks  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  believe  they  have  seen 
this  spirit,  have  no  fear  of  him,  for  they  pretend  that  he  is 
very  good  and  obliging ;  and  that  he  is  only  formidable  to 
those  who  intend  to  steal  his  treasures. 

Sometimes  he  is  beheld  under  the  form  of  a  winged  dra- 
gon, sometimes  he  appears  as  a  luminous  globe,  but  more 
frequently  as  a  white  man,  or  one  clothed  in  linen.  The 
woodmen  are  certain  that  they  have  witnessed  this  white 
man  seated  on  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  or  at  the  foot  of  the 
largest  oak  in  the  forest.  Such  is  the  description  of  this 
phantom  by  those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  it, 
a  favour  not  granted  to  every  one. 
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*  Dear  love/  said  he,  '  I  dread  much  lest  evil  arises  firom 
the  betrayal  of  this  my  secret ;  it  might  lessen  your  love 
lor  me— or  even  expose  me  to  the  danger  of  losing  you  »!• 
together.'  The  lady  was  astonished  at  this  speech,  which 
was  certainly  any  thing  but  agreeable.  She  did  not  how- 
ever lose  heart,  but  coaxed  and  caressed  the  knight  so  t«i- 
derly,  that  he  forthwith  discovered  the  whole  mystery  to 
her. 

*  Know  then,'  said  he,  '  that  during  my  absence,  I  become 
a  Wehr-wolf.  I  betake  myself  to  the  deepest  thickets  of 
yonder  forest,  and  lire  on  prey  and  roots.' 

*  But  tell  me  dearest,  do  you  throw  off  your  clothes,  or  do 
you  still  wear  them  ?" 

*  Madam,  I  go  entirely  naked.' 

*  Pray  then  inform  me  what  becomes  of  your  clothes  V 

*  That  is  impossible!  for  not  only  in  case  of  losing  them, 
but  even  should  I  be  once  seen  without  them,  I  must  re- 
main a  wolf  all  my  days;  nor  should  I  ever  regain  my 
proper  form  until  they  were  restored.  After  this,  you  will 
not  be  surprised  at  my  silence  on  that  head.' 

*  My  lord,'  said  she,  '  you  know  that  my  love  for  you  is 
beyond  expression,  and  therefore  you  ought  to  hide  nothing 
from  me.  Full  trust  is  the  offspring  of  affection,  and  you 
make  me  believe  that  my  husband  bestows  on  me  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other;— what  have  I  done  to  deserve  this  V 
So  saying,  and  redoubling  her  importunities,  the  lady  ob- 
tained that  information  she  longed  for  so  much. 

'In  the  forest  where  two  roads  meet,  stands  an  ancient 
chapel.  There,  beneath  a  thicket,  is  a  hollow  stone  ;  in  it 
I  conceal  my  clothes,  until  the  moment  when  I  replace  them 
to  return  home.' 

The  lady  was  so  alarmed  at  this  explanation  of  her  hus- 
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band,  that  she,  from  that  time  bethought  herself  how  to 
Jeave  him,  and  was  determined  to  share  his  bed  no  more. — 
Now  in  the  neighbourhood  was  a  knight,  who  had  long  paid 
her  his  deyoirs,  though  as  yet  she  had  granted  him  nothing, 
not  even  a  promise.  Him  she  engaged  by  a  billet  to  pay  her 
a  visit.     '  Be  happy,  Bel  Ami,'  was  her  salutation*—'  your 
misfortunes  are  at  last  to  cease.    I  herewith  offer  you  all 
that  you  have  ever  asked ; — I  give  you  my  heart,  my  love , 
and  in  short  am  your  mistress.*     The  knight  in  ecstacies  at 
this  agreeable  intelligence,  thanked  the  lady,  and  they  mu- 
tually swore  fidelity.    And  now  that  their  intimacy  was 
established,  the  lady  gave  the  knight  information  of  all  her 
husband's  proceedings,  and  at  the  8am«  time  urged  him  to 
go  and  seize  the  clothes  in  the  spot  where  he  left  them. 
Thus  was  Bisclavaret  betrayed  by  his  wife,  which  rendered 
him  truly  miserable.     His  friends  and  relatives,  uneasy  at 
not  seeing  him,  came  frequently  to  his  abode  to  learn  par- 
ticulars respecting  him.    Many  too  set  out  in  search  of  him, 
but  the  fruitlessness  of  their  endeavours  soon  caused  them 
to  cease.     The  lady  shortly  after  married  the  knight  who 
had  so  long  been  enamoured  of  her. 

It  was  full  a  year  after  this  that  the  king  went  out  a  hunt- 
ing. He  bent,  perchance,  his  way  towards  the  very  wood 
in  which  was  Bisclavaret,  and  thither  too  the  dogs  betook 
themselves  the  instant  their  lash  was  slipped.  Poor  Bis- 
clavaret was  chased  all  day,  and  had  received  many  wounds 
from  the  hunters,  who  were  on  the  point  of  taking  him, 
when  seeing  the  king  approach,  he  ran  to  him  for  mercy, 
seized  his  stirrup,  and  humbly  kissed  his  foot.  The  king 
was  at  first  alarmed,  but  soon  recovering,  he  called  his  at- 
tendants about  him.  "  Come,  Sirs,  come  and  observe  this 
wonder;  see  how  the  animal  performs  obeisance!  he  must 
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have  a  man's  wit  who  can  cry  ye  mercy  in  this  fashion  f 
Call  the  dogs  off^  and  look  that  no  one  wounds  him.  Qaidr, 
quick,  we  will  return,  for  I  shall  hunt  no  longer,  and  am 
well  content  with  my  discovery.'    He  then  set  off  withBis- 
clavaret  at  his  heels,  who  followed  his  steps  close,   and 
would  not  leave  him.    Delighted  with  his  i^ise,  which  he 
looked  upon  as  something   wonderful,    the  king  made  a 
favourite  of  Bisclavaret,  and  enjoined  his  courtiers,  as  they 
valued  his  good  graces,  not  only  not  to  hunt  or  annoy  his 
wolf,  but  to  pay  bim  the  greatest  regard.    So  Bisclavaret 
spent  his  days  in  the  society  of  the  chevaliers,  and  his 
nights  in  the  king's  chamber.    Every  body  loved  him,  for 
he  did  harm  to  none,  and  followed  the  king  wherever  he 
went ,  while,  so  far  from  doing  any  thing  to  be  complained 
of,  his  behaviour  was  altogether  praiseworthy. 

You  shall  now  hear  what  afterwards  happened  at  a  foil 
court  held  by  the  king;  and  at  which,  to  render  it  tbe  more 
grand,  all  the  barons  and  their  vassals  were  invited  to  be 
present.     Among  others,  the  husband  of  her  who  had  been 
Bisclavaret's  wife,    attended  with    his    lady,    who    little 
thought  to  meet  with  her  former  spouse.     But  the  instant 
Bisclavaret  perceived  the  knight  enter  the  palace,  he  sprang 
forward,  seized  him,  and  inflicted  on  him  a  severe  wound 
with  his  teeth.     The  traitor  would  doubtless  have  lost  his 
life,  had  not  the  king  called  o£f  Bisclavaret,  and  threatened 
him  with  the  stick.     Twice  again  he  was  about  to  rush 
upon  his  foe,  while  all  were  thunder-struck  at  the  fury  of 
an  animal  who  had  hitherto  displayed  an  extreme  gentle- 
ness of  disposition.     Throughout  the  whole  palace  there 
was  but  one  opinion  expressed ;  that  doubtless  Bisclavaret 
was  not  acting  thus  without  a  reason,  and  that   be  must 
bive  an  injury  to  revenge.    ''WYiS.Vfe  fcv^  feast  lasted,  it  was 
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always  the  same.  At  length  the  barons  took  leave  and  de- 
parted—the knight  attacked,  being  one  of  the  first  who 
went. 

It  chanced  some  time  after  that  the  king  went  to  hunt 
in  the  forest,  where  Bisclavaret  had  been  found,  and  that 
he  paid  a  visit  to  that  part  of  the  country  where  the  faithless 
lady  resided.  She,  when  she  heard  of  the  king's  approach, 
attired  herself  richly,  and  demands  an  audience  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  a  present.  Upon  her  entering  the  room, 
Bisclavaret,  before  any  one  could  stop  him,  rushed  upon 
her,  and  wreaked  his  vengeance  by  tearing  off  her  nose. 

The  courtiers  were  furious,  and  he  was  about  to  be, cut 
to  pieces,  when  a  Sage  thus  addressed  the  king :  "  Deign, 
Sire,  to  hear  me  ;  this  animal  has  been  your  constant  com- 
panion ;  there  is  not  one  of  us  whom  he  does  not  know 
perfectly ;  and  all  of  us  have  been  frequently  placed  near 
him  :  yet  never  has  he  injured  a  single  person,  but  this 
lady  who   has  just  been  presented.      She  was  formerly 
married  to  a  knight,  whose  valour  and  virtues  you  esteemed 
highly,  and  of  whom  no  tidings  have  been  heard  for  a  long 
time  past.     What  has  become  of  him  no  one  knows.     Im- 
prison, therefore,  the  lady,  Sire,  and  thus  you  will  obtain 
from  her  the  reason  of  this  animal's  hatred ;   for,   as  you 
know,  the  whole  adventure   is  the  most  extraordinary  that 
has  ever  occurred  in  Brittany."     The  king  followed  the 
advice  thus  given  him,  by  causing  the  knight  and  the  lady 
to  be  thrown  into  prison.     Very  soon  the  latter  becoming 
alarmed,    confessed  her  treason  to  her  first  spouse,  and 
pointed  out  the  spot  where  she  had  hidden  the  clothes. 
She  had  not  known  up  to  the  time  what  had  become  of  her 
husband,  but  now  she  guessed  full  well  that  Bisclavaret  was 
he.     The  king  ordered  the  clothes  to  be  bTO>i%\i\. 
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down  h%ton  ihma  •XL    Ob  Mig  laid'  bttfim  Bltdsmtff . 
howemr,  !»•  took  no  Mit  of  noliot  of  ft  11.    TIm  t^ 
hereupon  agiin  tddrasMd  the  king.     *'  Sire,  pennit  Mttr 
tufgest  that  your  wnlf  ia  mnriftiBg  tb  latMla  -wkk  thMa 
clothes  in  public,  ainee  ha  amat  irat  baeSMM  %  mmm  ■pta, 
»nd  he  ia  aahaaiad  to  have  all  afaa  npaa  Ub  daiiqg  the 
change.    Otdar  hiaa  to  be  left  with  tha  clotfcea  ta  >  prioii 
chamber,  and  when  alone  and  at  hia  aaaap  wn  aImH  aeon 
find  him  leanma  hia  annhood."    The  kiBf  fikmm  biamif 
conducted  Bitdavaret  apart,  abutting  at  thn  aaoM  tiaM  all 
the  doon  after  him.    They  waited  aiHdln»  nod  than  Us 
Majesty,  with  two  Baiena,  le  entered.  tiM  eh— ilfi, 
they  found  the  knight  aaleep  vpon  a  bed.    Thm  Ung  n 
diately  embraced  him  a  hundred  tiasaa,'  watiwnd  lilili  hja 
lands,  and  made  him  nK>at  magniflcent  praaaotai    Aa  to 
the  faiihless  lady,  she  was  drifoi  in  dfjgia—  ftom  the 
country  along  with  her  husbaad ;  a  baitti^g  puialuMMk 
for  so  black  a  treason.    She  had  Bumy  difldian  allar  tUs^ 
whose  race  and  mien  could  not  easily  be  miatakan ;  ftr  it  is 
a  certain  truth  that  most  women  of  that  lineage  oome  into 
the  world  without  noses,  and  are  thus  known  by  the  sur- 
name of  the  "  Enateei** 

NoTK. — RoQUKvoBT's  Poeties  de  Makib  db  FaANcn,  Tome  1,  p. 
178.  301. 

Bisclavaret.  which  Ritson,  io  his  English  Metrical  Roaumcss. 
vol.  3,  page  131.  says  "  is  a  corruption  or  intentional  alteration,  of 
Bleiz-garo.  a  Loup-garow.  Wehr-wolf.  or  man-wolf,  ia  the  aadcat 
Breton  name  for  a  being  similar  to  the  LycaBthropos  of  the  Gieaka 
The  term  is.  however,  no  longer  used  by  them ;  the  Bretons  of  thefie* 
sent  day  lubsUtult  tYiewot^I^%Ti'\AAN3.^voL-^^^>CB&Q]b.Hea(sexaetly 
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the  same  signification.  The  old  Norman  term  for  the  same  being 
was  Garwal  See  for  further  etymological  illustrations  Rostrxnen 
under  the  word  "  Garow,"  and  Pellbtiek,  under  "  Garw." 

The  fable  of  Lycanthropism  is  very  old,  having  its  origin  in  the 
Pagan  superstitions  of  Greece  and  Rome.     It  waa  taken  up  and 
acted  on  in  the  dark  sera  of  the  middle  ages  after  a  rather  serious 
fashion,  many  having  suffered  death— (not  a  few  at  their  own  con  • 
fession  of  guilt)— for  this  imaginary  crime.    In  the  curious  work  of 
Henningus  Grosius  'Mirabilium  historiarum  De  Spectris,  et  variis 
Pr«stigiis    Daemonum/    may  be  found  several  instances  of   this 
nature.    In  1573,  a  certain  Giles  Garner,  of  Lyons,  was  burnt,  who 
admitted  the  fact  of  his  having  frequently  assumed  the  form  of  a 
wolf,  and  in  this  shape  feasted  hiqnself  and  his  wife  on  human  flesh. 
Caspar  Peucerus,  Melancthon'a  son-in-law,  declares  that  in  Livonia, 
matters  are  managed  as  foUowa . — ^Towards  the  latter  end  of  Decern, 
ber  an  imp  summons  all  the  wizzards  to  meet  at  an  appointed  spot. 
They  forthwith  come  by  m3^ads  with  a  leader  at  their  head,  and 
having  crossed  a  running  stream,  become  wolves,  and  proceed  with 
their  attacks  on  man  and  beast.    After  a  lapse  of  twelve  days,  they 
return,  and  having  crossed  the  water,  assume  their  human  shape 
again.     The  truants,  we  are  informed,  are  hunted  up  by  Satan, 
armed  with  an  iron  rod,  which  he  does  not  spare  to  use.    Many 
stories  of  the  3ame  sort  occur,  containing,  however,  no  peculiar 
circumstances  to  render  them  worthy  of  note.    The  following  words, 
however,  which  are  somewhat  remarkable,  shall  be  given  as  they 
stand : — '  Multis  quoque  libris  in   Germania  editis  ostenditur,  unum 
ex  potentissimis  Germanise  Regibus  qui  nuper  vita  defunctus  est 
(the  work  was  written  in  1596.)  in  lupum  saepe  fuisse  versum,  vt 
Magorum  omnium  facile  prineeps  habeb&XuT* 
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19.— THE  PRIEST  AND  THE  MULBXRRT^TISL 

Did  yon  hear  of  tba  emato  wlio  iiwnltd  Ut  «m% 

And  mexrilf  trotted  aloBf  to  tk«  lUrf 

Of  crettnre  more  tnettble  none  mm  keaid; 

In  the  height  of  her  speed  the  would  atop  aft  a  wwd. 

And  again  with  a  word,  when  the  eoiaio  aaU  Hoy  I 

She  put  forth  her  niettle  and  galloped  ftway. 

As  near  to  the  gates  of  the  city  he  rode. 

While  the  sun  of  Septemher  all  hriUiantly  glowod. 

The  good  priest  discoreredy  with  eyes  of  doalvop 

A  mulherry-trae  in  a  hedge  of  wild  hrier. 

On  houghs  long  and  lofty,  in  many  a  green  elioot. 

Hung  large,  black,  and  glossy,  the  beautiful  fruit. 

The  curate  was  hungry,  and  thirsty  to  boot ; 

He  shrunk  from  the  thorns,  though  he  longed  for  the 

fruit ; 
With  a  word  he  arrested  his  courser's  keen  speed. 
And  he  stood  up  erect  on  the  back  of  his  steed ; 
On  the  saddle  he  stood,  while  the  creature  stood  still. 
And  he  gathered  the  fruit,  till  he  took  his  good  ill. 

*  Sure  never,'  he  thought,  *  was  a  creature  so  rare, 
Sj  docile,  so  true  as  my  excellent  mare. 
So,  here  how  1  alwA.  (^wAVt  %^x<i^  ^11  around,) 
As  lafe  and  ^%  aU^i^i  «^a*\l  wi^'^  ^twwA^ 
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Yet  how  had  it  been  if  some  trayeller  this  way 

Had,  dreaming  no  mischief,  but  chanced  to  cry '  Hey  ?' 

He  stood  with  his  head  m  the  MulbeirjF-treei 

And  he  spoke  out  aloud  in  his  fond  reverie ; 

At  the  sound  of  the  word,  the  good  mare  made  a  push^ 

And  down  went  the  priest  in  the  wild-briar  bush. 

He  remembered  too  late  on  his  thorny  green  bed. 

Much  that  well  may  be  thought  cannot  wisely  be  said. 

Nora.— The  otiafatl  of  this  short  FabUan  is  printed  in  Babbaxav, 
TojBMi  L  p.  AS :  and  an  aMlysis  of  it  is  to  be  firaii4  in  LmemMV* 
ToaifrLp.  9a8i 

W*hav»tBken  ttw  liberty  aCbMfeviagrtUanttfcwnien  of  iiflmB 
Mr.  Pneoeifs  wtM^  Mre^-^GIetoket  Ctati^;'*  becsoae  it  jw^ 
tifies,  very  completely,  the  opiaioa  expressed  In  our  iBtnMkrcttoB,  as 
to  the  nesr  approach,  in  point  of  style,  of  the  FWUliu  tathe  Ballad. 
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13— THE  LAKE  OF  GRANDLIStJ. 

The  Lake  of  Grandlieu,  near  Machecoul,  liaa  a  curiouf 
tradition  connected  witk  it.  Saint  Martin  de  Yertou^preadi- 
ing  the  gospel  in  the  environs  of  Nantes,  came  to  a  town 
called  Herbaditta,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  extremely 
profligate,  and  treated  him  with  contempt.  In  pimishment 
of  their  crime,  a  vast  chasm  opened,  and  torrents  of  Are 
gushing  oat  of  it  consumed  the  guilty  city.  Two  only  of  its 
inhabitants,  who  had  received  the  Saint  hospitably,  were 
saved;  but  one  of  them,  a  woman,  returning  to  witness  th« 
devastation  in  spite  of  his  prohibition,  was  turned  into 
stone.  The  lake  of  QramdUeu  now  occupies  the  site  of 
Herbadilla,  but  the  name  of  the  place  is  found  in  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Hdrbauges.  Every  one  will  be  ttmek  with 
the  resemblance  of  this  story  to  those  of  Lot*a  wife,  and 
Baucis  and  Philemon. 

NoTS.— Gentleman's  Magazine.  Vol.  CXI.  Parti,  p  312.— It  is  s 
fact  that  Herbadilla  was  engulptaed  by  the  Lake  of  Grand-Lieu.  The 
cause  alone  Is  a  matter  of  invention,  varying  according  to  local 
superstitions  and  different  traditions.    Valois  fixes  the  submersion 


•  In  1700  there  was  an  ancient  tree  growing  in  the  Cloiater  of  the 
Convent  of  Vertou,  which  was  said  to  be  the  Staff  of  a  Saint  Martia 
planted  in  that  spot.  The  Monks  sold  slips  of  it  at  a  high  price. 
According  to  the  legend  it  must  have  been  more  than  a  thousand 
years  old.. 
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\n  the  year  580 ;  Baillet  places  it  in  554.  Bnt,  as  FortUBit  and 
tvregory  of  Tows  make  no  mestion  of  it,  it  is  probable  that  the 
event  did  not  take  place  until  the  eighth  or  ninth  oeitnry.  As  fbr 
the  miracle  its^,  it  is  related  and  commented  vpon  by  twenty 
authors;  in  the  Reeoettde  BoUandus;  byMorlalx,  in  his  Vies de« 
Saints  de  Bretagne  ;   by  Bailie,  in  his  Vies  des  Siints,  kc 

A  somewhat  similar  tradition  exists  on  the  coast  of  Italy. 

The  Lake  of  Grand  Lieu  Is  the-lurgest  Lake  In  France ;  its  shores 
are  dull  and  sandy.  In  the  coarse. of  the  last  century,  it  was  pro* 
posed  to  drain  it,  and  to  convert  its  btsla  into«  dock  tot  the  building 
of  ships  for  the  French  navy* 

It  should  be  added  that  the  remans  of  the  city  art  stni  distinguisli* 
able  at  times,  and  that  its  bells  are  said  to  be  heard  occadonally. 
The  latter  belief  has  its  origin,  howerer.  In  the  eurfcms  Ibet  ta 
acoustics^  of  the  sound  of  the  bells  of  Nantz,  which  Is  two  leagues 
distant,  seeming  to  proceed  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 


*»- 
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)V-T^  TPRH  Tpi^VSS. 


LbtM  LordlHi  t  Vldto  I  ttd. 
What  wkUom  to  Obm  fhlevM  brtUI. 
Who  rolattran  wtri  IbzBOotli,  ud  gay 
And  ^Cnod  prltite  m  mkmim  l«yi 


Thfr0Ufe4(oiiiMriyiaU)«iifi)g|b^WvivMdoC  {4ni  ^-ivm 

thm^h  v1m>  \»y  tll«»?  i?>g«l|ipU»  fVl^JH*™*,  «ll4«cit^,  and 
skill,  contriTod  to  \%j  th^  whole  covv^^UK^er  contribution. 
Two  of  them  were  brothers,  and  they  were  named  Haimet 
and  Barat.  They  were  sons  of  a  worthy  aire,  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  same  calling  as  themselves,  and  ended  his 
career  upon  the  gallows,  a  fate  commonly  reserved  for  indi- 
viduals who  exhibit  the  peculiar  species  of  talent  for  which 
he  was  distinguished.  The  third  was  called  Trayers.  It 
remains  but  to  say,  that  they  never  added  murder  to  rob- 
bery, but  contented  themselves  with  simple  felonies,  which 
they  committed  with  an  address  which  was  little  short  of 
miraculous. 

It  happened  one  day  that  they  were  all  three  travelling 
through  the  forest  of  Laon,  when  the  conversation  turned 
upon  their  respective  abilities.  Haimet,  the  elder  of  the 
two  brothers,  disoovered  upon  the  summit  of  a  lofty  oaki 
t  magpie's  ucst,  and  saw  the  old  magpie  go  into  it.     *  Bro- 


Iher,'  said  he  to  Biral,  '  if  any  one  should  chUlenge  you  to 
go  and  slell  the  egg!  from  under  the  old  binl,  without 
[tigbl<ning  her  away,  what  would  you  say  to  them  V  '  Say," 
replied  the  younger  one,  '  Why,  I  should  say  he  w»i  a 
fool  to  call  upon  one  to  do  what  was  itnpoBsihle.'  '  tliat 
is  alUery  well.'  replied  Hairnet;  'but  I  tell  you,  that  tie 
mm  who  is  not  able  to  do  that,  iBbutahaby  at  thiertng;' 
and  so  saying,  he  begaD  to  mount  the  tree. 

Wbenhereaihedlhe  neil,  he  TBty  gently  madea  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  i  t ,  caught  the  eggs  as  they  fell  through  the  aperture, 
and  brought  them  down,  making  his  companioni  remarli, 
as  he  ethibiledthem.thatthere  was  not  one  orthem  broken. 
'  Bravo,*  exclaimed  Baral,  '  I  must  needi  cDufeiis  that  thou 
ail  a  fellow  of  iDtmitablo  skill:  and  if  you  can  Aov  le- 
ascend,  and  re-place  (hem  under  the  mother  as  skilfulljr  ai 
you  took  thetn  away,  we  will  readily  acknowledge  ytfti  ai 
nur  master  in  [he  gentle  ait  and  myitery  of  stealing.' 

Hairnet  accepted  the  challeoge  and  remounted  i  and  thua 
fell  into  the  snare  which  his  brother  had  laid  for  him.  For 
as  loon  at  fiarat  perceived  him  at  i  certain  height,  be  said 
lo  Iraveri,  •  You  hare  seen  what  my  brother  can  do.  1  will 
now  give  you  a  specimen  o(  my  skill.'  Accordingly,  he  in- 
stantly climbed  up  after  his  brother,  followed  him  from 
bough  to  boQgh,  and  while  the  other,  with  eyes  fixed  on 
the  nest,  quite  intent  on  hit  project,  and  attentive  to  the 
least  moements  of  the  bird,  least  he  should  drive  it  away, 
coiled  and  glided  through  the  branches  like  a  lerpenl ; 
BarU  adroitly  cut  oB  his  pockets,  and  descended,  bearing 
in  ilia  hands  the  trophiet  of  his  victory.  Hairnet,  however, 
having  succeeded  in  re-placing  the  eggt,  expected  to  receive 
those  ptaisei,  which  ha  felt  that  his  succesa  ought  lo  call 
It  it  all  very  well,'  said  Barat,  jokingly.  ■  but  t 
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would  bet  a  trifle,  you  lunre  only  hiddAii  tKe  eggi  in  your 
pocket.'  The  eldest  would  haye  Bubiiittted  hit  pockets  for 
inspection,  but  finding  they  had  been  removed,  he  saw  thst 
he  had  been  tricked  by  his  brother.  *  Well,'  cried  he, '  he 
must  indeed  be  a  skilful  thief  who  can  rob  a  thief/ 

As  for  Trarers  he  felt  an  equal  admiration  for  the  two 
heroes,  nor  did  he  know  to  which  to  give  the  palm.  But 
humbled  by  the  display,  and  being  Tezed  at  their  tnperioi^ 
dexterity,  and  conscious^of  his  inability  to  contend  with 
them  for  an  instant,  he  said  to  them :  *'  My  friends,  you 
are  too  much  for  me.  Tou  would  escape  twenty  timea 
together,  while  I  should  always  be  taken.  I  find  I  am  too 
dull  to  prosper  at  your  trade ;  so  farewell ;  I  shall  renounce 
that,  and  return  to  my  old  one.  I  am  aUe  and  willing  to 
work,  so  I  shall  go  home  to  my  wife,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be 
able,  by  (rod's  help,  to  earn  an  honest  penny.*^ 

Accordingly  he  returned  home  to  his  natire  village ;  as  he' 
had  said,  his  wife  was  glad  to  see  him;  he  became  once 
more  an  honest  man,  and  laboured  so  successfully^  that  at  the 
end  of  some  months  he  was  enabled  to  buy  a  pig.  The 
animal  was  fattened,  and  when  Christmas  arrived  he  killed 
it,  and  as  usual  hung  it  up  by  the  legs  against  the  wall, 
while  he  went  to  work  in  the  fields.  It  would,  however, 
hare  been  better  for  him  if  he  had  sold  it.  He  would  by 
that  means  ha?e  been  spared  those  anxieties  which  are  now 
to  be  related. 

The  two  brothers,  who  had  never  seen  him  since  he 
separated  himself  from  them,  came  just  at  this  time  to  pay 
him  a  visit.    His  wife  was  alone,  busily  employed  at  spin- 
ning.   She  told  them  that  her  husband  waa    from  home 
and  would  not  return   until  the  evening.     So  they  went 
f  *vay,  not  however  \\\\  tVe^  V^d^  %cM«Rft.  w«t^  corner  of  the 


1 
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pitmites,  ud  in  this  survey,  as  may  be  lujipoaed,  the  fatted 
pig  did  not  eicape  tlieir  notice.  '  A.h,  ah,'  sajdlhajr,  nlhejr 
telt  ihe  house, '  this  shabby  fellow  ii  going  to  regale  him- 
self nith  the  pig,  and  has  ncTcr  iaritcd  ui  to  partake  of  it. 
It  will  only  aerve  him  fight  to  make  off  with  it,  and  etX  it 
without  him.' 

Accoidinglythe  knaves  atnnged  Iheir  plot,  and  concealed 
themtcWea  in  the  neighboiuhood,  until  night  enabled  th«in 
■  0  pat  their  atiatagems  into  eiecuLion. 

In  the  evening  when  Trsvera  letutned,  hit  wife  told  him 
of  the  visitor!  whom  she  had  seen.  '  I  was  quite  ttnii  to 
be  alone  with  them,'  aaid  ihe,  ■  and  they  were  inch  itU 
looking  fellows,  thM  1  did  not  dare  to  ask  them  their nsmei, 
or  what  they  wanted.  But  their  eyes  ferreted  out  every 
thiug,  and  I  don'l  think  there  Is  »  nail  in  the  whole  place 
which  escaped  them.'  '  Atae  '.'  eiclaimed  Travers  in  a  molt 
dolelul  tone,  '  they  can  be  no  other  than  my  old  cronies ; 
my  pig  is  lost;  it  is  a  done  thing ;  and  I  now  wish  for 
many  reasons  thai  I  bad  sold  it.' 

let  us  remove  it  from  where  it  htnge  bow,  and  conceal  it 
somewhere  else  for  to-night,  >nd  to-morrow  we  can  consider 
what  i)  best  to  be  doneaboul  il.'  Trareri  followed  his  wife's 
advice;  the  bog  was  Ukeo  down,  snd  laid  upon  the  ground 
St  I  diffflfenl  part  of  the  room,  and  then  covered  over  with 
the  trough  which  they  used  to  knead  the  bread ;  and  when 
they  had  done  this,  they  retired  to  bed,  feeling,  howerer,  by 
no  means  easy  upon  the  subject. 

The  night  M  length  arrived,  and  with  it  the  two  brolhem 
lo  put  their  plans  into  eiBcution;  and  while  the  elder  one 
kepi  watch,  Bacat  began  lo  mslte  a  hole  in  the  wall,  at  the 
rery  spot  where  tbo  bog  bad  hung.   He  loon  however  found 
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tiMtftlMrevM  mdlkmg  kft  tlun^  Wt  Ike  eoid  ky  viudi  k 
had  btea  wmptadai.  lai  wibMmiiI  '  W«  »■  too  late,  the 
bird  it  fl«wD.'  Tmven,  wko  wm  kift  in  «  iCate  of  ea»> 
tiiival  ■km,  aad  co«kl  gtt  a»  sleep  od  t cnwiirt  off  kit  inti 
«f  Wing  robbed,  fncyiiig  he  hetiA  wamm  bomo,  nwobe  hii 
wife,  and  rmn  to  the  kneeding-trough  to  see  if  the  pig  vnt 
still  tbere.  There  it  vss  ssCs  enoii^:  bat  ns  beleltBO 
lets  sDxiety  tboet  hit  bam  od  sIskK  Iw  flfeUied  tetk, 
armed  with  a  hatchet,  jut  te  see  if  aU  was  riglU. 

Bant  who  heard  hiai  go  out,  seised  that  oppertttaitf  U 
slipping  in  at  the  door;  he  then  crept  np  to  lbs  bedside, 
and  imitating  the  Toiee  of  TmyerSi  saidy  'Msiy,  tbehsgii 
net  hanging  up  against  the  wall,  what  bnre  ynu  done,  with 
itr  « Why,  don't  yen  reeoUect,' said  she,  'tbntwehidit 
Oiderthe  kneading  troughr  'Nowldo,'  Midbe,  'bat 
I  really  had  fbrgoctea  it— don't  yon  get  i^  Pll  aee  abonft 
it.'  So  sayiqg,  he  went  to  the  tnm^  and  pUeing  the  pi| 
npon  his  shouldert  marked  off  with  it. 

After  hsTing  been  hit  round  and  eiamined  nrasy  part  oC 
the  premises,  TrsTert  returned.  *I  mutt  oonfess,'  taid 
his  wife,  *  that  I  have  got  a  husband  whose  head  is  not 
good  for  much  :  to  think  that  yon  thould  to  soon  forget 
where  you  had  put  the  pig/  No  sooner  did  Trnyert  hear 
these  words,  than  he  knew  how  the  case  stood.  *  Ah,'  taid 
he,  '  I  said  they  would  rob  me,  and  they  have  done  so  sure 
enough ;  it  is  gone  now,  and  we  shall  certainly  never  see  it 
more.'  Neverthelest,  as  the  robbers  could  not  be  far  off,  he 
thought  he  would  follow  them,  in  hopes  of  overtaking  them, 
and  of  recovering  his  property. 

They  had  taken  a  narrow  path  across  the  fields,  which 
led  to  a  wood,  in  which  they  hoped  to  conceal  their  prey 
with  perfect  security.     Hairnet  hastened  on  in  front  to  tee 


ihil  the  cout  vu  all  clear,  and  hie  brother,  who  wai  lome- 
what  emumherecl  by  the  load  he  curied,  walked  more 
slowl;  and  foDoirad  tt  sgme  Little  aistance.  Travera  scan 
came  up  irith  tte  latter.  Hu  recogniied  him,  and  thea  a«- 
suming  the  tana  and  tdIcs  of  the  etder  brother,  said,  'Ton 
mult  be  tired,  gire  it  lo  me;  it  is  no*  my  tarn  to  carry  it." 
Bant,  who  thought  it  «a>  his  brother  who  ipoVe  to  him, 
handed  the  pig  over  to  Traiers,  and  hastened  on  towards 
the  wood.  He  had  not  howerer  [irooeeded  a  hnndred  yards, 
berore  10  hia  great  aitonishment,  he  Overtook  HaimCt— 
'Confound  it,'  he  exclaimed,  'but  !  ha»e  been  done. 
That  knareTwvers  has  played  me  a  trick;  bulnefermind, 
you  shall  see  whether  I  am  not  a  match  for  him  yet,' 

So  Biying,  he  undiessed  himself,  placed  bis  shirt  over 
his  other  elolhes,  made  up  a  sort  of  woman's  cap  for  his 
head,  and  thus  acooutred,  ran  as  fbst  as  he  possibly  could 
by  1  different  load  towards  thp  collage  of  Traveri ;  for 
xhose  arrival  he  waited  just  outside  (he  door.  No  sooner 
did  be  see  him  approaeh,  than  he  made  Up  lo  him,  as  if  he 
had  been  hii  wife,  and  counlerfeiling  her  fOice,  enquired 
wbelher  he  had  reoovered  the  pig.  '  Oh  yes,'  replied  the 
husband,  '  I  have  got  it  safe  enough.'  '  Give  it  ttt  me 
then,  and  let  me  carry  it  In,  while  you  run  round  to  (he 
stable  and  see  whether  that  is  all  safe,  for  1  heard  agresi 
noise  there  just  now,  and  I  am  sadly  afraid  they  are  Irjing 

Travers  placed  the  animal  upon  the  shoulders  of  hi!  sup- 
posed wife,  and  once  more  went  the  rounds  of  his  farm- 
yard ;  and  great  was  bis  surprise  when  be  returned  to  find 
hit  wife  in  bed  crying  and  half  dead  with  fright.  Qe  then 
•liscovered  that  he  had  been  duped  a)(ain.  Hewasdeler' 
mined,  hawe>er,  not  to  be  balked,  and  as  if  hit  hooor  wu 
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at  »take  in  the  adrenture,  lie  voved,  that  lie  would  not  ter- 
minate the  affair,  any  other  way  than  triuaaphaiitly. 

Though  he  never  luppoied  that  the  thicrea  would  take  the 
tame  road  a  tecond  time,  he  entertained  the  rmrj  reasonable 
fipiuion,  that  the  forest  being  not  only  the  moat  eonTonient, 
but  alto  the  most  secure  hiding  plaee,  they  would  again 
choose  it  for  their  retreat.  And  so  in  fact  it  wna.  Thither 
they  speedily  betook  themselTes,  and  in  the  joy  of  their 
hnartt,  and  their  anxiety  to  taste  the  fruita  of  their  enterprise, 
they  lighted  a  fire  at  the  foot  of  a  spreading  oak,  for  the 
purpose  of  cooking  a  chop  or  two.  The  wood,  howerer, 
was  green,  and  burnt  so  badly,  that  they  wero  forced  to  go 
rambling  about  in  search  of  dry  leaTOS  nnd  withered 
branches. 

TrsTers,  who,  thanks  to  the  fitful  biasings  of  the  fire,  had, 
in  the  meantime,  been  attracted  to  the  same  apot,  arailed 
himself  of  their  absence,  to  disrobe  and  ascend  the  tree.— 
Then  suspending  himself  with  one  hand  firom  a  brandi, 
as  if  he  had  been  hanged  there,  he  no  aooner  saw 
his  ancient  friends  return  and  busy  themseWea  in  blowiag 
the  fire,  than  he  called  out  with  a  voice  of  thunder,—*  Un- 
ha])py  men,  your  end  will  be  like  mine.' 

Horrified  at  this  terrific  announcement,  they  looked  up, 
and  then  seeing,  as  well  as  hearing,  what  they  supposed  to 
be  the  ghost  of  their  father,  the?  speedily  betook  themselves 
to  flight.  Travers  instantly  repossessed  himself  of  his 
clothes,  and,  of  that  which  he  held  dearer  still,  his  hog,  and 
returned  in  triumph  to  relate  to  his  wife  this  fresh  victory. 
She,  poor  soul,  threw  her  arms  round  him,  and  overwhelmed 
him  with  kisses  and  congratulations,  on  the  boldness  and 
success  of  the  manoeuvre. 

*We  must  not  leeV  \.oo  ^^W  ^^.ivs^ed  of  our  safety  yet,' 


■aid  hp, '  the  rogues  are  not  far  off,  and  bb  laagBB  there  ii 
a  marip!  of  the  bacon  left,  I  shall  be  airud  or  losing  it:  but 
make  hute  and  gel  lome  bailing  water  and  we'll  e'en  cook 
it.  If  Ihey  relum  then,  we  shall  see  how  they'll  manage  to 
net  ii.'  So  while  »he  ligbled  Ihe  fire,  he  cut  up  the  pig, 
trhich  Kat  thrown  piece-meal  into  the  laucepao;  and  Ihe^ 
then,  that  (hej  might  lake  the  better  oare  of  it,  wl  them- 

But  TiBieti,  who  wai  aadlf  fatiguiid  with  the  laboutii 
and  anxietiei  of  his  night's  work,  was  not  long  before  lit 
began  to  doic.  *  You  had  better  lay  down,'  said  his  wife. 
'  1  will  lake  and  watch  the  saucepan.  All  the  doors  and 
windows  are  fastened,  id  there  is  nothing  to  fear;  ai]dai  all 
events,  if  1  heat  any  noise  I  Mm  easily  wake  you.'  Feeling 
satisfied  by  these  assurances,  he  threw  himself  all  dressed 
as  he  was.  upon  the  bed,  and  tn  a  few  minutes  w»  fast 
asleep.  His  wife  continued  for  some  lime  to  keep  watch 
□vet  the  kettle  and  its  contents,  but  at  length  she  began  to 
grow  sleepy,  and  finally  snored  in  her  chair. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  thleres  having  reeoveied  from 
their  first  alarm,  returned  to  the  oak ;  where,  finding  neither 
the  pig  not  the  g»llows  bird,  who  had  so  seired  them,  they 
were  not  long  in  divining  the  truth  of  the  adventure.  They 
felt  they  should  be  dishonoured  forever,  sliould  Travers  get 
the  better  of  them  in  this  war  of  atraUgems,  and  Ibej  re- 
lumed to  bis  abode,  fully  determined  to  make  a  last  effort 


,  and  St 
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neneing  opetalions, 
it  the  hole  in  the  wall  which  he  had  before  made,  juil  to 
ee  if  the  enemy  were  on  the  waleh.  There  he  saw  on  th» 
ne  aide,  Travers  itretched  at  full  length  along  the  bed,  and 
n  the  other,  Travers'  faithful  ptrtnet,  Ti\lti  b.eBiWQy™i 
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trit  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  fhet  ail—p  by  UMiMe 
of  the  ilie;  m  ladle  dancing  liAtlMdf  ia  bar  land,  ud 
the  haeon  aoochiog  her  alvmhei*  «a  it  b^M  «nd  bahhled 
io  the  pot.  *  They  are  going  t«  isre  na  tiM  ttimhle  cf 
cooking  it/  said  BarM  to  hii  biUher.  '  Well,  ir»  haVe  had 
ao  much  bother  abeiit  it|  they  mwf  w^  apve  mi  tkit.  So, 
new,  he  quiet,  and  111  urarraiit  y«B«  you  ahall  te«h  taite 
it.'  Then  he  went  tfliaiiedUHtly  and  ent  a  long  Milk,  flo« 
point  of  whieh  he  aharpebed»  thea  tnooatedtba  Miof,  ia^d 
thrutting  the  ttiok  down  the  ehimtteyf  atttek  it  iafeo  a  pieae 
of  bacon,  whidh  he  Tefy  carefully  dretr  out. 

It  10  happened,  that  at  thii  moment  TiaTara  aweke. — 
He  saw  the  mancauTre,  and  then  perOeiTiug  vary  eleirly, 
that  with  eoemiea  ao  skilful,  peaee  waa  batter  than  war, 
he  called  out  to  them,  **  Oomradea»  you  are  wrolig  to  try  and 
steal  my  bacon,  and  I  waa  wrong  not  to  hara  inTited  yoa 
to  partake  of  it.  Let  ua  no  longer  ttrive  for  the  maatery 
at  tricking  and  out-witting  euik  other,  for  there  will  he  no 
end  to  the  game.  Come  along,  and  let  ua  all  make  merry 
together." 

So  he  went  and  opened  the  door  to  them,  and  they  all  sat 
down  to  table,  and  were  reconciled  to  one  another  as  hear- 
tily as  possible. 

Thus  see  you,  Reader,  what  great  pains  were  taken. 
By  some  t6  steal,  by  S6me  to  savfe  their  bttdoti. 

NoTK.— Lbokand's  Fabliaux.  Tome  3,  p.  269,  279.    The  original 
is  printed  in  BAaBAZAN>  Tome  IV.  p.  233. 

In  the  Jaoo^aeria  Melandri*  Tome  \,  p.  19,  a  Spaniard  and  a  German 
ekalleagf  eaah  o\htT\oaVt\«^  «^  ^'kWX.  «v^W>Vbi^  aatiafi«d  of  his 


superior  knavery.  The  Spaniard,  like  the  thief  in  the  Fabliau, 
undertakes  to  steal  the  eggs  from  under  the  bird  which  is  sitting 
upon  them.  That  he  may  climb  the  better,  he  leaves  his  cloak, 
sword,  kc.  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  with  which,  as  soon  as  he  is  at  the 
top,  the  Gerauui  ankeaofll 

Lbgramd  adds  a  note  to  this  Fabliau,  to  show  how  much  the  pig 
was  esteemed,  as  an  article  of  food,  by  the  French,  not  only  under 
the  Kings  of  the  Three  Races,  but  even  so  long  since,  as  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans. 
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15.— THE  LAND  OF  OOXAIGNB. 

WeUIwot'titoltoiitold 

Witdom  dw^t  Imt  wttli  tlit  old; 

Yet  do  I,  of  grtonor  ago, 

BoMt,  and  boar  tlie  oaaoof  Mfo: 

Briefly,  tenie  waa  iie*er  ooaliBnod 

B  J  the  meaiure  of  tbe  beaid. 

Lilt,  for  now  ny  tale  begiiit,-^  ' 

How  to  rid  me  of  my  aini.    . 

Onoe  I  joumey'd  fiur  from  borne 

To  the  gate  of  holy  Rome: 

There  the  Pope  foe  my  offniea, 

Bade  me  straight  in  penance  thenoe. 

Wandering  onward,  to  attain 

The  wond*rou8  land  that  height  Cokaigne 

Sooth  to  say,  it  was  a  place 

Blessed  with  heaven's  especial  grace; 

For  every  road  and  every  street 

Smok'd  with  food  for  man  to  eat : 

Pilgrims  there  might  halt  at  will. 

There  might  sit  and  feast  their  fill; 

In  goodly  bowers  that  lin'd  the  way. 

Free  for  all  and  nought  to  pay ; 
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Through  that  blissfal  realm  divine, 

Roird  a  sparkling  flood  of  wine : 

Clear  the  tkj,  and  soft  the  air. 

For  eternal  spring  was  there ; 

And  all  around  the  groves,  among 

Countless  dance  and  ceaseless  song. 

Strife,  and  ire,  and  roar,  were  not, 

For  all  was  held  bf  common  lot, 
And  every  lass  that  sported  there, 

Still  was  kind,  and  still  was  fair;  . 

Free  to  each,  as  each  desired. 

And  quitted  when  the  year  expired; 

For  once  the  circling  season's  past. 

Surest  TOWS  no  more  might  last. 

But  the  chiefest  choicest  treasure 

In  that  land  of  peerless  pleasure. 

Was  a  well  to  saine  the  sooth, 

Clep*d  the  living  well  of  youth. 

There  had  numb  and  feeble  age, 

Cross'd  him  in  his  pilgrimage. 
In  those  wond'rous  waters  pure, 
Laved  awhile  you  found  a  cure ; 
Lustihed  and  youth  appears, 
Numbering  now  but  twenty  yean. 
Wo  is  me  !  who  rue  the  hour, 
Once  I  own*d  both  will  and  power 
To  have  gained  this  pitcio  js  gift. 
Bat,  alas!  of  little  thrift ; 
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Cockayne  it  of  fairer  rigki, 

fVkat  is  there  in  Paradise 

Bui  grasSf  and  flower,  and  green  rise  T 

Though  there  be  joy  and  great  dute 

There  n*is  meat  but  fruit. 

But  water  nuin-is  thirst  to  fueneky  ^e. 

It  ia  obtenred  by  Mr.  Elus.  that «  great  many  of  our  poets  in  tlw 
•izteenth  century  allude  to  this  story  of  "  Cokayne,"  but  they 
change  its  name  withont  much  improving  il  to  "  Lnbberland."  The 
same  gentleman  expresses  an  opinion  that  the  idea  was.  perhaps, 
imported  by  the  Crusaders,  as  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  story 
told  by  Sn  John  Mauwdsvills,  of  the  Chief  of  the  Aaaaaains.  or 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  as  he  is  usually  called. 

Man  cleph  him  Gatholonabes  ;  and  he  was  full  of  Can- 
teles  and  of  subtle  deceits :  and  he  had  a  full  fair  castle, 
and  a  strong,  in  a  mountain.  And  he  had  lei  muren  all 
the  mountain  about  with  a  strong  wall  and  a  fair^  And 
withinr-4he  fairest  garden  that  any  man  might  behold; 

and  therein  were  trees  bearing  all  manner  of  fruits and 

— all  manner  of  virtuous  herbs  of  good  smell,  and  all  other 
herbs  also  that  beareth  fair  flowers-  And  he  had  also- 
many  fair  wells.  And  besides  the  wells  he  had  let  make 
fair  halls  and  fair  chambers^  depainted  all  with  gold  and 
azure.  And  there  weren  in  that  place  many  a  diverse 
things  and  many  diverse  stories  ;  and  of  beasts^  and  of 
birds,  that  sungenfull  delectably^  and  moveden  by  crafty 
that  it  seemed  that  they  weren  quick.  And  he  had  also  in 
his  garden  all  manner  of  fowls  and  of  beasts,  that  any 
man  might  think  on,  for  to  have  play  or  disport  to  behold 
them.  And — the  fairest  damsels  that  might  be  found 
under  the  age  of  flfteen  year;  and  the  fairest  young 
ttriplingt'-^S  that  same  age.    And  he  had  also  let  make 
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three  welUy  fair  and  noble  ;  and  all  environed  with  ttone 
of  jasper f  of  chrystal,  diapered  with  gold,  and  set  with 
precious  stones,  and  great  orient  pearls.  And  he  made  a 
conduit  under  earth,  so  that  the  three  wells,  at  his  list, 
one  should  run  milk,  another  win  e,  and  another  honey. 

Sir  J.  Maundeville,  p.  336.— Erf.  1727. 

It  only  remains  to  refer  the  reader,  desirous  of  further  information 
on  this  point,  to  Gkimic.  Kind,  uud  Haus  March :  B.  8.  s.  249.  252  ; 
and  SoBMisT,  Beitra^  sor  Geachichte  der  Romant.  Poetie  s.  84. 
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16.— STORY  OF  IfELUSINE. 

Elinas,  Icing  of  Albania,  to  divert  his  grief  for  the  death 
of  hit  wife,  amused  himself  with  hunting.  One  day,  at  the 
chase,  he  went  to  a  fountain  to  quench  his  thirst;  as  he  i^ 
proached  it  he  heard  the  voice  of  a  woman  sing,  and  on 
coming  to  it  he  found  there  the  beautiful  fay  Pressine. 

After  some  time  the  fay  bestowed  her  hand  upon  him,  on 
the  condition  that  he  should  never  visit  her  in  her  lyings-in. 

Pressine  had  three  daughters  at  a  birth :  Melusine,  Me- 
lior,  and  Palatine.  Nathas,  the  king's  son  by  a  fonner 
wife,  hastened  to  convey  the  joyful  tidings  to  his  father, 
who,  without  reflection,  flew  to  the  chamber  of  the  queen, 
and  entered  as  she  was  bathing  her  daughters.  Pressine,  on 
seeing  him,  cried  out  that  he  had  broken  his  word,  and  she 
must  depart ;  and  taking  up  her  three  daughters,  she  dis- 
appeared. 

She  retired  to  the  Lost  Island ;  so  called,  because  it  was 
only  by  chance,  any,  even  those  who  had  repeatedly  visited 
it,  could  find  it.  Here  she  reared  her  children,  taking  them 
every  morning  to  a  high  mountain,  whence  Albania  might 
be  seen,  and  telling  them  that  but  for  their  father's  breach 
of  promise  they  might  have  lived  happily  in  the  distant  land 
they  beheld. 

When  they  were  fifteen  years  of  age,  Melusine  asked  her 
mother  of  what  their  father  had  been  guilty.  On  being  in- 
formed of  it,  she  conceived  the  design  of  being  revenged  on 
him.    Engaging \xei  auXw%  Vq  \wcl\\vYsx  ^%xv^  ^**^()5e\^ftl(  out 
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for  Albania :  arrived  there,  they  took  the  king  and  all  his 
wealth,  and,  by  a  charm,  inclosed  him  in  a  high  mountain, 
called  Brandelois. 

On  telling  their  mother  what  they  had  done,  she  to  punish 
them  for  the  unnatural  action,  condemned  Melusine  to  be- 
come every  Saturday  a  serpent,  from  the  waist  downwards, 
till  she  should  meet  a  man  who  would  marry  her  under  the 
condition  of  never  seeing  her  on  a  Saturday,  and  shonld 
keep  his  promise.  She  inflicted  other  judgments  on  her 
two  sisters,  less  severe  in  proportion  to  their  guilt. 

Melusine  now  went  rambling  through  the  world  in  search 
of  the  man  who  was  to  deliver  her.  She  passed  though  the 
Black  Forest,  and  that  of  Ardennes,  and  at  last  she  arrived 
in  the  forest  of  Colombiers,  in  Poitou,  where  all  the  fays  of 
the  neighbourhood  came  before  her,  telling  her  they  waited 
for  her  to  reign  in  that  place. 

Raymond  having  accidentally  killed  the  count,  his  uncle, 
by  the  glancing  aside  of  his  boar-spear,  was  wandering  by 
night  in  the  forest  of  Colombiers.  He  arrived  at  a  fountain 
that  rose  at  the  foot  of  a  high  rock.  This  fountain  was 
called  by  the  people  the  Fountain  of  Thirst,  or  the  Fountain 
of  the  Fays,  on  account  of  the  many  marvellous  things  that 
had  happened  at  it. 

At  the  time,  when  Raymond  arrived  at  the  fountain, 
three  ladies  were  diverting  themselves  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  the  principal  of  whom  was  Melusine.  Her  beauty 
and  her  amiable  manners  quickly  won  his  love :  she  soothed 
him,  concealed  the  deed  he  had  done,  and  married  him,  he 
promising  on  his  oath  never  to  desire  to  see  her  on  a  Satur- 
dav.     She  assured  him  that  a  breach  of  his  oath  would 

0 

for  ever  deprive  him  of  her  whom  he  so  much  loved,  and  be 
followed  by  the  unhappiness  of  both  for  life.     Out  of  her 
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tad  to  gratify  them  It  was  feigaed  that  when  ihe  quitted  Lurignaa. 
she  retired  to  one  of  the  monntaiai  of  Saawaafe,  in  Dauphiny. 

Some  other  and  very  curioas  particvlars  on  the  subject  of  the  fiUr 
Ifeluaine. 

"  Ange  par  la  Agure  et  aerpent  par  le  rest*."  may  l>e  fonnd  in 
BuLLBT  If ythologie  Francaise :  bat  the  length  to  which  the 
present  note  has  already  been  extended  must  and  will,  no  doubt, 
serve  as  an  apology  for  their  omisaion. 
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iT  INTEODUOTIOir. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  will  be  demonstnted  il 
once,  by  an  examination  of  Mr.  Crofton  Croker's  'Faiiy 
Legends  of  the  South  of  Ireland,'  a  work  which  hat  contri- 
buted so  largely  to  the  awakening  of  that  fondness  for  *  tales 
of  the  olden  days/  which  now  prerails  among  a  tasteful,  if 
not  numerous,  portion  of  the  reading  world. 

The  reader,  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  exnmining  the 
notes  by  which  those  legends  are  illustratedy  will  Und  tiist 
the  mere  subject  matter  of  them  is  common  to  mett 
countries.  The  Irish  boast  of  a  far  richer  terminology,  of  a 
far  more  copious  nomenclature  for  their  fairy  system,  thsa 
any  other  nation  can  pretend  to.  But  the  Shefira^  and  his 
pranks,  are  as  familiar  to  the  peasant  of  Spain*  and  I)e»- 
mark.t  The  Cluricaune  is  the  Danish  NU — the  Scotch 
BfownM— the  Yorkshire  Boggart,  The  Banthm^  with  hv 
*  lonely  wailing,'  is  the  French  Melurine,  whose  adTentores 
we  have  already  recorded  among  the  '  Lat8  and  Lsobkds 
OF  France.'  What  is  the  PKooka  but  our  own  WtU^'-Ag- 
vjupt — '  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night,'  who  was  loof 
wont  in  our  pleasant  isle  to 

*  Mislead  night's  wanderers  langhing  at  tlieir  harm  ?' 

The  Legends  of  Thiema  na  Oge  ,or  the  Country  of  Youth, 
have  their  counterparts  too  ;  as,  in  short,  has  every  other 
descri]ption  of  Irish  Legend,  be  it  of  the  Merrow,  the 
DuUahan,  or  the  Fir  Darig,  or  belonging  to  whatsoever 
head  their  ingenious  historian  may  choose  to  class  them 
under. 


•  See  note  lo  *  Le^ctvd  ot  Kwock^rafton.* 

t  See  •  Fairy  Le^jeud.*'  nia*«vT^  lot  x^^^x'txvtvi^v^  'W^'^'tv  ^«kc 
Fonmagn. 
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The  outlines  of  the  traditions  are,  in  fact,  common  to  all 
countries  ;  maintaining,  in  despite  of  the  varied  c<douring 
with  which  they  have  been  tinged  by  .the  peculiarities 
resulting  from  climate,  religion,  and  moral  and  political 
causes,  so  strong  a  family  resemblance,  as  either  to  poiAt  to  a 
common  origin,  or  to  stamp  at  once  the  porerty  of  human 
invention. 

In  the  latter  theory  we  are  certainly  no  believers  ;  for 
we  think  the  human  mind  has  shewn  so  much  richness  in 
the  invention  of  the  fantastic  trappings  with  which  it  has 
varied  the  sameness  of  these  ever-recurring  first  types,  as  to 
prove  by  that  fact  alone  that  it  is  not  to  the  limited  imagi- 
native powers  of  the  human  mind,  that  this  universality  of 
belief  must  be  ascribed. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  these  tales  take  their  nie  from  some 
common  source,  what  is  that  source  ?  To  s(^ve  this  im- 
portant question,  many  theories  have  been  started  with  vary- 
ing grades  of  probability,  and  supported  by  varying  de^es 
of  learning. 

Those  which  seem  to  us  to  be  most  deserving  of  attention, 
point  to  the  East  as  the  cradle  of  middle^e  superstition 
and  romance  ;  and  whenever  the  question  shall  be  solved, 
its  solution  will  assuredly  be  found  in  some  measure 
connected  with  those  realms  in  which  religion  and  science 
first  dawned  upon  the  world.  • 

But  to  return  to  Ireland,   and  those  legends,  which  were 
so   fortunately    garnered,  before    the    chilling    blast    of 
Utilitarianism  banished  these  invaluable  imaginative  relics 
from  the  face  of  the  country.     Can  any  one  peruse  these' 
wild  and  visionary    tales,    and   not   recognise    them,   as 
genuine  types  of  the  national  charaoter.     Are  they  not  a& 
exquisitely  national,  as  they  ate  exqu\«\\.«V^  tw::^  1    \^  ^^ 


Ti  nmoDOotiMr. 

retder  dmi1>t  it,  1«C  him  rmd  Ae  Giifluiis'  wowdnm 
translation  of  tliom,  and  ho  viil  tm  that  aot  0vmi  At 
Oermaa  tongae,  or  the  Gotdibd  lypt,  eaa  d&ptiw  the  hngm 
of  its  peculiarities,  or  take  from  tiw  (rtoriM  llnwiilisi 
their  jorial  and  reeldess  tpirit  The  «aade  talee  mvsi 
richly  humonrons  as  Irishman  erer  waa,  and  tiint  it  *sijiif 
much ;  while  those  of  stem  •  and  gloomier  meteriaU  aie  ss 
mournful  and  pathetic  M  those  wild  and  plainthiw  yi^t^*^^ 
nmlodies  that  prohe  the  heart  to  m  depth,  niiieh  no  msfe 
master  of  sweet  sounds  oonld  now  hope  to  reaeh. 

But  much  as  we  admit  that  Mr.  Grafton  Onkm  hss 
aohiered  in  his  collection  of  the  fiairy  tales  of  Ifelaad,  adi 
numerous  and  derer  as  have  been  the  imttationa'  of  Us 
stories,  and  style  of  story-telling,*  it  appeaifa  eztnokdi- 
naiy  to  us,  that  by  far  the  most  eztenaive  llejda  of  Ufc 
legendary  tales  should  remain  not  only  Uflcleaiiedi  hni  dai 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  reap  the  rich  crape  whkk 
they  present. 

Such,  for  instance,  as  the  miraculous  monkish  tales  sa< 
legends  still  current  in  *the  Island  of  Sainta.'  Tlie 
romantic  narratives,  recited  by  professional  stdry^ellen, 
and  those  histories  of  enchantment,  and  series  of  wiU 
adventures,  which  have  been  committed  to  writing,  in  the 
Irish  language ;  add  to  which,  many  of  the  aonga  of  the 
Irish  bards  and  rhymers,  orally  preserved  in  the  oountiy, 
and  that  will  perish  if  not  speedily  collected. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  here  to  dwell  upon  the  nature  of 


•  See  series  of  *  Legendary  tales  of  the  Irish  peasantry.' ia  Ito 
'  Dublin  andLoii&oti')A.«L\i«i.Vci«\*  vaA.Vii\Av«  '  Dublin  Fenay  Jiw 
asl/  a  series  ol  *  'Po^^aVsx  \^^«TxAa  oi  W^a  ws\»n:b.;  Vj  '^-^  i,^ 
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the  mookish  legends,  with  which  Ireland  teemi ;  but  there 
is  one  in  particular  which  seems  to  have  had  an  extraordi- 
nary influence  upon  the  literature  of  Europe  during  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  We  allude  of  course 
to  the  superstitious  tales  concerning  the  pulsatory  of 
Saint  Patrick,  and  to  the  discussion  of  which,  we  propose 
devoting  an  entire  number.  It  is  supposed,  that  Dante 
took  the  idea  of  the  *  Inferno,*  from  the  description  of  the 
wells  of  Saint  Patrick,  in  a  spiritual  romance,  called 
'  Guerin  Meschino  ;*  indeed  the  close  resemblance  between 
the  two  could  not  have  been  fortuitous. 

OwenMyles  andTundale's*  visions  of  St.Patrick's  Purga- 
tory, although  frequently  referred  to  and  quoted  from,  have 
never  yet  been  printed,  nor  carefully  analysed.f  French 
and  Spanish  MSS.  on  the  same  subject  also  abundantly 
exist  in  our  public  libraries,  as  well  as  in  the  public  libra- 
ries of  the  Continent.  A  MS.  preserved  in  Paris  gives  the 
following  account  of  this  famous  place : — 

"  En  Irlande  si  est  un  leus  [lieu] 

Ke  [Que]  jar  [jour]  et  nuit  art  [brule]  cume  [comme]  feus, 

K'um  [Qu'on]  apele  le  Purgatore 

Sainz  Patrice,  etestteus  [telle]  encore 

Ke  s'il  vuBt  [vontjaucunes  genz. 


*  Copies  of  these  Romances  are  preserved  in  the  Cotton.  Lib.  Ca- 
ligula A  ii.  Owen  Myles  consists  of  about  700  lines.  Tundale's 
Vision,  of  about  2300  lines.  Of  Tundale's  Vision,  an  imperfect  copy 
(wanting  one  page)  is  also  in  the  King's  Library,  in  the  British 
Museum,  &c. 

t  See  Introduction  to  Percy's  Relics.  Watlou,  Sic, 
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Ke  lit  soltnt  bien  r«p«atanz 

Tantott  est  riTis  *  perdvi 

Qa'am  [Qa'on]  ne  set  [nit]  k'il  estderenus. 

S'il  est  canfez  [confess^]  etrepentans. 

Si  va  et  passe  mainz  tarmenz  [tounnens] 

Et  s'espurge  de  ses  pechiez, 

Kant  plus  en  a,  plus  11  est  griez.  [tounnent^] 

Ki  de  eel  lol  [lieu]  rerenns  est, 

Nule  riens  Jam^s  [jamais]  ne  li  [lid]  plest  Cplait] 

En  cest  sldcle,  ne  jam^s  Jur,  Uour] 

Ne  rira.  mis  adds  [toujours]  en  plor  ;  [plenre] 

Et  gemissent  les  maus  qui  sunt  [sont] 

Et  les  pechiez  ke  les  genz  funt."  [font.] 

Leaving,  then,  Saint  Patricia  andhis  purgatory,  Saints  De- 
clan,  Brandon,  Keven,  Senan,  Coleman,  and  the  numberless 
other  Irish  Saints,  with  the  inexhaustible  store  of  miracles 
performed  by  them,  and  which  have  been  duly  chronicled  in 
their  respective  lives,  we  will  venture  to  say  a  few  words  upon 
the  romantic  narratives  recited  by  professional  story-tellers, 
who  have  been  compared  to  the  Conteours  of  the  French. 

Stanihurst,  in  his  description  of  Ireland,  printed  in  Holin- 
shed*s  Chronicles,  states,  that  '*  one  office  in  the  house  of 
every  nobleman,  is  a  tale  teller,  who  bringeth  his  lord 
asleepe  with  tales  vain  and  frivolous,  whereunto  the  sumber 
give  sooth  and  credit." 

•  A  very  gallant  gentleman  of  the  North  of  Ireland,'  (savs 
Sir  William  Temple)*  •  has  told  me  of  his  own  experiencei 
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that  in  his  wolf-huntings  there,  when  he  used  to  be  abroad 
in  the  mountains  three  or  four  days  together,  and  lay  very 
ill  a-nights,  so  as  he  could  not  well  sleep,  they  would  bring 
him  one  of  the  tale  tellers,  that  when  he  lay  down,  would 
begin  a  story  of  a  king,  or  a  giant,  a  dwarf,  and  a  damsel, 
and  such  rambling  stuff ;  and  continue  it  all  night  long,  in 
such  an  even  tone,  that  you  heard  it  going  on  whenever  you 
awaked.' 

In  the  History  of  the  Irish  Bards,  Mr.  Walker  has  pre- 
served both  the  portrait  (from  a  sketch  by  the  present  Sir 
William  Ousely,)  and  a  slight  memoir  of  Cormac  Common, 
who  he  says,  perhaps,  *  is  the  last  of  that  order  of  Min- 
strels, called  tale-tellers,  or  Fin^sgealaigkthe  of  whom  Sir 
William  Temple  speaks  so  fully  in  his  Essay  on  Poetry.*— 
Cormac  Common  was  a  native  of  the  county  of  Mayo,  and 
was  born  in  1703.  Mr.  Walker,  however,  adds  in  a  note, 
that  '  since  writing  the  above,  he  has  been  informed  that  a 
few  Fin-sgealaighthe,  or  Dreis-hheartaighe^  still  remain  in 
Connaught.'  From  one  of  the  remaining  '  men  of  talk,  or 
tale-tellers,'  it  is  our  good  fortune  to  preserve  by  publication 
in  the  present  number,  a  romantic  narrative,  which  we 
doubt  not  will  be  regarded  hereafter,  if  not  at  present,  with 
feelings  of  considerable  interest,  as  nothing  of  the  kind  we 
believe  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  print;  and  the  race  of 
Irish  Story-tellers,  like  that  of  the  Irish  Bards,  has  disap. 
peared. 

We  now  come  to  the  histories  of  enchantments  and  series 
of  wild  adventures,  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage— a  language  of  which  we  lament  our  want  of  know- 
ledge. This  regret  is  heightened  by  the  loss  which  Irish 
literature  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Edward 
O'Reilly,  (the  author  of  a  valuable  lt\%)^'D\^\at«n^^  ^^^ 
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the  dispersion  of  his  manuscripts.    Mr.  O'Reilly  had  long 
contemplated  the  translation  and  publication  of  a  collection 
of  Irish  Tales  of  Enchantment — and  we  have  seen  several 
curious  letters  from  him  on  this  subject,  vrritten  in  the 
years  1826  and  1827.     Indeed  we  have  reasons  for  believing 
that  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  O'Reilly  had  several  of 
these  tales  prepared  for  the  press.    In  speaking  of  them, 
he  says,    *The  stories  are  acknowledged  to  be  fabulous, 
although  the  actors  are  sometimes  real  personages;' — and 
he  particularized  as  complete,  the  '  Faghail  Craoibhe  Cor- 
maie,*  or  the  *  Finding  of  Cormac's  Branch,' — *  The  Tale  of 
Farvlay,    daughter   of   James,   son    of  Turcall,   King    of 
Scotland,  and  Carroll,  son  of  Donogh  mor  0*Daly,'.>^The 
Story  of  Lomnotan  of  Slieve  Riffe,' — The  Adventures  of 
Torolb,  son  of  Stam,' — and  *  The  Adventures  of  Misadvice,' 
wherein  the  Gruagach,  a  domestic  spirit  which  precisely  ac- 
cords with  the  Scotch  Brownie,   performs  a  conspicuous 
part. 

There  is  no  work,  we  are  convinced,  which  would  be 
more  gratefully  hailed,  by  the  scholars  of  Europe,  than  an 
Irish  Mythology ;  and  ample  materials  for  the  compilation, 
we  believe,  exist  in  the  songs  of  the  bards  to  which  we 
have  alluded.  With  these,  of  course,  we  are  imperfectly 
acquainted,  and  only  through  the  medium  of  translation  ; 
but  we  have  seen  enough  to  convince  us,  of  the  value  of 
these  bardic  remains,  and  if  we  thought  that  our  humble 
advocacy  could  have  any  weight,  or  would  save  but  one 
precious  fragment  of  song  from  oblivion,  loudly  should  our 
voice  be  raised  in  the  cause  of  Erin's  minstrelsy. 

As  it  is,  we  are  happy  to  acknowledge  that  the  collections, 
and  individuals  connected  with  Ireland,  to  whom  we  have 
access    as  wiUbe  o\i\\o\xs»ixom\>^%GOTiX«v5k\.^<5}l\.\v^  i^resent 
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number  of  our  work,  prevent  any  fear  on  our  part  of  a 
speedy  want  of  materiel  for  the  continuation,  and  the  names 
of  some  of  these  individuals  will  prove  at  a  glance,  how 
completely  the  fierce  spirit  of  Irish  political  agitation  is 
soothed  and  stilled,  while  roaming  along  the  flowery  paths 
of  olden  romance,  and  dwelling  on  the  legendary  tale. 

.We  have  only  to  observe  in  conclusion,  that  our  purpose 
has  been  industriously  to  collect,  and  honestly  to  render 
the  Lays  and  Legends  of  Ireland.  We  have  candidly 
acknowledged  the  sources  from  whence  they  are  derived, 
and  in  general  have  aimed  at  giving  the  earliest  printed 
version  of  every  legend,  rather  than  one  embellished  by  the 
modem  fancy.  This,  we  are  aware,  may  make  our  volume 
less  agreeable  to  the  thoughtless  reader,  but  we  trust 
will  materially  increase  its  value,  as  a  work  of  reference. 

We  cannot  close  this  introduction  without  expressing  our 
warmest  thanks  to  Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  in  particular,  for 
the  kind  and  ready  assistance  which  he  has  afforded  to  us, 
in  the  preparation  of  the  following  pages. 
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There  lived  in  the  largest  island,  (for  there  are  several 
islands  on  the  lake,)  many  hundred  years  ago,  a  petty  prince 
named  O'Donoghue,  who  was  lord  of  the  whole  lake,  the 
surrounding  shore,  and  a  large  district  of  neighbouring 
country.  He  manifested,  during  his  stay  upon  earth,  great 
munificence,  great  humanity,  and  great  wisdom ;  for,  by  his 
profound  knowledge  in  all  the  secret  powers  of  nature,  he 
wrought  wonders  as  miraculous  as  any  tradition  has  re- 
corded, of  saints  by  the  aid  of  angels,  or  of  sorcerers  by  the 
assistance  of  daemons;  and  among  many  other  most  as- 
tonishing perfontaances,  he  rendered  his  person  immortaL 

After  having  continued  a  long  time  upon  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  without  growing  old,  he  one  day,  at  Ross  Castle, 
(the  place  where  he  most  usually  resided)  took  leave  of  his 
friends,  and  rising  from  the  floor,  like  some  aerial  existence, 
passed  through  the  window,  shot  away  horizontally  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  castle,  and  then  descended. 
The  water  unfolding  at  his  approach,  gave  him  entrance 
down  to  the  sub-aqueous  regions— and  then,  to  the  inex-^ 
pressible  astonishment  of  all  beholders,  closed  over  his  head, 
as  they  believed,  for  ever;  but  in  this  they  were  mistaken. 

He  returned  again  some  years  after,  revisitiog— not  like» 
Hamlet's  ghost,  *tbe  glimpses  of  the  moon,  making 
night  hideous,'  but  the  radiance  of  the  sun,  making  day  joy- 
fiil,  to  those  at  least  who  saw  him  ;  since  which  time,  he 
has  continued  to  make  very  frequent  expeditions  to  these 
upper  regions,  sometimes  three  or  four  in  a  year;  but 
sometimes  three  or  four  years  pass  without  his  once  appear- 
ing, which  the  bordering  inhabitants  have  always  looked  on 
as  a  mark  of  very  bad  times. 

It  was  feared  l\\\a  "wowld  be  the  third  year  he  would  suffer 
to  elapse  witYiou.t  \i\&  once  Ociee\vcv%>i\v«v\  ^^^^^\^\i\a,xjTe- 
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sence  ;  but  the  latter  end  of  last  August  he  again  appeared, 
to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  all,  and  was  seen  by  numbers  in 
the  middle  of  the  day. 

I  had  the  curiosity  before  I  left  Killamey,  to  visit  one  of 
the  witnesses  to  this  very  marvellous  fact. 

The  account  she  gives  is,  that,  returning  with  a  kinswo- 
man, to  her  house  at  the  head  of  the  Lake,  they  both  beheld 
a  fine  gentleman  mounted  upon  a  black  hoise,  ascend  through 
the  water  with  a  numerous  retinue  on  foot,  who  all  moved 

together  along  the  surface  toward  a  small  island,  near  which 
they  again  descended  under  water. 

This  account  is  confirmed,  in  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stances, by  many  more  spectators  from  the  side  of  the  Lake, 
who  are  all  ready  to  swear,  and,  not  improbably,  to  suffer 
death  in  support  of  their  testimony. 

His  approach  is  sometimes  preceded  by  music,  incon- 
ceivably harmonious ;  sometimes  by  thunder  inexpressibly 
loud,  but  oftenest  without  any  kind  of  warning  whatsoever. 

He  always  rises  through  the  surface  of  the  Lake,  and  ge- 
nerally amuses  himself  upon  it,  but  not  constantly;  for  there 
is  a  farmer  now  alive,  who  declares,  as  I  am  told,  that 
riding  one  evening  near  the  lower  end  of  the  Lake,  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  gentleman,  who  seemed  under  thirty  years  of 
age,  very  handsome  in  his  person,  very  sumptuous  in  his 
apparel,  and  very  affable  in  his  conversation.  After  having 
travelled  for  some  time  together,  the  nobleman  (for  such  he 
judged  him  to  be  by  his  appearance)  observed,  that,  as  night 
was  approaching,  the  town  far  off,  and  lodging  not  easy  to 
be  found,  he  should  be  welcome  to  take  a  bed  that  n'ght  at 
his  house,  which  he  said  was  not  very  distant. 

The  invitation  was  readily  accepted;  they  approaclvedlVkfe 
Lake  together,  and  both  their  YiOTses  moN^ii\y$QiiN>afevw.- 
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sence ;  but  the  latter  end  of  last  August  he  again  appeared, 
to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  all,  and  was  seen  by  numbers  in 
the  middle  of  the  day. 

I  had  the  curiosity  before  I  left  Killarney,  to  visit  one  of 
the  witnesses  to  this  very  marvellous  fact. 

The  account  she  gives  is,  that,  returning  with  a  kinswo- 
man, to  her  house  at  the  head  of  the  Lake,  they  both  beheld 
a  fine  gentleman  mounted  upon  a  black  horse,  ascend  through 
the  water  with  a  numerous  retinue  on  foot,  who  all  moved 

together  along  the  surface  toward  a  small  island,  near  which 
they  again  descended  under  water. 

This  account  is  confirmed,  in  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stances, by  many  more  spectators  from  the  side  of  the  Lake, 
who  are  all  ready  to  swear,  and,  not  improbably,  to  suffer 
death  in  support  of  their  testimony. 

His  approach  is  sometimes  preceded  by  music,  incon- 
ceivably harmonious ;  sometimes  by  thunder  inexpressibly 
loud,  but  oftenest  without  any  kind  of  warning  whatsoever. 

He  always  rises  through  the  surface  of  the  Lake,  and  ge- 
nerally amuses  himself  upon  it,  but  not  constantly;  for  there 
is  a  farmer  now  alive,  who  declares,  as  I  am  told,  that 
riding  one  evening  near  the  lower  end  of  the  Lake,  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  gentleman,  who  seemed  under  thirty  years  of 
age,  very  handsome  in  his  person,  very  sumptuous  in  his 
apparel,  and  very  affable  in  his  conversation.  After  having 
travelled  for  some  time  together,  the  nobleman  (for  such  he 
judged  him  to  be  by  his  appearance)  observed,  that,  as  night 
was  approaching,  the  town  far  off,  and  lodging  not  easy  to 
be  found,  he  should  be  welcome  to  take  a  bed  that  n'ght  at 
his  house,  which  he  said  was  not  very  distant. 

The  invitation  was  readily  accepted ;  they  ap^roacKed^X-Vifc 
Lake  together,  and  both  their  VvoTsesmoNft(\.\v$^Xk.\}v\a  «^ax" 
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sence ;  but  the  latter  end  of  last  August  he  again  appeared, 
to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  all,  and  was  seen  by  numbers  in 
the  middle  of  the  day. 

I  had  the  curiosity  before  I  left  Killarney,  to  visit  one  of 
the  witnesses  to  this  very  marvellous  fact. 

The  account  she  gives  is,  that,  returning  with  a  kinswo- 
man, to  her  house  at  the  head  of  the  Lake,  they  both  beheld 
a  fine  gentleman  mounted  upon  a  black  horse,  ascend  through 
the  water  with  a  numerous  retinue  on  foot,  who  all  moved 

together  along  the  surface  toward  a  small  island,  near  which 
they  again  descended  under  water. 

This  account  is  confirmed,  in  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stances, by  many  more  spectators  from  the  side  of  the  Lake, 
who  are  all  ready  to  swear,  and,  not  improbably,  to  suffer 
death  in  support  of  their  testimony. 

His  approach  is  sometimes  preceded  by  music,  incon- 
ceivably harmonious ;  sometimes  by  thunder  inexpressibly 
loud,  but  oftenest  without  any  kind  of  warning  whatsoever. 

He  always  rises  through  the  surface  of  the  Lake,  and  ge- 
nerally amuses  himself  upon  it,  but  not  constantly;  for  there 
is  a  farmer  now  alive,  who  declares,  as  I  am  told,  that 
riding  one  evening  near  the  lower  end  of  the  Lake,  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  gentleman,  who  seemed  under  thirty  years  of 
age,  very  handsome  in  his  person,  very  sumptuous  in  his 
apparel,  and  very  affable  in  his  conversation.  After  having 
travelled  for  some  time  together,  the  nobleman  (for  such  he 
judged  him  to  be  by  his  appearance)  observed,  that,  as  night 
was  approaching,  the  town  far  off,  and  lodging  not  easy  to 
be  found,  he  should  be  welcome  to  take  a  bed  that  n'ght  at 
his  house,  which  he  said  was  not  very  distant. 

The  invitation  was  readily  accepted;  they  a^^tQ^.t\\ft.^"Cc!Lfc 
Lake  together,  and  both  their  horses  moNft^vv^cra.^^  «^»- 
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face  without  sinking,  to  the  infinite  amazement  of  the  farmer 
who  thence  perceived  the  stranger  to  be  no  less  than  the, 
great  O'Donoghue.  They  rode  a  considerable  distance  from 
shore,  and  then  descending  into  a  delightful  country  under 
water,  lay  that  night  in  a  house  much  larger  in  size,  and 
much  more  richly  furnished,  than  even  Lord  Kenmare's  at 
ICillamey.' 

Printed  in  2nd  volume  of  *  Letters  written  from  Liverpool, 
Chester,  Corke,  the  Lake  of  KiUamey,  DuhUn,  Turtbridge 
Wells,  Bath,  by  Samuel  Derrick,  Esq,  Master  of  the  Cere-' 
monies  at  Bath,"* — London^  1767. 

NoTz. — The  foregoing  is  the  earliest  printed  accountof '  Killamey's 
Enclianted  Chief,'  which  we  have  met  with.  Our  respected  friend, 
the  late  Mr.  Doucx,  who,  usually  spoke  of  the  Legend  of  O'Domoo- 
Hcx,  as  '  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  fictions/  and  as  one.  to  use 
his  own  words,  which  Barry  the  painter  often  related  to  him  '  in  hi& 
eloquent  style/  once  told  us  that  he  had  found  it  in  an  old  French 
Komance — Hyppolite  Comte  de  Dougla$,  in  which  it  was  introduced 
without  any  apparent  reason  or  connexion  with  the  subject.  Both 
painters  and  poets  seem  to  have  had  the  same  feeling  towards  it  as 
our  lamented  friend.  The  pencils  of  the  venerable  Stothakd,  of 
Stanfibld,  and  of  Martin,  have  been  employed  in  its  illustration, 
and  O'DoNOGHUE  is  celebrated  in  the  verses  of  Miss  Landon  and 
Moors,  and  the  drama  of  Planchs. — See  CnorTON  Cbokbr'9 
Fairy  Legends,  vols.  1  and  2,  and  his  Legends  of  the  Lakes,  which 
have  been  recently  reprinted  in  one  vol.,  under  the  tttle  of  KU-" 
lamey  Legendt. 
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2.— THE  STORY  OF  DERMOD  RUAH. 

DARBY   THE   RED   CAT. 

{Now  first  published  from  the  Manuscript  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Steele.) 

•  Well,  bad  luck  to  all  cats,  say  I,  every  day  they  see  a 
paving  stone;  and  twice  of  a  Sunday.  For  they  are  as 
treacherous  as  anything  at  all ;  and  'tis  easy  enough  by 
looking  in  their  eyes,  to  know,  that  they  are  not  of  the 
right  sort,  for  their  eyes  have  a  light  in  them,  that  is  not 
good.* 

•  Aye,  Muriy,  I  see  you  are  thinking  of  the  story  that  was 
told  last  night  at  the  wake,  of  the  nine  black  cats  in  the  old 
grand  court,  sitting  round  a  cofiBn ;  and  the  one  in  the 
coffin  that  was  a  spirit;  and  the  nine  candles  that  were 
nine  spirits  lighting  in  its  eyes.* 

•  No,  by  my  word,  I'm  not  thinking  of  any  such  thing. 
I'm  thinking  of  what  is  a  great  deal  nearer  home  to  me, 
for  I'm  thinking  of  what  was  told  by  my  own  grandfather, 
that  he  beard  from  the  old  people  of  his  own  town-land, 
about  a  cat  that  lived  in  that  place,  in  the  house  of  a  snug 
man,  that  had  a  wife  and  family.* 

'  Well.  Murtough,  and  what  was  it,  that  the  old  people 
said  ?  For  the  old  people  is  sure  enough  the  people  that 
knows  a  deal  better  than  us.* 

•  Why  then,  he  told  me,  and  by  my  word  it  was  just  as 
I'll  tell  you,  the  very  same  thing — 

•  There  was  a  man  living  on  the  town-land,  and  there  was 
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a  ctt  in  his  house,  and  one  day  he  beat  the  cat  for  running 
away  with  a  Drishahaum,*  out  of  the  cupboard,  and  the  cat 
jumped  at  him,  and  scratched  his  hands,  and  tore  his  face 
with  his  claws ;  and  the  more  the  man  leathered  f  him  for  it 
the  more  bitter  he  was  of  the  man,  and  the  more  he  tore  at 
him,  with  his  claws  and  his  teeth,  which  were  as  sharp  as 
a  north-wind. 

*  And  it  was  a  long  time  before  they  made  it  up  ag^in, 
and  were  friendly  and  loving  together ;  for  the  cat  was  from 
that  minute  out  like  a  wild  cat,  among  the  bushes  and 
rabbit-holes,  and  not  like  a  tame  cat,  living  in  a  house 
at  all. 

*  And  soon  after  that,  the  man  was  intending  to  go  to 
Ennis,  to  sell  his  barley  at  the  distillery,  to  pay  his  rent ; 
and  he  said  to  his  wife,  the  night  before — 

'  I'll  go  to  Ennis  to-morrow,  to  sell  the  barley  ;  for  I  hear, 
there's  a  good  price  for  barley  now  at  the  distillery,  and  I 
shall  not  be  at  home  again  till  late  at  night.' 

*  So  his  wife,  with  that,  told  him  that  when  he  went  to 
Ennis,  he  must  buy  her  a  new  spotted  yellow  gown ;  and  a 
lilac  silk  handkerchief,  to  wear  of  a  Sunday  ;  a  black 
Caroline  hat,  with  a  band  and  buckle  and  a  black-feather 
and  some  red  ribbands ;  and  to  get  himself  a  new  coat,  that 
he  might  appear  decent,  and  look  smart,  and  like  himself, 
and  like  what  he  was  the  time  he  courted  her ;  when  he 
would  be  riding  before  her  to  chapel  on  a  Sunday,  or  in 
holiday  times,  bringing  her  to  see  her  relations  in  Limerick. 
And  that  he  might  as  well  get  her  a  new  pillion,  since  there 
was  a  good  price  for  grain. 


*  A  sheep's  puddlag.— EiTk .      ^  I^%\(— I.  e  — >tanned  his  hide.— £». 
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*  So  the  man  promised,  by  [of]  course,  to  do  this ;  for  if  he 
did  not,  'tis  well  he  knew  he'd  sup  sorrow. 

<,Then  presently  one  of  his  little  gossoons*  of  young 
childer,  says  to  him,  *  And  daddy,  and  won't  you  get  me 
a  pair  of  new  shoes  in  Ennis  V  *  Yes,'  said  the  poor  man, 
*  Yes,  child,  I  will  get  you  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  for  you  are 
in  want  of  them  I  know,  and  I'll  get  another  nice  pair  of 
new  shoes  for  your*little  Chister  that's  with  her  aunt.' 

'And  while  they  were  talking  in  this  way  to  one  another, 
what  should  be  seen  lying  before  the  fire  fast  asleep,  but  the 
cat. 

<  And  as  soon  as  ever  the  man  told  his  little  boy  that  he'd 
bring  shoes  for  himself  and  his  little  Chister,  (because  the 
print  of  the  creature's  ten  toes  was  in  the  ground,  out  of  her 
brogues  for  the  last  fortnight,)  that  very  minute  the  cat 
rose  up  his  head  from  off  of  the  floor  where  he  was  then 
lying  before  the  fire,  and  turned  his  face  to  the  man  and 
said,  •  Why,  then,  a  Mihawl ;  and  would'nt  you  get  me  a 
pair  of  new  shoes  in  Ennis  too  V 

*  And  'faith  the  man  upon  that  was  surprised  enough  to 
hear  the  cat  say  that  same ;  but  he  was  'cute  [acute]  and 
cunning  enough,  so  he  said  immediately, — 

*  Yes,  Dermod,  'faith  then  to  be  sure,  I'll  get  you  a  pair 
of  new  shoes  in  Ennis  ;  and  why  not  ?  For  you  must  find 
it  very  cold  always  going  about  the  country  hunting  the 
vagabond  rats  and  rabbits  barefooted  in  that  way  ;  not  like 
the  hunting  horses  that  hare  their  good  iron  shoes.  But 
then,  Dermod,  you  know  avoumeen  [my  darling]  that 
cats  don't  often  wear  shoes  ;  and  I  don't  think,  yea  by  my 
soul  I'm  quite  sure,  I'll  not  be  able  to  get  you  a  pair  ready 


♦  Garson. — Ed. 
b2 
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made  in  all  Enois ;  and  so  I  think  you  must  have  yourself 
measured  by  the  shoemaker  for  a  pair;  for  if  I  was  to  search 
the  whole  town,  I  am  sure  as  I  am  of  the  blessed  gospel,  that 
I  couldn't  match  you  to  your  mind.  But  now  that  I  think 
of  it,  Dermod,  the  very  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  come  to 
Ennis  in  the  morning  early,  and  have  your  measure  taken, 
and  then  the  pair  of  shoes  can  be  made  to  fit  your  feet/ 

*  Mihil/  said  the  cat,  looking  as  grave  as  a  judge,  *  I  think 
you're  right ;  I  think  that  very  same  is  the  best  way,  for 
certain,  and  we'll  travel  together  to  Ennis  in  the  fresh  of  the 
morning.' 

'  Oh,  but  the  man  did  not  like  these  doings  and  goings  on 
at  all.    However  he  bethought  within  himself  what  he 
should  do,    and  that  very  night  at  midnight,  he  stole— stole 
•^stole  out  of  the  house,  and  went  to  a  sporting  gentleman, 
who  kept  a  great  pack  of  hounds  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
told  him  fairly  and  squarely,  the  whole  matter,  body  and 
bones  ;  and  what  the  cat  said  to  him  while  he  was  lying  by 
the  fire,  after  he  was  asleep  a  morragh  ;    and  what  he  said 
to  the  cat  that  same  time.     And  the  gentleman  promised  the 
man  he  would  do  whatever  he  wished  in  the  business. 

'  So  next  morning,  with  the  first  light,  the  man  was  out  of 
his  bed,  and  tackled  his  truckles  [carts]  and  put  his  bags  of 
barley  on  them,  and  then  told  the  cat  it  was  high  time  for 
them  to  be  going  their  road,  and  to  get  into  the  bag  that 
was  made  of  his  darling  mistress's  new  flannel  petticoat, 
and  so  he  would  ride  snug  and  cosey  to  the  town  of  Ennis 
to  get  himself  measured  for  his  new  shoes. 

'  So  when  the  cat  was  once  in  the  bag,  (I'll  engage  it  was 
the  man  tied  it  tight  enough  with  a  cord)  off  they  started, 
and  very  soon  they  came  to  a  place  where  the  sporting 
gentleman  waa  wa\\.\T^  n9\\.\i  Vxla  ^ack  of  hounds,  and  horns 
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and  huntsmen,  and  dog-boys,  and  all  the  grand  gentlemen 
of  the  country  round. 

*  So  the  minute  the  cat  was  brought  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  hounds,  that  minute  the  man  opened  the  bag  txid  iDhished 
the  cat  out  of  it  into  the  very  middle  of  them  ;  and  they  gave 
him  the  finest  tally-ho  that  ever  was  heard  in  all  the  world ; 
and  while  the  hounds  were  killing  him,  he  screeched  out  to 
the  man,  *  Aw — w — w  ;  'tis  well  for  you,  Mihil,  that  you 
done  this,  this  morning;  for  if  you  didnH  do  it,  'twas  I  that 
intended  to-night  to  cut  the  windpipes  of  yourself  and  your 
wife,  and  all  your  young  childeff  for  the  bating  [beating]  you 
gave  me  for  running  away  with  the  Drishahauons,* 

*  So  bad  luck  to  all  cats,  I  say  again,  and  Amen  !  to  the 
same ;  for  a  cat  is  a  hundred  times  worse  than  a  water 
wagtail ;  though  they  say  a  water  wagtail  has  three  drops  of 
the  devil's  blood  in  his  head.' 

NoTB. — The  conversational  powers  of  Dermod  Ruah  will  not 
surprize  such  of  our  readers  as  have  perused  the  series  of  Irish  tales 
entitled  '  Holland  Tide.'  For,  in  the  last  tale  in  the  volume  '  Ovoney 
and  Ovmey  na  Peake,'  the  former  overbears  the  King  of  Cats  at  an 
assemblage  of  his  feline  subjects,  held  in  a  churchyard  upon  the 
bleak  hill  of  Knoclcpatriclt,  in  the  S.  £.  of  the  county  of  Limerick^ 
detail  to  them  the  means  whereby  the  King  of  the  Country  might  be 
cured  of  his  blindness.  Whereupon  Owney  availed  himself  of  the 
information  thus  acquired,  and  obtained  the  promised  reward,  the 
King's  daughter,  in  marriage. 
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S.^THE  PILFERED  CORN. 

(Novo  first  published  from,  the  Ckmrntwdcation  of 
Mr.  Crofton  Croker) 

Not  far  from  the  town  of  Doneraile,  tliere  lived   the 
steward  of  a  gentleman,  and  he  made  a  practice  ererj 
evening  of  bringing  home,  from  his  employer's  bam,  a 
pocket  fuU  of  corn,  which  he  contrived  to  pilfer   in  the 
course  of  the  day.    By  this  means,  when  sowing  time  came, 
the  stewar«l  had  collected  grain  sufficient  to  sow   an  acre  of 
ground  for  himself ;  which  he  did,  and  the  corn  grew,  and 
promised  well — better  than  any  crop  about  his  farm.  Harvest 
time  came,  and  his  com  was  full  in  ear  and  quite  ripe.     So 
he  engaged  the  reapers,  and  he  thought  in  his   own  mind, 
how  little  money  the  wheat  had  cost  him,  and   how  much 
he  should  gain  by  it,  for  corn  happened  to  be  then  very 
scarce,  and  bore  a  very  high  price.     The  evening  before  his 
acre  of  corn  was  to  be   reaped,  he  walked  out  to  view  it 
waving  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  gentle  summer  virind 
as  it  rustled  along  the  bending  ears,  in  the  sweet  moon- 
light.    But  the  moon  became  obscured,  and  looking  up  he 
saw  a  flock  of  crows  hovering  all  over  his  com  field,   and  so 
numerous  were  they,  that  the  air  was  darkened.     Loudly 
did  he  shout,  and  lustily  did  he  call ;  but  the   crows  were 
not  to  be  scared  away.    He  saw  crow  after  crow  descend ,  and 
eftch  drawing  up  a  stalk  in  his  beak,  fly  away  with  it.    This 
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Texed  him  much,  but,  thought  he,  even  let  the  crows  do 
their  worst  to-night,  a  good  crop  must  remain  for  me ;  as  by 
to-morrow's  sun-set  it  will  be  all  cut  down.  In  this,  how- 
ever, he  was  mistaken ;  as  much  as  in  believing,  that  his 
crop  was  carried  off  by  the  crows,  instead  of  the  fairies. 
Next  morning  when  the  reapers  assembled  at  day-break, 
not  a  single  stalk  of  wheat  remained  in  the  field ;  every  one 
was  taken  across  the  river  during  the  night,  and  placed 
in  the  bam  belonging  to  the  gentleman  from  whom  the 
grain  had  been  stolen  ;  the  straw  was  made  up  at  the  furth'er 
end,  and  on  one  side  the  wheat  lay  winnowed  in  a  grea| 
heap,  and  fit  for  sending  to  market.  The  fairies,  or  the 
good  people,  worked  all  night ;  some  in  the  shape  of  crows 
employed  themselves  in  transporting  the  stalks  across  the 
river,  others  danced  upon  the  ears  to  thrash  them ;  more 
winnowed  the  grain,  and  the  rest  bound  up  the  straw.  It 
is  said  too,  that  as  they  danced  at  their  work,  they 
were  heard  singing:^ 

Is  it  right  that  a  man  should  rob  his  master  ? 
Let  our  merry  feet  then,  go  fast— and  faster. 

The  pilferer  never  dared  to  steal  again  from  his  employer, 
seeing  that  no  good  came  of  what  he  had  stolen ;  and  to  use 
the  common  saying  of  the  country — *  May  the  curse  of  the 
crows  light  on  all  thieves,  like  him.' 

NoTi.— >Taken  down  by  a  lady  in  Cork.  1824.  who  was  enjoined 
by  the  narrator  to  keep  the  iteward't  name  a  secret ! 


\ 
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4.— KNOP* 
(BT    MR.    MILLIKIX.) 

*  An  old  Irish  fable  states,  that  in  a  Danish  entrenchment 

on  the  road  between  Cork  and  Middleton,  Knop,    a  Fairy 

Chief,  kept  his  Court ;  where  often  at  night,  travellers,  who 

were  not  well  acquainted  with  the  road,  were  led  astray  by 

lights  which  were  seen,  and  music  which  was  heard  within 

the  fort.' 

Introductory  Note  by  the  Author. 

Knop,  within  thy  cayemed  hall. 

Where  thou  keepest  thy  Fairy  Court, 

There  attendant  on  thy  call— 
Airyf  chiefs  and  knights  resort. 

•  Knop  [Cnap]  is  the  Irish  for  a  hillock,  a  hump,  a  button,  any  small 
rotundity.  [See  Note  on  the  word  in  Lays  and  Lkoends  of  Gekm ant  . 
1.  p.  5.]  We  doubt  not  that  Knop  is  the  proper  name  of  the 
hump-conferring  fairy  chief,  so  notorious  in  English,  Spanish.  German, 
Italian,  and  Irish  Tradition.  See  Pabnell's  Poem  "In  Britain's  Isle 
and  Arthur's  days."  Quarterly  Review.  No.  LXIII.  p.  206,  Rsm's 
Letters      Tale  of  Knockgrafton  in  Fairy  Legends  of  S.  Ireland,  &c. 

t  The  word  airy  in  Anglo  Scotch  and  Anglo-Irish  superstitious 
ballads  is,  perhaps,  best  rendered  by  shadoioy.  Phantoms — ^which.  to 
use  the  Shakespearean  phrase,  resolve  themselves  into  '  f^tn  air." — 
An  airy  place  is,  however,  equivalent  to  a  haunted  place  ;  therefore 
Sib  Walter  Scott  explains—"  And  eiry  was  the  way"  in  the 
ballad  of  Tamlane,  "  as  producing  superstitious  dread." — in  fact, 
tkfldoioy     la  nol  fau^ ,  air| ,  b^  the  mortification  of  the  first  letter  i" 
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There  the  festive  roar  of  mirth 

Oft  attracts  unwary  feet ; 
Feasts  of  momentary  birth, 

Nightly  routs,  and  concerts  sweet. 

Oft  athwart  the  midnight  gloom, 

Lights  alarm  the  fearful  eye ;  ' 
There  the  herdsman  dreads  his  doom 

Within  the  bog  or  brake  to  lie. 

With  hair  erect  and  hasty  stride, 
The  cow-boy  there  pursues  his  way; 

When  heifers  oft  at  evening  tide, 
By  thee,  O  Knop,  are  led  astray. 

The  house-wife,  conscious  of  thy  power, 

Marks  the  taper  burning  blue ; 
While  children  dread  the  gloomy  hour 

That  thou  thy  airy  flights  pursue. 

What  chance  befel  the  sturdy  wight. 

Who  in  thy  cave  misguided  fell; 
All  in  a  dark  and  dreary  night. 

Bewildered  in  a  mazy  dell. 

Deluded  by  a  faithless  sound. 

He  luckless  left  the  beaten  way; 
And  wand'ring  soon  thy  cavern  found, 

Directed  by  a  glim'ring  ray. 

*  Now  save  ye  all,'  he  boldly  cried  ; 

*  A  lodging  here  I  humbly  crave  ; 
If  men  ye  be  who  here  abide, 

O  now  a  weary  traveller  save.* 
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5.— CURIOSITY  PUNISHED. 

A  gentleman,  riding  along  the  road,  passed  by  a  knock, 
(a  field  of  furze,)  in  which  a  man  was  stubbing;  and  for 
every  stroke  he  gave  with  his  hoe,  he  cried  out,  in  a  re- 
proachful tone,  *  Oh  !  Adam  !*  The  gentleman  stopped  his 
horse,  and  calling  the  labourer  to  him,  enquired  the  reason 
of  his  saying  *  Oh  !  Adam  !* 

•Why,  please  your  honour,*  saifl.  the  man,  *only  for 
Adam,  I  would  have  no  occasion  to  labour  at  all ;  had  he 
and  Eve  been  less  curious,  none  of  us  need  earn  our  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  our  brow.* 

*  Very  good/  said  the  gentleman,  *  call  at  my  house  to- 
morrow.* 

The  man  waited  on  him  the  next  day,  and  the  gen- 
tleman took  him  into  a  splendid  apartment,  adjoining  a 
most  beautiful  garden,  and  asked  him,  would  he  wish  to 
live  there  ?  The  son  of  Adam  replied  in  the  afErmative. 
•Veiy  well,'  said  the  gentleman,  *you  shall  want  for 
nothing.  Breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  of  the  choicest 
viands,  shall  be  laid  before  you  every  day,  and  you  may 
amuse  yourself  in  the  garden,  whenever  you  please.  But 
mind  you  are  to  enjoy  all  this  only  on  one  condition,  that 
you  look  not  under  the  pewter  plate  that  lies  on  the 
table.' 

The  man  was  overjoyed  at  his  good  fortune,  and  thought 
there  was  little  fear  of  his  forfeiting  it  by  looking  under  the 
pewter  plate.    lTi«.^efeYox\.\iQ^\vo^ever,  he  grew  curious 
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to  know  what  could  be  under  the  plate  which  he  was  pro- 
hibited from  seeing.  Perhaps  a  jewel  of  inestimable  value, 
and  perhaps  nothing  at  all.  One  day,  when  no  person  was 
present,  he  thought  he  would  take  a  peep — there  could  be 
no  harm  in  it— no  one  would  know  it  :^and  accordingly  he 
raised  the  forbidden  plate — when  lol  alittle  mouse  jumped 
from  under  it;  he  quickly  laid  it  down  again ;  but  his  doom 
was  sealed.  '  Begone  to  your  hoeing/  said  the  gentleman, 
next  day,  '  and  cry  Oh !  Adam !  no  more ;  since  like  him, 
you  have  lost  a  paradise  by  disobedience.' 

Robins^s  London  and  Dublin  Magazine,  January^  1827* 

Note. — Upon  this  Legend  it  is  observed  that  it  'is  current  in 
Ireland,  though  not  peculiarly  Irish.'  We  believe  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  majority  of  Legends.  However,  we  have  ascertained  that 
precisely  a  similar  punishment  of  unjustifiable  curiosity  is  related  of 
the  enchanted  chieftains  who  are  supposed  to  dwell  beneath  the 
waters  of  Neagh,  and  Gur  (Co.  of  Limerick)  and  Kiilamey.  viz. 
O'Nbil,  Dksmokd,  and  O'Donoghub,  and  of  the  Earl  or  Kildask* 
whose  locale  is  the  far  famed  Sporting  Curragh.  These  Chieftains 
and  their  silver  shod  steeds,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention 
more  particularly  elsewhere. 
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6^TAL£S  OF  THE  PALATINES. 
(Now  flnt  pMitML  from  At  Mamuteripi  of 
Mk,  Thomas  Stsilb.) 

iimoDUOTtojr. 

'  Netr  Rfttlikeale,'  (in  fhe  comity  of  Limeridc)  ssjt  M« 
de  Latocnaye  in  his  rambles  through  Irriand,  [1794.]     *I 
went  to  visit  three  or  four  villages  inhabited  by  the  descen- 
dants of  a  German  colony  from  the  Palatinate^  whom  the 
proprietor  established  about  eighty  years  ago.     They  hmve 
intermarried  with  each  other,  and  thus    presenred  their 
original  customs.  When  I  passed  through  this  country,  only 
one  of  the  original  adventurers  was  alive.    They  certainly 
obtained  good  conditions  ;  each  family  got  ground  for  a  house 
and  garden,  besides  some  acres  of  land  at  a  very  low  price. 
The  rich  and  fertile  country  they  inhabit  was  a  desert  be- 
fore their  arrival ;  their  industry  is  still  remarkable — their 
ground  is  certainly  better  cultivated  than  that  of  the  natives, 
and  their  houses,  built  after  the  manner  of  their  country,  are 
so  neat  and  so  clean,  that  they  appear  like  palaces,  compared 
with  the  cabins  of  the  poor  Irish.  The  women  wear  still  the 
large  straw  hat  and  short  petticoats  of  the  Palatinate.     The 
natives  hated  them  cordially  in  the  beginning,  and  are  jea- 
lous of  their  prosperity  at  present ;  this  animosity  does  not 
induce  them  to  imitate  them,  and  to  endeavour  to  equal, 
or  even  to  surpass  these  strangers  in  industry.    The  inevit- 
able consequence  wi\\\>«,  VJcaI  these  Palatines  will  become 
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The  Palatine  settlement  of  Ballingrane,  near  Rathkeale, 
was  formed  by  Lord  Southwell  in  the  early  pait  of  the  last 
century,  about  the  year  that  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
(1717.)  Other  German  settlers  were  introduced  into  the 
county  of  Limerick  about  fifty  years  subsequent,  by  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Silver  Oliver,  and  established  at  the  villages  of  Bally- 
organ,  and  Glenasheen. 

*  The  Palatines,*  according  to  Ferraris  History  of  Limer- 
ick, (1787,)  *  preserve  their  language,  but  it  is  declining ; 
they  sleep  between  two  beds ;  they  appoint  a  burgomaster, 
to  whom  they  appeal  in  all  disputes.  They  are  industrious 
men,  and  have  leases  from  the  proprietors  of  the  land  at  a 
reasonable  rent;  they  are  consequently  better  fed  and 
clothed  than  the  generality  of  Irish  peasants.  Besides,  their 
mode  of  husbandry  and  crops  are  better  than  those  of  their 
neighbours.  They  have,  by  degrees,  left  off  their  sour 
crout,  and  feed  on  potatoes,  milk,  butter,  oaten  and  wheaten 
bread,  some  meat  and  fowls,  of  which  they  rear  many. 

Tbey  keep  their  cows  housed  in  winter,  feeding  them 
with  hay  and  oaten  straw;  their  houses  are  remarkably 
clean,  to  which  they  have  stable,  and  cow-houses,  a  lodge 
for  their  plough,  and  neat  kitchen  gardens. 

The  women  are  very  industrious,  and  perform  many 
things  which  the  Irish  women  could  never  be  prevailed  on 
to  do ;  besides  their  domestic  employments,  and  the  care  of 
their  children,  they  reap  the  corn,  plough  the  ground,  and 
assist  the  men  in  everything.  In  short,  the  Palatines  have 
benefitted  the  country  by  increasing  tillage,  and  are  a 
laborious  independent  people,  who  are  mostly  employed  on 
their  own  small  farms.'— -Ed. 
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church  with  several  of  hit  neighbours,  who  were  receiriog 
the  Sacrament.  This  was  likewise  administered  to  him, 
but  he,  instead  of  swallowing  the  consecrated  bread,  put  it 
into  his  gun,  which  was. a  charined  one,  so  that  any  bullet 
fired  out  of  that  gun  in  the  devil's  name,  would  kill  a  man 
at  a  hundred  miles  distance,  let  it  be  fired  in  whaterer  di- 
rection it  might. 

And  after  he  had  put  the  consecrated  bread  into  his  gun, 
he  pointed  it  against  the  wall  of  the  church,  and  fired  in  the 
Devil's  name.  And  there  was  immediately  a  mark  of  blood 
upon  that  wall,  which  remained  there  as  long  as  the  wall 
stood.  For  although  the  plaster  was  often  and  often  taken 
off  the  wall,  all  would  not  do ;  the  mark  was  not  removed, 
but  was  there  and  appeared  afterwards  until  the  wall  was 
thrown  down. 

This  same  man,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  found 
seven  brothers  of  the  name  of  Whelan,  who  were  the 
greatest  gentlemen  and  wickedest  people  in  the  country, 
fowling  upon  his  ground.  And  when  he  went  to  them  to 
remove  them,  and  was  *  flaking  them  with  a  wattle,'*  they 
threatened  to  fire  at  him.  But  he  opened  his  breast  and 
dared  them  to  fire,  as  well  he  might,  for  he  had  made  them 
stand  motionless,  and  so  charmed  them  that  they  were 
unable  to  fire  at  him  or  hurt  him  in  the  least. 

NoTS.— The  resemblance  of  this  legend  to  the  story  of  Der  Fret- 
sehutz,  which  Wbbkr  has  immortalized  by  his  music,  is  lo  striking  as 
scarcely  to  call  for  an  allusion. 


•  "Bea\Vtt^\.\ifeTn,vi\\\i%t>;xA^'ft\.— Ed. 
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THE   LOVE   PLEDGE,   [d] 

In  Germany,  when  they  promise  marriage,  they  are  very 
particular  about  keeping  their  word.  There  was  once  upon  a 
time  a  young  lady  of  great  family,  and  she  was  one  day  in  the 
kitchen,  and' she  had  a  fowl  in  her  hands.  And  there  w«s 
at  that  same  time  a  young  man  likewise  in  the  kitchen,  who 
was  not  by  any  means  her  equal ;  but  she  cut  off  a  part  of 
the  fowl  and  gave  it  to  him.  And  this  was  considered  a 
promise  of  marriage  in  Dantzic,  where  it  happened. 

And  the  young  lady  considering  she  had  pledged  her  troth 
to  the  young  man,  kept  her  word  and  they  were  married  ac- 
cordingly. And  after  they  were  married  they  rode  out  in  a 
carriage,  through  the  streets  of  Dantzic ;  and  the  people 
were  so  pleased,  that  they  threw  a  great  quantity  of  apples 
into  the  carriage,  so  that  the  carriage  was  well  nigh  filled. 
And  Wh^n  they  got  home,  they  found  that  there  was  a  piece. 
of  money  in  every  apple,  by  which  means  it  fell  out  that  the 
young  man's  fortune  was  as  large  as  that  of  his  wife. 


THE   CAT-WIFE,   [e] 

* 

There  was  once  one  of  the  Boors  of  the  Upper  Rhine, 
whose  wife,  for  it  was  his  lot  to  be  married,  one  night  went 
out  and  left  him  at  home  by  himself.  Bat- she  had  not  been 
gone  long  before  a  cat  came  into  the  house,  and  after  lying 
with  its  back  to  the  fire  for  sometime,  and  getting  very  com- 
fortably warm,  out  the  cat  went  again; 

And  soon  after  this  there  came  into  the  house  fiCt.^  <aSA^ 

c2 
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andalUrtliAyhadluBwiihtiurirtedatotlMftMte  -mmm 
ttet,  and  got  very  eomfoitabljr  worm,  ovt  tlMf  ««nt  again. 

Tha  man  thought  (and  indaad  it  waa  no  vondar  ka 
•hoald  think  so)  that  all  this  waa  mighty  odd;  aoaaaooaaa 
tha  last  party  had  takan  thamtalTaa  af,hmgaliu}f  and 

fiutaned  tha  door. 

SooM  tiBM  aftannurda  ha  hatid  iomabody  aft  tha  dooTiand 
upon  going  to  it,  ha  law  Initaad  of  a  hnman  hand,  that  it 
waa  a  cat's  paw,  trying  to  nisa  tha  latch. .  80  hn  want  and 
got  a  hatchat  and  choppad  it  off. 

Soon  aftar  thishis  wifo  cama  home  and  want  to  bod.  And 
in  the  morning  she  said  she  waa  not  wdl*  and  not  nUo  fto- 
gat  up.  But  all  this  time  she  kept  one  of  her  anna  vodar 
the  hed-dothes.  Her  hnshand  thought  this  fory  aftrangOp 
and  asked  her  the  reason,  hut  she  refused  to  ghro  any 
answer,  and  at  last  he  found  out  that  die  wanted  »  hand. 

Whereupon  he  went  to  the  governor  of  the  town  and  told 
him  what  had  happened,  and  the  woman  was  burned  for  a 
witch,  and  every  old  woman  in  the  place  was  burned  too,  to 
the  number  of  fifty. 

Non.— A  cnrioni  illnstration  of  this  cat  story  may  be  found  in 
HoKST's  Damonamagie  oder  Oe$chieht*  de$  Glaubena  on  Zauberie, 
4'e.  Band  2.  s.  80—82.  and  in  the  MaUeu$  Malefiearum,  (Lugduni 
1596.)  Tome  1.  pp.  20S— 9. ;  where  It  is  said  that  a  woodman  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Strssbnrg.  waa  attacked  while  following  his  occu> 
pation,  by  a  large  fierce-looking  cat.  Upon  his  trying  to  drive  it 
away,  the  cat  was  Joined  by  a  second,  still  more  frightful,  whom  the 
woodman  likewise  struck ;  a  third,  still  larger  and  more  frightful, 
thea  made  its  appesxance,  end  a  dreadful  contest  ensued  between  the 
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man  and  his  feline  enemies,  which,  however,  »t  last  ended  in  favour 
of  the  woodman. 

The  man  had  only  Just  returned  home  from  this  fearful  encounter, 
when  he  was  arrested  and  carried  before  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
city,  who  was  so  inveterate  against  him,  that  he  not  only  refused  him 
a  hearing,  but  directed  that  he  should  be  thrown  at  once  into  the 
dungeon  set  apart  for  criminals  whose  lives  were  forfeited ;  there  he 
remained  for  three  days,  before  his  Judge  could  be  prevailed  on  to 
give  him  a  hearing,  or  inform  him  of  the  nature  of  the  crime  of  which 
he  was  accused.  At  length  he  was  brought  into  court,  charged  with 
having  at  a  certain  hour,  and  at  a  certain  place,  violently  beaten 
three  of  the  chief  ladies  of  the  city.  The  man  declared  his  innocence, 

that  he  never  saw  the  ladles,  and  that  he  could  prove  by  the  best 
evidence  that  he  was  then  engaged  in  his  occupation  of  wood-cut- 
ting. But  as  the  Judge  would  give  no  credence  to  this  story,  the 
man  said,  'I  recollect  that  at  the  hour  mentioned,  I  beat  very 
severely,  three  eaU  which  had  attacked  me,  but  that  was  not  three 
noble  ladies.'  All  the  bystanders  were  astonished  at  his  declaration, 
and  the  man's  chains  were  taken  off,  and  he  himself  set  free,  with  a 
strict  charge  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  all  the  supernatural  cat  stories 
given  in  this  number,  were  imported  into  Ireland  by  the  Palatines. 
No.  2  of  Dermod  Ruah,  was  told  to  Ms.  SnsLi,  in  Clare,  an  adjoining 
county  to  Limerick,  and  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ennis,  which  is  almost  directly  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  Shannon 
to  Rathkeale.  As  to  the  story  related  by  Mb.  Grifi im ,  in  his  Tales  of 
the  Mvmster.FesHvaU,  and  mentioned  in  the  note  (p.  21.)  upon  Der- 
mod Ruah,  the  locality  stamps  it  as  a  Palatine  ImyitUVwwiv— '^*^^^ 
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ebmroh  ftnd  hill  of  ArdiMtrick  Tiiiag  directly  Above  the  village  of 

Glenasheon. 

We  dull  take  aa  oppertaaity  ia  an  eaily  nnniber  of  our  work,  of 
Itttrodnchif  agreat  variety  of  iafbrmation  which  we  have  collected. 
UlMtrative  of  tfaeae  eat  storlee— aad  the  origin  of  these  jminuds  play- 
ing so  proaninent  a  part  in  the  atraage  drama  drromanittc  fiction, — 
we  ehall  probably  Inawt  them  in  the  dMpe  of  notea,  to  that  well 
known  and  noet  -Ibvonrlte  tale  belonging  to  this  class,  Pvst  in  Boote. 


THE   STORY   OF   OLD  ESPEEL    [F.] 

There  was  once  a  great  villain  of  a  rogue  who  was  half  n 
fool  with  it — and  his  name  was  called  Old  Espeel.  Now, 
one  day,  Espeel's  mother  went  out  to  cut  grass,  leaving  a 
child  asleep  in  the  cradle,  and  she  desired  Espeel  to  take 
care  that  the  child  did  not  go  away ;  so  he  said,  *  No, 
mother,  1*11  engage  the  child  shall  not  go  away.'  So  as 
soon  as  his  mother  was  gone  out,  he  went  and  got  a  great 
flat  stone,  as  large  as  he  could  carry,  and  laid  it  on  the  child 
and  so  killed  it,  as  the  child  lay  asleep  in  the  cradle. 

Then  he  next  went  to  the  cupboard,  where  he  knew  his 
mother  kept  a  great  pot  of  honey,  and  there  stripping  him- 
self of  his  "clothes,  he  rubbed  himself  all  over  with  the 
honey— -and  then  he  got  a  large  bag  of  feathers  which  his 
mother  had  saved  to  make  a  bed  of,  and  he  emptied  the 
feathers  on  to  the  floor  and  rolled  himself  in  them  until  he 
was  as  completely  covered  as  a  goose. 

And  vrhen  his  mother  came  home  and  rapped  at  the  door, 
Old  Espeel  opened.  iX^w^  ^.^^HiX'^  w^x^wvuay  frona  the  door 
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without  her  aeeiag  him, 

and  hid  him 

aelfinacometofthe 

haute.     In  the  meuwh 

le  hi)  mothe 

came  in  and  went  to 

ihe  cmdle,  and  thf  re  th 

poor  woman 

found  the  child  Mods 

dead. 

And  then  EspeelCthi 

was  when  he 

wa.  young)  came  out 

from  the  corner  crawling 

on  all  fours. 

nd  began  calling  out 

to  his  mother,  'Cyckoo 

Cuckoo  1'  and  he  looked  so  odd         | 

crying  '  Cuclioo,  Cuckoo 

'  on  all  four. 

and  covered  with  the           ■ 

feathers,  that  his  mothe 

could  not  he 

p  laughing,  althougl-           1 

him  for  his 

mischievous  pranki.          1 

But  he  laid  to  her,  '  Mother,  Cake  care  what  you  do,  for  if          | 

you  beat  me,  I'll  tickle 

our  rib.  with 

a  pitchfork.' 

■"■■■^"  "■'-■"• 
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tl.ll/(a>bel> 

moilInilTCbtncIiiind) 

will  gufCc^ieiill;  Idenllf;  blm 

[tUmoreo> 
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lUove  sdvi^nlure  Ii  ni>  wb 

if  «cordeH  In 

the  hlilory  otUigna 

Tv[.i..>ndltiil  after  having 

Hcapodlheao 

ceafallbiibloftapheri. 

it  ihould  tie  fouoil  umaiig 

the  badlllani 

af  Old  Ireland,  ud  not 

UBoa;  IbDH  at  lli<  '  Lande 

«IBum.-t,ii 

..  Ih.  merry  kn.va  wa. 

bora. 

An  old  b«k  of  liavala.  qiialM  by  N««,  la  Wi  glo—O'  bftbt         ^ 

[DllowtDglAuaia.    ■From 

Lobeckw.  to 

k  ovr  Journey  la  Lune-          ■ 
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▼flli4«callfflMUltB.  [MoOtBlwban  a  fluMvi  j«tar  Ouun- 

«BU.  (wlMM  w  call  OwiTHiLMau)  ktlk  •  immwnit 

Hm  dted  la  th«  jatn  1S50,  nd  th«  «t4NM  eovariaf  him  fs  I 

withafrata,  laatt  it  ibonld  ba  brokaa  aad  eairiad  anray  peaca-OMtl 

by  paiMB|«n,  which  thay  tay  hath  aliaady  bam  d<ma  by  tte  Gar- 

■uuMt.    Tha  towM-maB  yatrly  haap  a  liMit  far  his  flMnavj,  aad 
yat  shaw  tha  q»parall  ha  was  woat  to  wiara.' 

Baeh  ara  tha  talas  bow  to  ba  fmuul  aoMmf  tha  Bidatiaaa,  aad 
which  form  but  a  null  portion  of  tha  itoek  iaiportad  by  tham 
with  thair  houMhdlda  from  tha  baiiki  of  tha  Rhiaa. 

'  Fonaarly/  Mid  oaa  of  Ifr.  flroLa'a  aathorttia«» '  foimaily  thayM 
ba  toiling  at  Bight  moot  enrioarthiagi  that  ona  would  ba  aaiprifad 
at  tham,  bat  bow  its  all  droppad,  aad  all  goaa.  •  Tham  fhat  ma 
rtliglont  doBt lika  to  toll  araa  la  thair  femiliai,  nor  av«n  baaria 
miBd  thorn  tloriac,  but  it  was  not  so  formally,  for  formally  yoa 
eoBld  flU  abook  asbigasabOda  withtham.' 

Wa  laltJoiBafaw  additioaal  eztiaets  from  Ifr.  SnBUi*a  papan. 
retire  to  the  Palatine  commnnity.  Our  first  relates  to  Charley  ike 
Datohman,  a  very  celebrated  personage  among  them. 

'Obartey  di  RoiMj  or  Charley  the  Ihttehman,  was  a  native  of 
Holland,  bom  on  the  baniu  of  the  Rhine,  and  was  originally  in  the 
91st  regiment.  He  deserted,  and  settled  as  an  orchardman  at 
BalliBgrane.  Charley  was  fond  of  drink,  and  would  tell  stories; 
some  of  them,  you  would  think  a  year  long.  Charley  waa  believad  by 
the  Palatines  to  have  more  spells  than  any  of  themsalves,  having 
come  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  they  believe  there  ii 
more  witchcraft  and  sorcery  than  any  where  else  in  the  world.' 

'  Charlet)  didnoX  m«XA«&^  efforts  to  undeceive  them ;  on  the  coa* 
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trary.  he  gave  them  to  understand,  that  he  was  a  kind  of  hereditary 
sorcerer,  his  father  having  been  one  of  no  mean  power  before  him. 
When  asked  to  communicate  any  of  his  knowledge,  he  immediately 
assumed  an  air  of  melancholy  mystery,  and  begged  them  not  to  press 
him  to  tell  them,  for  that  he  was  sorry  enough  that  he  possessed 
all  the  knowledge  which  he  had« 

'  In  proof  of  the  danger  attending  such  knowledge,  he  used  to  tell 
of  what  once  happened  to  himself.  His  father  had  a  book  that  con- 
tained all  kind  of  spells,  and  one  day  young  Charley  went  up 
stairs,  into  the  room  where  his  father  kept  the  book,  and  commenced 
reading  it ;  when  suddenly  the  room  was  filled  with  great  black 
crows,  who  with  the  flapping  of  their  wings  threw  all  the  fire  out  of 
the  grate,  and  would  have  set  the  house  on  fire,  had  he  not  left  off 
reading,  and  had  his  father  not  run  up  stafars. 

'  Charley    was    not    only   a    deserter,   but  a  doctor  also ;  and 
was  apprehended  in  Rathkeal,  at  a  time  when  he  had  gone  to  that 
town  to    get  some  drugs  for  a  child  that  was  sick  at  Killabeen. 
Charley  however  contrived  to  make  his  escape  when  the  soldiers 
were  sleeping  soundly  under  the  influence  of  some    beer  which 
he  had  well  drugged  with  whiskey.    He  afterwards  surrendered 
himself,  bee  arae  a  religious  character,  and  went  to  the  West  Indies. 
'  A  young  man  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  Charley,  and  had  learned 
f^om  him  many  spells  and  charms,  once  offered  to  make  a  skull 
speak,  but  did  not.  because  they  would  not  give  him  the  particular 
skull  that  he  wanted. 

'There  were  formerly  many  in  the  settlement  who  spoke  the 
German  language,  and  there  are  some  who  speak  it  now.  [1824,]  but 
they  are  very  few.  There  are  also  among  the  settlement  a  great  num- 
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ber  of  Dutch  and  Germaii  books,  but  not  ao  many  aa  formcrlj.  for 
whan  the  Ganman  Lagion  waa  in  Irakuul,  tha  Palatinea  gave  a  great 
nnmber  of  books  to  them  as  tokens  of  remembranee.  Another  causa 
has  been  their  ordering  their  German  UUea  to  be  buried  with  them, 
to  preserve  them  from  prohnation ;  a  praetioe  however  not  of  very 
frequent  occurrence. 

'  An  old  Palatine  talking  of  the  original  settlers  said,  '  Wl&en  they 
came  to  this  country  and  used  to  be  obliged  to  eat  oaten  bread  and 
drink  buttl»r-mUk,  they  wore  long  beards,  and  I've  heard  that 
thty  u$ed  to  cry  [when  they'd  find  Iheir  beards  iMeWny  la '  the  hutUr- 
mUk: 


7.— THE  ROAD  THE  PLATES  WENT. 

'  At  some  distance  from  Castle  Taylor,*  in  the  county  of 
Galway,  is  a  round  fort  called  the  palace  of  Dundorlass, 
where  it  is  said  Goora,  king  of  Connaught,  resided ;  there  is 
not,  however,  the  least  vestige  of  any  dwelling  place ;  this 
palace  was  near  a  celebrated  city  called  Ardrahan.  It  is 
now  but  a  village;  tradition  however  mentions  it  to  have 
been  formerly  very  extensive.  If  the  road,  leading  to  the 
town  can   enable  us  to   form  any  idea  of  its  extent,  the 


*  Between  Portumna  and  Galway. 


remains  of  Ibit  whicli  led  lo  tbis,  would  induce  ua  lo 
lelietfr  that  it  wbs  twice  larger  than  lliB  present  to»d; 
eipppi  there  was  an  avenue  of  trees  planted  on  eseh  side,  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine  lo  what  use  it  wdBconTetted.  This 
■oiui  ii  called  in  Irish,  Bcherlav  da  naa  miru — the  road  the 
ilUcH  went ;  and  the  story  from  which  the  name  originated. 

Saint  Macdnagh,  the  king's  hmther,  hkd  retired  to  the 
nountains,  to  pray  ffith  B  friari  when  they  had  remained 
wn  days  there,  the  friar  was  not  so  much  occupied  by  derc* 
ion,  but  he  felt  tbe  grumblings  of  his  stomach,  from  time 

0  time;  this  madehim  nrnroiur,  and  he  said  to  the  Saint, 

1  beg  your  Saintsbip's  pardon,  but  I  believe  you  brought 
neherulo  die  of  hnnger;  your  brother  Goora  gives  a  feasl 
n  his  court  to-day  ;  I  hid  rather  he  there  than  here.' 

'Oh!  man  of  little  faith,'  replied  the  Saint,  'do  you 
:hink  I  brought  yon  here  to  die  of  hunger?'  And  he 
immediately  began  to  pray  more  fervently  than  ever. 

On  a  sudden  the  friar  was  agreeably  aurpriied  tn  see  an 
fucellent  dinner  before  him.  And  when  king  Goora  and 
liis  nobles  returned  from  hunting,  very  hnngry,  they  were 
rery  much  surprised,  at  seeing  their  plates  and  table  fly 
■way  !  On  this  occasion,  they  did  what  every  person  might 
lo,  who  saw  his  dinner  fly  away  ;  the  cook  with  his  spit. 
;he  servants  and  groomi,  the  dogs  and  eats,  accompanied 
,he  king  and  hit  court,  either  on  foot  or  horseback,  and  ran 
IS  fast  as  they  could  after  the  plates. 

The  dinner,  however,  arrived  an  entire  quarter  of  an  hour 
lefore  them,  and  the  ftiar  who  had  just  begun  to  satisfy 
lis  appetite,  was  terrified  at  seeing  such  a  crowd  ready  lo 
match  the  bit  from  his  mouth.  He  complained  to  the 
5aini  again,  tailing  him  it  weie  beWcT  1.0  Vifc  ^'-m  w(Wm%, 
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to  eat,  thin  to  get  him  knocked  on  the  head  by  tlie  hnngrj 
attendants  of  the  court  of  Goon, 

*  Oh,  man  of  little  faith/  said  the  Saint,  *  let  them  come.' 
They  soon  arrived,  and  when  they  got  within  thirty  paces 
of  the  friar,  the  Saint  put  them  in  the  most  disagreeable 
situation  any  decent  people  can  be  in  :  he  made  their  feet 
stick  te  the  rock,  and  obliged  them  to  look  on  at  the  friar's 
repast. 

They  still  shew  in  the  rock  the  mark  of  the  horses  hoofs, 
of  the  men,  dogs,  &c.,  and  even  of  the  lances,  which  were 
also  stuck  in  the  rock,  for  fear  they  should  take  it  in  their 
heads  to  throw  them  at  the  friar.  As  these  marks  are 
visible,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  atory,  and 
since  this  time,  the  road  has  been  and  is  still  called  '  tke 
road  the  plates  werU,* 

*  Oh,  mighty  Saint  Macduagh!'  adds  the  narrator,  a 
French  gentleman,  whom  the  revolution  had  compelled  to 
emigrate,  and  who  wandered  through  the  united  kingdoms, 
recording  his  adventures  with  his  national  gaiety-— a 
gaiety  by  which  touches  of  true  pathos  can  be  alone  convey- 
ed;  <  Oh,  mighty  Saint  Macduagh,  how  much  I  should  be 
obliged  to  your  Saintship,  if  you  deigned  to  repeat  this 
miracle  from  time  to  time  in  favour  of  a  poor  pilgrim 
like  me !' 

Printed  in  M.  de  Latocnaye^i  Promenade  d*un  F^angois 
dans  I'Irelande,  1789. 

NoTB. — Smith,  in  his  history  of  Kerry,  says,  that  there  '  is  a  rock, 
called  in  Irish  by  a  term  which  signifies  '  the  fairies  rock/  situated 
about  five  miles  from  the  head  of  the  river  Kenmare.  near  a  small 
brook,  amidst  the  mouutaVoA.   OuXJoi^  xoiOt  wv^  ^«\\si^T««sions  of 
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several  human  feet,  some    naked,    and  others  with  brogues  on, 
and  these  are  of  all  sizes  from  infancy  to  manhood.' — p.  83. 

We  are  enabled  to  state,  upon  the  authority  of  a  gentleman,  a 
native  of  the  country,  that  among  other  marvellous  tales  related  by 
the  peasantry,  of  these  impressions,  one  asserts  them  to  be  the  foot- 
marks of  some  Irish  lord  and  his  attendants,  by  whom  a  poor  hungry 
traveller  had  been  turned  away  just  as  their  dinner  was  about  to  lie 
served  up.  The  fairies  indignant  at  this  breach  of  national  hospi- 
tality,  carried  oCT  and  set  out  the  dinner  before  the  poor  traveller, 
and  being  pursued,  fixed  by  a  spell  their  pursuers  to  the  rock,  where 
the  impressions  of  their  feet  have  remained  ever  since. 


».— THE  WISE  WOMEN  OF  MUNGRET. 

About  two  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  is  an  incon- 
siderable ruin,  called  Mungret.  This  ruin  is  all  that  remains 
of  a  monastic  establishment,  said  to  have  contained  within 
its  walls  six  churches,  and,  exclusive  of  scholars,  fifteen 
hundred  monks. 

Of  these  monks  five  hundred  were  learned  preachers — 
five  hundred  more  were  so  classed  and  divided  as  to  sup. 
port  a  full  choir  day  and  night — and  the  remaining  five 
hundred,  being  the  elders  of  the  brotherhood,  devoted 
themselves  to  religious  and  charitable  works. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  this  priory,  which  is  worth 
preserving,  because  it  gave  rise  to  a  proverbial  expression, 
retained  in  the  country  to  the  present  day,  *  As  ww^  ^.'^  ^^^ft 
women  of  Mungret.' 
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against  the  opposite  coast,  that  he  split  the  rock  and  im- 
paled the  evil  spirit  in  the  fissure,  where  he  remains  to 
this  hour,  struggling  to  extricate  himself.  In  tlie  course  of 
centuries,  he  has  nearly  disengaged  his  body  and  arms,  but 
one  leg  still  remains  firmly  wedged  in  the  rock.  This 
imaginary  fissure  is  frequently  viewed  from  boats ;  but  few 
have  courage  to  venture  into  the  chasm  of  tbe  rock  within. 
It  was,  however,  a  noted  haunt  of  smugglers. 

Printed  in    Warburton,    WhUelaw,  and  WdUh*s  ERgtory 

of  Dublin,  1818.— FoJ.  II.p,  1266. 

Note. — With  various  localities  in  Iieland,  is  tbe  name  Puck  as- 
sociated. A  celebrated  waterfall  of  the  Liffey,  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow.  is  called  Poul  a  Phooke/or  Phooke's  Cavern.  The  Castle  of 
Carrigaphooka,  not  far  from  Macroom,  and  Castle  Pooke,  situated 
between  Doneraile  and  the  mins  of  Kilcoleman,  where  Edmund 
Spencer  wrote  his  Fairy  Queen,  are  in  the  county  of  Cork; 
Castle  Puck,  near  Dublin,  is  memorable  from   its  having  been  the 

resting  place  of  James  II.  the  night  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  &c. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Puck  or  Pouke,  means  the  Devil  ;  and 
in  Ireland  that  name  is  also  variously  localized.  Thus,  there  is  the 
Devil's  Castle,  and  the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl,  in  the  county  of  Kerry  ; 
the  latter,  (a  Lake  on  the  top  of  Mangerton  Mountain),  ivell  known 
from  its  vicinity  to  Killarney.  In  the  county  of  Tipperary,  tKe 
Devil's  Bit  is  a  remarkable  gap  in  a  mountain,  from  which  the  Eril 
One  is  traditionally  said  to  have  bit  the  huge  piece  of  stone  whereon 
what  is  now  called  the  Rock  of  Cashri  was  built.  Of  all  these 
places  we  shall  probably  have  to  relate  Legends  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  as  well  a«otl\\«  English  localities.  Puck  Pool,  and  Puckaster, 


w 


Wlgbl.  Pudtoridg*.  Pucklmliuroh.— IheDtTil'i 
pldgf.  Cvm  Pwcw  in  WhJm.  4e. 
Thi  farm  underwhlch  llie  kitih  Fuck.  arPackL  mgil  cmniuaBlir 
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10.— LEGEND  OP  LOUGH  NEAGH. 


So  liDgi  Mooro. — Ths  following  i>  the  legend,  u  givea 
br  Stunihutlt,  •iter  Girmldul  CunbrenBil  :— 

"  Th«»  i>  in  UJBter,  ■  sliadinK  pnolc.  Ihirtie  thouiand 
p»Bi  long,  nod  firteene  thautand  pof  s  bRvIe,  out  ot  wfaicb 
springelh  the  noble  noithem  liier.  eilled  the  Banne.  The 
fiihert  campkine  moie  often  for  bursting  oC  their  net*  wilb 

upon  Ibe  conquest,  [in  Ihe  roign  of  Heury  II.]  ■  fiih  iwun 
from  tbii  poolo  la  the  •hont,  in  dupe  retembling  (  iilniDn, 
but  in  quintitie  lo  liuge  lliit  il  tnuld  not  lie  dti^me  ot  tKt- 
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ricd  wholie  togither,  but  the  Hthmongvrs  were  tpjced  to 
h»cke  it  in  gobbets,  and  to  to  oirrie  it  in  peecemeale  throngh 
the  countre,  making  thereof  a  generel  dole.     And  if  the 
report  be  true,  the  beginning  of  this  pooIe  was  strange.^- 
There   was  in  old  time  where  the  poole  now  standeth, 
vicious  and  beastlie  inhabitants.    At  whieh  time  was  there 
an  old  said  saw  in  ererie  man  his  mouth,  that  as  soone 
as  a  well  there  springeth  (which  from  the  superstitions 
reverence    they    bare   it,    was    continuallie    covered    and 
signed,)   were  left  open  and  unsigned,    so   soone  would 
so  much  water  gush  out  of  that  well,  as    woidd  forth- 
with   overwhelm  the  whole  territorie.     It    happened,  at 
length,  that  an  old  trot  came  thither  to  fetch  water,  ard 
hearing  hir  child  whine,  she  ran  with  might  and  maine  to 
dandle  hi?  babie,  forgetting  the  obiennnee  of  the  supersti- 
tious order  tofore  used.    But  as  she  was  returning  baclce  to 
have  covered  the  spring,  the  land  was  so  farre  overflowne, 
as  that  it  past  hir  helpe :  and  shortlie  after  she,  hir  such- 
ling,  and  all  those  that  were  within  the  whole  territorie 
were  drowned.     And  this  seemelh  to  carie  more  likelihocd 
with  it,  bicause  the  fishers  in  a  cleare  sunnie  daie,  see  the 
steeples   and  other  piles    plainlie  and   distinctlie    in   the 
water.    A  nd  here  would  be  noted,  that  the  river  of  the  Banne 
flowed  from  this  head  spring  before  this  floud,  but  farre  in 
lesse  quantitie  than  it  dooth  in  our  time.** 

Printed  in  Holinshed*s  Chronicles,  15d6. 

Note. — The  salmon,  whom  the  fishmongers  hacked  in  gobbets  was 
no  doubt  some  enchanted  personage.  The  metamorphose  into  a  salmon 
is  an  extremely  common  one  in  Irish  Legends.  Thus  *  Fintan,  who 
accompanied  Cesara  ox  C««gLTea.  V»ae  ti\ftt«  q^  Saah,  into  Ireland,  be- 
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fore  the  Flood,  is  said  to  have  been  pcesenrsd  by  his  transformation 
into  a  salmon,  and  to  have  swoome  all  the  time  of  the  Deli^e  abont 
Ulster,  and  after  the  IhU  of  the  water,  recoyering  his  former  shape. 
to  have  lived  longer  than  Adam,  and  to  hav«  delivered  strange 
things  to  posterity,  so  that  ef  him  the  common  speech  ariseth— 
'  if  I  had  lived  Fintan's  years,  I  conld  say  much.'— HAinsn's  Ckro- 
niele  of  Inland,  I57I. 


11.— THE  WIFE  OF  TWO  HUSBANDS. 

There  is  a  little  hill  which  is  called  Knock-na-feadalea.* 
There  was  an  honest  pious  man  living  there  formerly, 
near  the  river,  by  the  side  of  the  hill ,  and  the  vestige  of 
his  house  may  yet  be  seen.  His  name  was  Thady  Hughes; 
he  had  no  wife  nor  family,  but  his  mother,  an  old  woman 
keeping  his  house. 

Thady  went  out  on  hallow-eve-night  f  to  pray,  as  he  was 
accustomed,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  or  at  the  foot  of  the 
fort.     Looking  up  to  observe  the  stars,  I  he  saw  a  dark 


*  Knock  na  feadalea  literally  means  the  Whistling  hill :  and  the 
place  got  this  name  from  reports  that  the  music  of  the  Fairies  had 
been  often  heard  to  proceed  I  from  it. — NeUton. 

*  This  night,  the  last  of  October,  is  observed,  with  many  supersti- 
tious ceremonies,  both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
one  on  which  the  erial  spirits  are  peculiarly  active. — Neilion. 

:  This  day  being  observed  as  a  fast,  and  nothing  eaten  from  break- 
fast till  night,  it  is  customary  to  look  to  the  stars,  in  order  to  see 
that  they  appear,  and  night  is  actually  come,  before  sitting  down  to 
eat. —  .Vei/wn. 

D2 
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clottd  from  the  South,  moring  toward  him  with  a  whiri- 
wind ;  and  he  heard  the  sound  of  horses,  as  a  great  troop 
of  cavalry  coming  ftraigfat  along  the  Talley.  *  Thadj  ob- 
tenred  that  they  all  came  orer  the  ford»  and  quickly  round 
about  the  mount. 

He  remembered  that  he  had  often  heard  it  said,  if  you 
cast  the  dust  that  is  under  your  foot  against  it,  at  thai 
instant,  if  they  have  any  human  being  with  them,  that  they 
are  obliged  to  release  him.  He  lifts  a  handful  of  the 
gravel  that  was  under  his  foot,  and  throws  it  stoutly  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  against  the  whirl- 
wind ;  and,  behold  forthwith,  down  falls  a  woman,  weak, 
faint,  and  feeble,  on  the  earth,  with  a  heavy  groan. 

Thady  started,  but  taking  courage,  having  heard  the  cry 
in  a  human  voice,  he  went  to  her ;  spoke  to  her,  lifted  her 
up  and  brought  her  into  his  mother.  They  gave  milk  to 
her  to  drink,  and  other  food;  but  she  ate  little. 

They  did  not  ask  her  many  questions  that  night ;  as  they 
knew  that  she  came  from  the  fairy  castles,  f  and  she  did 
not  wish  to  speak,  being  sick  and  sorrowful.  Next  day  they 
asked  an  account  of  her  adventures,  and  she  related  them, 
first  enjoining  secresy. 

Her  name  was  Mary  Rourke,  bom  and  bred  in  the 
county  of  Galway.  She  was  one  year  married,  and  had  t 
child,  to  a  young  man  called  John  Joyce,  near  Knock 
Magha.     She  had  a  difficult  labour,  the  child   died  after  it 


*  This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  approach  of  the  fairies  is  uss* 
ally  described. — Ke%l$on. 

t  The  fairy  castles  were  supposed  to  be  moveable  at  pleasure,  in* 
visible  to  humvci  e^««.  w^  ^«u«x«.\Vi  built  in  ancient  forts  or  rstbi. 
^Neilson 


wuboro;  indPrnvlr  and  hi  i  hoil  nnUd  henelf  awsy  la 
(he  fairy  cutle  oC  Knock  Higha.  They  left  lome  olher 
bulkinherplice,  in  thefarmora  dead  womui,  which  was 
waked,  and  buried  without  obiemtiou,  in  place  nr  the 
woman  herielf.*  Hary  waa  in  Knock  Hagha  three  quarters 
or  a  year,  nursing  a  cliild,f  eolertained  with  mirth  and 
aweet  langi;  and  not  with  standing  ihe  wag  cenainly  in 
afflictioD.  At  length  the  host  of  the  castle  told  her  that  her 
huiband  wBi  now  married  to  another  woman  ;  and  that  Ihe 
ahould  indulge  no  longer  in  sorrow  and  melancholy;  that 
Finvir,  and  all  liis  family,  were  about  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
province  of  Ulster. 

They  aet  out  at  cock  crowing,  from  smooth  Knock  Hagha, 
both  Finvlr  and  hia  valiant  host,  and  many  a  fairy  castle, 
rath,  and  mount,  they  shortly  visited,  from  dawn  of  day 
till  fall  of  night,  an  beautiful  winged  c< 
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After  they  lost  Mary,  they  nerer  hmlted ;  for  they  were  to 
•up  that  Hallow  e?e  in  the  fury  castle  of  ScrmlMi,  with  the 
fairy  chief,  Macaneantao.* 

Thady  and  his  mother  were  astonished  at  the  wionan's 
story;  they  pitied  her  and  invited  her  with  ahewty  welooaie 
to  remain  with  themselves.  She  spent  the  winter  with 
them  as  a  hired  servant,  and  pleased  them  much  by  her 
industry  and  service.  The  mother  of  Thady  was  a  sid^ly 
old  woman,  whom  Mary  attended  earefUly  during  her 
illness.  In  the  spring  the  old  woman  died,  but  on  her 
death  bed,  she  advised  her  son  to  marry  Mary  Rourke ;  ac- 
cordingly they  were  married  after  Easter. 

In  a  year  afterwards,  a  stocking  merchant,  who  lived  near 
them,  happened  to  go  to  Connamara,  to  purchase  goods,  and 
Mary  sent  a  token  by  him  privately  to  her  first  husband: 
viz.,  the  wedding  ring  which  he  had  given  her,  with  Joyce's 
name  engraved  in  it.  It  was  not  long  afterwards,  until 
John  Joyce's  second  wife  disd,  and  he  did  not  delay  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Mary  Rourke. 

When  he  came  into  Thady  Hughes's  house,  he  found  her 
sitting,  with  a  fine  boy,  three  quarters  old,  at  her  breast. 
Soon  and  gladly  did  they  know  and  recognize  each  other, 
and  Mary  acknowledged  immediately  that  this  was  her  first 
husband  j  and  having  heard  that  his  other  wife  was  dead, 
she  consented  to  go  with  Joyce.  Poor  Thady,  however,  was 
in  great  trouble  about  the  business,  and  said  that  it  was  best 


*  Thischief  wasone  of  the  many  whom  the  fertile  invention  of 
poets  has  assigned  to  the  fairies;  and  whom  the  simple  credulity  of 
the  ignorant  has  received.  Finvar  was  another  of  these  kings, 
whose  enchanted  castle  was  at  Knock  Magha.  as  that  of  Jlfaeaneaiit«« 
was  at  Scrabtt.— l?e\UoTv. 
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to  take  the  priest's  voice ;  accordingly  all  three  went  to  Father 
Bryan  Byrne,  and  told  him  the  whole  story.  Father  Bryan 
was  a  sensible  man,  who  would  not  give  a  rash  judgment, 
therefore  he  told  Joyce  that  he  should  not  get  Thady's  wife 
unless  he  proved  his  right  to  her,  under  the  hand  of  the 
priest  in  the  West,  in  the  parish  where  they  had  lived 
together.  Joyce  was  thus  obliged  to  return  to  the  county  of 
Gal  way,  for  this  letter,  and  Father  Bryan  wrote  by  him  to 
his  parish  priest.  The  answer  which  the  priest  returned, 
was,  that  he  was  himself  at  the  funeral  of  Mary  Roiirke, 
the  first  wife  of  this  man ;  that  he  married  htm  again  to 
another  woman,  who  was  since  dead;  and  whatsoever 
womaA  she  was  who  said  that  she  was  Joyce's  wife«  ought 
not  to  be  believed. 

When  Father  Bryan  received  this  letter,  he  advised  Mary 
to  remain  as  she  was. 

Notwithstanding  this,  Joyce  went  to  the  priest,  who  mar- 
ried him  to  Mary,  in  the  place  where  she  was  bom  and 
bred.  This  was  thirty  miles  from  the  place  where  they 
lived.  % 

He  told  this  priest  that  Mary  Rourke  had  left  hiiii  about 
two  years  before;  that  he  had  sought  for  her  until  he  had 
found  her  married  to  another  mauj  in  the  county  of  Down ; 
and  that  the  priest  of  that  parish  would  not  allow  him  ta 
get  her  unless  he  got  a  testimony  under  his  hand  that  she 
was  his  wife.  He  said  not  a  word  of  Mary's  death,  nOrdid 
that  priest  know  anything  of  it ;  for  Mary's  friends  were 
dead  before  she  was  married,  and  she  was  not  much  ifaen- 
tioned  in  that  place. 

This  priest  sent  a  letter  by  him  to  the  bishop  of  Down, 
*  that  he  had  married  a  girl,  called  Mary  Rourke,  of  honest 
kindred,  in  his  own  parish,  to  a  decent  ^outi%  taasv^  c."«K»i»A. 
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John  Joyce,  who  lived  near  Knock  Iffagha,  that  lie  was  in- 
fonned  she  had  left  him,  and  was  now  liTing  m  wife  to 
another  man,  beside  Down  Patridc;  and  that  she  ought  to 
be  sent  home  with  him.' 

A  witness  was  sent  with  him,  by  the  priest,  who  saw 
them  married,  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  woman ;  and  he 
swore  that  she  was  the  same  woman  who  now  lived  with 
Thady  Hughes. 

The  bishop  ordered  them  all  to  appear  before  him  st 
the  Chapter  that  the  case  might  be  investigated.  All  the 
clergy  blamed  Father  Bryan,  because  he  mairied  Thady  to 
the  wife  of  another  man;  and  would  not  allow  her  to  go 
with  him,  after  having  received  evidence  that  she  was  hit 
wife;  and  it  was  their  opinion,  that  both  he  and  Thady 
should  be  excommunicated,  unless  Mary  Were  sent  away. 

*  Gentlemen/  said  Father  Bryan,  *  do  not  condemn  me, 
till  you  hear  the  end  of  the  business.  Let  Joyce  he  sworn.' 
Joyce  swore  that  he  was  married  twice ;  that  he  got  his 
first  wife  at  Balygort ;  that  she  lived  with  him  one  year, 
beside  Knock  Magha;  that  she  then  left  him,  he  knew  not 
with  whom ;  he  was  at  home  himself,  did  not  see  her 
depart;  she  was  not  healthy  after  childbirth;  he  got  his 
second  wife  in  that  place;  thought  that  his  first  wife 
wasted ;  his  second  wife  died. 

*  Now,  gentlemen,'  said  Father  Bryan,  '  here  is  a  letter 
which  I  received,  under  the  hand  of  Joyce's  parish  priest, 
who  asserts  that  his  first  wife  died;  that  he  himself  saw 
her  dead — was  at  the  funeral ;  that  he  married  Joyce  after- 
wards to  another  girl  in  the  place,  and  that  she  was  also 
since  dead.  You  see  now  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  dis- 
cover the  truth.'  A  contest  arose  between  the  clergy  on 
this;  some  s^aCl,  'W^\.  %V^  ^^"^^o^'wJ^^vfe^ undoubtedly, 
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since  the  assertion  of  it  was  obtained  through  the  priest  of 
Gort,  and  the  oath  of  the  man  who  was  present  at  th^  mar. 
riage.* 

Others  said,  '  that  was  not  yet  certain  ;  for  the  man  who 
swore  that  he  saw  her  married  was  squint-eyed,  and  dim- 
sighted,  and  that  he  might  be  mistaken.' 

'  Well,'  said  some,  *  let  her  go  to  Connaught,  to  the 
Priest  of  Gort,  that  he  may  know  if  she  is  the  same  woman 
he  married.' 

*  Not  so/  said  the  others,  *  but  let  her  go  to  the  other 
priest  at  Knock  Magha,  that  he  may  know  if  she  is  the 
same  woman  who  died  under  his  care.' 

The  laugh  of  the  assembly  was  excited  against  the  latter, 
so  that  the  business  produced  considerable  mirth  among 
them.  At  length,  when  Thady  Hughes  saw  that  they  were 
not  about  to  decide  or  determine  the  affair,  he  asked  leave 
to  speak  to  the  bishop. 

'  My  Lord  Bishop,  said  he,  *  do  you  believe  that  this 
woman  was  carried  away  by  the  Fairies  V 

'Indeed,  I  believe  no  such  thing,'  said  the  Bishop. 

'  Oh !  God  bless  you  for  saying  so,  for  I  shall  keep  Mary 
Rourke  still.' 

'  How  can  that  be,'  said  the  Bishop,  *  if  it  be  proved  that 
she  was  married  to  Joyce  before  you?' 

*  No  matter  for  that,'  said  Thady,  *  surely  she  is  under 
no  obligation  to  be  his  wife  after  her  death.' 

The  clergy  all  burst  into  laughter  after  Thady's  speech, 
and  said  unanimously,  *  that  he  spoke  well,  and  that  he  had 
the  best  part  of  the  cause.' 

With  difficulty,  the  Bishop  restrained  their  mirth  and 
laughter;  he  then  advised  Thady  and  Mary  to  go,  with  th 
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Other  two  men,  to  Conmaght,  before  the  two  priests,  tlui 
the  truth  might  be  Moertained. 

*  My  Lord,*  said  Thady,  •  I  do  not  wish  to  go  vitk 
Joyce;  but  if  it  please  you,  let  hia  go  home,  and  I  will  go 
with  Mary,  after  a  week  to  the  priest  of  Knoek  Magha,  sod 
if  Joyce  then  proves  that  she  is  his  wife,  I  hope  that  gen* 
tleman  will  not  deny  his  own  letter  thai  she  is  deed." 

*  Silence,  yon  foolish  man,'  said  the  Bishop;  'goiroai 
me,  I  will  hear  you  no  longer.' 

Next  day,  Mary  took  her  travelling  apparel  on  her  back, 
in  order  to  go  to  Connaught;  and  their  neighbours  made  this 
arrangement  between  them,  that  both  the  doors  of  the  hoosc 
should  be  set  open,  that  Joyce  should  stand  without,  seres 
steps  from  the  street-door,  end  Thady  in  the  garden,  seres 
steps  from  the  back-door,  that  she  should  take  her  choice, 
and  abide  by  it  thenceforward. 

The  child  was  sleeping  in  the  cradle ;  and  as  Mary  was 
about  to  depart,  she  went  to  the  child  to  tsike  leare  of  it. 
and  shed  a  tear.  She  went  then  until  she  was  without  tiie 
door,  when  she  heard  the  child  cry  after  her ;  presently  she 
returned,  and  remained,  without  murmuring  or  uneasiness, 
with  Thady  Hughes  till  her  death. 

It  is  plain  that  Father  Bryan  did  not  believe  the  oath  of 
the  man  that  he  saw  the  same  woman  married ;  for  in  cross- 
examining  the  young  man,  he  confessed  *  that  he  never  saw 
her  before  the  night  on  which  she  was  married ;  but  he  was 
certain  it  was  she,  as  she  acknowledged  to  him,  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  that  she  was  the  same  woman.* 

Father  Bryan  asked,  '  if  he  had  ever  heard  that  Joyce  had 
courted  any  other  woman  about  that  place  ?* 

He  replied  that  \ve  had  heard  that  Joyce  courted  a  girl  at 
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Kiltartan — had  never  seen  her,  but  was  himself  certain  he 
was  not  married  to  her ;  that  she  had  left  that  place,  and  it 
was  said  that  she  was  probably  pregnant,  for  she  never  re- 
turned again. 

Father  Bryan  asserted,  *  that  this  was  the  girl  from  Kil- 
tartan, who  cametoThady  Hughe»;  and  that  she  had  inven- 
ted that  story  to  hide  her  shame.'  However,  Thady  and 
many  others  always  thought  that  she  had  been  married  to 
Joyce,  and  that  she  was  in  the  Fairy  Castles. 

Printed  in  Nbilsom's  /Hih  Gramimir.  pfh  71<*-^. 

NoTs.— The  following  is  MiiLtOM'b  note  upon  the  above  story. 
'  This  story  affords  a  specimen  pf  the  popular  superstitions  of  Ire- 
land. Such  fictions  prevail  more  or  less  in  all  countries,  according 
to  the  degree  of  information  which  the  common  people  possess.  And 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  they  should  be  vety  prevaUnt  in  the, 
country  parts  of  Ireland,  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  want  of 
more  valuable  knowledge.  There  is  reason  to  hope,  however,  that 
the  decay  of  such  superstitions  is  not  far  distant,  and  that  the  diffu- 
sion of  learning  will  remove  every  vestige  of  them.  In  the  meantime 
these  playful  inventions  of  fancy  will  serve  to  amuse  the  reader ; 
nor  will  they  appear  more  extravagant  than  the  poetic  effusions  of 
ancient  times/ 
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1^— THE  CHANGELING. 

(BT   JOHN  AVBTBK,  L.L.  D.) 

'  The  woniAii,  in  whose  chtneter  these  lines  sre  writ- 
ten, supposei  her  child  stolen  by  a  fairy.  I  need  not 
mention  how  proTslent  the  superstition  is  in  Ireland,  wUch 
attributes  most  instinces  of  sudden  death  to  the  agency  of 

these  spirits.' 

Inirodmeiifry  NoU  fty  Ae  AuOutr. 

The  summer  sun  was  sinking 

With  a  mild  light,  calm  and  mellow. 
It  shone  on  my  little  boy's  bonny  *  cheeks. 

And  his  loose  locks  of  yellow. 

The  robin  was  singing  sweetly, 

And  his  song  was  sad  and  tender ; 
And  my  little  boy*s  eyes,  while  he  heard  the  song. 

Smiled  with  a  sweet  soft  splendour. 

My  little  boy  lay  on  my  bosom 

While  his  soul  the  song  was  quaffing. 
The  joy  of  his  soul  had  tinged  f  his  cheek. 

And  his  heart  and  his  eye  were  laughing. 


*  Quere — Boney  ?  Bonny  is  a  Scotch,  not  an  Irish  word ;  and  m 
Dr.  Anstek'8  volume  of  poems  appears  to  have  been  printed  in 
Edinburgh,  it  is  probably  a  printer's  blunder.— Ex>. 

t  If  tVie  Te«yd\Ti%  othovL«^  be  correct,  we  would  suggest  "  flushed  " 
for  ••  tinged."— 1E.i>. 
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I  sat  alone  in  my  cottage 

The  midnight  needle  plying  ; 
I  feared  for  my  child,  for  the  rush's  light 

In  the  socket  now  was  dying ! 

There  came  a  hand  to  my  lonely  latch, 

Like  the  wind  at  midnight  moaning ; 
I  knelt  to  pray,  hut  rose  again, 

For  I  heard  my  little  boy  groaning. 

I  crossed  my  brow  and  I  crossed  my  breast, 

But  that  night  my  child  departed — 
They  left  a  weakling  in  his  stead, 

And  I  am  broken  hearted ! 

Oh  !  it  cannot  be  my  OMm  sweet  boy, 

For  his  eyes  are  dim  and  hollow  ;— 
My  little  boy  is  gone  to  God, 

And  his  mother  soon  will  follow. 

The  dirge  for  the  dead*  will  be  sung  for  me. 

And  the  mass  be  chaunted  meetly; 
And  I  will  sleep  with  my  little  bey 

In  the  moonlight  churchyard  sweetly. 

Printed  in  Antter*g  Poemt,    Edinburgh,  i8I9» 


*  Th«  Caoine  prononneed  Keen.— Ed. 
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13.— THE  ADVENTURES  OP  RUIN  MAC  CUAL. 

A  stort-tsllbe's  tale. 

(Now  firgt  puhlithed,  and  gometchat  abridged,  ^fi-om  the  JkHtnU" 
script  0/ Lucius  O'Beibn,  Esq.,  late  M,  P,/br  Clare.} 

Fuin  Mac  Ciunhal,  Mac  Coill,  Mac  Ceart,  Mac  Treine, 
Mac  Morne,  Mac  Misgahaio.* 
Misgahain  was  found  oa  the  sea-sbore  on  the  eo«st  of 


*  I  remember  having  heard  many  such  tales  told.    The  recital  of 
the  pedigree  with  which  they  are  usually  commenced  always  ap- 
peared to  me  remarkable,  being  always  the  sane ;  and  I  have  as 
vainly  asked  for  an  explanation,  as  I  have  why  the  skilfal  narrator 
of  an  Irish  fairy  story  commences  with,  '  Once  upon  a  time,  when 
pigs  were  swine,  and  turkeys  chewed  tobacco,  when  swallows  built 
their  nests  in  old  men's  beards,'  &c.,  or  the  meaning  of  the  chorus  to 
a  popular  song.    This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  such  matters;  nor 
can  I  at  so  short  a  notice  offer  you  anything  like  argument  on  the 
point,  but  I  am  inclined  to  consider  the  whole  of  this  pedigree  as 
an  allegorical  one,  and  that  Fuin  is  the  name  given  to  a  auecessful 
Colonizer  of  Ireland.    I  venture  this  conjecture,  upon    genealogy, 
(as  1  need  scarcely  tell  you  Mae  means  the  son  of,)  and   upon  the 
colonization  of  Ireland,  with  due  deference  to  the  opiaions  of  my 
friend  Sir  William  Betham.     Allow  me,  however,  to  state  my  case; 
and  I  beg  of  you  to  mark  the  allegory.    Fuin  in  the  course  of  the 
story   is  explained  as    fair — why  ?  because  Fuin,  (see  O'Rbilly's 
Dictionary,)  is  a  veil  or  covering  worn  by  women,  to  protect  thera 
from  the  sun.    Hence  as  a  child  whose  birth  was  concealed,  Fuin  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  time,  receives  his  name  from  the  veil  or 
covering  wotu  by  Yi\4  moVYiw ,  \.o  couceal  her  pregnancy ;  or  from  the 
secrasy  in  whicYv  Yie  vj«L%\iio>aL\L'ftX >^^.    ¥u\tv.\9>  %^\\\.^\>^i  Mat  c^son  of) 
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Connemara,*  but  whither  he  came  no  one  could  tell.  He 
was  mighty  of  stature,. but  his  son  was  mightier,  and  hit 
grandson  mightier  still,  and  so  with  all  his  descendants ; 
none  of  whom  performed  any  exploits  worthy  of  record  until 
Cumhal  ruaghf  the  father  of  Fuin. 

Cumhal  ruagh  was  attacked  by  Gluishne,  a  king  of  Con- 
naught,  whom  he  overthrew  and  kept,  in  subjection  until 
LochliD,^  a  Danish  king,  arrived,  bringing  with  him  a  large 
army  of  men  and  demanded  his  rescue. 

Cumhal  ruagh  lived  at  Coimborogh,  where  there  is  a 
great  fort  still  to  be  seeni  and  Gluiahne  lived  in  Gliushae 
Castle,  near  Ardraghin,  in  the  county  of  Gal  way:  it  is  to 
called  now,  and  belongs  to  T.  Lambert,  Esq. 

Cumhal  ruagh,  not  knowing  of  the  arrival  of  the  Danes, 
went  forth  to  observe  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  When 
Gluishne  heard  that  he  was  coming  he  prepared  an  ambus- 
cade, add  sent  out  a  party  to  attack  him.  CuUish,  the 
daughter  of  Gluishne,  hearing  that  her  father  had  deter- 
mined to  slay  Cumhal  ruagh,  threw  herself  in  his  way,  and 
contrived  the  means  of  concealing  him  in  a  cave^  wheie  she 
remained  with  him  until  she  became  pregnant. 

Cumihal,  a  compound  word  meaning  union  with  the  rock,  and  this 
again  agrees  with  the  story.  Cumhal  the  son  of  CoUl  Sin — Iniquity : 
who  is  the  son  of  Ceart,  i.  e.  Ceard,  the  smith,  who  is  the  son  or 
Treine,  Power  :  who  is  the  son  of  Mome.  which  if  probably  the  Sea ; 
which  is  the  son  of  Afis-gahain,  a  compound  wt>rd  signifying 
literally  mouth-sand,  or  that  which  leave  the  mouths  of  rivers  dry  ; 
an  interpretation  correspondent  with  the  story,  and  no  doubt  intend- 
ed by  the  proverbially  thirsty  narrator  as  a  pun,  to  provoke  the  offer 

ofadrink. 

Note  from  Mr.  Crofton  Crokxr. 

•  A  wild  district  of  Galway.— Ed. 

t  Cumhal  (pronounced  CvmI)  the  red. — Ed. 

I  Lochlin,  means  a  Dane,  i.  e.  a  Laker  ot  V.9Jk«-\aktk^*T . — -^-v*. 
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After  this,  Cumhal  ruagh  was  slain  by  an  arrow  which 
was  aimed  at  him  by  a  man  planted  in  ambuscade,  but  not 
before  he  had  slain  nine  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  most 
chosen  men  of  his  enemy's  army.  Cahirmon  is  the  pUce 
where  he  died. 

When  Gluishne  knew  that  his  daughter  Cullish  was 
pregnant  by  Cumhal  ruagh,  he  built  a  tower  on  Lough 
— ^-— -—  *  in  which  he  confined  her,  intending  to  destroy 
her  offspring :  and  he  sent  into  the  tower  twelve  waiting 
women  with  provisions  for  nine  months,  and  with  them  a 
governess  with  a  horn,  which  was  to  be  sounded  when 
Cullish  gave  birth  to  the  child. 

Cumhal  ruagh's  nurse,   Bomon,  had  followed  him  to  the 
cave;  and  afterwards,  when  Cullish  was  shut  up  in  the 
tower,  Bomon  watched  for  twenty-fi7e  days  and  nights  the 
window  out  of  which  the  offspring  of  Cullish  was   to  be 
thrown  into  the  lake.    On  the  twenty-fifth,  Cullish  gave 
]>irth  to  twins.    The  first  a  daughter,  which  the  nurse,  upon 
rescuing,  again  threw  into  the  lake.    The  second  was  a  son 
which,  when  thrown  in  like  manner  into  the  lake,  sunk  to 
the  bottom   and  came  up  again  with  an  enormous  eel  in 
each  hand  ;  f  when  the  nurse  Bomon  took  him  up  and  fled 
with  him,  with  all  speed,  from  Galway.     She  slept  the  first 
night  at  Kilvainhar,  where  the  remains  of  an  old  fort  and 
burying  place  are  still  to  be  seen.    From  thence  she  went  to 
Cromline,  on  the  sea-shore,  where  she  lived  until  the  boy 
was  seven  years  old. 

The  governess,  whose  name    was  Cauglama,   blew  the 


•  Name  wwvl\Ti%Vii\.VveMS. — Ed. 
^  t  Th\*  cauuoV  \«.\\  o\  x^cvJiX\xi%  \aNJaa\%^^x'«  mind  the  picture  of 
the  infanl  HeTCu\w.— ^\>. 
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horn  as  she  was  ordered  the  night  that  the  children  were 
bom,  and  her  father  came  and  took  CuUish  home  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  The  governess  told  him  of  the  birth  of  the 
twins  which  had  been  thrown  into  the  lake ;  and  that 
the  second,  which  was  a  boy,  was  so  strong,  and  looked  so 
intelligent,  and  did  so  laugh  and  smile  at  the  people  about 
him,  that  he  looked  more  like  a  child  of  six  months  old 
than  a  new-bom  babe.  She  likewise  said  that  she  had  seen 
a  Tery  large  woman,  watching  about  the  lake  for  some  time, 
whom  she  suspected  intended  to  rescue  the  child,  and  ad- 
vised him  therefore  to  send  out  spies  to  search  the  country 
for  her. 

He  did  so,  and  when  Bomon  found  that  she  was  pursued, 
she  fled  from  Cromline  to  a  wood  on  Slieveilvah,  taking  with 
her  a  carpenter,  who  cut  a  den  out  of  a  large  tree  ;  the  door 
of  which  was  so  constmcted  that,  when  closed,  it  could  not 
be  perceived  that  the  tree  had  been  touched.  Inside  the 
tree  he  made  rooms  and  places  for  the  child  to  walk  and 
sleep  in.  In  the  day-time  Boraon  used  to  leave  him,  and 
return  at  night  to  give  him  nourishment.  When  the  car- 
penter had  finished  his  work,  Bomon  asked  him  for  his 
hatchet,  and  desiring  him  to  stoop  to  look  at  something 
which  she  wished  altered,  when  he  did  so,  she  cut  off  his 
head  at  one  stroke,  lest  he  should  betray  the  place  of  their 
retreat. 

Fuin  afterwards  built  a  house  on  this  spot,  where  he 
often  lived. 

Gluishna,  who  knew  all  the  people  in  his  kingdom,  made 
it  a  practice  to  give  every  one  a  name,  and  no  one  could  re- 
main in  his  kingdom  who  had  not  a  name  of  his  giving. 
Boraon  therefore  adopted  the  following  means  of  getting  a 
name  for  the  son  of  Cumhal  ruagh,  wlxo,  N5Vkfe\3kKs«t  \\a\^Vs. 


'-^w^f^  :j  Iff  VxriuiB   bb£  I  ai.*c 

^%rv?i ,'  r;  js'^xsr  ;>x  lie  "••," 

ir  fvsA^  TV   iw  ,vu.Trrr  S.t  oof 


>:   he 

A*  icy. 


lis 


ererr 


MB  Cf 


fxc 


V  l^jX-i-'K^  >^"^  P<»*  "? 
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horse  on  each  of  the  seven  roads  that  led  from  Thurlongh 
clough,  with  orders  that  they  were  not  to  return  until  he  was 
found. 

One  company  came  in  sight  of  them  within  three  miles  of 
Galway.  Bornon,  who  was  one  hundred  and  nine  years 
old,  was  carrying  Fuin  on  her  back,  and  began  to  feel  tired* 
*  I  am  growing  tired/  said  she  to  Fuin;  'look  back  and  see 
if  we  are  pursued.*  He  looked  back  and  saw  a  hundred 
men  following,  and  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  them.-— 
'  You  must  come  down/  says  she;  *aqd  I  fear,  ^er  all  my 
trouble,  I  shall  loSe  you  now.'  She  then  looked  back  and 
saw  that  the  men  were  close  upon  them.  '  What  nmst  I 
do?*  says  she,  *I  shall  surely  lose  you.'— *I  should  be 
an  unworthy  fellow,*  says  he,  *  if,  after  all  the  trouble 
you  have  taken  in  rearing  me,  I  would  not  do  as  much  for 
you  as  you  have  done  for  me.'  So  he  took  her  on  his 
back:  he  did  not  mind  her  weight,  but  she  was  so  very 
unhandy  and  her  limbs  were  so  long. 

*  Throw  me  off,*  says  she,  *  and  save  yourself.'  This  he 
would  not  do.  At  length  the  company  coming  up  desired 
him  to  go  with  them  to  the  king.  He  asked  to  know  what 
king  ?  They  told  him  the  King  of  Connaught,  who  wanted 
{O  see  him  and  know  who  he  was.  He  said  he  was  not 
ready  to  appear  in  the  king's  presence,  as  he  did  not  yet 
know  who  his  parents  were.  Upon  their  threatening  to 
force  him  to  go,  he  said,  *  Shall  I  go,  Bomon  ?' — 'If  you 
do,  you  will  lose  your  bead,'  she  replied.  One  of  the 
men  then  told  him  to  be  quiet,  for  that  they  must  be  with 
the  king  by  a  certain  hour. 

When  Fuin  heard  this,  he  flew  at  the  man  who  spoke, 
and  with  his  fist,  knocked  his  head  ten  perches  from  his 
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body.  He  then  took  his  old  nurse,  the  hag  Bomon,  hjihe 
legs  and  using  her  as  a  club  Stew  the  rest.  He  fooght  in  tkii 
way  until  she  was  worn  to  the  stumps  ;  Dot  one  of  them 
escaped.  He  then  took  her  scattered  limbs  mad  diggii^  t 
graTe  for  them  with  his  own  hands,  buried  her  thc»re,  sad 
raised  a  great  pile  of  stones  upon  the  spot.  The  place  it 
called  Laughli  Bomon,  (Bomon's  Tomb,)  mnd  is  nor 
to  be  seen;  it  is  three  miles  from  Galway  on  the  load  to 
Gort. 

Fuin  then  flew  toward  Connemara,  but  growing  weary 
when  he  arrived  at  Coan-hausthla,  (a  harbour  fm  sJk^J 
he  entered  a  dwelling  that  stood  by  the  road,  in  which  he 
found  an  old  man  blind  of  an  eye,  sitting  by  the  fire  roasting 
a  salmon  on  a  wooden  spit.  Now  this  old  man,  who  was  % 
very  wicked  old  man,  and  was  full  of  enchantments  sod 
witchcraft,  said  to  him,  '  Come  here,  and  torn  this  spit  ;'— 
Fuin  did  so.  And  then  the  old  man  went  out,  first  telling 
Fuin  that  if  he  allowed  the  salmon  to  bum,  his  head  woald 
be  placed  on  the  spit  in  its  place.  And  when  the  old  man 
was  gone,  the  spit  became  enchanted,  so  that  it  was  impoi- 
sible  to  turn  it.  Then  there  arose  a  blister  on  the  salmon 
and  Fuin  put  his  finger  to  it  to  press  it  down,  and  in  doing 
80  he  burnt  his  thumb  ;  and  on  putting  his  thumb  into 
his  mouth  to  assuage  the  pain  he  discovered  that  be 
possessed  the  power  of  being  able  to  discover  futui« 
events  by  chewing  his  thumb. 

And  by  this  means  he  learned,  that  the  old  man  was 
going  to  kill  him,  when  he  returned,  and  that  there  was  no 
other  way  of  saving  his  life,  than  by  concealing  himself  be- 
hind the  door  until  the  old  man  returned,  and  then  when  he 
came  in  •poVdn^  omV  V\^  oiOckSt  «^^  ^aIIv  a  sharp  pointed 


itick.    S» 


cordinglir,  and  when  tlie 


otdmBQcamebackheth: 

force  Ihat  it  came  out  on  the  other  tide  of  his  he«d.' 

And  when  he  liid  thus  slain  the  old  man,  he  eat  the 
lalmon  and  went  to  bed.  And  in  tlie  [naming  he  aioie 
and  not  knowing  whitheT  to  fly,  temained  in  the  hut,  in 
which  he  fnund  large  heaps  of  money  and  ammunilion,  and 
indeede^ry  thing  he  could  wish.  3o  that  he  remained  in 
Hie  hut  three  years ;  during  which  he  made  himself  gieall; 
beloied  by  Ihe  surrounding  people,  by  teurhing  Cheoi  the 
uae  of  arm>  and  raising  an  army  amoDg  (bem.  During  this 
time  too  by  chewing  his  thumb,  he  learned  his  own 
hialory,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  waa  born. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  he  went  back  to  Cromline, 
taking  with  him  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  who  carried  with 
them  money,  arms,  and  clolhel  for  seven  hundred,  which 
nuaiber  he  completed  at  Cromline,   and  took  with  him  Co 

And  he  made  a  woman  ea]tfld  CruihawD,  hii  miilress; 
>od  wbenerer  he  met  with  a  slrong  woman  or  one  that  bad 
lining  telationi,  he  took  her  as  a  mistress.  So  that  in  one 
ysat  he  had  twenty  one  sons  bom  unto  him. 

When  he  Rent  to  Benalhen  he  left  two  aons  behind  him 
under  the  care  of  a  man,  who  waj  to  teach  them  the  use  of 
Btini.  One  of  these,  Flachra  mac  Puin,  unknown  to  hii  fsi- 
ther,  slew  Gluishne,  and  threw  him  into  the  lake  near  this 
town ;  thence  called  Longh  Glnishne.  Fnr  this  deed  he 
Wti  highly  praiied. 
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Fuin  strengthened  his  forces  liy  menoollected  from  erery 
put  of  the  world,  whom  he  required  to  go  thiough  a  course 
of  wsrlike  prtcticet,  to  f^t  them  for  •nterii^  hit  terrice.  He 
wss  lord  over  twelve  cities,  etch  city  ccmtaining  twdre 
houses,  eech  house  twelve  fires,  and  tt  ereiy  £re  sit  one 
hundred  tnd  one  men^  and  the  names  of  the  cities  were: — 
1.  Cromline;  2.  Aleinleon;  3.  Bensthen;  4.  Inagounlie; 
5.  Cork;  6.  Loughlein;  7*  Inchiqoin;  6.  Newtown;  Ac* 
Cormic  Mac  Corth  {MaearAffJ  was  at  that  tinae  king  of 
the  South  of  Ireland,  and  gave  him  a  tract  of  country  for 
which  he  paid  tribute. 

Onoe  upon  a  time,  when  Fuin  was  in  Cork,  he  discovered 
by  chewing  his  thumb,  that  a  mighty  king  whose  name  was 
Sprowna,  and  who  came  from  Scotland  by  sea,  waa  going  to 
kill  his  sons.  So  he  summoned  all  his  champions  to  Inchi- 
quin,  that  they  might  preserve  the  lives  of  his  children. 
Oisin,*  his  eldest  son,  wss  one  of  the  number,  and  entrest- 
ed  his  father  to  chew  his  thumb  and  learn  how  many  mea 
would  be  sufficient  to  drive  away  Sprowna.  He  did  so,  aod 
learned  that  Sprowna's  hosts  were  so  numerous,  it  would  be 
useless  to  think  of  repulsing  them  by  force,  and  that 
the  only  prudent  way  would  be  to  wear  them  out  b 
stratagems. 

Goul  mac  Monie  bearing  this  arose  and  said,  *  CowardlT, 
to  retreat  can  never  be  prudent ;  it  were  better  said  that 
we  should  die  with  glory  now,  than  with  shame  hereafter.' 


*  9,  10,  11  and  12,  are  blank  in  the  manuscript.  We  have  acca* 
rately  followed  the  manuscript  in  the  names,  although  we  have 
reason  for  believing  that  some  are  not  accurately  given.  But  to  catc 
theUsUwWYiaiv  Imh  Story-teller,  upon  his  own  ground,  we  fre^T 
confssa  out  Vai\»V\V].— ILik. 


And  they  wen  eaeunped  three  days  bsfore  Sprowni  Krrived. 
And  the  nunea  of  the  two  tons  of  Fuin,  who  were  in 
Cromline,  were  Urniim  sad  Hash,  Ind  their  gCTemar'* 
name  waa  Harnm.  Puin  sent  to  Harrim  to  deiire  that  bia 
sons  should  be  brounfat  to  him,  and  put  into  a,  place  of 
safely;  but  they  answered  him,  '  We  will  neTerretreU,  but 
«land  before  (he  enemy  nlthuugh  we  should  stand  alone.' 

Harrim  was  the  first  to  engage  with  Spcowna;  and  atood 
before  him  three  days  ;  and  on  the  ereaing  of  the  third  day 
he  fell  that  on  the  morrow  he  should  eattkinly  be  slaia  :  so 
be  detennined  to  obey  the  orders  of  Fuio,  Ind  fly  with  the 
boys  to  the  tamp,  which  had  now  removed  from  Inchiquin 
to   Newtown.     But  on  the  fourth  morning  Sprowna  came 

their  flight. 

'Let  me  engige  with  Sprnwaa,'  exclaimed  Harrim, 
'  white  you  fly  to  the  camp.'  But  initead  of  obeying  him, 
theyataid  lo  witness  the  combil.  Fotfive  hoursdid  Har- 
rim  coniend   wilh  Sptnwna,  and    then  supposing  be  had 


of  Foil 


father's  camp,  ho  gars  up  the  contest  and  was  slain, 

Urruimthen  aaidto  bis  brother  Hoah,  '  I  will  take  up  the 
i;au5e  of  llamm,  and  be  satiified  to  avenge  his  death  area 
with  one  wound  only.'  '  I  loo  will  stay,'  eiclaiined  HoaH, 
'  and  if  you  fall,  t  Ino  will  be  contented  to  die,  if  I  oan  hut 
itive  one  wound.'  SoUrruim  and  Sprowna  fought  for  three 
hours  in  the  valley,  until  Urruim  was  slain  therein ;  Gloun 
Urrium  (the  valley  of  Uiruivt}  they  call  ibe  valley.  Then 
Hoah  who  had  been  watching  the  c<>mbat  on  the  bill,  en- 
g^ed  with  Sprowna  for  seven  hours  until  he  nas  slain  an 
Sleav  Hoah,  (the  TiWKiKoin  «/  ffoof.,)  A.uA  xVc  mwi.«»v, 
and  ihe  niley  are  so  called  to  Ihit  Aif. 
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SprawB* '  thtB  prootadid  to  th»  CMMp  of  tke  Giolii. 
FniA  ilBdiBgliy  chowiBf  tkik  tlM  OMOny  w»a.  witliia  a  bSo  of 
ikom,  told  tho  QitnU  tboj  moit  tot  liy  oteitagOHi,  aid 
■oottring thorn  bo  would  prorido  fer.tlioir  teCoty*  daiiiod 
tltom  to  tleopin  theirtenti.  Ho  thou  got  aboy,  oad  horiag 
int  told  him  what  to  do  atnd  uj,  ORaafod  sathttt  holiril 
into  thohandoof  Sprowno;  who  askedhim  why  thoM  Oiaats 
woro  atsomblod  thero.  Tho  boy  told  him  thof  won  rtop* 
ping  tho  tido  that's  ntnaiiig  into  Glanomona  (aa  ana  ^ 
Ab  wea  near  At  mmo  fnajf*) 

When  Sprowna  hoaid  this,  ho  wont  into  the  tonta  whan 
tho  giaoti  were  aaleep^  and  gaVe  eadi  of  tham  a  hiok  thii 
sent  him  aofon  porehet  ftom  the  apot  when  ba  way  lying. 
Still  they  all  pretended  to  be  asleepw  'How  cant  thay  rtap 
the  tidef  said  Sprowna.  '  I  will  tell  you,*  aaid  tha  baf» 
ahowing  him  a  eanoe  whidi  four  of  Ihem  oonld  not  lift*  'B 
ia  with  bowls  like  this,  that  they  are  baling  it  out.* 

Sprowna  took  the  canoe  in  his  hands,  aaying  he  wouM  i 
do  as  they  did  ;  the  boy  then  told  him  to  place  one  foot  cs 
each  bank,  and  throw  the  water  between  hia  lege.  He  did . 
BO,  and  in  three  hours  it  was  all  dry.  '  I  will  lie  in  it,'  lai' 
Sprowna,  *  and  keep  the  tide  back,  and  go  to  aleep  till  i\ 
flows,  and  hark  ye,  boy,  do  you  watch  and  tell  me  wheo  i\ 
does  so.' 

So  he  went  to  sleep,  and  slept  until  the  water  rose 
coTered  him  twenty  feet.  The  boy,  who  hoped  he  wouUi 
drowned,  took  care  not  to  call  him,  but  seeing  him  mofCil 
was  frigfatened  and  pretended  to  be  asleep.     Sprowna  i 
up  oul  ottlie  water  determined  to  kill  the  boy,  but 
him%%\ee^)V<e\}DL<crai^\V\^^«t&h.him;  and  went  to 
asaVn,  axA  one*  xftst%  ^2c«ftL'«!^SJafe^c>^» 
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■erei]  nighttp'  '  AdcI  why  do  they  tfork  so  hbrd  to  keep  it 
drj?'  'To  prove  vhether  one  ehiill  ever  coma  into  the 
country,  (hit  will  be  nbla  to  do  the  like.'  Al  the  end  of  five 
dajiinidflTe  nigbti,  the  boy,  al  thou  gli  he  had  still  some  food 
oonceiled  with  him,  told  Sprunnii  that  he  could  no  longer 
■tay  vith  him.  for  he  ws*  itarring. 

'  Go  home,'  »aid  Sprowna,  '  and  when  you  hive  eaten 
enough,  return  »nd  keep  nalch  for  me,  for  I  am  ia  a  lalley 
and  cannot  lee  if  an  onemy  should  approach  to  attack  me.' 
Thereupon  the  boy  departed,  and  went  immediately  lo 
Fuin.  ■Return,'  said  Fuin,  '  and  watch  for  him,  aod  when 
the  seven  days  are  expired  and  be  is  weak  witti  fasting,  I 
will  send  some  one  to  conquer  him." 

Accordingly  on  the  eighth  day,  Goul  went  and  challenged 
him  to  single  combat.  '  What  is  thy  name!'  said 
Sprowna,  '  and  art  Ihou  one  of  the  warrior*  of  Fuio,  whom  I 
utterly  despise  t'  '  My  name  <9  Goul,  and  I  serve  under 
the  chiertainship  of  Fuin,'  '  If  thy  name  be  Goul,  then  am 
I  vanquiihed,  for  none  can  vanqaish  Goul  if  he  reaill.' 
.^ud  the  combat  laited  for  three  days,  and  Sprowna  «» 
■till  fasting.  And  ou  (ha  momingof  the  fourth  day  he  was 
slain  by  a  blow  of  Goul's  aword,  which  severed  his  head 
from  bis  body;  and  the  head  fell  upon  Goul,  and  waa  >o 
heavy  that  it  felled  him  to  the  ground  aod  kept  him  down 
until  the  rett  of  the  gianta  came  and  lifted  it  from  olT  him. 
Then  they  look  the  head  of  Sprowna,  and  by  tracking  his 
foolstepa  they  fouDd  the  bodies  of  Harrim  and  of  the  two 
sons  of  Puin,  which  they  buried  in  (he  monument  iu  the 
rastle  of  Newtown,  where  Ihey  are  slill  to  be  seen. 

Then  Ihey  relumed  again  lo  Bsnathen,  where  they  had 
than  ten  dayt  before  they  were  iniaded  by 


They  had  defied  Connie  Mac  Corth,  and  Ihicatened  to  drirt 
faim  from  Ireland,  uid  he  hid  applied  fnr  succour  to  the 
Siints.  '  Do  not,'  said  Fub,  '  let  the  threus  of  the  in- 
ndart  Blum  you,  neithar  pay  any  regard  lo  tbesi.  We 
rill  all  aaiist  you,  though  we  ihould  fall  io  the  conlett.' 

Boih  anniei  were  put  in  scray.and  fnugbt  for  a  mooth 

ind  three  dayi,  and  a  pitched  battle  was  Toughl  apon  eraijr 

[  third  day.  and  the  victarr  rested  with  Puin,  who.   eicapt 

I  the  elded  Eon  of  the  King  of  the  Owes,  whose  life  he 

Mihon  Cullig,  for  such  nai  his  name,  promised  Puia  that 
a  WDiild.  out  ot  gratitude,  spend  his  life  in  his  service. — 
And  after  icien  years  were  passed,  Goul  spoke  to  Fuin 
about  the  great  services  that  Mihon  CuUig  had  done  for 
Ihetn,  and  said  Ihit  a  separate  inheritance  should  be  mads 
tar  him,  that  he  might  enjoy  il,  and  tranamit  it  to  his 
j^aterily.  Uihon  Cullig  upon  hearing  of  this  proposal. 
Mid  he  could  not  for  very  shame  ask  for  an;  reward  for 
servirNS  rendered  from  motires  of  gratitude,  but  that  he 
had  long  desired  a  separate  inheritance,  although  he  had 
Gwbam  lo  ask  for  il,  and  that  he  wis  well  pleased  that 
the  offer  had  been  made  (a  him.  So  Ihey  desired  him  to 
search  over  all  Ireland,  and  whatsoever  part  ht 
should  be  freely  given  to  him. 

SevsQ  fears  was  he  abBenl,  and  they  relying  on  II 

iquiries  after  hioi,  for  they  supposed 


he  nti  searching  aftpr  witchcraTt  Had  enchoDlments,  and 
gathering  together  Torceg  and  ■rtns,  and  strengtheniDg  hioi- 
»df  in  a  castle  which  he  hid  buill ;  which  castle  was  called 

The  lereu  divitinni  of  FuJn'a  warriois  were  assembled 
at  Beaalhen,  when  a  messenger  arrived  from  Mihon  Cullig 
and  inyited  them  to  his  palace.  Among  those  assembled, 
was  a  Druid,  named  Connin,  who  adiiaed  that  they  should 
nut  all  go,  but  send  twenty  of  their  number  only.  So  Fuia 
and  twenty  of  his  warriors  set  forth,  saying,  if  they  were 
hospitably  treated  they  would  send  for  the  rest. 

When  they  arrived  at  Briaraugban,  they  found  it  ■  place  of 
such  great  magnitude,  hating  seven  graod  entrances,  that 
Fuin  declared  he  had  never  seen  its  equal.  They  entered 
by  one  of  the  seven  entraacel,  but  saw  ao  person  within. 
Every  thing  was  in  the  greatest  magnificence,  tables  were 
spread  with  the  moat  delioioui  viaods,  and  in  the  greatest 
profusion,  u  for  a  great  feist.  The  rooms  were  splendidly 
and  luxuriouily  furnished,  and  the  carpels  of  beautifnl  silk. 
With  these  carpets,  Fuin  sad  hii  companions  were  so 
delighted,  that  though  there  were  plenty  of  sells  for  them. 
Ihey  laid  themsehes  down  that  they  might  enjoy  their  soft- 
uessimd  were  not  content  to  lie  in  tbeir  clothes,  but 
stripped  them  off,  aod  lay  on  their  backs  on  the  floor. 

They  had  scarcely  done  so  before  the  doors  wore  closod 
one  after  another,  and  the  lights  were  extinguished,  and  the 
fires  were  quenched,  and  a  smell  of  sulphur  filled  the  whole 
place.  One  duor  yet  remained  open,*  when  Connin  iddteii- 
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ing  them,  said,  *  What  strange  thing  is  this  ?  What  does 
this  change  forbode  ?  While  there  is  yet  meant  of  eacape, 
let  us  fly.  If  treachery  is  meant,  'twere  better  for  us  to  go 
out  into  the  field  and  die  as  warriors  ou^t.'  '  Let  us  be 
prepared/  said  Fuin,  <  if  necessary,  to  force  our  way.' 

Connan  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  rise ;  when  he  did 
so,  he  discovered  that  he  was  fixed  to  the  floor,  and  ke 
says,  '  What  can  this  mean,  we  are  prisoners  here,  and 
something  dire  awaits  us.*  All  found  themselyes  fixed 
to  the  floor  so  firmly,  that  they  had  not  the  power  to  move. 
*  Now,'  says  Fuin,  ^  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  days ; 
let  us  content  ourselves  that  we  have  lived  thus  long,  and 
prepare  to  die  calmly.'  Now,  they  had  with  them  an  in- 
strument of  music  called  Orth-Fian,*  which  was  only  played 
when  some  one  was  dying.  '  Let  us  close  our  heada  toge- 
ther and  play  it,'  said  Fuin,  *  and  die  mournfully  and 
sad.' 

Among  those  who  remained  at  Benathen,  was  one  called 
Cuilthe  Mac  Ronnaun,  who  said,  *  Why  do  our  friends  tarry 
so  long  at  the  Briaraughan  ?  They  ought  to  have  returned 
long  since.  Let  us  send  forth  two  messengers  to  enquire 
after  their  safety.'  And  Fiocha  Mac  Fuin,  and  Incha  Mac 
Tainah  Shellag  went  forth 

As  they  approached  the  Briaraughan,  Incha  Mac  Tunah 
Shellag  said,  *This  is  indeed  a  mighty  place,  and  a 
mighty  feast  must  be  going  on  that  we  hear  such  delicious 
music'  Fiocha  Mac  Fuin,  who  knew  the  mournful  strains 
of  the  Orth-Fian,  answered,  *  Alas,  I  fear  that  it  is  not  so, 
but  that  we  are  in  peril,  for  that  is  the  music  of  death.' 

Fuin,  who  heard  the  sound  of  their  voices,  asked  from 
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within  who  they  were  that  had  come.  Fiocha  Mac  Fuin 
answered  him  that  it  was  his  son.  '  Is  there  any  other  besides 
you?*  said  Fuin.  'There  is,*  replied  he,  'my  brother 
Incha  Mac  Tainah  Shellag  is  with  me.*  *Do  you  both  re- 
turn home  as  fast  as  possible,*  said  Fuin,  *  for  you  are  in 
the  power  of  Mihon  Cullig.*  *  111  would  it  become  me,* 
said  Fiocha,  '  to  return  home,  and  leave  my  father  in  danger 
of  his  life.*  'I  too  will  stay,*  said  Incha,  'nor  leave  my 
father's  head  in  danger.* 

Fiocha  then  advised  that  his  father  should  chew  his 
thumb  and  learn  how  they  were  to  preserve  his  life  and  re« 
cover  his  liberty.  Fuin  did  so,  and  found  that  his  only 
hope  of  preservation  was  in  obtaining  the  blood  of  three 
kings  who  were  on  an  island  in  the  sea,  three  miles  from 
Ireland,  called  Insha  na  Thullah,*  (the  Itland  of  Flood,) 
The  king  of  the  world,  Rian  Doulf ,  there  guarded  by  Brian 
an  Alien  {tJie  strength  of  the  island)  and  his  forces  were 
assembled  for  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  Between  this  island 
and  the  mainland  was  a  ford,  ef  which  Fiocha  Mac  Fuin  gave 
his  brother  charge,  while  he  went  and  observed  the  state  of 
the  camp. 

Scarcely  had  he  departed,  before  one  hundred  and  one  X 


*  A  reference  to  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  islands  enu  • 
merated  in  that  most  valuable,  but  apparently  unnoticed  worlc, 
"  Historical  Sketches  of  Ancient  Native  Irish."  by  Christopher 
Anderson,  Edinburgh.  1828.  does  not  enable  the  editor  to  fix  the 
locality  of  the  island  mentioned  in  the  text,  which  may  have  been 
one  of  those  floating  isles  described  by  old.  and  even  modem 
voyagers. — En. 

t  This  means  the  king  of  the  devils. — Ed. 

I  The  similarity  of  numbers  with  eastern  stoi^i  \a  ^«t>JBii  ^^  ^'^- 
servation. — £j>. 
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I>anish  and  Grecita  nobles  made  their  appesrance  on  their 
way  to  take  oif  the  heads  of  Fuin  and  hiscompanions.  When 
the  chief  man  of  the  Grecians  entered  the  ford  mad  en- 
countered Incha,  he  demanded  who  he  wme  that  dispoted 
his  passage.  Incha  Mac  Tainah  Shellagsaid  to  him,  *  First 
tell  me  who  thou  art,  and  whither  thou  art  going,  and  then 
shalt  thou  know  my  name.*  The  Grecian  replied,  '  I  am 
Meilcha,  a  Grecian  chieftain,  and  I  an  going  for  the  head  of 
Fuin  Mac  Cumhal,  to  present  it  to  the  king  of  the  world, 
Rian  Doul.'  *  111  would  it  become  me'  said  India,  *  to 
quit  this  ford  and  leave  you  a  tree  passage  to  behead  my 
father.'  '  Then,'  said  Meilcba  to  his  warriors,  *  force  the 
ford  at  once,  and  behead  this  miscreant.' 

Instantly  a  combat  commenced  between  Incha  and  the 
hundred  and  one  warriors.  In  three  hoori  he  had  slain  a 
hundred  of  them,  v4ien  Meilcha  their  leader  advanced, 
exclaiming,  *  Shameful  will  it  be  forme  if  I  retire,  and  not 
revenge  the  loss  of  my  men.'  They  fought  seven  hours, 
and  in  the  end  Meilcha  prevailed  and  slew  Incha  and  cut  off 
his  head.  He  next  met  Fiocha,  who  accosted  him,  asking 
him  who  he  was  and  whose  head  he  was  carrying.  Meil- 
cha said  it  was  the  head  of  a  follower  of  Fuin,  whom  he  had 
slain,  for  interrupting  his  passage,  but  not  before  one  hun- 
dred men  had  fallen  under  his  sword.  *  Show  me  the  head,' 
said  Fiocha;  Meilcha  did  so.  And  when  Fiocha  saw  it, 
he  kissed  it  seven  hundred  times,  and  said,  *  Well  didst 
t  hou  become  the  body  to  which  you  belonged.'  Then  said  the 
Grecian  •  It  seems  you  think  but  little^of  the  body,  since 
you  think  so  much  of  the  head.'  'Alas*/  exclaimed 
Fiocha,  '  there  was  no  head  amongst  all  my  acquaintance  so 
beloved;  atvda^  ^ox  -^om  ^\vo  ^ave  slain  my  brother,  dis- 
grace attend  me  \t  -^ou  ^^"^^  N«VijR.Q>a!^  tk^  ^^'«v%^^'\vj^<^d— 1 
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«ill   Uy  Ibis  head  upon  the  ground,  where  another  shill 
ioon  be  laid  beside  it.' 

The  combat  Ihen  commenced,  and  at  Iha  serenlh  ea- 
caualer  F[ochi  i\ew  the  Gieciaa cbieHain  and  cut  i>S  his 
head,  and  carried  both  the  heads  to  the  Btiarau^hau  nherc 
the  capllTO  heroei  were  lying.  Wlieu  Fuin  heard  him,  he 
enquired  what  noise  it  was  that  he  had  heatd  at  the  ford. 
■  Twai  the  tumoll  nf  battle  between  your  son  locha  aad 
■he  Grecian/  -How  went  the  fight  between  them? 
'  Your  lan  wai  slain  and  lies  dead  on  the  Geld.'  ■  Did  he 
slar  many  before  he  fell  V  •  He  has  left  one  hundred  Ore- 
cian  bodiei  stretched  in  death.'  ■  And  who  waj  he  that  at 
the  lail  look  off  bis  head?'  ■  He  was  oyercome  bf  Meilcba, 
a  Grecian.'  '  And  did  you  see  bim  and  suffer  him  to  go 
away  after  (laying  your  brother?'  '  Had  he  gone.  I 
should  have  suffered  and  leen  him.'  '  What  is  the  token 
of  your  Tictory?'  'Here  is  a  lump  that  once  was  vocal ;' 
and  so  saying,  Fiocha  presented  the  head  to  his  father. 

Fuin  desired  him  to  return  and  affix  Incba'i  head  to  his 
body  that  (hey  inighl  both  be  buried  together,  and  ID  keep 
Eood  walflh  at  the  ford,  for  that  on  bii  tigilance  their  >afely 
depended.  So  he  returned  Mcotdingiy,  and  had  scarcely 
arrived  before  he  saw  Mihnn  Collig  coming  with  three  hun- 
dred chosen  men  to  behead  Puin. 

'  Who  dare  stand  at  the  ford  to  oppose  my  passage  V  said 
Mihon  Cullig,  'giie  way  at  once,  or  perish,'  '  I  know  your 
voice,"  said  Fiocha ;  '  Ibis  time,  ibou  ireacberous  Mihon 
Cnilig,  your  plans  shall  fail.'  '  Clear  ihe  way,"  said  Mihon 
Cullig  tD  bis  men,  ■  and  off  with  the  head  of  that  lalltalivc 
fellow.'  Fiocha  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  ford,  and 
BLSghtlDga  short  lime,   lucceeded  in  slaying  the  ii.»« 
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hundred  followers  of  Mihon  Callig,  who  then  adraneed,  and 
they  fought  in  single  combat  all  the  night. 

When  the  sun  arose,  two  of  the  giants  who  had  followed 
from  Benathen — ^namely,  Dermod  O'Dain,  and  Fahir  Con- 
nain  approached,  and  when  they  were  a  mile  off,  they  heard 
the  re-echoing  of  the  blows  that  Fiocha  and  Mihon  Cnllig 
dealt  to  one  another,  and  they  feared  lest  Fiocha  should 
perish  before  their  anival.     Fahir  Connain   desired  Der- 
mod to  throw  his  spear  and  pierce  Mihon  Cullig.     He  ob- 
jected on  account  of  the  distance,  and  for  fear  of  wounding 
Fiocha,  but  being  persuaded  by  Connain,  he  cast  his  spear 
at  Mihon  Cullig  and  pierced  his  shoulder-blade.     *  Tb  the 
spear  of  Dermod,'  exclaimed  Mihon  Cullig,  '  if  he  approach 
I  may  not  look  for  mercy  at  his  hands  ;*  so  he  fought  still 
more  fiercely,  and  with  one  blow  cut  9ff  the  head  of  Fiocha 
at  the  very  moment  that  Dermod  came  up  to  them.     *  I  am 
too  angry,'  said  Dermod,  '  to  take  advantage  of  your  fa- 
tigue ;  to  satisfy  my  thirst  for  your  blood,  I  will  give  you  an 
hour's  rest,  that  by  maintaining  a  longer  combat  when  we 
engage,  I  may  quiet  my  anger.' 

When  the  hour  had  expired,  Mihon  Cullig  was  the  first 
to  speak.  '  It  is  time  to  begin,'  said  he,  '  why  should  we 
delay,  since  it  is  the  last  battle  I  shall  ever  fight — I  have  no 
hopes  of  seeing  another.'  At  the  third  blow  he  was  be- 
headed. Dermod  placed  Fahir  Connain  as  a  centinel  at  the 
ford,  while  he  carried  the  heads  of  Fiocha  and  Mihon 
Cullig  to  the  Briaraugban. 

Fuin  asked  him,  when  he  arrived  there,  •  What  noise 
was  that  at  the  ford  ?'  *  It  was  the  tumult  of  battle  between 
Fiocha  and  Mihon  Cullig.*  '  How  went  the  fight  between 
them*?'     *  \o\ii  ^oxv  ^s  %\^\vi  ^xA\i^V«*Aftd.'     «  Did  Mihon 
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Fthir  Connun  nd  the  Duiiih  foicet.'  'How  went  the 
ighlV  'He  sepanted  «]1  tfa«ii  beida  from  Iheir  boAiti, 
enctftone.'  '  And  did  you  lee  tb*t  otiego  awaj' tafe  ?*  'I 
■hould  bare  leen  him  if  I  hid  permitted  him.'  '  Is  bii  hoij 
laid  low  and  headiest T'  uid  Fuin.  '  It  ii  lo,'  aniveied 
Dermod.  '  My  datliag  that  you  are,"  laid  Fuin,  ■  it  is  for- 
tunate for  u>  Ibat  you  do  not  ahare  our  bondage,  but  are  K 
liberty  to  defend  and  tare  ui.' 

Connan.  the  Druid  cried  out, '  1  am  hungry.'  '  If  I  go  to 
teefc  food  for  you,'  said  Dermod,  -your  life  will  bs  ii 
danger,  Tor  there  it  nobody  to  defend  the  ford.'  ■  Talce  no 
heed  of  the  yonciaui  Connan,'  laid  Fuin,  'but  watch  Ibe 
ford  and  protect  our  livca.'  'Than,' aayi  Dermod,  ■  t  engage 
10  protect  yourlirei,  until  I  am  reinforced  by  lome  of  the 
Iriah  championa." 
^r-  So  Dermod  went  bad:  to  the  ford  ;  and  had  not  been 
there  long  before  he  wai  joined  by  CuthuUin  and  Cuillhr 
MicRounauD,  two  of  his  companion i  in  arms.  ■  We  will 
lake  your  part,'  said  CuthuUin,  '  Cuilthe  Mio  Rounaun  and 
I.  are  tufficient  to  defend  the  ford,  while  you  go  and  cam 
word  to  our  brethren  at  Beaathen.' 

Dermod  departed  accordingly,  and  called  on  his  way  ii 
Briaraughan.  '  I  am  come  from  the  fotd,'  said  he  to  Puin, 
■  Cuthutlin,  and  a  man  who  never  failed  in  the  hour  of  need, 
hate  arrived  and  taken  my  poH.'  Cunnan  eiclairoed  tbit 
since  their  safety  was  set  well  proTided  for,  Deiniod  mighi 
forth  in  quest  of  food.  So  Dermod  weul  hack  to  the  fnrd, 
and  told  CutbuUin  thai  he  muit  go  and  seek  for  food  foi 
CuDUftn,  to  quiet  him. 

Nov  at  live  foil,  which  the  Danei  whom  they  had  litis 
had  occupied.,  V\ifeie  -mas  *\)'Kiias«  ift  ^™A--,^sji  Dermod 
knew  rtal  Cunnfcv.  -"mXil  i«^»e  -tam,  ■5.  V*  v^  <:«*.•» 
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hlin,  ID  lie  vowed  llist  be  would  go  inlo  ihe  midil  of  (he 
enemy  and  bear  it  nwiy  in  Iriumpli  frum  tlie  moit  mighlf 
ot  them.  Accaidingly,  he  »dtan«ed  to  the  spot  wbeta  M  the 
hiisls  wen  ajEembled,  on  BiiaD-na-iiail,  and  went  up  to  the 
table  that  ne  ipread  witb  provisions,  uid  demanded  tuffi- 
cient  food  for  Ode  man. 

Achio,  who  stood  by  (he  table,  said,  ■  This  is  Deimud, 
and  he  has  slain  Mihon  Cullig,  or  he  would  long  since  have 
leiunied/  '  Enquire  of  him.'  said  Rian  DquI,  ■  whatbet  ha 
has  slain  him.'  Achindid  so;  and  Dermod  replied,  '  It  is 
well  for  (hee  that  thou  wast  not  presenl,  or  thou  wouldst 
have  Ehared  his  fste.'  '  He  is  so.  arrogsnt  knaie,'  laid 
Rian  Doul  '  to  confesa,  in  (he  presence  of  all  these  Hbr- 
riars,  that  he  slew  Mihon  Cullig.'  Dennod  replied,  '  I  did 
soi  hut  I  would  have  rather  had  thiue  head  (hta  his,  oh, 
king  1  and  if  I  camnieoce  the  battle,  i(  will  not  (ftke  me  lung 
to  obtain  it ;  but  I  am  now  in  haste,  and  cannot  stay  long 
to  dispute  with  you.'  And  B'I  saying,  he  took  up  the  table 
with  every  thing  that  was  upon  it,  and  marched  off  with  it. 

When  he  approached  the  ford,  Cuthullin  was  rejoided  al 
seeiug  hioi  return,  and  that  not  empty-handed,  but  with  pro- 
visions enough  for  all  those  who  were  in  prison.  Detaiud 
said,  'I  do  not  wonder  that  you  ate  gltd;  1  am  better 
pleased  tha(  those,  from  whom  I  take,  should  hunger,  than 
chat  those  to  whom  I  take  should  starve.' 

When  he  arrived  at  the  Btiaraughan,  Connan  enquired 
a niiously,  whether  he  had  brought  them  any  refreshment? 
■Ves,-  saidDermod;  '  hut  I  cannot  convey  it  lo  you.'  'You 
must  climb  to  the  lop  of  the  building,'  said  Canaan,  '  and 
then  make  ■  hole  and  let  it  fall  into  my  mouth.'  Dennod 
did  10 ;  and  when  he  tried  to  let  Ae  bnA  Wi\  STOa  'NMi 
moulft,  It  dropped  first  ou  one  siAo  atiA  \.\ienim  v'BH(l<!ti'«,«J 
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Mldom  foil  in  the  right  place.  'Ah!*  laid  Connan,  'if  it 
WM  a  woman  you  were  feeding,  yon  wonld  take  care  to  inp- 
ply  her  better.'  When  Dermod  heard  thit  he  waa  angry, 
and  threw  down  at  much  at  once  at  corered  Oomian'a  month 
and  hit  whole  ftoe. 

'  What  ails  you,  Connan/  said  Fuin,  *  that  you  are  so 
tilent  f  *  Why  thonld  I  lose  my  time  in  taUdng,'  he  re- 
plied, *  until  I  hare  swallowed  what,  hy  great  good  ludc, 
has (Aanoed  to  fUl  into  my  month.'  'Dermod,'  aaid  Fnin, 
'  waste  no  more  time  in  feeding  Connaa,  hut  return  to  the 
fold,  and  oontriTe  some  stratagem  for  our  releuaeu' 

So  Dermod  went  hade,  and  addressed  Cothullin  and 
OoUthe  Hie  Rounaun.  *  Cuthullin,*  said  he,  *  let  us  leave 
Coilthe  to  watch  the  ford,  and  let  us  repair  to  the  Briaa-nS' 
nail,  where  the  forces  are  assembled.'  '  I  wish  for  nothing 
more,'  answered  Cnthullin. 

They  advanced  together,  and  were  not  in  any  terror,  and 
went  to  the  Briaa-na»nail  (the  Itlamd  of  BatOe)  where  all 
the  hosts  were  assembled.  They  went  to  the  Rian  Doul 
and  demanded  combat  to  the  death.  He  enquired  whe- 
ther they  desired  single  combat.  *  Oh,  that  is  too  te4i- 
oua,'  they  exclaimed,  *  send  all  that  you  will,  we  do  not 
fear  for  numbers.' 

And  on  the  first  onset,  there  came  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand,  and  no  scythe  was  ever  seen  to  mow  down  grass 
more  quickly,  than  the  swords  of  Dermod  and  Cuthullin 
mowed  off  the  heads  of  their  enemies. 

When  the  Rian  Doul  saw  that  his  men  were  slain,  he 
sent  a  party  of  five  thousand  by  a  private  way  to  dispatch 
the  pTiaoneia  ^t.  Wie  %i\«x«.M^b.an.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
ford,  Co\\t\ie,  ^\io  %\.oo^  Wet^  Xti  ^^x^^t^  ^^w«s^^  de- 
manded ot  tViem  Vj\l\X>DlW  xVfe^  ^'it^  %wo^.    't>D«^x«^vA.^  \ 


'  (liml  they  were  going  to  «l«y  Fuia  and  Ihe  reil  of  the  pri- 
loaeri  >t  tbe  Briaraugfaan.'  '  Vou  ihall  never  reach  it,'  said 
Coilthe,  '  neither  ihall  you  return  back  again  -,  for  every  one 
of  you  ifaall  fall  beneath  my  fvord.'  Then  a  combat  trote 
between  them,  and  in  Bie  hours  etsry  mwa't  head  wai  fe- 
vered Trom  hia  body. 

By  the  lime  the  battle  at  tbe  fatd  «a*  ended,  Dinned 
and  Cuthullin  bad  completed  their  conqueM,  and  had  ilain 
Ike  Rian  Doul  and  all  his  men.  But  there  were  three 
other  king!  at  Inaha-na-Tullig,  (tht  Iiland  of  the  Flond.) 
who  pracliied  snchantmenli  sad  lorcety. 

When  therefore  Coilthe  had  itain  (bi>  five  thomind  nar- 
rioii,  he  bethought  faim  that  Dermod  and  Cuthullin,  vho 
had  gone  to  attack  Rian  Doul,  might  vsut  aiiiitauce.  So 
leaving  Ihe  ford,  he  went  aTter  Ibem.  Aa  he  appioaohed 
them,  Dermod  exclaimed,  'Coilthe, hare yuu left  yourpoitf 
'  Do  not  reproach  me,'  replied  he,  *  you  have  not  been  more 
buiy  than  I  have.  I  have  slain  with  my  own  good  sword 
live  tboiuaod  men,  and  if  you  need  aasiElaoce,  I  am  not  to 
fatigued  but  I  can  render  it  to  you.'  ■  Vour  aid  would  be 
right  welcome,  if  it  were  wanted,'  laid  Dennod. 

They  [hen  determined  to  go  and  behead  tbe  three  kinga 
ai  Inaha-na-Tutlig.  '  We  are  but  one  for  each,'  iud 
Cuthullin.  'and  I  beseech  let  me  encounter  him  who  ia 
migbtieil.'  So  the)'  weot  lo  Inahi-na-Tullig,  and  ilew  the 
guuda  who  surrounded  the  kings,  and  beheaded  the  ihiee 
kinga,  and  each  took  a  king*!  head  in  his  band. 

When  they  returned,  Fuin  heard  them  coming,  and 
gueising  by  their  ennverastion,  lor  they  were  in  high  sptrita, 
what  good  fortune  had  attended  them,  he  said,  ■  YoM  ue 
heutily  WBlsome,  for  you  indaad,  we  flie  \je A  ctiATve*  "C^^i 
erer  kept  wsfaib  Ovof  the  »»fety  «(  »  in»n.     \  WV^  -,o-i>iV« 
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my  release  in  your  hands.*  Cutbullin  aaid  to  Fuioy  *  Our 
brethren  who  have  been  slain  in  this  affkir  were  as  well  fed 
at  we  were,  and  they  ought  to  hare  fought  as  well  as  we 
have  done.* 

Fuin  reproved  him,  saying,  *They  did  all  they  could; 
they  fought  while  they  lived,  and  should  not  now  be  re- 
proached.' *  Enter  Dermot,*  said  Fuin,  *  bring  in  the  heads, 
and  leave  the  others  to  watch,  lest  any  enemy  should  even 
now  surprise  us.'  *  Do  you  both  enter,'  said  Coilthe ;  *I  will 
df feUA  you.* 

Then  they  went  in,  and  squeesing  the  blood  from 
the  beads,  they  rubbed  a  little  on  the  backs  of  all  those 
who  were  chsrmed  down  to  the  floor,  and  they  all  were 
released  iminediately.  But  when  they  came  to  Coiman, 
there  was  not  a  drop  of  blood  left  with  whidi  to  effect  his 
release.  '  I  was  never  in  peril,'  said  he,  '  but  I  was  sure 
to  be  neglected.' 

On  hearing  this,  Cuthullin  became  angry,  and  taking  him 
by  his  two  hands  he  wrenched  him  from  the  floor,  though  all 
the  skin  of  his  back  stuck  to  the  floor.  So  they  got  a  black 
sheep-skin  and  stuck  it  on  his  back  for  a  plaister ;  and  it 
grew  there  and  produced  wool  every  year,  with  which  he 
used  to  supply  himself  with  stockings. 

At  length  they  all  stood  up  free  :  and  then  the  echo  of 
their  laughter  was  heard  for  the  distance  of  seven  miles, 
so  great  was  their  joy  at  their  deliverance.  Goul  thought 
it  too  much  trouble  to  go  out  at  the  door-way,  so  he  just  put 
his  shoulder  to  the  wall  near  which  he  was  standing,  and 
made  a  free  passage  for  them  all.* 


*  '  The  gigantic  man  put  liis  shoulder  to  the  side  of  the  iron  house 
snd  forced '\\  ou\.''~8ee  Sketch  of  the  Welsh  tale  of  Braa.  in  thhd 
Vol.  ol  Fa\f5  ■Le%ewSL»o\\X«  ViuVEk.  oil VwJ«»A.,^.\afe. 


Wben  Lbey  were  out  in  Ihe  open  ui  tbey  all,  humblf 
imeeliDg  down,  thknked  theii  deliverera.  ConnHa  was  ud- 
willing  la  le&ve  Ihe  place  until  they  had  burnt  the  Briaraug- 
han  to  the  ground ;  when  Ihia  was  done,  be  eiclaimed  with 
a  boBitfnl  tit,  that  this  mattei  wai  now  happily  ended,  and 
lbey  should  hear  no  more  of  thi>  Brianugban. 


D  diysof  y<m.  Cimnic.  un  of  Art,  ralnl  Intud.ind  a  hosplUbla 
■H  ktpl  In  til  hmll ;  init  thereby,  like  nun;  oioilein  priocM.  hU 


pehce 

■  Afl.1  all.  Ihe  mon  obvloui  wliw  IkM  m 

DKui  10  any  pniir*. 

towaiwilboneorhii 

le..  and  lUf  celolfl 

t  >>ni€  nipedteal.  and 

why  no(  Omu.  lun  of  Art  ?     Now.  Fiachai 

h  MuiUlallian,  Kin,  ol 

^^^^^^H 

J 
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Minister,  had  ioim  fot  ptftmrt  laads  oa  Hub  baaln  of  tlM  8«ir,  iririeh 
praMpre  their  credit  for  fertflity  vato  tldt  dmj,  and  go  tadm  tht 
ii  Mae  of  the '  Golden  Vein ;'  oattaeee  pleBtilU  pteiae  Coemae  eaet  kb 
longing  eye.  assnring  himself,  that  wer«  he  oac«  poMaaaed  of  saefc 
measal  lands,  he  should  never  want  a  sirloia  or  baroa  of  beef  to 
grace  his  board.  Go  to  war.  thereftae,  ha  aboald;  bat  witkaL 
Fiachadh  of  Mnnstor  was  potent  and  wise,  aad  ha  vahnad  thoae  faids 
as  the  apple  of  his  eye ;  and  his  merry  men  of  Oraumd  aad  Desmond 
were  as  fond  of  lighting  as  thehr  desoendante  are  at  thia  very  day. 

'  In  this  dUBcnltyCormac  resorted  for  advice  to  a  Droid.  who  was  a 
Caledonian ;  for  even  in  those  early  days  the  Scotch  Uoked  altw 
foreign  travel,  and  were  everywhere  at  hand  to  give  advice  to  thoss 
who  could  pay  for  it;  aad  he  being  an  enchanter  aad  depoaltory  of 
old  prophecies,  told  the  King  that  in  one  of  those  rivera  that  ma 
under  ground  in  the  west^  land  now  called  Mayo,  aad  aot  Ihr  from 
that  lofty  mountain,  now  named  Croagh  Patrick,  there  was  a  salmon, 
which  if  caught  and  eaten,  would  communicate  such  wisdom,  prow- 
ess, and  ,  good  fortune  to  the  eater,  that  from  that  day  forth,  fiune 
and  prosperity  would  attend  him  in  all  his  wars.    You  may  be  sure 
Cormac  lost  no  time  in  setting  out  on  his  fishing  excursioa  into  Con- 
naught,  and  attending  to  the  directions  of  his  adviser ;  he  came  to 
the  banks  of  a  river  that  rises  in  the  mountain  chain  snrrouading  the 
reek  of  Croagh  Patrick,  and  pursuing  the  river's  course  through  a 
fertile  valley,  he  at  length  came  to  where  the  turbulent  stream  falls 
into  a  fearful  cavern,  and  is  lost  to  be  seen  no  more  ;  and  whether  it 
seeks  by  some  unknown  passage  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  or  whether  it 
plunges  into  the  earth's  abyss  and  goes  to  cool  the  raging  of  ite  cen- 
tral fires,  was  never  yet  ascertained ;   but  close  to  the  Jaws  of  this 
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engulphing  caveni,  there  is  «  dark,  deep  pool,  where  the  stretm,  as 
if  in  terror,  whirls  about  in  rapid  eddies,  and  here  amidst  multitudes 
of  fish  it  was  supposed  the  salmon  of  fenoioled^e  spent  its  days.  On 
the  banks  of  this  pool.  Cormac.and  his  Caledonian  adviser  sat  day 
after  day  ;  and  complain  they  could  not  of  want  of  sport,  for  many  a 
fine  fish  they  caught  and  broiled  on  the  live  coals  which  they  kept 
for  their  accommodation  on  the  bank ;  but  still  Connac  became  not  a 
whit  the  wiser  ;  and  after  feeding  on  salmon,  firm  and  curdy  enough 
to  satisfy  the  '  gout '  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  he  at  length 
grew  so  tired  offish,  it  palled  so  much  upon  his  appetite,  that  the 
Milesian  monarch  began  to  sigh  after  the  fet  mutton  that  the  broad 
pastures  of  Tara  supplied. 

'  At  length  the  fish  were  caught,  with  such  rapidity,  that  if  he  got 
thereby  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  he  could  not  be  brought  to  taste  of 
every  one  taken  in  this  populous  pool.  And  now  he  and  his  adviser 
presumed  to  make  selections :  and  applying  the  arbitrary  principles 
of  physiognomy  to  fish,  ventured  to  throw  back  some  into  the 
stream,  while  others,  as  more  plump  and  well  fisvoured.  were 
elected  to  the  honour  of  being  broiled ;  and  here  methinks  the  dis. 
cretion  of  the  King  and  his  Druid  was  not  evinced :  for  many  a  time 
and  oft,  ugly  heads  contain  capacious  brains,  and  sleek  skins  fail  to 
enclose  shining  intellects ;  so  it  proved  here,  for  one  evening  a  little 
Ash  was  taken— a  poor,  long,  lank,  spent  thing,  with  a  hooked  snout, 
just  such  another  as  a  poacher  spears  by  the  light  of  a  blazing  wisp 
of  potato-stalks,  on  a  dark  night  in  October.  Now,  who  would  sup- 
pose that  any  one  who  had  his  pick  and  choice  would  think  of  feed- 
ing en  a  spent  salmon.  So  this  good-for-nothing  fish  was  thrown  on 
the  bank,  leaving  It   to  its  own  fancy  to  bounce  and   wriggle 
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hM  lost  his  hMring.  Anotlier  stoat  toldiar  beiog  on  tiM 
s«B«  post,  rasolTod  to  speak  witli  it.  It  appeared  to  him 
like  a  black  man  with  fiery  eyes«  griimiiig  in  hit  Dace.  He 
strore  to  run  away,  but  it  threw  him  down  thrice  in  twenty 
yards.  He  was  taken  up  by  another  oentinel  and  one  of  the 
smiths  belonging  to  the  fort,  who  heard  the  noise.  He 
continued  speechless  twenty  four  hours,  lost  his  hearingt  >* 
lame  on  one  side,  and  walks  on  crutches.* 

I  doubt  but  your  lordship  will  smile  at  this  relation,  as 
most  of  us  did ;  yet  they  shew  you  tiie  rerj  eentry4Miz 
where  the  soldier  stood.  We  could  not  gather  any  tether 
particulars  of  this  terrible  spirit ;  so  we  suppose  he  has  been 
quiet  ever  since. 

Printed  in  *  A  Tour  ihrough  Ireland,  in  tevereU  eniertaining 
letters,  ^c,  by  two  English  Genilemen.* — London,  1748. 

NoTs.— Eztentive  m  the  Irith  fiiiry  nomendatore  already  is.  we 
have  the  aathority  of  an  Irish  M8.  comnnuiicated  to  ns  by  Um. 
Cropton  Crokbv.  for  adding  another  name  iPuwraJ  to  it.  Whether 
the  Duvra  is  the  same  as  the  DullaJum,  may  admit  of  some  diaevasioB, 
as  no  decidedly  satlsfiMstory  explanation  of  the  latter  has  been  given. 
Duvra  however,  when  written  with  its  superfluous  letters  to  the  English 
reader,  Dubhradh,  the  Irish  scholar  will  recognise  as  the  commoa 
expression  for  an  eclipse,  or  darlc  shade— See  O'Rsillt's  JDte.  It  is 
compounded  of  Dubh — ^blaclc,  and  rod  or  rod,  a  shot,  a  cast,  a  throw : 
and  is  the  name  given  to  the  apparition  at  Kinsale.  which  so  closely 
resembles  the  Manks  Mauihe  Dooff—See  Waldron,  and  Sm  Waltib 
Scott's  notes  to  the  last  and  standard  edition  of '  Peeeril  of  ihe  Peak: 

VAUBT'a  «.\.\Aud«atvoodle.isno  doubt  well-known  to  all  our  readers. 
Not  80  ^eTYn.v^l\i«  c«B&a«  ^vniWvt  q\^«v««l\^^  WosvsKvv^Qf  whom 


y  0/  Ma^o— Eii([luhed  In,  Diviai,  16 
Ihc  BeUuia.  mSp>iiJ>h  splill  or  Ihli 


15.— LEGEND  OF  THE  BUILDING  OP   ARDHORE 
RODND  TOWER,  BY  SAINT  DECLAN. 

The  round  Taweri  of  Ireluiil  ate  uniterB&lly  regarded, 
by  the  peusntry,  u  the  produce  of  Bupernaturil  ogeac)'. 
*  As  suU  as  the  hilli.  youi  bonour,  and  troth  bd'  Ibey  lay 
it  was  all  built  in  a  nigbl,'— ii  the  geoenl  reply  to  any 
question  about  them  ;  a  saint  at  a  devil,  a  faiiy  or  a  giant. 
are  aliemaiely  the  conilruclori,  and  (ha  period  of  the  work 
never  exceed!  one  night.  Lalocnaye,  in  bit  '  Pnmnade 
d'un  Fraaqmi  dayu  Plrelande,'  already  quoted  by  ui,  speak- 
ing of  that  at  Cloyne,  remarbs — '  si  c'eii  le  diable  qui  1'  ■ 
bfttie  le  dikbls  est  ua  boa  mifon.'  The  visitor  of  Ardmore 
trill  hear  abundance  of  talei,  in  irhich  the  Patron  Saini, 
Declan,  appeui  ai  the  ■  Huiiitei  <A  UkacXw?' 
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The  limb  of  a  eroii  which  sunnounted  this  tower,  fre- 
quently seen  by  our  informuit  in  the  years  1804  and  1805, 
wss  said,  by  the  country  people,  to  be  the  thigh-bone  of  an 
old  woman  who  came  out  one  night  and  interrupted  Saint 
Declan,  when  be  was  building  thii  tower. 

'  Yea,  then/  layi  ihe,  *  Saint  Declan,  will  you  built  it  ap 
to  the  Mcy  f 

'  You  ouid  wretch,'  says  he,  turning  to  her,  *  I'll  build 
it  no  higher,  and  you'll  be  sony  for  aatimg  me.' 

In  a  moment  the  conical  top  was  finished;  and,  seising 
the  old  woman  by  the  leg,  the  holy  Saint  whisked  her  high 
into  the  air  :  she  descended  and  remained  on  the  top  of  the 
tower;  and  piece  by  piece  fell,  and  bone  after  bone,  as  the 
integuments  perished,  until  this  one  alone  remained. 


NoTS. — In  a  Tract,  on  the  Iri^  PiUar  Tower,  by  Colonsl  ob 
MoNTMonnMCT  MoRRsa,  this  fragment  of  a  croas  is  said  to  !»▼•  bees 
brought  down  by  repeated  diseharges  of  musket  balls ;  and  the  Celo- 
nel  adds,  he  was  informed  on  the  spot,  by  persons  who  aaw  it.  that  it 
resembled  a  shoe,  or  monk's  sandal. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


'  Thank*  ti>  the  pioui  cue  of  thi  Inquiailiun,'  fB]ri  • 
diKioguiihed  vnilti  in  the  QHarterly  Eemea,  'there  ure 
but  few  memoriali  of  the  popular  mythology  of  the  Spa- 
niards; it  therefore  becumca  tntereating  to  collect  ill  im- 
|>erfect  reitigea.'  To  fulfil,  aa  tar  aa  in  ua  liei,  (hit 
inlereBting  duty,  ii  one  part  of  the  luk  which  we  hue 
propuBed  to  ouriekei  in  the  rotlDwing  pagei ;  another,  and 
not  lets  important  one,  being  lo  gather  together  )uch 
legendary  lalei  of  Spiiiiili  origin,  aa  now  lie  icaltered  and 
far  ap*rt ;  aiul  the  laat,  to  eihibil  lo  our  readera  apecimena 
uF  Spain')  world-renowned  Romancea, 

The  lail  portion  of  our  lelf-impoied  duly  ii  by  far  ilie 
cfatie&t.  tot  the  materitli  for  iti  eiecutioD  are  abundant ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  papular  talei  of  Spain  have 
neicr  yet  been  collected ;  aa  feeling  of  palriotiim  hac  in- 
fluenced the  literati  of  thai  country  id  ftiour  of  tbeie 
curloua  relici  of  het  olden  timea ;  no  abue  of  thai  ittetition 
which  the  learned  and  the  tasteful  baie  Iniahed  lo  ua- 
vparini;ly  upon  her  balladi,  hai  been  beatowed  upau  Ihoie 
kindred  emanationa  of  the  National  Maao^hcr  legendary 


Prom  Ihia  cii 
■UBied  that  the  populi 


t  muil  not,  hovcrer,  be  ai. 
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country  are  insignificant,  either  in  number  or  importance* 
Cervantes  speaki  of  the  '  old  wives'  tales,  such  as  those  of 
the  Hone  without  a  Ehad,  and  the  Rod  of  Virtue,  with 
which  they  were  wont  to  entertain  themselves  by  the  fire- 
side during  the  long  nights  of  winter;'  *  and  Calderon 
has  introduced  a  fragment  of  a  Tale  o/^e  Giani§  into  one 
of  his  plays. 

Here,  then,  is  sufficient  proof  that  aucli  legends  were 
commonly  related  in  by-gone  days.  Our  ignorance  of  their 
existence,  therefore,  at  the  present  time,  must  not  be  con- 
sidered a  proof  of  their  non-existence;  while  the  distinctife 
features  of  the  Spanish  character  are  too  strongly  marked, 
and  too  deeply  tinted  with  the  glowing  bues  of  Romance, 
not  to  be  so  vividly  reflected  in  these  emanations  from  the 
national  mind,  as  to  render  them  deeply  interesting. 

Such,  at  least,  is  our  belief  upon  the  subject ;  and  upoo 
our  conviction  that  such  belief  is  well  founded  we  hate 
ventured  to  lay  before  our  readers  this  first  part  of  '  The 
Lays  and  Legends  of  Spain  ^'  hoping  and  belieTing 
that  through  our  own  exertions,  and  the  kind  assistance  of 
our  friends,  they  will  form  by  no  means  the  least  curious 
portion  of  the  series  to  which  they  belong. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  were  we  now  to  remain  silent 
upon  the  subject  of  those  ballads  which  form  so  important 
and  valuable  a  portion  of  the  early  literature  of  Spain, 
and  which  have  never  ceased  to  retain  a  strong  hold  upon 
the  afifectionsof  all  classes  of  hearers  and  readers,  from  the 


•  •  Cuentoi  de  vi^at.  como  aquellos  del  Cavallo  tin  eabeqa.  j  <*' 
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time   when  Ihey  were  first  compoied  up  to  the   present 

FortunUely,  for  their  tdmiren,  ■  hetter  lot  HwailGil 
these  ehoaea  offspiitigs  of  Ihe  Siiaaiih  Muss,  than  has 
attCDiied  the  aalioniil  ballmdi  of  toy  other  country.  By 
great  good  fortuue,  the  first  colleotion  of  them  naa  eom- 
mitted  to  the  preis  in  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  at  leist,  the  invaluable  Antwerp  Edition  of  the 
'  Candontro  de  Jtomancet*  of  \555,*  U  probably  only  a 
reprint  of  a,  collection  which  had  previoualj  been  formed  in 
Spain,  since  it  is  expressly  annaonced  as  enlarged  and 
corrected. 

The  judicious  editor,  by  whom  it  was  formed,  sought 
not  to  lay  before  his  readers  a  selection  from  the  cultivated 
and  artificial  poetry  of  his  day,  but  rather  to  present  them 
with  a  genuine,  and  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  a  perfect  collection 
of  Ihe  ballad  poetry  of  the  people.  He  eipreiily  announces, 
that  there  may  be  wanting  in  his  work  some  of  the  old 
romances,  which  were  either  unknown  to  him,  or  t«o 
imperfect  to  be  used.     Neither  does  he  ailempl  to  deny 

found;  but  this  be  attributes  to  the  copies  which  he  had 
procured,  and  the  imperfect  memories  of  those  who  had 
recited  ihem  to  him;  hut  at  the  same  lime,  he  declares 
that  he  has  used  every  exertion  to  publiah  them  with 
as  few  faults  as  possible,  and  that  the  combining,  c 
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and  joining  together  detached  portumi  of  some  of  then, 
was  a  work  of  no  slight  labour.* 

The  ballads  themaeWea  in  the  fonn  in  which  HhtfVK 
now  preserved,  can  probably  boast  of  but  little  greater  ae- 
tiquity  than  the  date  of  fheir  being  collected — ^nsinely,  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  eentnry.  That  it  to  eay,  diey 
are  probably  versions  of  that  period,  modemiaed  iron 
others  of  much  older  date.  Many  of  them,  doabtless,  owe 
their  origin  to  the  very  moment  when  the  erenta  which 
they  celebrate  took  place— but  gradually  changing  with  die 
times,  as  more  polished  tastes  prevailed,  hare  without 
losing  either  their  spirit  or  originality,  come  down  to  ns 
representing  with  equal  truth,  but  with  the  harmony  which 
time  gives  to  the  dioicest  tints  of  the  painter,  auch  gloving 
pictures  of  the  olden  time  and  its  chivalrona  uaaget,  that 
at  the  sight  of  them,  *  our  hearts'  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
said,  *  are  moved  more  than  with  a  trampet.*  f 


*  The  following  is  the  passage  in  his  preface  ta  which  we  have 
alluded,  and  which  our  readers  will  perhaps  thank  us  for  extracting 
at  length : — 

'  Puede  ser  q  ue  fatten  aqui  algunos  (aunqne  m«y  pocos)  de  lo* 
Romances  viejos,  los  quales  yo  no  puse  o  porque  no  han  venido  a 
mi  noticia.  o  porque  no  los  halle  tan  cumptidoa  y  perfecto  como 
qnisiera.  y  no  niego  que  en  los  aqui  van  impressoa aura alguna  fidta. 
pero  esto  se  deve  imputar  a  los  exemplares,  de  adonde  los  aaqne, 
que  estavan  muy  corruptos,  y  a  la  flaqueza  de  la  memoria  de  algv- 
nos,  que  me  los  dictaron,  que  ne  se  podian  acordar  deilos  perfects- 
mente.  lo  hize  toda  diligencia  porque  uviesse  las  menos  &Itar. 
que  fuessa  possible,  y  no  me  ha  sido  poco  trabi^o  juntar  los  y 
enmendar  y  anadir  algunos,  que  estavan  imperfectos.' 

t  This  very  ballad,  which  called  forth  this  well  known  eulogium 
from  the  gallant  Stdnby,  namely,  Chevy  Cha$«,  will  serve  as  an  ad- 


or  course  when  KG  speak  of  the  Spaniih  ballad*  being 
cnmposed  ■[  (he  time,  ar  ihortly  aftei  the  erenta  which 
ihey  telue  lo  were  eoacled,  we  refer  only  to  that  clau  of 
Ihem  whicharekitairnai  the  Bomayscei  Hitlitnci)t,o£  which 
the  etplniti  nf  Bernardo  del  Cirpio,  ofPenian  Gooialei,  of 
Ihp  Cid  Rodrign,*  and  of  many  other  chancteia  who  have 
Bgured  iti  the  pages  of  Spanith  history,  form  the  (hems. 

With  regard  to  (he  Romancei  CaiaUeteici/i,  which  oele- 
bralB  pot  only  the  chivalrous  achievement!  of  Charlemagne 
and  his  Paladins,  of  Arthur  and  the  worthies  of  the  Round 
Table,  hut  al90nrDuraiid>tle,  of  Gayferos,  andofBtavonel, 
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we  should  be  indined  to  •ttribute  to  such  of  them  at  are 
of  Spanish  origin,  an  age  coeval  with  those  in  whidi  tke 
bold  deeds  of  Spain's  histoiieal  characters  were  married  to 
immortal  verse — and  at  the  same  period,  probably  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  fabulous  heroes  of  Arthur's  Court,  and  of 
the  twelve  peers  of  France,  were  naturalised  upon  the  soil 
of  Spain. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  Spanish  ballads  which  de- 
mand especial  notice  at  our  hands,  the  more  particularly 
that  they  have  ever  been  looked  upon  by  the  Spaniards 
themselves,  as  among  the  best  portions  of  their  literature. 
We  allude  to  the  Moorish  romances— of  which  Quintans 
says  {Poesiat  Seleetat  Outdlantu  61.  p.  88  w— and  we  are 
indebted  to  an  able  article  on  this  subject,  in  vol.  4  of  the 
Foreign  Qnarterly  Baview,  for  the  quotation ;)  *  The  Moor- 
ish romances,  especially,  are  written  with  a  yigour  and 
sweetness  of  style  that  absolutely  enchant  us.  Those  cus- 
toms in  which  valour  and  love  were  so  agreeably  united, 
those  Moors  at  once  so  singular  and  devoted,  that  country 
at  once  so  beautiful  and  delighful,  those  names  at  once  so 
sonorous  and  melodious,  all  contribute  to  give  both  novelty 
and  poetic  splendour  to  the  compositions  in  which  they  are 
found.  In  process  of  time,  however,  poets  became  tired  of 
investing  gallantry  in  a  Moorish  habit,  and  they  adopted 
the  pastoral.  Then  to  defiances,  cavalcades,  and  devices, 
succeeded  the  fields,  streams,  flowers,  and  characters  cut 
on  the  bark  of  trees  ;  and  what  by  this  change  was  lost  in 
force,  was  gained  in  sweetness  and  simplicity.' 

If  the  Romances  Moriscos  had  not  better  deserved  the 
eulogium  here  passed^ upon  them,  than  these  participators  in 
it,  the  Pcutoralet,  which  are  by  no  means  in  unison  with 
our  ant\-«Tcad\%iTv  tvcA\q>xv%^  ihe^  woiUd  never  have   been 
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selected  as  objects  of  praise  by  Dr.  Southey,  who,  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  majority  of  Spanish  scholars,  holds  the 
ballads  of  Spain,  generally  speaking,  in  very  slight  estima- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Guerrat  Civiles  de 
Granada. 

But  as  many  of  our  readers  are,  no  doubt,  by  this  time 
perfectly  tired  of  our  lucubrations  upon  Spanish  romances, 
we  will  bring  this  introduction  to  a  close,  by  referring  such 
as  are  not  so,  for  further  particulars,  to  the  respective  works 
which  Southey,  Lockhart,  and  Bowring  have  dedicated  to 
these  interesting  portions  of  Spanish  literature. 


LAYS  AND  LEGENDS. 
Stain. 


It  was  but  1  short  hour  before  nnon  when  the  Dean  nf 
SinliBgo  alighted  from  hii  mule  lit  the  door  :•(  Dun  Ulan, 
(he  celebrated  magician  of  Toledo.  The  home,  according 
(n  old  tradition,  stood  on  the  brink  <>f  tlie  perpendicalmr 
rock,  which  now  crowned  with  the  AlcaJar,  rises  to  a  fear- 
Ful  height  over  the  Togui.  A  maid  of  Moorish  btood  led 
thi^  Dean  to  ■  retired  apartment,  where  Don  Ulan  was 
reading.  The  nitutsl  politeness  of  a  Caslilian  had  rather 
been  improTod  than  impaired  by  the  studies  of  the  Toledan 
sage,  who  eihibited  nothing  either  in  his  dress  or  person 
thai  might  induce  a  suspicion  of  hia  dealing  with  the  mjS' 
lerious  powern  of  darkness.  '  I  heartily  greet  your  rever* 
ence,'  laid  Don  Ulan  to  (he  Dcaa,  'and  feel  highly 
honoured  by  this  viiit.     Whatever  be  the  object  nf  it,  let 

at  home  in  thie  house.     I  hear  my  housekeeper  making 
I    tMdy  tbe  noonday  meal.     That  maid,  Sir,  will  shew  you 

r-'>niaa  It.  wehellev*.  Iheiatna  ■>  Nillm,  IheSpsnnh  name  tar 
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the  room  which  htt  been  prepared  for  you ;  and  when  you 
have  brushed  off  the  dust  of  the  journey,  you  shall  find  t 
canonical  capon  steaming  hot  upon  the  board.' 

The  dinner,  which  soon  followed,  was  just  what  a  pua- 
pered  Spanish  canon  would  wish  it— -abundant,  nutritive, 
and  delicate.— *  No,  no,'  said  Don  Dlan,  when  the  soip 
and  a  bumper  of  Tinto  had  recruited  the  Dean's  spirits, 
and  he  saw  him  making  an  attempt  to  break  the  obje^o^ 
his  Tisit,  *  no  business,  please  your  Rererence,  while  it 
dinner.  Let  us  enjoy  our  meal  at  present;  and  when  ve 
have  discussed  the  OUa,  the^capon,  and  a  bottle  of  Tepa, 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  turn  to  the  cares  of  life.' 

The  ecclesiastic's  full  face  had  nerer  beamed  with  mat 
glee  at  the  collation  on  Christmas  eve,  when,  by  the  ii* 
dttlgence  of  the  church,  the  fast  is  broken  at  sunset,  in- 
stead of  continuing  through  the  night,  than  it  did  no* 
under  the  influence  of  Don  Illan's  good  humour  td 
heart-cheering  wine.  Still  it  was  erident  that  some  t^ 
ment  and  ungovernable  wish  had  taken  possession  of  ^ 
mind,  breaking  out  now  and  then  in  some  hurried  motion. 
some  gulping  up  of  a  full  glass  of  wine  without  stopping 
to  relish  the  flavour,  and  fifty  other  symptoms  of  abteiK< 
and  impatience,  which  at  such  a  distance  from  the  cai^^ 
dral  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  afternoon  bell.  Tkf 
time  came  at  length  of  rising  from  table,  and  in  spite  i^ 
Don  Illan's  pressing  request  to  have  another  bottle,  tk 
Dean,  with  a  certain  dignity  of  manner,  led  his  go^' 
natured  host  to  the  recess  of  an  oriel  window,  lookiDg  ^V^ 
the  river. — *  Allow  me,  dear  Don  Ulan,'  he  said,  '  ^ 
open  my  heart  to  you  ;  for  even  your  hospitality  mast  is^ 
to  Tnsk.«  me  completely  happy  till  I  have  obtained  the  bo^ 

\»>\\c\v\  caxcv^  \.o  ^^.   Wxknrw  'C«>»^.t^s^^(s^^xi  ever  possesw' 
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^reiler  power  than  you  ovet  the  invisible  (genii  of  the 
universe.  I  die  to  become  mi  ndept  in  IhU  wonderful 
science,  und  if  you  will  receive  me  for  your  pupil,  there  ia 
nothing  I  should  Ihink  of  lulScieat  worth  to  repay  yoor 
friendship.'  '  Good  Sir,'  replied  Don  Ulan,  ■  I  should 
be  eilremely  loth  to  offend  you ;  but  permit  Die  to  Hy, 
thil  in  spite  of  the  knowledge  of  nuiei  t,ai  effecti  which 
I  bive  acquired,  bII  that  my  eiperience  teaches  me  of  the 
heart  of  man  i«  not  only  vague  and  indistinct,  but  for  the 
tnosi  part  unfavourable.  I  only  guess ;  I  cannot  read  their 
thoughts,  nor  pry  iulo  the  recesses  of  Ibeir  miadt.     As  for 


■eir,  1  m 


eyou  a 


Eiing  a 


I  and  lil 


lain  the  first  dignities  of  the  church.  Bnt  whether,  when 
you  God  yourself  in  places  of  high  honour  and  patronage, 
ynu  will  remember  Ihe  humble  personage  of  whom  you 

sible  for  me  to    ascertain.'—'  Nay,  nay,'  eiclaimed  the 

Dean.  ■  but    I  know  myself,  if  gou  do  not,  Don    Ulan.— 

Generiisiiy  and  friendship   (since  you  force  me   to  speak 

in  my  own  praise)  have  been  the  delight  of  my  soul  even 

from  childhood.     Doubt  not,  my  dear  friend,  (for  by  that 

nanie  I  wish  you  would  allow  me  to  call  you,)  doubt  not. 

from  th»  moment,  to  command   my  aervices.     Whatever 

interest  I  may  possess,  it  will  be  my  highest  gratification 

to  see  it  redound  in  favour  of  you  and  yours.'     •  My  hearty 

thanks  for  all,  wottby  Sir,'   said  Don  Ulan.     '  But  let  us 

now   proceed  to   busiaesa:  (he   sun  is    set,  and,  if  yuu 

please,  we  will  retire  to  my  pritate  study.' 

I  Lights  beiDg  called   for,  Don   Ulan  led  the  way  to  the 

I        lower  part  of  the  house  ;  and  dismissing  the  Moorith  maid 

I        near  a  small  door,  of  which  he  held  the  key  in  his  hand, 

^       desired  hetlo  get  two  partridgea  (oi  iii^ijci.Vav ws>.  v» 
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him  the  Deanery,  which  is  vacuit  by  your  promotioii.* 
^-*  My  worthy  friend,  Don  DUm,'  replied  the  Aidibisliop 
elect, '  my  obligations  to  you  I  cam  never  sufficiently  repay. 
You  have  heard  my  character;  I  hold  a  firiend  as  anotker 
self.  But  why  would  you  take  the  lad  away  from  his 
studies  ?  An  Archbishop  of  Santiago  cannot  want  praler- 
ment  at  anytime.  Follow  me  to  my  dioceae  :  I  will  not 
for  all  the  mitres  in  Christendom  forego  the  benefit  of  your 
instruction.  The  deanery,  to  tell  the  truth,  must  be  gires 
to  my  uncle,  my  father's  own  brother,  who  has  had  bat  a 
small  living  for  many  years ;  he  is  ranch  liked  in  Santiago, 
and  I  should  lose  my  character  if,  to  place  such  a  young 
man  as  your  son  at  the  head  of  the  Chapter,  I  neglected  sb 
exemplary  priest,  so  nearly  related  to  me.'*—*  Just  as  yoa 
please,  my  Lord,'  said  Don  Ulan ;  and  b^an  to  prepare 
for  the  journey. 

The  acclamations  which  greeted  the  new  Archbishop  on 
his  arrival  at  the  capital  of  Gallicia  were,  not  long  after, 
succeeded  by  an  universal  regret  at  his  translation  to  the 
see  of  the  recently  conquered  town  of  Seville.  '  I  will  not 
leave  you  behind,'  said  the  Archbishop  to  Don  Illan, 
who,  with  more  timidity  than  he  shewed  at  Toledo,  ap- 
proached to  kiss  the  sacred  ring  in  the  Archbishop's  right 
hand,  and  to  offer  his  humble  congratulations,  '  but  do 
not  fret  about  your  son :  he  is  too  young.  I  have  my 
mother's  relations  to  provide  for  ;  but  Seville  is  a  rich  see ; 
the  blessed  King  Ferdinand,  who  rescued  it  from  the 
Moors,  endowed  its  church  so  as  to  make  it  rival  the  first 
cathedrals  in  Christendom.  Do  but  follow  me,  and  all  will 
be  well  in  the  end.'  Don  Illan  bowed  with  a  suppressed 
sigh,  and  was  soon  after  on  the  banks  of  the  Gnadalquivir, 
in  the  suite  oi  iVe  xve^  KxOtWviWs^. 
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Seircel)'  h«d  Don  Illim"*  pupil  been  mt  Setille  one 
yew,  when  lii>  far  Bitended  funs  moved  the  Popo  to  isnd 
him  ■  ordinml'i  bit,  deliring  hit  presence  aX  the  Coort  ot 
Rtmie.  The  oroird  of  Tiaitori  that  cime  to  congrittulUe 
tbe  prelate,  kept  Don  Llsn  miy  for  many  dtyi.  He  at 
length  obtuoed  ■  private  audience,  and.  nith  tears  in  hia 
eyei,  entreated  hia  Emjnenco  not  to  oblige  him  lo  quit 
Spain,  '  I  am  groniog  old,  iny  Lord,'  he  said :  '  I  quitted 
my  home  at  Toledo  only  for  your  take,  and  in  hopei  of 
laiiing  my  eon  to  aoioe  place  of  hoaour  and  emolument  in 
the  church;  I  even  gave  up  my  favourite  itudiei,  ojiceptaa 
far  ai  they  were  of  lerrice  lo  your  Eminence.  My  son — ' 
'  No  more  (if  thu,  if  you  pleais,  Don  Ulan,'  interrupted 
the  Cirdinal.  'Follow  me,  you  muil  i  vho  can  tell  what 
may  happen  ia  Rome  1  The  Pope  is  old.  you  Iinow.  But 
do  nut  teue  am  about  prefunDoati  A  public  man  hai 
dutiei  of  a  descriptioa  which  tboie  in  (ho  lower  ranks  of 

under  obligationi  to  you,  and  feel  quite  diipoied  lo  rentd 
youi  serricos ;  jet  1  must  not  have  my  creditors  knocking 
eveiy  day  at  my  door  :  you  understand,  Don  Illan.      In   ■ 

Wilh  such  a  strong  tide  o(  good  fortune  aa  had  hitherto 
buoyed  up  Don  lllau's  pupil,  the  reader  cannot  be  aui- 
prised  to  find  him,  in  a  abort  time,  wearing  the  papal 
crowD.  He  was  now  arrived  at  the  higheat  place  of  honour 
on  earth  ;  but  in  Ihe  buitle  a(  the  election  and  subsequent 
coronation,  (he  man  to  whoso  wonderful  science  be  owed 
this  rapid  aicent,  had  completely  slipped  off  his  memory. 
Fatigued  with  the  eihihition  orhimielflhraugh'lhe  aUeBia 
of  Rome,  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  make  in  a  solemn 
procetiiOD,  the  new  Pope  lat  alone  in  one  of  the  chamheTi. 
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ofttMYatkui.    It  WM  iB«ly  m  the  night.     Bytliel^of 
two  wtK  tftpert  w&idi  aearaiy  iUumhiatcd  the  futhtttt  ttid 
of  the  snnd  iaIoob,  hii  HoliaMt'wiU  •tejoyimf  tliit  revterie 
of  miied  pun  uid  plMioro  whleh  foUowt  tht»  eoiii|doto  ti- 
taiament  of  ardont  wisbM,  whon  Don  'Ulan  adrtneed  in 
▼Uible  peituriMtioii,  coikieioas  of  the  iatrusiiMi  on  whidi  he 
▼entnied.    'Holy  Father f*   etdaiaied  the  6)d  i^ali^  and 
cast  himaelf  at  hia  papira  feet :  '  Holy  Faihet^  in  pity  to 
theae  grey  haira  do  not  conaign  an  otd  aenraht— might  I 
not  aay  an  old  IHendf— to  ntter  neglect  and  fdrgetfiilnefls. 
My  aoli— '    *Bf  Saint  Ptoter!'  ejacnlated  hiaHolineas, 
riaing  frbm  the  chair,  *  your  fnsolence  shiiU  be  dieckedr- 
Fmi  my  friend :  A  magician  the  friend  of  Hemven^a  Tice- 
gerent !•— Away,  wretched  man!    When  I  pretended  to 
learn  of  thee,  it  was  only  to  sonnd  the  abyaa  of  crSitae  into 
which  thon  badst  plunged;  I  did  it  with  a  yiew  of  bringing 
thee  to  oondign  punifthment.    Yet,  in  comifAssion  to  thy 
age,  I  will  not  make  an  example  of  thee,  prorided  thoa 
avoidest  my  eyes.    Hide  thy  crime  and  shame  where  thou 
canst.    This  moment  thou  must  quit  the  palace,  or  the 
neit  closes  the  gates  of  the  Inquisition  upon  thee.' 

Trembling,  and  his  wrinkled  face  bedewed  with  tears, 
Don  Ulan  begged  to  be  allowed  but  one  word  more.  *  I 
am  very  poor,  Holy  Father,*  said  he  :  *  trusting  in  your  pa- 
tronage I  relinquished  my  all,  and  have  not  left  wherewith 
to  pay  my  journey/—*  Away,  I  say,*  answered  the  Pope ; 
*  if  my  excessive  bounty  has  made  you  neglect  your  patri- 
mony, I  will  no  further  encourage  your  waste  and  impru- 
dence. Poverty  is  but  a  slight  punishment  for  your 
crimes.* — *  But,  Father,*  rejoined  l!>on  III  an,  •  my  wants 
are  instant  •,  I  am  hungry :  give  me  but  a  trifle  to  procure 
a  suppei  lo-ii\\^X.   To-mwto^  \  ^''i^  \s«^  wy  way  out  of 
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Rome.'—'  HmTflD  forbid,'  laid  the  Pope,  ■  tbM  I  should 
be  guillf  of  feeding  the  »lly  of  the  Prtnoe  of  Dwlcnesi. — 
Avay,  iwiy  from  my  pretence,  or  I  instastl)!  call  tnr  IhE 
guard.'  '  Well  thfD,'  replied  Don  IlUn,  rising  from  Ihe 
ground,  and  looliiag  on  the  Pope  with  a  boldnesi  which 
began  lo  throw  hia  HolineiB  into  a  paroiysm  of  rage,  ■  if 
I  am  Id  Btarre  at  Rome,  T  had  better  return  to  the  supper 
which  I  ordered  at  Taledo,'  Thus  laying,  hs  rang  a  goirt 
bell  which  itood  on  a  table  next  the  Pope. 

The  door  opened  vilbout  delay,  and  the  Uourish  servant 
came  in.  The  Pope  looked  round,  aiid  found  himself  in 
the  iubterraneoua  study  under  the  Tagui.  ■  Oeaiie  the 
cook,'  said  Don  Ulan  to  tbe  maid,  '  to  put  but  one  par- 
tridge (0  roust  i  for  I  nil!  not  throw  anay  the  other  on  the 
Dean  of  Santiago.' 


IS  miomip'nra,  ■  very  taie  boO)t     BLincnlT't  Apa- 


riHTi  Don  Jvik  Umuii,  ai  «'ly  al  the  b*t^<AM>iu1 
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fcvrtoMth  fntury,  and  coailsts  of  ft  eoUection  of  ihort  apologves, 
ftirtj-Bine  fn  namber,  fatondtd  to  fllostrate  MiDe  moni  or  political 
propotitioBs.  Of  tome  of  the  talM  the  iBcideats  are  by  no  nmuu 
ttrikisf .  bat  the  one  which  we  have  Jutt  printed,  and  two  or  three 
othen  which  will  be  inserted  hereafter,  poasMs  conafderable  is* 
terttt  combined,  with  no  small  talent  and  ingennity. 


8.— PETER  DE  CABINA. 

There  is  in  Catalonia,  in  the  bishopric  of  Gerunda,*  a 
▼ery  high  mountain,  by  the  natives  called  Cavagum.  The 
approach  to  it  is  steep— inaccessible,  indeed,  as  to  much 
of  the  ascent ;  and  on  its  summit  is  a  lake  of  dark  wafer, 
which  is  unfathomable; 

There,  according  to  report,  is  a  Mansion  of  Dsmons 
built ;  palace-like,  and  with  an  entrance  gate,  which  is 
closed.  The  mansion,  itself,  is  invisible  to  the  vulgar  as 
are  the  Daemons  themselves.  Should  any  one  throw  a  stone 
or  other  solid  substance  into  the  lake,  a  tempest  instantly 
takes  place,  as  if  the  Daemons  were  offended.  On  one 
part  of  the  mountain's  top,  snow  and  ice  are  perpetual," and 
there  the  presence  of  the  sun  is  never  felt.  And  now  let 
the  reader  attend  to  what  has  lately  happened  in  this 
spot  :— 


•  Gerona,  or  as  it  was  formerly  called,  Gerunda,  is  a  considerable 
town  on  \.\\e  e^^sX  ^w\.  CkC  the  province  of  Catalonia.  twenty*one 
mUes  from  VVvo  ««»,  aa^^vuVj  TkwCCQL.-^^\.'A'^«5i^^XiV-— En 
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There  lived  in  a  village,  named  Junchera,  adjoining  llie 
MauDt,  a  countryman,  called  Peler  de  Caliina.  Thii  msn, 
one  day,  while  employed  on  houiehold  mattetB,  »aa  anauj'ed 
by  the  continued  crying  of  hi»  little  girl,  and  a<  people  are 
loo  apt  to  do  when  aogeted,  viahed  the  devils  might  tilie 
her.  This  incautious  exclamalian  vas  immediately  taken 
advantage  of,  and  the  child  was  botne  away  on  the  instant 
by  aa  invisible  legion  of  fiends.  Seven  ^ears  after,  as  a 
native  of  the  place  was  itraying  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
a  uian  croiied  his  path,  hastily  and  veeping.  *  Woe  to 
me  '.'  Slid  he,  '  was  ever  wretch  so  unhappy  aa  I  V  Being 
uked  what  was  the  cause  of  his  grief,  he  aniweied  that  be 
had  been  seven  years  in  the  Mount  Convagum,  under  the 
]iower  of  the  Daemons,  who  used  him  daily  aa  a  beast  of 
burden.  In  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  lie  added 
thU  there  was  also  in  the  mounl^n,  a  girl,  the  daughter 
of  Peter  de  Cabina,  from  the  village  of  Junchera.  who  trai 
a  slave  to  the  Fiends  like  himself;  that  they  had  grown 
tired  of  the  task  of  educating  her,  and   would  williugly 

Peter  accordingly  ascended  the  Mount,  appromched  the 
like,  and  conjured  the  Dasmons  to  restate  him  his  child. 
Immediately,  like  a  sudden  blast  of  wind,  his  daughter 
appeared ;  she  wu  toll  in  stature,  but  withered  up  and 
filthy,  her  eyes  tolling  wildly,  her  skin  hanging  loosely  to 
hei  bones,  and  her  whole  aspect  appalling:  she  had  nv 
veitlge  of  articulate  speech,  and  was  utterly  wonting  in 
every  cbaract  eristic  of  a  human  being.  The  father  astonished 
Jl  the  stale  of  hi*  child,  and  haidly  knowing  whether  to 
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eontinue  to  bring  her  «p  M  kit  own,  oontultad  tke  Bishop 
of  Oeranda. 

TIras  W0  mfty  tatm  tiie  togwr  of  mldy  oownending  * 
child  to  the  dtrUs,  who  tre  eter  '  luxlciilg  prtvily  about  that 
ih«7  nity  rmTith  the  poor  when  thoy  hvre  gotten  him  into 
their  net/ 

NoTB.— The  aboTe  story,  wbieh  It  tekea  from  OmvAeB  ov  Tn- 
BDBT'a  well  known  OHa  /wpertotte,  (Lsibhits  89r.  Ktrwn. 
Jh^ntv.  T.  1  p.  982.)  prorot  thtt  in  Spain,  the  fairieo  (for  by  the 
pmnwwi  of  Mkann  QWMVABM,  our  fkiriM  are  distinctly  indicated) 
exhibit  the  same  propeniitiea  for  U4nsppinf  children  and  adalU 
as  their  kindred  in  all  the  other  countries  ofEaropc. 


3.— BERNARDO  DEL  CARPIO  AND    THE    KING. 

Before  the  King,  Bernardo  came 
With  followers  ten, — ^no  more, 
And  hat  in  hand  did  homage  meet 
His  sovereign  liege  before : 
But  thrice  a  hundred  wait  his  word 
Without  the  palace  door- 
Then  up  and  spake  that  angry  King^ 
'  Foul  fall  thee !  well,  I  wot, 
Traitor  thou  art,  of  traitors*  born» 
In  treason  wast  begot  !* 
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*  So,  thou  haflt  Carpio  ^  to  reyolt 
Against  thy  liege  lord  driTon,— 

But  yengeajaoe  yet  shall  light  on  thee. 
If  there  be  truth  in  Heaven  I* 

*  What  marvel  that  a  traitor  thus 
Should  from  a  traitor  spring  ? 

Nay,  speak  not  thou,— not  one  just  plea, 
False  vassal  canst  thou  bring !' 

Bernardo,  who  attent  had  stood, 
With  look  of  wrath  replies  ; 

*  The  wretch  who  thus  has  told  thee,  King, 
My  noble  sire  belies  I 

*  Worthy  thine  own  most  ancient  blood. 
So  good  and  true  was  he,— 

And  well  was  known,  both  far  and  near, 
A  knight  of  high  degree 

*  Whoe'er  with  tongue  so  basely  false, 
Dares  brand  him  •  Traitor,* — I 

Saving  thy  royal  self,  O,  Kingi 

Throw  in  hit  teeth  the  lie ! 

<  But  thus  are  services  repaid. 
Thus  'tis  men's  wont  to  do. 
Acts  are  forgotten — ^that  their  meed 
May  be  forgotten  too  I 

*  When  sunk  thy  steed  in  Romeral  fight, 
Say,  is  thy  memory  flown  ? 

Did  not  I — Traitor  as  I  am. 
Remount  thee  on  my  own  7 


•  Ht  htld  Carpio  of  tht  Kiog  la  AaC 
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'  Then  didtt  thou  pledge  thy  kingly  faith 
With  honied  wordi  good  store, 
'  To  Freedom,  without  scorn  or  scathe 

Mj  father  to  restore  ! 

'  Bat  ill  hast  thou  redeemed  thy  pledge. 
And  small  thy  kinglj  faith, 
Since  he,  the  victim  of  thy  rage. 
In  prison  died  the  death  ! 

*  O I  were  I  what  I  ought  to  be. 
My  noble  sire's  true  son, 

Right  dearly  should'st  thou  pay  to  me 
The  wrong  so  foully  done ! 

*  And  dearly  yet  will  I  requite 
His  murder  at  thy  hands*      ■ 

*  Now  seize  him — seize  him,'  said  the  King, 
And  slay  him  where  he  stands ! 

'  Seize  him,  I  say— the  insulting  slave.* 
But  no  one  there  obeyed, 
For  stem  Bernardo  wrapped  his  cloak 
Around  his  arm,  and  said 

*  Stir  not  a  man  ?     Bernard,  am  I^ 
I  bear  a  trusty  brand, 

('Tis  keen — ye  know  it  feelingly,) 
Which  Kings  may  not  command  !' 

The  ten  approached,  their  blades  they  drew. 
They  loosed  their  mantles  wide, 
Awd  feulessly  themselves  they  threw 
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A  sign  is  passed  to  those  without, 
Who  quick  the  gates  unclose, 
And  *  Glory  to  Bernard*  they  shout, 
*  And  Death,  to  all  his  foes  !* 

Fiercely  they  press— then,  said  the  King, 
And  smiled—*  Methinks  'twere  best 
Ye  should  not  treat  as  sober  truth 
What  I  but  spake  in  jest  V 

'  Then  as  a  jest  I  treat  it,  King,' 
Bernardo  coldly  cries, 
And  without  deigning  a  salute, 
Out  of  the  hall  he  hies ! 

Him  follow  the  three  hundred, 
A  gay  and  gallant  show. 
Their  cloaks  unloosened,  and  their  arms 
All  glancing  as  they  go ! 
So  was  injustice  punished— the  false  King  bearded  so ! 

NoTB.— This  ballad  ia  No.  20,  vol.  1.  p.  49,  of  the  collection  of 
Spani$h  Ballads,  originally  published  in  Germany,  by  Drnmna,  and 
which  were  afterwards  re-printed  in  London,  with  corrections,  by 

a  Spanish  Refugee. 

The  readers  of  romance  are  probably  better  acquainted  with  the 
name  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio  than  with  his  history ;  we  have  there- 
fore extracted  the  epitome  ef  it  fh)m  Southbt. — Chnmiele  of  the 
Cid.  p.  130-431. 

, '  Bernardo  was  the  only  son  of  a  secret  marriage,  between  Count 
Sandias  de  Saldana  and  Ximena.  sister  to  Alfonso  the  Chaste.    As 


ita 
to  iMk  tkt  ckM  aai  M  Mm  ^^  Mi  liffti  Ma  « ir  te  iii  km 


Jfeiy  iPMd4  nllwr  «t  ttM  ktMM  tiM  riattw  of  Vki^    Ik 

tto  Ubtrtf  Of  kta  oontqr.  <*iidiMd  I 
tlMMooriikKiarorZHi«on:  tht  Vnmk  livwMI 
tattltofRoMtfvallM  WM  §am0iU  !■  wMdi 
McqiMl :  aad  all  hif  pttng*  Ml,  aai  BtlflML  Um  iMfeM  oTaBj  l!r 

Bernardo's  hand.' 

'  Some  kinnneB  of  Sandlas  Itt  Benardo  know  «^o  wm  Ma  tAK 
and  how  he  was  impriaoiMd.    As  loott  M  ke  bawd  It,  Um  kload  k 
his  body  turned,  and  he  put  on  hif  monrainf  gmim—ta,  aad  iMaik 
the  King  and  besought  him  to  release  hia  bthar.    Al^mrr  nfcn': 
many  times  afterwards,  when  Benardo  tay«d  Mm  Ib  daaga;  ^ 
promised  to  grant  this  request,  and  as  oltoa  brok*  Ua  fvoadaas,  V 
at  last  Bernardo  renounced  his  allegiance,  aad  babif  tkMi  taahl 
he  made  war  upon  Leon.    During  the  two  saccaedlat  laifas  b 
not  mentioned.' 

*Y7Yi«ak\l!QittM\h«  Great  succeeded,  1m  did  him  good  sf 
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against  the  Maon,  and  aftar  every  ancean  damaadad  hia  ftther'a 
liberty,  which  the  King,  like  hJa  unda  baliDi*  Um,  often  promised 
but  never  would  grant  Pwaido  at  last  tooli  anna  in  despair;  he 
forfeited  the  Oastlaof  Oarpio,  fhmi  whence  his  name  has  been  given 
him,  and  leagued  with  the  Moors ;  many  knights  also  Joined  him 
from  the  country  round  Benerento,  and  Toro,  and  Zamora.  Alfonso 
besieged  liim  in  his  Castle.  Bernardo  ever  acting  more  generously 
tlian  experience  warranted,  released  two  counts  whom  he  had  taken 
prisoners,  and  required  his  Cither  in  exchange ;  the  reasonable  de^ 
mand  was  refused;  he  sallied,  routed  the  besiegers,  and  plundered 
the  royal  camp.  But  this  was  proved  so  deftructive,  that  the  mew 
of  the  land  gathered  together*  and  came  before  the  King,  and 
insisted  that  Count  Sandiaa  should  be  released.  He  was  compelled 
to  yield,  and  bound  himself  to  deliver  him  up  to  Bernardo  in  ex- 
change for  the  Castle  ofCaipio.  Bernardo  without  hesitation  gave 
up  his  strong  hold— 4he  King  sent  to  release  his  father,  but  the 
knights  who  went  to  the  Tower  of  Lunia  to  deliver  him,  found  him 
dead. 

'  When  Alfonso  heard  this,  he  commanded  them  to  dress  the  body 
in  rich  garments,  and  place  it  on  horseback  as  if  it  were  living,  and 
bring  it  to  Salamanca.  Aa  they  drew  nigh  the  city,  the  King  and 
Bernardo  rode  out  to  meet  them ;  and  when  Bernardo  saw  his  Cither 
approaching,  he  exclaimed,  'O.  God!  is  Count  Sandias  of  Saldana 
indeed  coming ?'  *  Look  where  ht  is/  replied  the  cruel  King,  '  and 
now  go  and  greet  him.  whom  you  have  so  long  desired  to  see !' 

'  Bernardo  went  forward,  and  took  his  Cither's  hand  to  kiss  it ; 
when  he  felt  the  dead  weight  of  the  hand,  and  saw  the  livid  face  of 
the  corpse,  he  cried  aloud  and  said,  '  Ah!  Don  Sandias,  in  an  evil 
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hoar  didst  thoa  b«gtt  me!  them  art  dead,  aad  I  have  given  my 
ttresf  hold  for  thee,  end  aov  I  here  loet  all.'  Alfcmao  immediately 
banithed  him,  and  nothinf  is  related  of  hie  after  fiMtaae.' 

Cor.  Oea  ff.  80.  SS  38, 45.    Xod.  TM.1.  4.  c  2.10. 15. 

The  foregoing  ballad  refers,  however,  to  a  tradition  in  which  tlie 
death  of  Sandias  is  said  to  have  been  the  roault  of  the  King's  orders. 
that  before  he  was  released  his  eyes  should  be  pat  out,  and  thespe- 
ratioa  costing  his  life.  This  act  of  cruelty  JuaUy  caUed  forth  tkc 
eloquent  reproaches  of  BsaxAnno,  who  rushed,  unbidden,  into  the 
presence  of  the  Monarch,  and  taxed  him  with  cruelty  and  ii^rf 
titude. 

Ma.  LocKHAar,  in  the  introductioa  to  bis  iineieni  fi^nish  Bti- 

lode,  speaking  of  the  Moors  and  Spa^ards  having  had  much  in  een- 
mon.  says : 

'  Bernard  de  Carpio,  above  all  the  rest  was  the  common  property 
and  pride  of  both  people.  Of  his  all  romaatlc  life,  the  moot  rmaas- 
tic  incidents  belonged  eqnally  to  both.  It  was  with  Moors  tkst  he 
allied  himself,  when  he  rose  up  to  demand  vengeance  from  King 
Alphonso  for  the  murder  of  his  father.  It  was  with  Moorisii 
brethren  in  arms  that  he  marched  to  fight  against  the  Prankish  ara; 
for  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  soil.  It  waa  in  front  of  a  hsK- 
Leonese,  half-Moorish  host,  that  Bernard  coached  his  lance,  vi^ 
torlous  alike  over  valour  and  magic.' 

'  When  Rowland  brave  and  Olivier, 

And  every  Paladin  and  Peer 

On  Roncesvalles  died.' 
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4.-^LA  SORTILEGA; 

OR, 

THE    CHARMED    RING. 

In  the  province  of  Andalusia  there  lived  a  rich  and  noble 
cavalier,  named  Don  Remigio  de  la  Torre,  who  had  to  wife. 
Donna  Ines  Pauda,  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  all  the 
land.  Longandhappily  they  lived  together;  so  that  their 
felicity  had  become  a  by-word  among  their  neighbours,  and 
they  were  held  up  as  an  example  to  all  young  persons 
entering  into  the  blessed  state  of  matrimony.  Indeed  neither 
tongue  nor  pen  can  describe  how  happily  they  were  con* 
sorted. 

One  day  as  they  sat  together  in  the  lady's  bower,  their 
talk  turned  upon  death.  The  thoughts  of  a  possible  sepa- 
ration made  each  feel  melancholy,  and  they  remained  silent 
for  some  time.     At  last  Donna  Ines  said, 

*  If  you  should  die,  my  own  love,  I  am  sure  I  should  die 
too.' 

Don  Remigio  kissed  her  eyes,  which  were  full  of  tears, 
and  pressed  her  to  his  bosom. 

*  What  should  I  do,*  murmured  he,  half  choked  with 
his  imaginary  sorrow,  *  if  you  left  me  alone  in  this  bleak 
world?* 

They  kissed  and  comforted  each  other;  and  soon  the  mo- 
mentary melancholy  they  had  experienced  was  absorbed  in 
sentiments  of  increased  affection.  However  it  was  agreed 
between  them  thtft  the  survivor  should  wiXc^x  i^xl<^  vaA^'^%- 
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iiTe  nights  in  tbe  fepolchre  of  the  deceased,  with  thecoiEn 
opened  and  the  face  oif  the  corpse  uncorered;  and  thtt 
during  that  Tigil,  which  was  to  coounenoe  an  hour  before 
midnight,  and  terminate  an  hour  befpre  dawn,  his  or  her 
eyes  should  never  for  a  moment  be  taken  off  the  corpse. 

Time  fled,  and  a  period  was  about  to  be  put  to  their  hap- 
piness. In  one  single  week  itom  the  day  on  which  this 
couTersation  occurred.  Donna  Ines  was  attacked  with  a 
deadly  malady.  Three  days  more  and  she  departed  tfiit 
life,  to  tbe  unspeakable  aeitow  of  lier  agonised  husband. 
Her  funeral  was  celebrated  with  erery  possible  pomp  and 
magniicence.  All  the  nobility  and  deigy  of  the  neigh* 
bottring  country  accompanied  the  body,  whieh  was  depc^ 
sited  in  an  oldrault,  at  a  shoit  distance  from  the  castle  of 
Dom  Remigio,  and  which  had  been  tMed  by  his  ancestors 
since  the  days  of  Pdayo.  Tbe  concirarse  tlien  departed 
to  their  sereral  homes,  and  the  disconsolate  husband  re-, 
tired  to  his  chamber. 

An  hour  before  midnight^  according  to  his  compact  wkh 
the  deceased,  he  entered  the  rault  in  which  lay  the  earthly 
remains  of  all  he  had  lored  in  this  wmid.  In  pursuance  of 
his  plighted  word,  he  proceeded  to  unfissten  the  coffin-lid 
and  to  uncover  the  face  of  his  beloved  Ines.  This  done, 
he  fell  on  his  knees  beside  her,  and  alternately  kissing  her 
cold  lips,  eyes,  and  cheeks,  prayed  aloud,  in  the  most  fer- 
vent strain,  for  the  eternal  repose  of  her  soul* 

Midnight,  which  was  announced  by  the  giant  bell  of  the 
castle,  found  him  engaged  in  this  occupation.  Just  as  the 
last  stroke  of  the  bell  reverberated  on  his  ear,  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  sudden  noise  at  the  other  side  of  the 
-?a\x\l.  l^e  %\.%x\iC^  back  in  momentary  affright,  as  an  enor^ 
moua  %%T^«xi\,  V\\\i  %>j^*\^^^\^,'MAvaiR,^  sparkling  like 
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polished  steel,  sprang  forward  to  attaick  him.  But  his  dis- 
may was  hut  momentary — ^he  stepped  aside  instintly — ^the 
serpent  shot  past  him<— and  before  the  reptile  could  again 
renew  the  attack,  Remigio  smote  it  with  his  trusty  sword, 
and,  behold,  in  its  place  he  perceived  a  beautiful  ring 
glittering  with  jewels,  lying  on  a  written  scroll  of  paper, 
the  letters  inscribed  on  which  were  of  burnished  gold. 
Don  Remigio  approached  and  took  the  ring  and  the  scroll ; 
on  the  latter,  he  resd  in  glowiiig  characters  the  following 
verse : 

Take  this  ring  and  straight  apply  it. 
To  the  corse*s  lips  that  lieth. 
In  the  sleep  of  death  so  quiet ; 
Quick  to  life  you'll  bring  her  by  it, 
In  the  blessed  Trine's  name  try  it ! 

While  he  read  these  mysterious  lines,  the  air  seemed  to 
resound  with  strains  of  wild  harmonious  music.  When  he 
had  finished,  he  did  not  delay  a  moment  in  trying  the 
means  for  the  recovery  of  his  beloved  wife  from  the  grave, 
which  had  been  so  strangely  revealed  to  him. 

'  In  the  name  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,'  said  he,  touching  at  the  same  time  .the  corse's 
pale  cold  lips  with  the  talisman,  'arise  and  live  once 
more !' 

Ines  arose  as  if  from  a  sleep. 

'My  beloved  wife.*  'My  beloved  husband.'  They 
could  say  no  more  for  some  minutes,  so  absorbed  were  they 
with  each  other.  At  last  tears  came  to  their  relief,  and 
they  wept  in  joy  until  the  day  broke,  and  they  left  the  se- 
pulchre together. 
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Unconicious  in  the  fulness  of  their  happiness,  whither 
thej  went,  they  wtndered  unwittingly  the  whole  morning, 
until  St  noon  they  found  themseWes  on  a  broad  besch,  the 
smnds  of  which  shone  like  dismonds  in  the  son ;  snd  the 
sea  before  them.  They  sat  down  st  the  water  edge,  snd 
]>onRemi^o  exhausted  from  contending  emotions,  laid 
his  head  on  his  lady's  Isp,  and  took  his  Siesta  while  she 
wstched  orer  him  as  s  mother  or er  her  child. 

But  while  he  continued  in  this  deep  sleep,  a  gsllsnt 
barque  with  all  her  ssils  set,  nesred  the  shore,  the  captain 
a  young  man  of  most  comely  presence,  leaped  from  her 
deck,  beside  Donna  Ines. 

*  Fair  lady,'  said  he,  enamoured  at  the  first  glimpse  of 
her  extreme  beauty,  '  what  dost  thou  here  in  a  place  of 
such  danger  ?  Know  ye  not  that  this  csTe  is  the  resort  of 
Moorish  Zebeques;  and  that  if  they  find  you  here  they 
will  carry  you  off  to  captivity.* 

Don  Remigio  slept  on,  and  heard  not  a  word  of  this  dis- 
course. Donna  Ines  unperceptibly  shifted  his  head  from 
her  lap,  until  at  last  she  laid  it  on  a  large  stone  which  was 
beside  them. 

*  Leave  your  drowsy,  ungallant  compaDion,'  continued 
the  captain,  *  and  come  with  me  on  board  my  brave  barque. 
I  love  you  more  than  I  may  say.  We  will  go  to  my  home 
in  a  distant  country,  and  you  shall  be  my  bride  and  mis- 
tress of  all  my  broad  lands.  Come,  sweetest,  come — you 
shall  know  neither  fear  nor  sorrow ;  but  your  life  shall  be  as 
one  long  sunny  day  of  delight.' 

The  lady  hesitated  a  moment  and  looked  at  her  husband : 
she  then  rose,  averted  her  head,  put  forth  her  hand  to  her 
seducer,  and  stepped  on  board  his  barque.  A  fair  wind 
sprung    up,  \Vvft  laftxvBkfti^  \i«o^  ^"^  >^«\x  oars — the  sails 
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tilled  snd  bellied  in  the  breeie,  nnd  in  a  very  short  period 
Ine>  and  her  new  lorer  were  oat  of  >ight  of  land. 

oke  aud  missed  hJ«   wife,  ha 
in  distracted.     Now  he  thought 


1 


When  Don  Remigio 
stormed  and  raied  lilie  « 
she  might  hare  been  carried  oS  bf  the 
cursed  hia  untoward  drowiineii;  anon,  he  deemed  thit' 
she  had  returned  home  and  left  him  to  find  hia  way  ai  he 
tiett  could,  hut  hia  good  opinion  of  bimaelf  did  not  suffer 
him  to  entertain  Ihia  thought  for  more  than  a  momeut;  and 
at  last  he  imagined  that  it  might  be  all  nothing  more  than 
a  dream.  Filled  with  thii  idea,  he  sped  hack  to  the  se- 
pulchre 1  but  he  found  the  doer  open,  and  only  the  cere- 
clothi,  d[  which  he  bad  divested  tbe  body  of  Inei,  in  the 
coffin.  Hia  wife  was  not  there,  and  he  waa  convinced. 
He  then  hastened  home. 

Arrived  at  (he  culle  ha  Billed  to  hia  aervantB,  and 
aniiously  enquired  whether  hia  wife  had  ratumedl  But 
the   st!tTtuit),   ■itoniihed   beyond    meacute,   one   and  all 


iswered  in 
•Whaldi 


negaliTi 


r  master  mean  V  enquired  the  hoary  Cas- 
1.  '  I  have  nuried  bim  en  mf  knee,  when  a  child — 
'e  shared  in  his  aports,  when  a  boy — 1  have  waited 
icatched  for  him,  a  man — and  never  before  heard  I 


lul  Don  Remigio,  who  bad  returned  from  an  unsucci 

might  have  entered  the  cistle  unheeded  by  his 
It,  explained  to  Ibem  the  cauae  of  his  <jueBtion: 
r  all  stood  aghast  with  horror  and  antprise,   at 


I  of  the  I 


■fW  my  dipwtura.   8uy  joi  b<t%  boverer,  and  bstct  watt 
■upporl  Hhile  Di;  <leine<nei  affoid  it.     Betora  the  dkWB  t^j 
*baJi  daput^  tnd  let  no  one,  on  hi*  peril,  laek  for  ue  di 
■pMk  of  rae  kflei  I  ihall  k*ra  goat.' 

Tbs  neaiili  bowed  ihetr  tMddi;  t)i>T  waie  filled 
giief.  (or  he  wu  t  good  ind  ■  kind  naiter.  Tliey  ibeB 
Hent  lo  eM  their  dnuieti.  ud  ditcuiii  hu  ptojeet,  u  [ar 
>•  thiy  could  conjeclun  it*  ligniboKice.  Tbe  hatrf 
Cutellsn  iru  K  iMl,  Ibtt  ha  retired  In  kn  wud-rootn — 
got  inloiicaied — ind  denngsd  hii  itomiidi  for  an  entir* 
■r«k,  on  the  flrcngth  irfhii  Mirow. 

Before  the  dsm,  Don  Remigio  hid  depwted  fconn  the 
hall  of  hi]  filheis,  di^iuBed  M  a  mendiiiuil,  but  wi 
large  mm  of  irone]'  ind  many   valuaMe  jswels  conce 
about  bi)  peraon.     Two  daya  and  two  n^hli  be  joumejed' 
thai  1  in  parsuinee  to  a  nw  ha  had  made  previoii: 
■BMing  6Ut,  of  (ubsisting  only  on  the  abn*  of  thi 
until  he  found  once  more  his  b^oired  wife,  he  eat  the  bread 
of  chsritf.    Oa  the  evening  of  (he  third  day  be  fell  in  w 
a  poor  fellow,  equipped  at  all  pmnte  like  himself,  i 
bound  like  him  alio,  on  an  eleeiymonary  expedhion,  w 
thii  difference,  that  it  wai  not  from  ineliDatioD,  but  fi 
nereisity,  that  he  undertook  it.  Short  lime  mfGced  to  mi 
iheBe  compaaions  in  miifortune  known  to  each  other, 
there  are   not  many  fortnalitiee  among  the  poor .-    '  i 
mitery,'  ityi  the  oid  law,    'makei  u>  Mquainted  * 
■Irange  bed-fellaw>.' 

Don  Bemigio  proposed  Ihal  they  ihould  join  compBi 
a  proposal  which  the  beggar  moat  readily  agreed  to,  gii 
his  partner  lenounced  all  claim  to  further  share  in  the  al 
ttoy  leceiied,  than  was  absolutely  neee  a  a  ary  lo  his  n 


] 

I 

I 

1 
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Many  long  diyt,  and  mtny  wniy  miks  did  ihef  ffaodfi 
on.  they  knew  DOC  whither.  Many  &  kind  haait  did  ihey 
mset  in  tbeir  coutic,  miny  in  unbind  one — the  kiad  faftna 
prepondormted,  and  Ihoy  vers  principally  women.  In  the 
meanwhile,  euh  hid  manifold  oppartUDitiea  of  knowing 
the  other.  At  length,  one  mltry  afternoon,  u  ihay  lay  in 
the  ihade  of  a  cork  tiee,  high  in  (he  9i«m  Horena  monn- 
laioi,  Reinigio'i  campuiion  eameitly  enquired  of  him, 
whiiher  he  was  going  ?  Remigio,  moved  by  the  poor 
leliow'a  »ymp«lby,  told  him  all.  Thii  drew  cloeer  the 
bonds  of  frisndahip.  with  which  they  had  become  inietiiibly 
attached  to  each  other;  and  in  reply  to  a  auggeitiooof  the 
former,  (hat  he  might  lears  him  if  he  chose,  be  said  he 
would  follow  him  while  he  had  life  and  hii  peimiuion. 
When  the  air  cooled  Ihey  pursued  (heii  journey  together. 

Dayi  and  daya,  and  leaguea  and  Isaguei  (hey  wandered 
on,  over  mounlaini  and  ricera,  (htough  Tallies  and  garden), 
on — on,  until  they  arrived  at  lai(  at  a  great  city,  fatigued, 

week.  It  would  seem  as  if  this  resolve  was  the  intpira. 
lioD  of  some  protecting  apiril.  They  had  been  there  bui 
[wo  days,  when  going  to  maas  on  the  third,  which  wat 
Sunday,  (hey  learned  from  their  bielhren  in  miiery,  whom 
they  met  with  at  the  church  doora  Jo  crowds,  that  the  nup- 
tials of  a  great  Lord  of  (be  land,  with  a  beiutirul  Anda- 
luiian  lady,  waa   lo  lake  place  the  same  day.  and  that  aa 

lace  lo  all  the  mendictnti  of  the  city  and  its  Ticinlty. — 

Aftet  maia  wsa  over,  they  joined  corapaDy    with   their 

brother  beggari,  proceeded  lo  the  palace  of  (he  great  lord, 

-  and  placed  theraielves  a(    one   ot  the  V<jii%  \.»to\i»  ■nVi^. 
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were  laid  ont  in  the  ocmrt-yird,  corerad  with  wholesome 
•ad  MTOU17  food. 

Seated  behind  the  jalounet  in  her  haleony,  the  Anda- 
liuian  ladj  and  her  lord,  taw,  with  curioaity,  the  con- 
course of  mendicants  to  the  banquet  prorided  for  them. — 
All  of  a  sudden  the  ladj  started  back,  uttered  a  half-sup- 
pressed shriek,  and  grew  deadly  pale. 

*  What  ails  you,  my  lore  V  asked  the  lord,  in  the  utmost 
alarm. 

*  My  husband — my  own  husband,'  she  exclaimed,  her 
straining  eye-balls  starting  almost  from  her  head. 

'  You  are  mad,'  said  her  lord,  half  in  anger  and  half  in 
jest. 

*  My  husband !'  she  exclaimed,  *  see,  he  is  setting  at 
yon  table  disguised  as  a  mendicant.  Look—- look— oh 
God!  what  shall  I  do.'  The  mendicant  looked  up  and 
saw  her  and  fell  backwards,  for  the  Andalusian  lady  was 
poor  Remigio's  ungrateful  wife. 

The  lord  of  the  castle  looked  also,  and  seeing  that  Re- 
migio  was  no  common  mendicant,  beliered  what  the  Anda- 
lusian lady  had  spoken. 

'  Take  your  lady  to  her  chamber,'  he  said  to  her  maiden, 
who  entered  at  his  call,  *  and  senc^  Guzman  to  me.' 

Guzman  came,  and  after  conversing  apart  with  his  lord, 
received  a  purse  of  money  and  descended  to  the  court- 
yard of  the  castle,  while  the  bridegroom  sought  the  chamber 
of  his  lady. 

*  'Tis  all  arranged,'  said  he,  '  he  shall  trouble  us  no 
longer.'  He  then  told  her  his  scheme  for  getting  rid  of 
her  husband  without  violence  on  his  part,  and  with  due 
observance  of  every  form  of  law.  There  was  a  statute  in 
force  lu  iV^^X>  c\\.^  >\a.\.  V\vXa^  ^\^^  the  punishment  of 


death  k11  thoie  wbo   itsU   (he  sum   of  len  ducUs  or  iny 

•  I  have  lent  Guimati,'  Hid  he,  '  to  conceal  a  purse  to 
that  amount  on  hii  person;  Guiman  will  do  the  huameia 

shall  then  haie  the  fool  tHed,  and  I  wi]i  deal  with  him  ac- 
cordingly.    That  will  not  be  our  faults.' 

'  No,'  said  the  Andalusian  lady,  ■  No,  it  will  not  be  out 
fkultl,  'IwiU  be  all  GuEman'a'— 

Guiman,  meanwhile,  had  eieculed  bis  commisiiou ; 
under  pieteuco  of  helping  the  mendicant  from  hit  swoon, 
he  concealed  Iho  purae  in  the  large  sleeve  of  the  beggar'i 
garb.     Id  a  few  miautei  after,  he  made  an  ciulcry— said  he 

castle  gales  to  be  shut.  A  search  was  iaimedialely  begun 
among  the  beggars.  It  came  to  Remigio'i  turn  to  be 
learcbed  last,  when,  just  as  they  touched  him,  out  fell  the 
purse  from  his  sleeve,  where  it  had  been  hid  by  the  trea- 

rhis  was  all  Giuman  wanted.  So  they  hurried  poor 
Remigia  before  the  lord  of  [he  castle  for  judgment.  Alter 
a  mock  trial,  which  waa  secretly  wilneissd  by  his  wife, 
concealed  behind  the  judgment  seal,  Remigio  was  con- 
demned to  death.  From  the  audience  chamber,  he  was 
quietly  Iransferred  to  the  castle  chapel :  asd  then  left  to 
prep«^  himself  for  elemily.  while  the  gibbet  on  which  he 
was  to  be  hanged  was  getting  ready. 

Innocent  of  all  guilt,  and  lad  at  the  idea  of  luoh  a  fate, 
poor  Eemigio  remained  in  the  castle  chapei  daring  the  pe- 
riod preceding  the  time  appointed  for  his  execution.  How- 
eier,  the  godly  tiiiilance  uf  his  confesaor  reconciled  hiio. 
in  iome  degree  to  death;  wd  he  icaicoed.  \;\T!«A\,iisM 
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naUly,  to  hii  departure  from  a  world  wheroy  alter  all,  kt 
had  latterly  experienced  nothing  bat  misery  andmiiliwfne. 
The  eonfeoior  ihri?ed  him  aad  iiiaod  ktm ;  and  then  took 
his  lea^e.  At  this  joneture,  Remigio  bethought  hias  «f  the 
talisman.  He  made  up  his  mind,  at  onee,  to  th«  eo«ne  he 
should  pursue ;  and  taking  lea?e  of  his  confessor,  hm  prayed 
him  as  a  final  favour,  thst  he  would  seek  out  his  brother 
mendicant,  and  send  him  to  him  without  delay. 

*  Vulgate  Diot,  my  son,'  said  the  confessor,  *  thy  will 
shall  be  done.* 

The  Confsssor  departed,  and  in  a  short  time  the  beggar 
arrived. 

'  Brother,'  said  Remigio,  *  yeu  hare  pioreil  yourself 
a  real  friend:  will  you  do  me  one  (avour  after  I  die.' 

The  beggsr  replied  that  he  would  if  it  was  in  his 
power. 

'  Take  this  ring  then,'  said  Remigio,  gtviag  hia  the 
charmed  cirdet*-**  take  also  this  purse  which  Contains  all 
my  money.  When  I  am  removed  from  the  gallewa  touch 
you  at  midnight  my  lips  with  the  middle  stone  of  this 
ring,  in  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Tirinity,  and  keep  the 
contents  of  the  purse  for  yourself  when  you  have  done  so.^ 

The  mendicant  promised  all  that  was  required  of  him, 
and  left  the  chapel,  taking  with  him  the  ring  and  the 
purse. 

In  a  few  minutes  after  the  executioners  came  in  and 
took  Remigio  to  the  gibbet,  where  they  hung  him  at  once. 
When  he  was  dead  they  cut  him  down  and  carried  his 
corpse  to  the  castle  chapel :  there,  leaving  it  on  the  steps 
of  the  altar  until  moming,  they  departed. 

At  mVd3a\|^l,  \bA  uttJCLdicamt^  faithful  to  his  pit)mise,. 


f  wd  singuUril)'  at  the  scene  ii 


le  Bleautd  Trinitj,  Pither,  Son,  mod 
>■  with  the  chmmed  ring  he  touched 


oirie  al  once  itood  up,  t 
n  feat  an  the  flonoftbed^ 
Don  Reaugie,  '  Eelloir  in» 


Holy  Spirit 

the  lips  of  the  cone. 

Thtt  irhich  »»»  the 
mendicant  (wmned  fni 

'  Fe«r  nothing."  utd 
rijhi; 

They  left  the  citji  logatlMr  in  the  Mleom  of  the  night, 
and  went  □□  their  wt;8  cejoiciag  in  the  dirimeai.  Diy< 
in  dtyc,  ud  night!  Dn  nights  they  wandered  on,  until  at 
last  they  came  to  the  capital  city  oC  the  kingdom.  JuR  ■> 
they  entered  the  gate*,  they  heard  a  herald  proelKim  the 
snK  illneii  of  the  king,  and  offer  a  third  of  the  realm  to 
•rhoever  would  cure  him  of  hi>  grietani  mulady. 

■  Come,'  aaid  Renigio,  vho  hcd  rsiumed  posteision  of 
the  taliimtu,  to  hi*  mendicant  conpanion,  ■  I'll  ge  and 
cure  the  king." 

Hia  cinnpuum,who  now,  of  cmirte,  nothing  daubtad  his 
ibiliiT.  did  ac  he  desired.  Theyproceeded  l«gelh«tothe 
royal  palace.  After  conaidBiable  dilEoulCy,  (hey  oht*ined 
acoess  tn  the  nuraareh;  and  Henngi*  at  once  proposed  (r> 
make  him  irhole  again.  The  king  wiihed  him  In  try  the 
i^ipcnmMit  in  the  preience  at  hii  oouncil ;  but  this  he 
•BUld  nut  oonaeol  lo.  The  cliamber  wu  amordingly 
cleared  of  all  bnt  the  patient  and  bia  new  physician,  After 
afew  wards  of  good  cheertotbedying  monirch,  Renugio 
touched  his  lips  with  the  ring,  and  bade  him  be  healed  in 
thetiameaf  the  bletied  Trinity.  He  arose  at  onci 
in  mind  and  body,  from  the  couch  on  vhiiA  he  h 
eorrow  and  id  pain  for  many  laag  ^ein.    T\>*  <! 
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the  monarch  had  no  boanda.  At  the  end  of  fiye  daji  he 
summoned  Remigio  before  him;  and  in  the  pretence  of 
his  council,  proceeded  to  partition  hia  kingdom  nocording 
to  the  proclamation  made  by  the  royal  herald.  But  Remf- 
gio,  who  had  been  lodged  in  the  palace  during  that  period, 
would  not  hear  of  this ;  and  he  simply  asked  to  be  made 
commandant  and  governor  of  the  city  in  which  he  had, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  his  wife  and  her  gallant, 
suffered  so  much  in  mind  and  body.  This  the  king  con- 
ceded to  at  once,  and  entertained  him  aamptuoualy  until 
his  departure. 

Accompanied  by  a  magnificent  caralcade,  and  followed 
by  a  sumptuous  retinue,  he  set  out  for  this  city.  After 
some  days  pleasant  trsTel,  he  reached  it  in  safety.  Arrived 
there,  he  immediately  convoked  the  nobility  ftnd  gentry, 
and  invited  their  wives  and  daughters  to  accompany  them 
to  a  great  entertainment  to  be  given  in  his  palace.  They 
all  hastened  to  the  scene  of  festivity.  Among  •them,  the 
causes  of  his  misery  were  not  the  slowest  in  coming. 

What  must  have  been  his  feelings  at  seeing  his  wife  and 
her  lover,  may  be  better  guessed  than  described.  However, 
he  made  a  great  show  of  kindness  to  them,  and  especially 
singled  out  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  completely  unknown, 
as  the  object  of  his  particular  attention.  He  seated  her 
and  her  lord  beside  him,  and  induced  her  by  degrees  to  re- 
late to  him  her  whole  history.  She  omitted,  however, 
those  portions  of  it  which  reflected  on  her  own  character, 
and  threw  all  the  blame  of  her  former  husband's  death  on 
her  lord.    At  last  he  discovered  himself  to  her. 

*  Do  you  know  me  V  cried  he  in  a  voice  like  thunder.— 
*  Look,  1  «ixv  '^Qur  much  injured  husband!* 

She  ^e\\d.o^tL'vci^v«w!fCk>*  *\\^^V^^^<»sc&j^uiY  was  i* 


>c  no  one  knew  the  c^use.  At  IW  Re- 
migia  cleued  up  Ibe  myatery  by  calling  in  his  gu&fdi ;  and 
after  ordering  them  to  cany  the  two  delinquents  off  to 
priion,  related  to  hia  nobles  the  nature  of  their  offence  knd 
the  whole  of  hit  own  hiitory.  ETety  one  pitied  him  and 
approved  of  hia  proceeding), 

Neit  day  they  were  put  on  their  trial  and  condemned  to 
be  hanged  firal,  and  bebeaded  afterward!.  Guimao  km 
the  principal  witness  against  them.   At  the  time  appointed 

migio  did  not  apply  the  ring  to  the  mouth  of  either. — 
Guiman  was  sent  to  the  quickailf  er  mines.  Their  heads 
were  set  on  the  principal  gale  of  Ihe  city,  where  they  te- 
mained  at  the   (tme  the  atory  tras  written. 

Non.— TUi  tale  li  remaikaUe  for  lU  liinllailly  to  eat  of  the 


le  GiiHHi.  •««  her  mvlvKlcillon.  ippeari  orlgiaally  naly 
iful  ID  eipnii  Hut  iHe  had  enllrelf  f«i|ijtl«ii  her  fonn.r  life  and 
,infflMf«l  ■  »«>  OB-,  la  on.  «l  ma  Lay.  ■  =/  r*.  M,  ,x>m 
™.™/  the  Lad  d'Ellduc  .  weaKl.  by  rtrtonnB  ona  of  it.  klad  lo 


iwiy.  itwniWUig.  lo  muy  psrilculan 


E 
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5.— THE  CID  AND  THE  JEW. 

OF   WHAT   HAPPBiriD    TO    A    JEW    WHO     WOULD    HATE 
TAKBir  THE  CIO   BT  TBE  BBAHD. 

Now  Don  Garcia  Tellei,  the  Abbot,  and  tlie  tinsty  Gil 
Dias,  were  woat  erory  year  to  make  a  gieet  feetival  qb  tke 
day  of  theOxd'i  depirtura,  and  on  tbat  aauversny  iftey 
gave  food  and  dotlungto  the  poor,  who  came  from  all  parti 
round  about.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  made  the 
seventh  anniversary,  that  a  great  multitude  asembled,  as 
they  were  wont  to  do,  and  many  Moors  and  Jews  came  to 
see  the  Strange  manner  of  the  Cid's  body. 

Awd  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Abbot  Don  Garcia  Telles, 
when  they  made  that  anniversary,  to  make  a  right  noble 
sermon  to  the  people ;  and  because  the  multitude  which 
had  assembled  was  so  great  that  the  church  could  not  hold 
them,  they  went  out  into  the  open  place  before  the  monos- 
tery,  and  he  preached  unto  them  there. 

And  while  he  was  preaching,  there  remained  a  Jew  in 
the  church,  who  stopt  before  the  body  of  the  Cid,  looking 
at  him  to  see  how  nobly  he  was  there  seated,  having  his 
countenance  so  fair  and  comely,  and  his  long  beard  in  such 
goodly  order,  and  his  sword  Tizona  in  his  scabbard  in  his 
left  hand,  and  the  strings  of  his  mantle  in  his  ligiit,  even 
in  sucVim^uneT  as  King  Don  Alfonso  had  left  him,  save 
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only  that  the  gannentf  had  been  changed,  it  being  nov 
seven  years  since  the  body  had  remained' there  in  thit 
ivory  chair. 

Now,  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  chnzch  save  this  Jew, 
for  all  the  others  were  hearing  the  preachment  which  the 
Abbot  made. 

And  when  this  Jew  perceived  that  he  was  alone,  he  be* 
gun  to  think  within  himself,  and  say,  '  This  is  the  body  of 
that  Ruydiec,  the  Cid,  whom  they  soy  no  man  in  the  world 
ever  took  by  the  beard  while  he  lived — ^I  will  take  him  by 
the  beard  now,  and  see  what  he  can  do  to  me.'  And  with 
that  he  put  forth  his  hand  to  pull  the  beard  of  Che  Cid  ;-^ 
but  before  his  hand  could  readi  it,  God,  who  would  not 
suffer  this  thing  to  be  done,  tent  his  spirit  into  the  body, 
and  the  Cid  let  the  strings  of  his  mantle  go  from  hia  right 
hand,  and  laid  hand  on  his  sword  Tizona,  and  drew  it  a 
full  palm's  length  out  of  the  scabbard. 

And  when  the  Jew  saw  this,  he  fell  upon  his  back  for 
great  fear,  and  began  to  cry  so  loudly,  that  all  ihey  that 
were  without  the  church  heard  him,  and  the  Abboit  brdke  tiff 
his  preachment  and  went  in  the  church  to  see  frlMI  it 
might  be.  And  when  they  omne,  they  found  tha  Jew  ly^ 
upon  his  back  before  the  ivory  ohair,  like  one  dead«  for  he 
had  ceased  to  cry  out,  and  had  swooned  away. 

And  then  the  Abbot,  Don  Garcia  Tellez,  looked  at  the 
body  of  the  Cid,  and  saw  that  his  right  hand  was  upon  the 
hih  of  his  sword,  and  that  he  had  drawn  it  out  a  full  palm's 
length ;  and  he  was  greatly  amazed.  And  he  called  for 
holy  water,  and  threw  it  in  fhe  face  of  the  Jew,  and  with 
that  the  Jew  came  to  himself. 

Then  the  Abbot  asked  him  what  all  this  had  been,  and 
he  told  him  the  whole  truth  ;  and  Vie  VoacM^'uia  w^rmlVvw 
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kneef  before  the  abbot,  and  besought  him  of  his  taaq 
that  he  would  make  a  Christian  of  him,  because  of  this 
great  miracle  which  he  had  seen,  and  baptize  him  in  die 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  he  would  live  and  die  in  hisfuth, 
holding  all  other  to  be  but  error.  And  the  Abbot  baptised 
him  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  gaye  him  to  ntise, 
Diego  Gil. 

And  all  who  were  then  present  were  i^eatly  amased,tiii 
they  made  a  great  outcry  and  great  rejoicing  to  Grod  for 
this  miracle,  and  for  the  power  which  he  had  shown 
through  the  body  of  the  Cid,  in  this  manner ;  for  it  vu 
plain  that  what  the  Jew  said,  was  verily  and  indeed  tme, 
because  the  posture  of  the  Cid  was  changed.  And  fitn 
that  day,  forward,  Diego  Gil  remained  in  the  monaiterj 
as  long  as  he  lived,  doing  service  to  the  body  of  tke 
Cid. 

NoTB.— This  most  miraculous  adventure  in  the  history  of  theCU 
Kuy  Diag,  which  is  taken  from  Southst'b  Chronicle  of  ike  Gi, 
pp.  347—349,  presents  a  picture  strongly  resembling  that  otfn- 
niRiOK  Bi.KBi.so88i.,  which  the  reader  has  already  perused  ia  tkt 
first  part  of  the  '  Lays  and  Lxgxmds  or  Germamt.*  and  of  Ho:- 
ezR  DA.N8KZ.  the  Danish  Chieftain,  whose  adventures  will  be  d«)j 
recorded  in  the  '  Lays  and  Lkgknds  or  Drnkakk.' 

Barbarossa,  Holger  Danske,  our  long-expected  Arthur,  aad  St- 
bastian  of  Portugal,  all  of  whom  are  to  come  forw^ard  and  helpthff 
countries  in  the  hour  of  need,  must  bow  before  the  Cid,  who.  if  «* 
are  to  believe  the  Chionicle  of  his  Exploits,  (pp.  352,  353,)  actaiUy 
came  forward  after  his  death  and  did  the  state  some  service.  V' 
hope  out  t««il«ta  will  be  gratified  by  our  extracting  the  partic«br> 
of  thU  fttnAi«  «N«u\\— 
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'  Moreover,  wheo  the  Miramamolin  brought  over  from  Africa, 
against  Don  Alphonso,  the  eighth  of  that  name,  the  mightiest  power 
of  the  mis-believers  that  had  ever  been  brought  against  Spain. since 
the  destruction  of  the  Kings  of  the  Goths,  the  Cid  Campeador  re- 
membered his  country  in  that  great  danger.    For  the  night  before 
the  battle  was  fought  at  the  Navas  de  Tolosa.  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  a  mighty  sound  was  heard  in  the  whole  city  of  Leon,  as  if 
it  were  the  tramp  of  a  great  army  passing  through.    And  it  passed 
on  to  the  Royal  Monastery  of  St.  Isidio.  and  there  was  a  great  knock- 
ing at  the  gate  thereof,  and  they  called  to  a  man  who  was  keeping 
vigils  in  the  church,  and  told  him  that  the  captains  of  the  army 
whom  he  heard  were  the  Cid  Ruydies.  and  Count  Ferran  CN>nxa- 
lez.  and  that  they  came  there  to  call  up  King  Don  Ferrando  the 
Great,  who  lay  buried  in  that  church,  that  he  might  go  with  them 
to  deliver  Spain.    And  on  the  morrow  that  great  battle  of  the 
Navas   de  Tolosa  was  fought,  wherein   dzty   thousand  of  the 
misbelievers  were  slain,  which  was  oae  of  the  greatest  and  noblest 
battles  ever  won  over  the  Moors.' 
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7.»0F  THE  MOOR  WHO  MARRIED  A  SHBBW. 

One  day  the  Conde  Lucanor,  spetking  with  liif  eom- 
sellor  Patronio,  said,  *  PatroDio,  I  hare  a  serrant  wlio  ia- 
formi  me  that  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  marry  a  laj 
wealthy  woman,  but  who  is  higher  in  station  than  him- 
self.' '  It  would,'  he  says,  *  be  a  rery  adrantageons  mstch 
for  him,  only  for  one  difficulty  which  stands  in  his  wsj, 
and  it  is  this.  He  has  it,  on  good  authority,  that  this 
woman  is  one  of  the  most  violent  and  wilful  craatures  is 
the  world;  and  noif  I  ask  you  for  your  oounsel,  whether  I 
ought  to  direct  him  to  marry  this  woman,  knowing  whit 
her  character  is,  or  advise  him  to  give  up  the  match  ?* 

*  My  Lord  Conde  Lucanor/  said  Patronio,  <  if  your  mu 
hath  any  resemblance  to  the  son  of  a  certain  good  man,  who 
was  a  Moor,  I  advise  him  to  marry  at  all  venture,  but  if  ke 
be  not  like  him,  I  think  he  had  better  desist.' 

And  the  Conde  then  inquired  how  that  affair  had  been, 
and  Patronio  then  told  him  the  following  history : — 

In  a  certain  town  there  lived  a  noble  Moor  who  had  one 
son,  the  bpst  young  man  ever  known  perhaps  in  the  worid. 
He  was  nc  p^however,  wealthy  enough  to  enable  him  to  ac- 
complish h^^  the  laudable  things  which  his  heart  prtHnpted 
him  to  unde|take ;  and  for  this  reason  he  was  in  great  per- 
plexity, having  the  will  and  not  the  power. 

Now  in  that  same  town  dwelt  another  Moor,  far  man 
honoured  and  rich  than  the  youth's  father,  and  he,  too,  hail 
an  on\^  ^«u^\.%i  "nVo  Q5Sst^«.«Xx«.n^e  contrast  to  this  ei- 


eetlent  young  man,  her  maniwra  being  u  violent  ind  bid 
IS  hi*  Hflce  good  tad  pleiiing,  iniomuch  th*l  no  m»n  liked 

Now  th»t  good  youth  una  day  canie  to  hit  father,  and 

enough  to  support  me  accaidiog  to  vhu  I  conceiic  becom- 
ing and  honourable,  II  wili,  therefore,  ba  incumbent  upon 
me  to  lead  a  mean  and  indolent  life,  or  to  quit  the  counltj : 
lo  that  if  it  aeem  good  unto  you,  I  should  prefer  for  the 
beat  to  form  aoma  marriage  alliance,  by  which  I  may  bt 
enabled  to  open  myselT  a  way  to  higher  things.' 

And  the  father  replied,  that  it  would  pleaae  him  well  if 
his  inn  should  be  enabled  to  marry  according  to  hiiwiihei. 
He  then  said  to  hii  falhei  that  if  he  thought  he  ahould  be 
able  to  manage  it,  ho  should  be  happy  to  have  the  only 
daughter  of  that  good  man  given  him  in  marriage.  Hearing 


ood  the  t 


lingle 


hotn  he  k> 


t  thi 


w,  how  poor  soever  he  might  be,  who  would 
irry  >uch  a  vixen.  And  his  aon  replied,  that 
ai  a  particular  favour  that  he  would  faring 
arriage:  and  so  far  iniitted,  that  however 
be  thought  the  requett,  hi>  (ather  gave  hii  con- 


In  cc 


,  he  went  directly  to  seed  the  good  man, 

aa|uaiDted  him  with  all  that  bad  paiied, )  gged  that  ha 
would  be  pleaied  to  bettow  hit  daujthtcr't  land  upon  hii 
sou,  who  had  courage  enough  lo  marry  her 

Now  when  the  good  man  heard  Ibis  proposal  from  tha 
lipa  of  bis  best  friend,  he  said  to  him  : — '  Good  God. 
Tritud,  U I  were  to  do  any  such  thing,  I  a\tau^i.  \«n*  '^t 


my 
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«  very  bad  turn ;  for  you  possets  sb  excelUmt  son,  ud  it 
would  be  a  great  piece  of  treadiery  on  my  part,  if  I  weieto 
consent  to  make  him  so  unfortuikatey  ftsd  become  aoeestory 
to  his  death.  Nay,  I  mny  say  wetse  than  death,  for  better 
would  it  be  for  him  to  be  dead,  tham  to  be  maorried  to  my 
daughter !  And  you  must  not  thii&  that  I  say  thus  nraek 
to  oppose  your  wishes ;  for,  as  to  that  matter,  I  should  be 
well  pleased  to  give  her  to  your  son,  or  to  any  body's  wm 
who  would  be  foolish  enough  to  rid  my  house  of  her!* 

To  this  his  friend  replied,  that  he  felt  very  sensibly  tiie 
kind  motives  which  led  him  to  speak  thus ;  and  eatrsated 
that  as  his  son  seemed  so  bent  upon  tiie  match,  he  would 
be  pleased  to  give  the  lady  in  marriage. 

He  agreed,  and  accordingly  the  ceremony  took  place.— 
The  bride  was  brought  to  her  husband^s  house,  and  it 
being  a  custom  with  the  Moors  to  give  the  betrothed  t 
supper  and  to  set  out  a  feast  for  them,  and  then  to  tike 
leave  and  return  to  visit  them  on  the  following  day— the 
ceremony  was  performed  accordingly.  However,  the 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  all  the  relations  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  went  away  with  many  misgivings,  fearing  that 
when  they  returned  the  ensuing  day,  they  should  either 
find  the  young  man  dead  or  in  some  very  bad  plight 
indeed. 

So  it  came  to  pass,  that  as  soon  as  the  young  people  were 
left  alone,  they  seated  themselves  at  the  table,  and  before 
the  dreaded  bride  had  time  to  open  her  lips,  the  bride- 
groom looking  behind  him,  saw  stationed  there  his  fa- 
vourite mastiff  dog,  and  he  said  to  him,  somewhat  sharply, 
'  Mr.  Mastiff,  bring  us  some  water  for  our  hands  ;'  and  the 
dog  stood  still  and  did  not  do  it. 

His  me^i^t  \\ie\ix^\«%\.«\>C&A^x^<w  more  fiercely,  but 
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the  dog  Blood  still  u  before.  His  muter  Ihea  leaped  up 
in  s  greac  psiaioD  from  the  tahle,  ind  seiiing  hi i  sword, 
rtn  (owards  the  mastiS',  who,  seeiDg  him  coming  ran  awKr, 
leaping  o¥«t  the  chairs  aad  tables  ojid  th«  fire,  trying  every 
piece  to  make  hit  escape,  with  tlie  bridegraom  hard  in  pur- 
■uit  of  him.  At  lenglh  reaching  the  dog,  he  smate  off  his 
head  with  his  avord,  tiieu  henod  off  his  legs,  and  all  bit 
bod  J,  UQlil  the  whole  place  was  covered  with  blood. 

He  then  relumed  his  place  at  table,  all  covered  as  hewM 


with  gflre  ; 

and  soon  casting  his  eyes   around  he  beheld 

>  lap-dog,  ■ 

hands,  and 

because  he  was  not  obeyed,  he  said.  ■  How. 

falsa  iratlot 

!  see  you  not  the  fate  of  the  mastiff,  becwHe 

he  would  n 

t  do  as  1  commanded  him  I     I  vow,  lh»t  if  you 

offer  to  cant 

nd  one  moment  with  me,  I  will  treat  thee  to 

the  s<ime  fa 

e  as  I  did  the  mastiff;'  and  when  he  found  il 

was  not  don 

e,  he  arose,  seised  him  by  the  legs,  and  dashing 

htm  sgaiai 

Ihfl  wall,  actually  beat  hia  brains  ont.  showing 

.«..  more 

age  than  against  the  poor  magtiS'. 

<:ast  his  eyes  about  oD  all  sides,  while  his  bride,  teuful 
that  he  had  taken  leave  of  his  senses,  ventured  not  to 
utter  a  ward.  At  length  he  filed  his  eyes  upon  hia  bene 
that  was  standing  before  the  door,  though  he  had  only  that 
one,  and  be  commknded  him  to  bring  him  wilsr.  wbieh 
Iho  horse  did  not  do.  '  How  now,  Mr.  Horse."  cried  the 
hueband,  '  so  you  imagine  because  1  have  only  you,  tfaac  I 
■hall  suffer  you  to  live  and  not  do  as  I  command  you  t  No, 
I  will  inAicl  as  bard  a  death  upon  yuu  as  upon  the  others  ; 
yea.  there  is  no  living  thing  I  hate  in  the  world  whieh  1 
vill  spare  if  I  be  not  obeyed.'  Bui  the  horse  stood  wbere 
Jif  WU,  and  bis  master  approacbing  with  V^iti  tfnMtisX  i«v , 
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smote    off  his  head,  uid  cut  him  to  pieces   with  lii» 
sword. 

And  when  his  wife  saw  that  he  had  actually  killed  his 
horse,  having  no  other,  and  heard  him  declare  that  he 
would  do  the  same  to  any  creature  that  Tentured  to  dis- 
obey him,  she  found  that  he  had  by  no  means  done  it  by 
way  of  jest,  and  took  such  an  alann,  that  she  hardly  knew 
if  she  were  dead  or  alive.  For  all  covered  with  gore  as  he 
was,  he  again  seated  himself  at  table,  vowing  that  though  he 
had  a  thousand  horses  or  wives,  or  servants,  if  they  refused 
to  do  his  behest,  he  would  kill  them  all ;  and  he  again  begas 
to  look  around  him,  holding  his-  sword  in  his  hand.  And 
after  he  had  looked  well  round  him  and  found  no  livmg 
thing  near  him,  he  turned  his  eyes  fieircely  towards  his 
wife,  and  said,  in  a  great  passion,  *  Get  up  and  bring  me 
some  water  to  wash  my  hands!'  and  his  wife  expecting 
nothing  less  than  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  rose  in  a  great  hurry, 
and  giving  him  water  for  his  hands,  said  to  him,  *  Ah, 
how  I  ought  to  return  thanks  to  God,  who  inspired  you 
with  the  thought  of  doing  as  you  have  done !  for  other- 
wise, owing  to  the  wfong  treatment  of  my  foolish  friends, 
I  should  have  behaved  the  same  to  you  as  to  them.' 

Afterwards  he  commanded  her  to  help  htm  to  something 
to  eat,  and  this  in  such  a  tone,  that  she  felt  as  if  her  head 
were  on  the  point  of  dropping  off  upon  the  floor ;  so  that  in 
this  way  was  the  understanding  between  them  settled 
during  that  night,  and  she  never  spoke,  but  only  did  every 
thing  which  he  required  her  to  do.  After  they  had  reposed 
some  time,  her  husband  said,  *  The  passion  I  have  been 
put  into  this. night  hinders  me  from  sleeping;  get  up  and 
see  that  nobody  comes  to  disturb  me,  and  prepare  for  mt 
v>ineiVi\n(  w%VL  qqqVsAxo  «^\i2 


When  il  cime  (ull  dty,  and  (tie  hLbers,  molheii,  sod 
atber  reUlivei  Brrired  nt  the  door,  Ibey  all  liitencd,  and 
hearing  no  one  apeak,  at  first  concluded  that  tbe  unfor- 

terocious  bride.  In  tbis  Ibey  were  Ibe  more  confirmed, 
when  tbef  saw  the  bride  ilanding  at  tbe  doar,  and  the 
bridegroom  not  there.  But  when  the  lady  »aw  them  adran- 
cing,  ihe  walked  gently  on  tiptoe  towardi  tbem,  and  wbii> 
pered,  ■  Falie  (riends  that  you  are,  bow  dare  you  ta  come 
up  to  the  door  in  that  way,  or  to  lay  a  word.  Be  lilent  aa 
you  value  your  lives  and  mine  alio.' 

And  when  they  were  all  made  acquainted  with  what  alie 
laid.  ihey  greatly  wondered;  but  wbea  they  learnt  all  that 
had  pasted  during  tbe  night,  their  wonder  wai  changed 
into  admiration  or  the  young  man,  for  haTiagto  well  knows 
how  lo  manage  what  concerned  him,  and  to  maintain  order 

And  from  that  day  forth,  to  excellently  waa  his  wife  go- 
verned, and  well  conditioneil  in  every  reipect,  that  they 
led  a  very  pleasant  life  together.  Such,  indeed,  wai  the 
i;oad  example  aet  by  the  lon-in-law,  that  a  few  days  after- 
wardi,  tbe  father-in-law  dosirouaotthe  lame  bappy  change 
in  bis  houiehold,  alio  killed  a  hone  :  but  hit  wife  only 
■aid  CO  him,    ■  By  my  faith,  Don  Fulano,  you  haie  thought 

well  acquainted  with  each  other.' 

'  And  you,  my  Lord  Conde  Lucanor,  if  that  lervuil  of 
yours  wish  to  marry  such  a  woman,  and  bath  at  great 
a  heart  u  this  youth,  in  God's  name,  advise  him  to  take 
her,  for  he  will  surely  know  how  to  manage  in  bis  houie. 
But  thould  he  be  of  another  kidney,  and  not  so  well  know 
It  befitting  him,  then  let  him  take  kit  sIaxab.     tt.\A. 
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I  further  advise  you,  tbat  with  whatever  manner  of  men 
you  have  to  do,  you  always  give  them  well  to  understand 
on  what  footing  they  are  to  stand.*  And  the  Conde  held 
this  for  a  good  example,  and  made  it  as  it  is,  and  it  was 
esteemed  good.  Also  because  Don  Juan  found  it  a  good 
example,  he  ordered  it  to  be  written  in  this  book,  and  made 
these  lines,  which  say  as  follow : — 

If  at  first  you  don't  show  yourself  just  what  yon  are. 
When  you  afterwards  wish  it,  you'll  And  it  a  bar  ! 

NoTS.--This  story,  curious  for  its  resemblance  to  Shakspbasb's 
Taming  of  ihe  Shrew,  forms  the  forty-fifth  chapter  of  the  Qmdt 
Lueanor.  from  which  it  was  translated  for  an  amusing  article  upoa 
the  Novelists  of  Spain,  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review.  It  is  not. 
however,  likely  that  our  great  bard  derived  his  plot  from  the  work 
of  Don  Juxn  Manubl.— inasmuch  as  there  exists  an  English  Story, 
popular  in  Yorkshire,  upon  this  very  subject,  and  which  we  expect 
to  be  able  to  lay  before  our  readers,  among  the  curious  stores  which 
we  have  in  reserve  for  them  in  the  Lays  and  Lbgbnds  op  Eng- 
land. 
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8.— OMAR. 

(a  lusian  leoend.) 

In  all  the  realms  of  Moorish  rule,  no  peer  had  young  Omar, 
A  lamb  in  ladye's  bower  he  was,  a  lion  in  the  war. 
But  fortune  smiled  not  on  him,  for  his  lovely  Moorish  May, 
A  captive  'mongst  the  Christians,  in  Arcillas*  towers  did 
stay. 

Full  many  a  message  sped  to  her  the  young  and  gallant 

Moor, 
'Twas  thus  they  ran,-^'  To  Almeida's  spring  prithee  sweet 

love  come  o'er.' 
But  ever  to  such  biddings  bland— and  they  were  every 

day,— 
In  answer,  all  so  sorrowful,  she  still  would  weep  and  say^^ 

*  My  life, my  soul,  Omar,  my  love,  oh!  why  would'st  thou, 
my  all. 

That  captived  twice  I  should  remain,  twice  held  should  be 
in  thiall. 

My  heart,  my  soul,  thou  hold'stamylove,my  body  holds  that 
Lord 

ArciUa's  Captain  fierce,  who  ne'er  to  Moor  did  grace  ac- 
cord V 

But  vain  is  all  resistance  to  the  will  of  one  beloved; 
Her  way,  at  length,  she  thither  wends,  by  his  entreaties 
moved.  # 
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The  trystiog  place,  where  luilced  grim  death,  thetremUiBg 

maid  scarce  neared. 
When,  save  us,  Alia !  wild  with  rage,  her  Lusian  Loid 

appeared. 

He  sprang  from  forth  the  covert  close,  where  he  so  still 

had  lain, 
He  seized  the  maiden,  spurred  his  steed,  and  swept  back 

o'er  the  plain. 
Where  tarries  now  her  loitering  love !     He  nears  when 

all's  nigh  o'er, 
And  for  a  single  word  with  her,  thus  humbly  did  implore: 

'  Oh,  lowly  thus  I  kneel  to  thee,  fierce  chief,  if  tbou 
hast  felt 
The  anguish  of  a  lover's  heart,' — and  on  the  sward  he  knelt, 
I  pray  thee,  I  implore  thee,  oh  grant  my  earnest  prayer! 
And  let  me  speak  a  last  farewell  unto  that  ladye  fair !' 

The  Lusian  lists  ;  he  licence  gives.     The  Moor  to  Zizt 

spake, 
'  Sweet  spouse,  by  Alla's  power  I  swear,  these  bonds  I  soon 

shall  break 
Before  yon  waxing  moon  half  wanes,  which  in  the  heaven 

you  see, 
I  shall  be  gathered  to  the  dead,  or  thou,  my  love,  be  free.' 

But  she  with  sighs,  and  tearful  eyes,  upon  him  sad  did 

gaze. 
And  to  his  troubled  speech,  in  grief—- deep,   bitter  grief, 

she  says, 
'  'Tis  now  too  late,  to  change  my  fate — too  tardy  thou  bast 

come — 
Go  I   'Vieed.  K\c^\dL<a  \»^\.«x^  %qI   keep  her   more   safe  it 

"homcV 
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With  shame  and  a orrov  mad,  the  Moor,  high  in  his  stirrup 
stands,  * 

He  bares  hia  blade,  upheaves  his  shield,  bursts  on  the 
hostile  bands. 

But  idle  were  his  efforts  all  against  a  host  so  great, 

By  numbers  overwhelmed  he  fell,  dead  from  his  saddle- 
seat. 

Then  quick  his  lovely  May,  her  form  upon  his  cold  corse 

flung, 
And  o'er  his  pallid  face  her  long  black  locks  like  cypress 

hung. 

*  Pierce  deep  this  heart,  thou  dagger  keen,'  'twas  thus  she 

wild  did  grieve, 

*  Since  here  I  came  in  evil  hour,  with  life  I'll  never  leave. 

*  For  it  is  meet,  my  soul  should  fleet,  that  with  him  I  should 

dwell. 
Within  the  dark  and  dismal  tomb—'  she  stabbed  herself — 

and  fell— 
'  A  beacon  light  to  lovers  all,  shall  shine  our  memory. 
While  summer  bums,  or  winter  blights,  the  blossom  and 

the  tree.' 

That  Lusian  Lord  he  sorrows  much — to  see  his  captive  dead, 
He  turns  him  to  Arcilla's  tower,  his  host  he  thither  led. 
A  marble  monument  he  reared  above  those  lovers'  grave, 
And  sculptures  deep,  sweet  Ziza's  fate— 4ind  that  of  Omar 
brave. 

NoTZ.— This  is  one  of  the  very  few  Spanish  Morisco  Ballads  or 
Romances  which  contain  a  story.  The  original  is  in  the  '  Jtoman* 
eero  de  Bomane9$  Mornctn,'  published  in  Madrid,  1829.  and  edited 
by  DoNA4QOU8TrifB  Dusan. 
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9.— ANTHONIO  COSTILLA, 

Therelived  about  thirty  yeeres  since,  in  Fuentes  de  Ro« 
pell,  a  gentleman  of  good  account,  called  Anthonio  Costilla, 
who  (of  the  which  I  myself  can  giye  good  witness)  was  one 
of  the  yaliantest  and  hardiest  men  of  all  the  country,  for  I 
haye  been  present  at  some  broyels  and  bickering  of  his,  in 
which  I  have  seene  him  acquite  himself  with  incredible 
courage  and  valour,  in  so  muche  that  being   somewhat 
haughtie,  and  suffering  no  man  to  overcome  him,  he  had 
many  enemies  thereabouts,  which  caused  him  wheresoever 
he  went,  to  goe  always  well  provided :  so  that  one  day  ri- 
ding from  his  own  house,  to  a  place  called  Yalla  Nueva, 
having  under  him  a  good  Ginet,  and  a  strong  launce  in  his 
hand,  when  hee  had  done  his  buysinesse,  the  night  coming 
on,  and  the  same  very  darke,  he  leaped  a  horse  back,  and 
put  himselfe  on  his  way  homeward. 

Coming  to  the  end  of  the  village,  where  stood  the  chap* 
pell,  in  the  forepart  or  portall  of  which,  there  was  a  lettice 
window,  and  within  the  same  a  lampe  burning,  thinking 
that  it  should  not  be  well  done  to  passe  any  further  without 
saying  his  prayers,  he  drew  neere  unto  the  same,  saying 
his  devotions  a  horseback,  where,  while  he  remained  look- 
ing into  the  chappell,  he  saw  three  visions,  like  ghosts, 
issue  out  of  the  middest  thereof,  seeming  to  come  out  from 
under  the  ground^  and  to  touch  the  height  of  the  roof  with 
their  heads. 


ACtet  he  ti»d  bebeld  them  awhile,  the  hkire  of  his  head 
began  to  ituid  an  end,  lo  (hat  being  lumewhUBSrighleil,  he 
turned  hU  horse's  bridle,  uid  rode  away;  but  he  had  nu 
aooner  lifted  up  his  eyss,  whan  bo  saw  the  three  visiona 
going  together  t  little  apace  berorohim,  seemiiig  a«  it  Tare 
to  beue  him  companie,  so  (hat  cammaadiDg  himself  lo 
God,  and  blessiog  himself  many  limes,  he  turned  hia  horae, 
ipiuriDg  him  ftum  one  side  to  another,  but  vberesoerer  he 
tunied,  they  were  alwiiea  before  his  eyes;  whereupon, 
■eaing  that  he  coUld  not  be  rid  of  Ihem,  putting  ipun  lo 
hii  horae,  he  raane  at  them  as  hard  ai  he  could  with  hit 
lance,  but  it  leemed  that  the  lisions  went  aud  moTed 
Iheinielres,  (ccordiug  to  the  same  campasie  vheteiu  hee 
guided  hij  horse,  for  if  hee  went,  they  went:  if  hee  ranne, 
they  ranno ;  if  hee  Hood  Btill,  they  alood  still ;  alwaies 
kaapinge  aae  even  distince  from  him,  so  that  he  ii>'aB  per- 
foRie  constrained  (o  bare  them  iu  hii  company,  till  he 
came  to  hU  owne  house,  before  which  (here  was  a  great 

lighted  off  hit  horse,  as  hee  entered  hee  found  the 
tame  Tisian  before  him,  and  in  this  manner  came  be  lo 
the  doorc  of  a  lodging  where  hi)  wife  was,  at  whioh, 
bnocfcing  and  being  let  in,  the  riiion  raniihed  away : 
but  he  remained  so  diamayed  and  changed  in  his  colour, 
that  hii  wife,  thiuVing  he  had  received  some  wound 
or  miihap  by  hii  enemies,  often  asked  him  the  cause  of 
this  his  deadly  ccunlenance  and  altetalion,  and  seeing  that 

friend  of  his  that  dwelt  thereby,  a  man  of  goml  c[ualiiie, 
and  of  singular  learning  and  inlegrilie  of  life,  who  pre- 
aenlly  comming.  and  finding  him  in  that  perplexilie,  im- 


nith  n 


Ha  beeiog  i  rery  diacreele  mar. 

of  wonder  ur  amMemem,  bad  hin,  I 
shake  off  iliu  dismBymenl,  »itii  i 
pBiiwaiions,  causing  him  togoe  t<-  ' 
brought  him  to  hit  bed,  id  whifli. 
light  burning  by  him,  he  went  ("  ' 
have  him  take  hit  re>t  and  Aeap. 
out  of  hi)  chamber,  wben  Anl3ii  i. 
a  loud  slcritch,  to  or;  out  Tor  iiy.  ,■ 


the 


itOflDg 


into  th*  ctiaii 
:  he  UAil  I' 


It  that  the  three 


truth,  they  found  It 


filed  nothiug— for  the  i 
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lU— THE  HELL-HOUNDS. 

Many  things  have  happened  and  happen  daily  in  this  world, 
to  search  the  depth  and  bottome  of  whose  secrets  were 
great  presumtion,  at  which,  though  sometimes  by  signs  and 
tokens  we  may  give  a  gesse,  yet  wee  must  alwaies  thinke, 
that  there  is  something  hidden  from  us,  and  of  this  sort,  is 
that  which  happened  to  a  Gentleman  in  this  our  Spaine, 
whose  name  for  the  foulenesse  of  his  endesTOur,  and  many 
respects  beside,  I  conceale,  and  the  name  of  the  towne 
also  where  it  happened. 

This  gentleman  being  yery  rich  and  noble,  delt  in 
matters  of  dishonest  love  with  a  nunne,  the  which,  to  the 
end  shee  might  enjoy  his  abominable  embracement,  willed 
him  to  make  a  key  like  unto  that  of  the  church  doore,  and 
shee  would  finde  time  and  meanes  (through  her  tume 
'which  she  had  about  the  serrice  of  the  Sacristie  and  other 
such  occasions)  to  meet  him  there. 

The  gentleman,  exceedingly  rejoicing  at  this  match, 
caused  two  keyes  to  be  made,  the  one  for  the  dore  of  the 
church  portall,  and  another  of  the  church  doore  itself, 
which  being  done,  because  it  was  somewhat  farre  from 
his  house,  he  tooke  one  night  his  horse,  and  for  the 
more  secrecie  of  this  matter,  rode  thither  alone. 

Being  come  thither  about  midnight,   leaping  oif  t 
horse,  and  tjring  him  by  the  reines  of  the   bridel  t€ 
coDTenient  place,  he  went  towards  the  monastery,  of  wh 
opening  first  the  doore  of  ths  porUl,  be  IvmA.  ^^oi^ 
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th«  church  open  of  itselfe,  and  in  the  churcfa  a  great  light 
and  brightnesse  of  torches  and  wax.  candles,  and  withall 
he  heard  voyces,  as  it  were,  of  men  singing,  and  doing 
the  funeral  serrice  of  some  one  that  was  deceased. 

At  which  matter,,  being  amazed,  he  drew  neerer,  better 
to  behold  the  manner  thereof,  where  he  might  see  the 
church  to  be  full  of  friars  and  priests  singing  these  ob- 
sequies, having  in  the  middest  of  them  a  coffin  covered 
with  blacke,  about  which  were  many  lights  and  tapers 
burning,  each  of  the  fryers,  priests,  and  many  other  men 
besides,  that  seemed  to  assist  at  these  funerals,  having 
also  a  wax  candle  burning  in  their  hands,  but  his  greatest 
astonishment  of  all  was,  that  he  knew  not  one  of  them. 

After  he  had  remained  a  while  beholding  them,  he  ap- 
proached neere  one  of  the  fryers,  and  asked  him  for  whom 
those  honourable  solemnities  were  done,  who  answered  him, 
that  such  a  gentleman,  naming  his  own  proper  name,  was 
dead,  and  that  they  were  now  performing  the  honours  of 
his  buriall.    The  gentleman  laughing,  replied  saying,  '  he 
whom  you  speake  of  liveth,  and  you  are  deceived.'  '  Nay, ' 
quoth  the  frier,  *you  are  deceived,  for  he  is  assuredly  dead 
and  his  body  heere  present  to  be  buried,'  and  therewith  fell 
to  hyi  singing  again.    The  gentleman  being  herewith  in  a 
great  confusion,  asked  another,  of  whom  he  received  the 
self-same  answer,  so  that   being  stricken    with   a  great 
amazement,  without  more  attending  he  went  out  of  the 
church,  and  getting  upon  his  horse,  beganne  to  ride  as 
fast  as  he  could  homeward ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  turned 
his  horse's  head,  when  hee  was  ware  of  two    great  black 
mastives  that  accompanied  him,  on  each  side  of  his  horse, 
one :  who,  doe  what  he  could,  with  rating  and  striking  at 
them  w\\Yl  Ykia  %woidi>^Qivi\dk.xAx«v\%%^^  him^  till  he  came 
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to  the  gate  of  his  house,  where  lighting  off  his  horse,  and 
entering  in,  his  pages  and  servants  coming  to  receive  him, 
wondered  to  see  the  color  of  his  face  so  pale  and  deadly, 
assuring  themselves  that  some  great  mischance  had  hap- 
pened unto  him,  beseeching  him  with  such  instance  to 
tell  them  what  ayledhim,  that  at  last,  he  recited  unto  them 
all  the  particulars  of  this  before  rehearsed  history ;  having 
made  an  end  of  which,  and  entering  into  his  chamber,  the 
two  blade  mastives  of  a  sudden  rushed  in  upon  him  and 
worried  him,  so  that  his  servants  not  being  able  to  succour 
him,  he  dyed  presently,  veryfying  that  of  his  funeral, 
whicli  he  had  seen  done  while  he  lived. 

Nora.— This  is  another  terrific  tale  from  Tobqubmbda.  The 
'  two  great  blacke  mastives'  which  figure  so  conspicaoasly  in  the 
eourse  of  this  notable  history,  and  which  terrify  the  sinner — 

'  Like  him  of  whom  the  story  ran. 
He  spoke  the  Spectre  Hound  in  Mann ;' 

are  clearly  related  to  the  Manks  Maii<^  Doog;  to  the  Duvra,  tee 
No.  14  '  Lktn  AND  LBOBKDt  ov  Ibblakd  ;  to  the  Btlbido,  whose 
lUetory  will  appear  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  Lats  and  Lbcodids 
ov  Spain;  no  less  than  to  the  Oum-ioyMr  (sky  dogs),  and  Cvm- 
#iiinofi,  (dogs  of  hell),  which  figure  so  conspicuously  in  the  popular 
stories  of  the  Welsh. 
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12^TALB  OP  THE  GR££N  TAPER. 

A   LEGEND   OF   SEVILLE. 

Among  the  unfortunate  families  of  Spanish  Moriscoes» 
who  were  forced  to  quit  Spain  in  1610,  there  was  one  of  a 
Tery  rich  farmer,  who  owned  the  house  we  speak  of.*  As 
the  ohject  of  the  government  was  to  hurry  the  Moriscoes 
out  of  the  country  without  allowing  them  time  to  remoTe 
their  property,  many  buried  their  money  and  jewels,  in 
hopes  of  returning  from  Africa  at  a  future  period.  Muley 
Hassam,  according  to  our  popular  tradition,  had  contrived 
a  vault  underthe  large  Zagu&n,  or  close  porch  of  his  house. 
Distrusting  his  Christian  neighbours,  he  had  there  accu- 
mulated great  quantities  of  gold  and  pearls,  which,  upon 
his  quitting  the  country,  were  laid  under  a  spell  by  another 
Moriscoe,  deeply  versed  in  the  secret  arts. 

The  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  severe  penalties 
enacted  against  such  of  the  exiles  as  should  return,  pre- 
eluded  Muley  Hassam  from  all  opportunities  of  recovering 
his  treasure.  He  died,  intrusting  the  secret  to  an  only 
daughter,  who,  having  grown  up  at  Seville,  was  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  spot  under  the  charm. 

Fatima  married,  and  was  soon  left  a  widow,  with  t 
daughter,  whom  she  taught  Spanish,  hoping  to  make  her 
pass  for  a  native  of  that  country.    Urged  by  the  approach 


*  Ca«qk&eI>uvAA,«.->-'WA^^i^i\sL^<ts^<%i^. 
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of  poverty,  which  sharpened  the  desire  to  make  use  of  the 
secret  trusted  to  her,  Fatima  with  her  daughter  Zuleima, 
embarked  on  board  a  corsair,  and  were  landed  secretly  in  a 
cove  near  HueWa,  Dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  peasan- 
try, and  having  assumed  Christian  names,  both  mother  and 
daughter  made  their  way  to  Seville,  on  foot,  or  by  any  oc- 
casional conveyance  which  offered  on  the  road.  To  avoid 
suspicion,  they  gave  out  that  they  were  returning  from  the 
performance  of  a  vow  to  a  celebrated  image  of  the  Virgin, 
near  Moguer.  I  will  not  tire  you  with  details  as  to  the 
means  by  which  Fatima  obtained  a  place  for  herself  and 
daughter  in  the  family  then  occupying  her  own  paternal 
house.  Fatima's  constant  endeavours  to  please  her  master 
and  mistress,  succeeded  to  the  utmost  of  her  wishes ;  the 
beauty  and  innocence  of  Zuleima,  then  only  fourteen, 
needed  no  studied  efforts  to  obtain  the  affection  of  the 
whole  family. 

When  JPatima  thought  that  the  time  was  come,  she  pre* 
pared  her  daughter  for  the  important  and  awful  task  of 
recovering  the  concealed  treasure,  of  which  she  had  con- 
stantly talked  to  her  since  the  child  could  understand  her 
meaning.  The  winter  came  on ;  the  family  moved  to  the 
first  floor  as  usual,  and  Fatima  asked  to  be  allowed  one  of 
the  ground  floor  rooms  for  herself  and  Zuleima. 

About  the  middle  of  December,  when  the  periodical 
rains  threatened  to  make  the  Guadalquivir  overflow  its 
banks,  and    scarcely    a   soul   stirred   out    after  sunset 
Fatima,  provided  with  a  rope  and  a  basket,  anxious 
v      awaited  the  hour  of  midnight  to  commence  her  incantatic 
^     Her  daughter  stood  trembling  by  her  side  in  the  porch,  ■ 
i|     which  they  had  groped  their  way  in  the  dark.    The  largi 
^    bell  of  the  cathedral  clock,  whose  sound,  you  ai«  ii^VL 

d2 
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aware,  has  a  most  startling  «ffeet  in  the  dead  silence  of  the 
night,  tolled  the  hour;  and  the  melancholy  peal  of  auppU- 
cation  {Plegaria)  followed  for  about  two  minutes. 

All  now  was  still,  except  the  wind  and  rain.  Fatima 
unlocking,  with  some  difficulty,  the  cold  hands  of  her 
daughter  out  of  hers,  struck  a  flint,  and  lighted  a  green 
taper  not  more  than  an  inch  long,  whi<^  she  carefully 
sheltered  from  the  wind  in  a  pocket  lanthom.  The  light 
had  scarcely  glimmered  on  the  ground,  when  the  pavement 
yawned  close  by  the  feet  of  the  two  females.  *  Now,  Zu- 
leima,myehild,  the  only  care  of  my  life,'  said  Fatima, 
*were  you  strong  enough  to  draw  me  out  of  the  Tault 
where  our  treasure  lies,  I  would  not  entreat  you  to  hasten 
down  by  these  small  perpendicular  steps,  which  you  here 
see.  Fear  not,  my  love,  there  is  nothing  below  but  the 
gold  and  jewels  deposited  by  my  father.' 

*  Mother,'  answered  the  tremulous  girl,  *  I  will  not 
break  my  promise  I  have  made  you,  though  I  feel  as  if  my 
breathing  would  stop  the  moment  I  entered  that  horrible 
vault.  Dear  mother,  tie  the  rope  round  my  waist — my 
hands  want  strength — you  must  support  the  whole  weight 
of  my  body.  Merciful  Allah  I  My  foot  slips  !  Oh,  mother, 
leave  me  not  in  the  dark.' 

The  vault  was  not  much  deeper  than  the  girl's  length ; 
and  upon  her  slipping  from  one  of  the  projecting  stones, 
the  chink  of  coins,  scattered  by  her  feet,  restored  the  fail- 
ing courage  of  the  mothej:.  *  There,  take  the  basket,  child, 
quick  I  fill  it  up  with  gold — feel  for  the  jewels — I  must 
not  move  the  lantern.  Well  done,  my  love!  Another 
basketfull,  and  no  more.  I  would  not  expose  you,  my  only 
cbiVd,  ioT  .  .  ,  .^  ^et  the  candle  is  long  enough  :  fear  not, 
it    wvW  "\)>MiDi  ^^fe  TK«wX«^  »  •  ,  «   ^^v^^ua  I    the    wick 


ithemeltedwax— oul,out,Zuleim»!  .  .  , 
the  rope,  (be  lape  t  .  .  .  .  the  steps  ate  dd  this  side  !' 

A  flint  groin  wa«  hand,  Zuleima  had  dropped  in  b 
•WOOD  over  (he  remiining  gold.  At  this  moment  all  vb> 
datk  again  i  (he  distraeled  mother  searched  for  the  chasm, 
hut  it  waa  closed.  She  beat  the  ground  niih  her  feet,  and 
her  igonr  became  dnvnrigbt  madness  on  hearing  tbe 
hollow  sound  returned  from  below.  She  now  struck  the 
flints  of  the  pavement  till  her  hands  were  shapeless  with 
wounds.  Lying  on  the  ground  a  short  time,  and  liiving 
for  a  moment  recovered  ths  power  of  conscious  suflfering, 
ahe  heard  her  daughter  repeat  the  words,  '  Mother,  dear 
mother,  leave  me  not  in  the  dark.' 

The  thick  »ault  through  which  the  words  were  heard, 
gave  the  voice  a  heart -free  ling,  thin,  dietanl,  yet  silvery 
tone.  Fatima  lay  one  initant  motionless  on  the  flints; 
then  raising  herself  upon  her  knees,  dashed  her  head  with 
supernatural  strength  against  the  stonea.  There  ahe  wi.s 
touod  lifeless  in  the  morning. 

On  a  certain  night  in  the  month  of  December,  the  few, 

I  who,  ignorant  that  the  house  is  haunted,  have  incautiously 
been  upon  the  spot  at  midnight,  report  that  Fatima  is  seen 
betneea  two  black  Ggurea,  who,  in  spite  of  her  violent 
>  itniggles  to  avoid  the  place  where  her  daughter  is  buried 
'  alive,  force  her  lo  sit  o.er  the  vault,  with  a  basketfull  of 
*  gold  at  her  feel.  The  efforts  by  which  she  now  and  then 
allempti  to  slop  her  ears,  are  auppoaed  to  indicate,  that 
P  for  an  hour  (he  is  compelled  lo  hear  (he  aufortunate  Zu- 
^    leima  crying,  '  Hotter,  dear  mother,  leave  me  not  in  the 

'ft  N««.— The  above  iBlemtlBi  Lagasil  Bt  StvUl*  wtt  i3»bh««.v 
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Whitk,  who  has  kindly  permitted  it  to  be  reprinted  in  these  pages. 
From  the  introduction  to  it  in  the  '  Forge*  Jfe  Noi/  we  learn  that 
stories  of  enchanted  treasures  are  as  common  in  Spain  as  in  some 
parts  of  Germany ;  a  remark  which  will  canse  the  lovers  of  the  wild 
and  wonderful  to  agree  with  the  writer  as  to  '  how  desirable  it 
would  be  to  have  a  collection  of  tales  of  enchantment  from  the 
traditionary  legends  of  this  part  of  the  country.* 

It  should  be  added,  that  the  same  gentleman  is  the  translator  of 
the  '  Dean  of  Santiago,*  No.  1  of  these  Lays  and  Lsgbnds  op 
Spain 


13.— THE  DUENDE   AN   ENEMY  TO  GAMBLING. 

A  Duende,  a  grave  Signor, 

Who  studied  hard  astrology, 
Was  taken  with  a  notion  that 

He  should  a  lucky  gamester  be. 

Although  the  seven  planets,  he 

Did  for  his  council  choose. 
Such  their  advice,  ere  he  grew  old. 

Poor  man,  his  feet  lacked  shoes. 

Then  vexed  withal,  and  pennyless. 

When  too  late  he  repented, 
He  to  a  garret  took  himself, 
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Then  by  his  skill  in  sorcery. 

Himself  a  Goblin  made, 
And  in  his  new  shape,  threatened  war 

*Gainst  all  the  gambling  trade. 

Next  by  his  tricks  so  terrified. 

And  filled  with  such  affright, 
The  dwellers  in  th€  Posada, 

That  they  all  took  to  flight. 

And  when  sole  master  of  the  house 

From  whence  they  all  had  fled, 
His  conduct  served  but  to  increase 

The  public  awe  and  dread. 

But,  aye,  so  wilful  is  a  man. 

Whose  sole  desire  is  pelf. 
His  gambling  he*d  continue  still. 

Spite  of  Old  Nick  himself. 

Accordingly  a  gambling  set, 

Straight  this  dread  house  selected 
As  one  where  they  might  game  at  will. 

And  never  be  detected. 

Although  they  were  but  few  at  first, 

They  by  degrees  increased, 
Until  to  curse  the  Sprite,  one  chanced 

Who  had  been  sorely  fleeced. 

Their  squabbles  and  their  quarrels  too, 

So  much  annoyed  the  Sprite ; 
He  joined  their  party  suddenly. 

Which  caused  them  no  sm«\\  lii^V.. 
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He  spoke,  with  yoxee  did  hartUy  gmte. 
But  manners  blimd  «ad  wimiiiig. 

And  said  '  his  master  owned  that  house. 
That  house  that  they  were  then  in, 

*  He  dwelt  up  stairs,  and  begged  they^d  hence 

"More  quiet  course  pursue. 
Else,  gamblers  as  they  were,  he  would 

Show  them  a  trick  or  two,' 

No  little  wonder  seized  the  groupe 

At  what  they  saw,  and  heard. 
And  one  more  hardy  than  the  rest. 

To  seize  the  Sprite  prepared* 

But  all  in  vain  was  his  attempt : 
By  what  means  ne'er  was  known. 

Whether  he  flew  into  the  air — 
But  lo !  the  Sprite  was  gone. 

At  this  event,  while  one  blasphemes » 

With  fear  another  quakes ; 
Another  rants  and  raves  with  rage. 

But  he  had  lost  his  stakes. 

Then  'fore  them  came  a  second  time^ 

The  messenger,  now  grown 
A  full  half  yard,  of  bolder  front. 

And  spake  in  angry  tone  r-— 

'  My  master  of  this  lonesome  house. 

Is  master  absolute, 
ktv^^jnait  >ao^  ^ith  your  gambling  tricks 
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'  Bestir  yourselyes,  pack  off  at  once ! 

Delay  on  no  pretences, 
For  if  you  do,  his  honour  vows 

You'll  rue  the  consequences.' 

On  this,  some  of  the  boldest  there 

Essayed  to  seize  the  Sprite  ; 
But  he  in  the  confusion  'scaped, 

And  vanished  out  of  sight. 

Their  fears  began  now  to  increase, 

Reflection  pointed  out, 
That  he,  'gainst  whom  they  would  contend, 

A  Goblin  was,  no  doubt. 

But  as  it  always  is  with  \^ose 

Who  thorough  gamblers  are, 
They  hoped  they  might  by  cozening 

Bespeak  the  Goblin  fair. 

They  thought  that  by  his  science  he 

Might  make  them  rich  as  Jews ; 
So  settled  that  they'd  yield  to  him 

What  place  he  pleased  to  choose. 

But  the  Goblin  who  had  listen'd  to 

Their  every  why  and  how,    . 
Vowed  vengeance  on  the  worthies. 

And  soon  fulfilled  his  vow. 

He  grew  a  giant  instantly. 

With  a  cloak  of  sable  hue, 
With  horns  and  claws  fearAilly  formed 

And  beard  most  strange  to  'view . 


■I 
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With  cudgel  high  upiifted. 

And  breathing  smoke  and  flame. 
He  said,  '  You  gambling  vailets, 

r  faith  1*11  spoil  your  game.* 

'  For  gamblers  have  depriTed  me 

Both  of  my  coin  and  life. 
And  for  murdering  your  yictims, 

Od*s  blood  I  know  you  are  rife.' 

*  So  I'm  determined  none  of  you 

*Mongst  educated  men, 
Your  trade  of  thieres  and  gamblers, 

Shall  oyer  ply  again.* 

Then  uttering  a  dreadful  gproan. 

His  club  so  quick  he  whirled, 
That  all  of  them  were  soon  dispatched, 

Not  one  left  in  the  world. 

But  the  Goblin  clearly  did  not, 

Their  seed  destroy  outright ; 
Since  gamesters  we  may  daily  see, 

Shirtless,  as  was  the  Sprite. 

NoTK. — In  the  above  ttory,  which  is  called  by  the  writer  Omen 
Morhl,  a  moral  tale,  the  Spanish  domestic  spirit,  the  I>und 
figures  conspicuously,  and  his  pranks  fully  bear  out  the  deftnitic 
which  has  been  given  of  him.  '  DnBNDB.— Eqpirifu  que  el  wL 
tree  ^ite  ivfetta  las  e<ua$  y  iravewa.  eavsando  en  ellat  ruidot 
eitruendot.*  Out  traders  have  seen  the  form  in  which  the  Duen( 
ftgures  in  tVi«  abov«  \AS\«s9k.  '^  *  wWii^VuvasJCwR  ^^iiR^VAn  of  hi 
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from  Caldkbok'8  Dama  Dnende,  by  which  it  is  clear  he  can,  at  will, 
like  other  spirits,  any  shape  assume : — 

'  Era  un  Frayle 
Tamanisto.  y  tenia  puesto. 
Un  cucnrucho  tamano ; 
Que  por  estas  senas  creo. 
Que  era  Duende  Capuchino. 


14.— THE  CONCEALED  SIN. 

In  one  of  the  little  villages  to  be  found  scattered  among 
the  sierras  of  Granada,  lived  a  poor  but  honest  couple.' — 
They  had  one  son,  named  Pelayo,  who  grew  up  in  good- 
ness, so  that  he  became  a  pattern  of  all  virtue  to  the  youth 
of  the  surrounding  country.  When  he  had  attained  man's 
estate,  his  parents  sent  him  forth  to  the  mountains,  and 
entrusted  to  him  the  care  of  a  small  flock — ^their  whole  pro- 
perty. Near  the  pasture  which  he  frequented  was  a  cell, 
in  which  lived  a  holy  woman,  renowned  for  her  sanctity 
far  and  near  among  the  mountains,  and  even  in  the  plains. 
To  her  prayers  the  parents  of  Pelayo  recommended  him ; 
and  he  followed  up  their  recommendation  by  his  assiduity 
in  the  performance  of  all  the  religious  duties  which  she  en- 
joined him.  No  one  knew  whence  she  came,  and  few 
troubled  themselves  to  enquire ;  but  she  was  evidently  a 
woman  of  rank,  and  still  possessed  a  considerable  share 
of  youth  and  comeliness.    Several  mouths  ^a.%%«d.  vck.  \.\cvx 
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nuumer,  and  Pelayo^t  reputetimi  fm  rdigiont  obserr- 
•neet  tprMd  orer  tfa*  knd.  H«  wms  th«  wonder  of  the 
whole  of  the  simple  commimity  which  inhabits  those 
remote  regions. 

At  last  the  demon,  stung,  no  doabt,  by  his  fame,  and 
enTioos  of  his  reputation,  commenced  the  work  of  temp- 
tation. Several  ways  he  essayed,  but  succeeded  only  in 
one.  He  inspired  the  ardent  temperament  of  the  youth 
with  unclean  thoughts ;  the  result  of  which  was,  an  out- 
rage against  the  pious  occupant  of  the  cell,  and  to  con- 
ceal that,  her  murder.  He  buried  her  in  a  comer  of 
the  care,  and  then  betook  hintself  to  flight. 

Where  to  go  he  knew  not,  but  wandered  wildly  among 
the  forests  in  the  mountains.  In  the  night  alone  he  trt- 
▼elled*— by  day  he  hid  himself  in  the  cork  trees  which 
corered  the  sierras.  At  length  on  the  third  day,  he  saw 
a  monastery  in  the  distance,  and  before  he  was  aware  of 
the  presence  of  any  one,  a  young  man  of  benign  aspect, 
clad  in  pilgrim's  weeds,  stood  by  his  side. 

*  Pelayo,'  said  he,  *take  counsel,  seek  refuge  in  yon 
monastery — confess  thy  sins  without  reservation,  and  thy 
soul  shall  be  saved.' 

Pelayo,  astonished,  glanced  first  at  the  pilgrim  then  at 
the  monastery,  and  then  he  turned  round  to  look  at  the  pil- 
grim again,  but  he  was  gone.     He  had  disappeared  as  if 
by  magic,  and  not  a  trace  of  him  was  left.     After  a  short 
struggle  within  himself,  Pelayo  resolved  to  take  his  advic 
in  one  respect— that  is,  to  seek  refuge  in  the  monaster 
He  did  not,  however,  decide  upon  confessing  his  crime.  I 
reserved  that  for  future  consideration.     He  applied  to  f 
mou&^terj— ^qW  «.  i«\^«d  tale,  and  was  admitted  undei 
atftuxnedk.  uanve. 
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Years  rolled  away,  and  Pelayo  grew  old ;  still  he  kept 
his  sin  a  secret.  It  gnawed  his  heart,  however,  like  a 
vulture ;  and  all  the  works  of  penitence  he  performed,  could 
not  for  a  moment  assuage  his  anguish. 

At  last  the  hour  of  his  departure  from  the  world  arrived* 
It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  his  struggle  with  himself 
was  great.  The  effect  of  disclosure  would  be  to  blight  his 
fair  fame  for  ever,  and  brand  him  in  his  grave  as  a  sacrile- 
gious murderer ;  the  effect  of  concealment  would  be  the 
preservation  of  his  fame,  but  the  loss  of  his  salvation.  The 
abbot  himself  shrived  him,  and  saw  his  struggles.  Pelayo, 
however,  persisted  in  his  silence.  The  abbot  entreated  him 
to  confess  all,  as  he  saw  that  some  secret  sin  stuck  in  his 
thoughts.  Pelayo  seemed  shaken.  The  abbot  again  en- 
treated.    Pelayo  was  dying  fast. 

*  Make  but  a  sign,'  said  the  holy  friar,  '  and  you  are  for- 
given.' 

Pelayo,  however,  made  no  sign.  He  died  impenitent. 
The  abbot  concluded  that  he  had  mistaken  the  struggles  of 
death  for  those  of  a  seared  conscience.  He  was  buried 
with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremonies  of  the  order;  and  his 
name  was  put  on  the  roll  of  candidates  for  canonization.     . 

*  He  died,'  said  the  abbot,  concluding  the  funeral  oration, 
'  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.*  *  Amen,'  said  the  brotherhood, 
*  let  him  be  canonized.* 

On  the  night  of  his  interment.  Father  Anselm,  the  sa- 
cristan, passing  through  the  church,  as  was  his  wont,  at 
the  hour  of  midnight,  to  chime  the  matin  bells,  saw,  to  hit 
great  surprise,  the  corpse  of  the  buried  brother,  exhumed 
and  extended  on  the  earth  beside  his  grave.  The  grave 
appeared  not  to  have  been  stirred. 
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Somewhit  astonithed,  he  hesitated  a  moment,  but  even- 
tually  thought  the  corpse  might  hare  been  left  there  b^ 
accident,  as  he  was  not  at  the  interment.  So  he  took  mtt- 
tock  and  spade  and  interred  it  again.  He  then  rang  th* 
matin  bells  and  retired  to  his  dormitory. 

He  did  not  mention  the  circumstance  to  any  of  the 
brotherhood,  as  he  had  to  go  forth  early  in  the  day  to  tht 
next  town,  and  did  not  return  until  all  in  the  monastery, 
save  the  pater,  had  retired  to  rest.  At  midnight  he  passed 
through  the  chjirch  as  usual  on  his  avocation,  and  lo  and 
behold  !  there  lay  the  corse  he  had  interred,  stretched  out 
before  him.  He  became  alarmed  this  time,  and  deter- 
mined to  tell  all  about  it  to  the  abbot. 

He  buried  it  afresh,  however,  that  the  brotherhood  might 
not  be  scandalized  by  its  exposure  when  they  should  come 
to  matins  in  the  church.  Next  morning  he  told  the  abbot 
all  he  knew  ;  and  after  a  consultation  among  the  brother- 
hood, it  was  determined  that  they  should  go  in  a  body  to 
the  church  at  midnight.  Midnight  came,  and  found  them 
in  the  church,  and  the  corpse  as  usual  on  the  earth. 

*  How  is  this  V  said  the  Abbot,  exorcising  it,  *  Say, 
brother,  hast  thou  a  wish  left  unperformed?  Thou  who 
wast  in  life  the  model  of  obedience— wilt  thou  disobey  me 
in  death  ? — Answer  !* 

The  corpse,  which  now  glowed  from  head  to  heel,  like 
iron  in  a  white-heat,  and  smelt  awfully  of  brimstone,  made 
answer,  in  a  sepulchral  voice,  *  I  am  damned  to  all  eternity 
for  concealing  a  crying  sin  at  confession.'  And  then  it 
recited  all  the  history  of  his  fall  and  its  consequences. 

The  abbot  was  horror-struck,  and  the  brotherhood  were 
stupi&ed. 
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*  Take  from  my  mouth,'  continued  the  fearful  corse, '  the 
holy  wafer  which  I  received  on  dying.  It  sticks  in  my 
throat — it  choaks  me.' 

The  abbot  approached  and  did  so ;  the  sleeve  of  his  gar- 
ment, which  came  into  contact  with  the  chin  of  the  defunct, 
was,  however,  reduced  to  ashes  before  he  could  withdraw 
hit  hand.  The  holy  wafer  was  deposited  in  the  tabernacle 
of  the  high  altar. 

'  Now/  said  the  corse,  *  thrust  me  forth  from  the  church, 
and  from  consecrated  ground,  and  fling  me  into  a  dunghole, 
or  other  deep  pit.  Let  my  bed  be  dust  and  ashes.  It  is 
God's  will/ 

*  God's  will  be  done,'  said  the  abbot.  The  brotherhood 
bore  him  unscathed  to  the  cavern  on  the  rock,  where  all 
the  offal  of  the  monastery  was  thrown ;  and  flung  him  into 
its  hideous  depths.  Since  then  he  has  never  been  heard 
of  more. 

Note. — This  characteristic  stery  bears  in  its  nature  generally,  no 
inconsiderable  resemblance  to  the  Coniet  DevoU  of  the  French,  a 
species  of  story  invented  by  the  Monks,  who  sought  to  beat  the 
Minstrels  with  their  own  weapons— thus  anticipating  John  Wesley's 
remark,  when  he  adopted  his  hymns  to  the  popular  airs  of  the  day, 
'  that  there  was  no  reason  that  the  devil  should  have  all  the  best 
tunes.' 
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15.— THE  GOBLIN  OF  SALAMANCA. 

There  was  in  the  city  of  Salamanca,  a  widow,  very  prin- 
cipall  and  rich,  somewhat  aged  in  years,  whicli  kept  in  her 
house  foure  or  five  mayde  servants,  of  the  whicli  two  were 
young  and  very  beautiful.  There  was  a  common  repoit 
bruted  abroade  in  the  towne,  that  there  should  be  in  this 
widdowes  house  a  Hobgoblin  or  Spright  that  plaid  daily 
sundry  strange  pranks,  of  which  the  most  usuall  was,  that 
hee  threw  stones  from  the  roofe  of  the  house,  not  onely 
upon  the  persons  therein,  but  also  upon  others  that  came 
to  visite  the  widdow,  in  such  quantity,  and  withjsuch  noise, 
as  though  whole  showers  of  them  had  beene  rained  out  of 
the  Aement,  yet  alwayes  harmlessly,  without  hurting  any 
man. 

This  matter  grew  so  publique,  that  the  brute  thereof 
came  at  last  to  the  ears  of  the  magistrate,  who  desiring  to 
know  the  truth  thereof,  went  presently  to  the  widdowes 
house,  with  at  least  twenty  in  his  company ;  entring  into 
which,  hee  commanded  a  sergeant,  accompanied  with  foure 
other  men,  to  seeke  round  about  the  house  with  a  burning 
torch,  willing  him  not  to  leave  any  comer  above  or  beneath 
unsearched,  wherein  by  any  possibility  a  man  might  be 
hidden  ;  which  hee  and  his  fellowes  executed  so  neerely, 
that  unless  they  would  have  untiled  the  house  they  could 
doe  no  more :  so  that  returning  they  made  relation,  that 
there  was  no  seeking  any  farther,  for  all  was  safe ;  where- 
upon the  m«*gv%U^\.^  \^^  MJaa  %^w\XK^<jravwi  of  the  house, 
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that  she  was  abused  and  deceived,  and  it  was  most  likely 
by  her  young  maydens,  who  might  bring  into  her  house 
their  lovers,  by  whom  these  stones  might  be  so  throwne 
up  and  downe ;  and  therefore  willed  her  for  ayoyding  of  all 
inconveniences,  to  look  more  narrowly  into  them,  least 
emboldened  through  this  simplicity  of  hers,  they  might  in 
time  attempt  some  greater  matter. 

The  good  gentlewoman  was  the  most  ashamed  of  the 
world,  not  knowing  what  to  reply,  yet  still  persisted 
to  affirm  that  of  the  throwing  of  the  stones  to  be  most 
true. 

The  magistrate  and  the  rest,  jesting  at  her  simplicity, 
tooke  their  leave  to  be  gone,  but  they  were  scarcely  off  the 
staires,  but  there  came  such  a  whirling  of  stones  about 
their  eares,  and  such  a  noyse,  as  though  they  had  been 
throwne  with  three  or  four  slings  together,  as  thicke  as 
might  be ;  which,  falling  on  their  legs,  arms,  and  feet,  did 
them  no  harm  at  all. 

The  magistrate  caused  the  self-same  man  which  had 
searched  before,  to  search  again,  with  great  diligence  and 
haste,  but  it  was  all  in  vain,  for  there  was  nobody  to  be 
found;  at  which,  as  they  stood  wondering,  there  fell  of  a 
sodaine  in  the  portal  of  the  house,  such  a  shower  of  stones 
amongst  them,  that  it  farre  exceeded  the  former,  at  which 
their  amazement  encreasing,  one  of  the  Serjeants  tooke  up 
amongst  the  rest  that  lay  on  the  flower,  a  markt  stpne,  and 
throwing  it  over  the  top  of  the  house  that  stoode  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street  in  front,  *  If  thou  be  a  right  devill,' 
quoth  he,  *  retume  me  this  stone  again,'  at  which  very  mo- 
ment, the  self-same  stone  fell  from  the  roofe  of  the  house 
and  hitte  him  on  the  brimme  of  his  hatte  over  his  e^^%  \ 
and  the  stone  was  evidently  kiiowii«  oi  xYlvecl  i)\\A'^^^^^ 

V 
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very  tame  that  hee  had  throwne  over  the  other  houie,  so 
that  the  magistrate,  with  the  rest  of  those  that  were  there 
present  with  him,  departed  out  of  the  house,  with  the 
greatest  astonishment  that  might  be ;  and  not  long  after 
there  came  thither  a  priest,  of  the  little  Tower  of  Salamanca, 
who,  through  certaine  oonjnrationa  which  hee  wrought,  de- 
livered the  house  both  of  this  throwing  of  atones,  and  all 
other  such  molestations. 

NoTB.— This  *  strong  touch  of  the  marvelloiu'  which  miitt  recall 
to  the  mtad  of  the  reader  the  celebrated  affair  of  the  Stamfbrri 
Ghost,  that  created  so  great  a  aematioB  tome  twenty  years  fiaoe. 
and  in  which,  if  the  Editorli  lecollection  serves  him  rightty,  the  cde- 
brated  and  eccentric  anthor  of  Laeoe  ligured  very  conspicnomly, 
it  another  contribntion  from  Tosqubmbda's  Cfponitfc  Jfandeeillt. 


16.— PEPITO  THE  HUNCHBACK. 

There  wu  not  m  all  Spiia  ■  merner  fallow,  or  one  who 
wu  ■  greUei  ftiourile  nilh  the  women,  th&u  Signor  Pe. 
pita,'  humpbacked  as  he  «*>  witht) ;  and  which  pecutiirity 
hid  lervad  [a  oblBin  Tor  him  the  bye-name  oC  El  Coreo- 
▼■do,   bf  which  he  wu  always  designated  by  hii  fimi- 

PepiloEl  Corcovado  w«>,  in  lootb,  juit  the  maa  to  travel 
through  the  world  without  finding  an  enemyi  ha  wu  of 
tbat  imoolh  and  oily  diipoiition  which  eoabled  him  to 
glide  Ihrough  all  leiationi,  a<  he  would  through  a  crowd, 
with  a  good-naluted,  by-yuur-leave  smile  upon  his  tiee, 
which  compelled  the  lUrlieit  to  grant  him  free  passage. — 
If  the  011a  was  none  of  the  beat,  Fepito  did  not  destroy 
what  little  relish  i(  did  posaeis,  by  his  ill  tempei  and  im- 
precations; not  he — he  consoled  himself  by  thinking  that 
bad  ai  it  was — why,  it  might  have  been  worse.  If,  when 
petfarming,  aa  was  his  wont  (o  do,  the  choicest  tomancas, 
the  line  string  of  his  guitar  aoapped  treacherously  In  hil 
tenderest  and  most  effective  passage,  Fepito  did  not  faJl 
to  swearing  at  and  re-itringing  the  unfortunate  instrumeal ; 
not  he,  indeed — be  Just  did  u  well  •■  he  could  without  it, 
and  won  the  applause  of  his  hetreii  by  the  skill  and  good- 
nature with  which  he  got  out  of  the  lorape. 

■  Pqillo.  (tie  diminutive  of  Pcpa  gl  3a—.  lutd  la  «.v™>  i^ 
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Now,  this  last  proof  of  our  hero's  good  temper  will  be 
looked  upon  as  the  more  decisive,  when  it  is  considered 
that  Pepito  was  celebrated  all  round  the  country  for  his 
musical  skill,  and  for  the  exquisite  taste  with  which  he 
was  used  to  sing  all  the  plaintire  love-songs  of  his  nstive 
land ;  by  these  drawing  tears  from  beauty^s  eyes,  while  he 
wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  all  his  hearers 
of  the  rougher  sex,  who  listened  to  the  fire  and  energy 
with  which  he  poured  forth  the  Romances  of  the  Cid,  of 
Fern  an  Gonzalez,  of  Durandarte,  and,  in  short,  of  all  the 
numberless  Spanish  heroes,  real  and  imaginary,  whose  his- 
tories were  preserved  in  Signor  Pepito's  budget  of  songs. 

This  extraordinary  skill,  which  it  was  popularly  said, 
would  have  satisfied  the  critical  judgment  even  of  Lope  de 
Rueda,  the  founder  of  the  Spanish  Opera,  or  of  that  still 
more  important  personage,  whose  name  we  have  nnfortt^• 
nately  forgotten,  but  whose  epitaph,  in  the  cathedral  of 
Seville,  informs  us  that  from  his  musical  powers  he  had 
been  selected  to  sound  the  trumpet  on  the  day  of  judgment, 
rendered  Pepito  el  Corcovado  a  desirable  guest  at  all  the 
village  feasts  and  merry  makings. 

Had  Pepito  been  a  well-made  handsome  fellow,  it  might 
have  been  a  question  with  the  lords'  and  masters  of  the 
fair  dames  who  invited  him  to  participate  in  all  these  rus- 
tic gaieties,  how  far  it  would  be  prudent  to  sanction  the 
invitations;  but  Pepito's  hump,  which  his  good  temper 
hindered  from  becoming  a  burden  to  him,  proved  in  this 
respect  a  lump  of  good  fortune ;  for  it  lulled  the  proverbial 
jealousy  of  Spanish  fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers,  who 
exclaimed  with  one  accord,  '  Pepito  el  Corcovado  is  cer* 
tain\y  a  deNiU&h.  insinuating  fellow,  but  then,  thanks  to 
the  Saiuta^Yie  *\a  xao^X  cat&wixAft^i  >a^i^ 
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To  one  of  the  merry  makings  to  which  we  hare  just 
alluded,  had  Signor  Pepito  been  duly  inrited— an  invita- 
tion which  he  had  accepted,  and  on  the  erening  to  whidi 
we  refer,  duly  fulfilled.  He  had  left  the  festirities  some- 
what eariier  than  it  was  his  practice  to  do,  generally,  having 
an  especial  engagement  of  the  same  agreeable  nature  to 
attend  to  at  a  very  early  period  on  the  following  morning. 

The  sun  had,  however,  long  descended  before  he  struck 
the  last  chords  on  his  most  tuneful  of  guitars,  and  turned 
his  steps  homewards.  His  road  lay  through  the  Sierra 
Morena,  (the  precise  locality  is  not  clearly  defined,)  and  he 
amused  himself,  as  he  trotted  nimbly  through  the  forest, 
by  e?er  and  anon  striking  a  few  wild  notes  on  his  guitar» 
to  wake  the  sleeping  echoes,  or  by  singing  such  unconnected 
snatches  of  old  ballads,  as  his  active  fancy  continually 
suggested  to  him. 

Whether  he  was  too  much  occupied  with  these  songs  of 
olden  times,  or  had  partaken  too  freely  of  the  good  liquor 
with  which  his  host  had  plied  him,  is  not  clearly  known  *, 
but  this  much  is  certain — Signor  Pepito,  after  a  couple  of 
hours  walking,  found  himself  in  a  part  of  the  mountain  with 
which  he  was  totally  unacquainted;  a  lonely  dell  oversha- 
dowed by  the  surrounding  cork  trees,  carpeted  with  a 
most  luxuriant  and  mossy  turf,  and  rendered  inexpressibly 
fragrant  by  the  myriads  of  wild  flowers,  wh6se  party- 
coloured  blossoms  sparkled  on  every  side. 

'  By  Santiago,'  exclaimed  Pepito,  *  but  in  sooth  this  is 
a  pretty  business-^here  am  I,  lost  in  the  Sierra,  which  I 
have  traversed  man  and  boy  this  thirty  years.  Well,  it 
might  have  been  worse — so  I'll  e'en  wait  till  day-break 
gives  me  light  enough  to  find  the  right  path.*  So  %v]\\v%^ 
with  phiiosophic  calmness  he  wrapped  Yi\amaxiX\\\^.to\wv\ 
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bim,  and  ftfter  muttering  an  tre  or  two,  and  a  ahort  prayer 
to  Ilia  patron  Saint,  laid  himiolf  at  the  foot  of  a  cork  tree, 
and  alept  soundly. 

Hia  sleep  was  not,  however,  of  long  duration.  -  He  was 
preaently  awakened  by  the  joyoui  clamour  of  thousands  of 
little  ^yes  who  were  sporting  on  the  dewy  grass,  singing 
with  might  and  main  a  fragment  of  an  old  and  wild  air, 
which  Pepito  apeedily  recognis^ 

Pepito  gaxed  with  wonder  and  delight  upon  the  scene 
before' him:  he  had  often  heard  of  the  fairies,  but  it  was 
the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  had  had  the  good  fortune 
to  encounter  them.  He  was  amused  beyond  expression 
with  the  fkntastSe  mazes  of  their  fairy  dances— he  wis 
charmed  with  the  sweetness  and  harmony  with  which  they 
carolled  forth  their  lay  of  *  Lunes  y  Martea  y  Mieicoles 
tres,**  and  marrelled  greatly  that  they  should  not  sing  the 
rest  of  the  tune. 

*  Humph,  my  little  masters,'  quoth  he,  *  if  you  don't 
know  the  rest  of  the  song,  I'll  just  give  you  a  hint  of  it' — 
and  ao  saying,  he  swept  his  fingers  tastefully  across  the 
strings  of  his  guitar,  and  sang  with  one  of  the  sweetest 
voices  ever  heard—*  Jueves  y  Viemes  y  Sabado  seis/f — 
The  hint  was  not  lost  upon  his  elfin  auditors  ;  a  thousand 
little  pipes  maddened  with  delight  at  this  addition  to  their 
former  chorus,  took  up  the  strain,  and  for  an  hour,  at  least, 
did  hill  and  valley  echo  and  re-echo  with 

'  Lunes  y  Maries  y  Miercoles  tres, 
Jueves  y  Viernes  y  Sabado  seis/— 


*  lAnTA«rs.T'a««d«Y,  Wednesday— three. 
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Fepilo  ucompufing  the  tittle  aODgilen  vilh  hii  Toice  and 
his  guitar. 

At  Ibe  end  uf  that  period,  the  ftiriei  began  lo  think  il 

nard  him  tor  hit  ikill.  They  crowded  round  him,  and 
bade  him  laV  oftbein  wbataoeret  he  viihed.  Now  Fepito 
had  acarcely  ever  known  what  it  was  to  wish  for  anything, 
and  nhea  told  they  would  graul  bii  lequeil  whatever  it 
might  be,  he  could  scarcely  think  of  auy  request,  lu  m^e. 
At  last,  leaning  back  against  the  cotk-tree  to  coniider  for 
a  few  tniuHtes  what  to  ask  for,  the  presaure  of  the  tree  re- 
minded him  of  hia  greatest  burden  in  thii  world— Kia 
huntpi  10  with  a  knowing  look,  he  pointed  to  it  with  hi« 
thumb  over  his  right  ahoulder,  without  saying  award. 

This  hint  waa  not  lost  upon  the  raities ;  ■  thouaind  liny 
hanili  nere  initantly  laid  upon  the  hump  which  decked 
Pepito'a  ihoulders ;  it  was  eatried  off  in  triumph,  and 
Fepilo  rose  from  the  ground  ai  atralght  •  man  aa  any  in 
Andalusia. 

'Art  satiiGed?' enquired  IheSprilei.  -That  1  am,  indeed, 
ray  little  maiteri,'  replied  our  hero.  "  Then  give  us  ano- 
Ibai  aample  of  thy  skill,'  cried  they.  Fepilo  took  the  hint, 
itiuiik  up  the  air  which  they  had  been  linging,  and  the 
biriea  look  their  departure  piping  in  merry  chorui.  — 
■  Lnnu  y  Muiii  y  Uiereoln  tru. 

one  and  another,  ever  and  anon,  breaking  the  harmoiiy 
wilk  'Good  bye,  Fepilo!  thankee,  Fepitol  good  luck  to 

Day  now  broke,  and  Pepllohaving  carefully  reconnoitred 
the  scene  of  his  adventure,  relumed  home  to  his  trieodi, 
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none  of  whom  recognised  at  ikrtt  Pepito  el  Corcovado,  in  the 
trim-built  fellow  that  stood  before  them,  and  henceforth 
lired  on  as  merrily  as  erer,  although  he  was  now  looked 
upon  somewhat  more  jealously  than  before;  but  his  story, 
whidi  was  spread  far  and  near,  rendered  him  a  still 
greater  favourite  with  the  women  folk. 

Now  in  the  next  Tillage  to  that  in  which  Pepito  lived, 
dwelt  another  hunchback,  whose  name  was  Cirillo,  who  was 
in  every  respect  the  very  opposite  to  Pepito,  whom  he 
hated  thoroughly.  Signor  Cirillo  found  his  life  as  great  a 
burden  as  his  hump.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  himself, 
and  more  so  with  every  body  else— and  if  Pepito  had  been 
an  object  of  his  envy  before,  how  much  more  so  was  he 
now  that  he  had  got  rid  .of  the  load  which  nature  had 
placed  upon  his  shoulders. 

Cirillo  was  anxious  to  bring  about  the  same  happy  con- 
summation, though  he  felt  little  disposed  to  be  indebted  to 
Pepito  for  any  information  as  to  the  precise  place  where  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  encounter  the  fairies.  Finding, 
however,  that  there  were  no  other  means  of  acquiring  this 
knowledge  than  from  Pepito  himself,  he  called  upon  him, 
and  with  as  much  politeness  and  urbanity  as  he  could 
muster,  asked  him. for  the  particulars  of  his  adventure. — 
Pepito  readily  narrated  them,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the 
scene  of  it,  so  distinctly,  that  Cirillo  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding  the  spot,  when  he  went  in  search  of  it  on  the  fol- 
lowing  night. 

Now  Cirillo  was  by  no  means  a  likely  man  to  propitiate 
the  fairies— he  had  but  little  harmony  in  his  nature,  and 
less  in  his  voice— and  the  result  of  this  undertaking  proved 
how  unw\%e  Yi«  "w^A  \o  -s^titure  upon  it. 

CrnWo  lewiVke^  W^  ^^,  %««i«A.\«sKw^  ^ »««,  Adantical 
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cork  tree,  and  saw  and  heard  all  that  Pepito  had  seen  and 
heard  before  him.  He  heard  the  fairies  lilting  away,  with- 
out heeding  his  presence. — 

'  Lunes  y  Martes  y  Miercoles  tres 
Jueves  y  Viernes  y  Sabado  seis  :' 

and'  recollecting  that  Pepito  was  rewarded  for  his  addition 
to  their  song,  he  burst  in  without  regard  to  rhyme  or  har- 
mony, or  the  prejudices  which  the  fairies  have  against  the 
mention  of  anything  holy,  with — *  Y  Domingo  siete.'  * 

This  violation  of  all  melody,  and  of  all  fairy  notions  of 
propriety,  incensed  the  elfin  choristers  most  exceedingly. 
Kicks,  blows,  and  pinches  were  liberally  inflicted  upon  the 
unharmonious  intruder;  and  what  was  worse  than  all, 
amidst  laughter,  jeers  and  derision,  they  added  the  hunch 
which  they  had  removed  from  Pepito,  to  the  one  which  al- 
ready loaded  the  shoulders  of  the  unfortunate  Cirillo,  and 
dismissed  him  as  a  warning  against  all  disturbers  of  Fairy 
harmony. 

NoTS. — This  story,  which  bears  an  extraordinary  resemblance  to 
the  Legend  of  Knoekgrafton,  in  Cbofton  Cbokkk's  Fairy  Legendi, 
was  related  to  a  friend  of  the  Editor,  by  the  late  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
who  heard  it  in  Spain.  It  has  already  been  told  very  briefly  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  No.  LXIII.  An  Italian  version  of  the  same  story, 
is  referred  to  in  Lays  and  Lbosnds  or  Irbland,  No.  4.  where 
lilcewise  references  are  made  to  other  forms  in  which  the  tale  is 
preserved. 


*  And  Sunday  seven.  '  Y  Dwrningo  tiete'  is  now  a  common 
Spanish  comment  upon  any  thing  which  is  said  or  done,  mal  4 
propoi. 
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17.— DURANDARTE. 

Durandarte,  Durandarte*^ 

Son  of  fame,  and  heir  of  praise ; 

Dnrandarte  if  yon  love  me. 

Let  us  talk  of  former  days ; 

Tell  me  if  thou  hast  forgotten 

Thy  enamoured  tiqae  of  youth. 

When  with  sports  and  songs  of  music. 

Thou  didst  show  thy  love,  thy  truth  ; 

When  the  Moors  retired  hefore  thee. 

When  my  smile  conducted  thee : 

Now,  alas  I  am  I  forgotten. 

Why  hast  thou  forgotten  me  ? 

Words  are  all  deceitful,  warrior ! 

'  Lady !  if  I  broke  my  tow. 
Thou  wert  treacherous — ^thou  unfaithful — 
Thou  didst  breath  thy  pledge     even  thou. 
Lady !  thou  didst  love  Gayferos 
When  I  roam'd  an  exile  drear ; 
Such  was  not  the  love  I  sigh'd  for. 
Though  thou  hadst  been  far  more  fair. 
Rather  than  submit  to  insult, 
I  would  die  in  lone  despair.' 

Note.— The  above  Ballad  (printed  in  Dsppimg,  vol.  2.  p.  260). 
was  translated  in  the  London  Magazine  for  August,  1823.  by  Bow- 
kino  ;  and  refers  to  that  Durandarte—"  the  gallant,  the  admirable, 
the  enamoured,  the  valiant  Cavalier  of  his  age."  as  he  is  called 
by  Don  QuixoCc.  ao  well  known  for  his  heroic  actions  which  are  duly 
chronicled  in  Vcie  YiOO>w  ol  Ci\v\N«J«^ . 
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18.— THE  SPIRIT  HORSE. 

When  I  wa>  a  student,  itustmy  chance  to  be  familjatlic 
acqutinted  with  aaolher  joung  man  (hat  atudied  phiaick, 
in  which  he  proved  so  excellent,  that  hee  vai  preferred 
for  a  phiaition  lo  the  emperour,  Charles  the  Fifth.  He  and 
I  being  one  day  In  company,  discoursing  of  such  matters  as 

great  othes.  that  when  hee  studied  grammar  in  the  monas- 
tery of  GusdulusiB,  as  he  went  foorth  one  evening  to 
solace  himself  in  the  fleldaa,  be  saw  ryding  on  the  high- 
way, a  man  in  a  religious  habit,  upon  a  horse  leane,  and  to 
the  outward  shew  so  tyred,  that  hee  seemed  scattely  able 
tu  iiaode  upon  his  faete;  within  a  while  the  passenger 
comming  to  the  place  nhere  he  walked,  after  aalutatjont 
an  both  tides,  desired  him  of  all  favour  to  goe  unto  the 
towne,  and  to  buy  him  somewhat  (or  bis  supper,  because 
for  divers  causes  he  ooulde  not  gos  bimselfe,  promising 
him  not  to  be  unlhankfuU  for  so  great  a  curtetie.  The 
student  gently  answered,  that  he  was  molt  willing  to  doe 
him  that  or  any  other  meuure  he  could  j  whereupon  re- 
ceiving money,  he  departed  presently  to  the  towne,  and 
returned  with  speed,  bringing  such  things  as  the  other 
had  requited  him  to  buy.  Tho  stranger  being  hungry, 
spred  hi*  cloake,  over  that  a  napkin  he  carried  with 
him,  uppon  the  giuse,  and  fall  to  hia  tictuals  witli 
an  appetite,  ooastrayning  the  itudeul  to  sit  downs  and  to 
eate  with  him.  Where,  amongsl  othar  talko,  tho  idiol' 
asked  him  whether  ha  rode  that  ira^,  -«to  vanvra 
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Granada,  the  scfaollar  told  him  that  if  hee  had  heene  pro- 
rided  of  meanes,  he  would  willingly  have  undertaken  that 
voyage  with  him,  to  visite  an  old  mother  of  his  that  lyred 
in  that  cittie,  whom  in  many  yeeres  he  had  not  seene. 
That  shall  not  be  your  stay,  answered  the  passenger,  for  if 
it  shall  please  you  to  beare  mee  company,  I  will  defray  your 
charges  thither,  and  withall,  I  will  promise  you  to  take 
such  order,  that  you  shall  neither  be  annoyed  nor  wearied 
with  the  length  of  the  way,  but  upon  condition  that  wee  de- 
part presently,  for  I  cannot  stay  long  by  any  meanes.  The 
schoUar  beeing  poore,  and  the  onely  thing  that  letted  bim 
to  undertake  this  journey,  being  the  want  of  mony,  ac- 
cepted willinglie  his  offer,  desiring  him  onely  to  attend  so 
long,  till  he  had  taken  leave  of  some  of  his  friends  in  the 
towne  and  fetcht  a  shirt  or  two.  The  passenger  beeing  there- 
with contented,  he  went  his  ways  and  returned  againe  with 
great  speede,  but  make  as  much  hast  as  he  could,  the 
night  was  coming  on,  so  that  he  requested  the  other  to  stay 
till  next  morning,  which  hee  would  in  no  wise  doe,  saying 
that  it  was  rather  better  to  travaile  by  night,  and  to  rest  by 
day,  because  being  in  the  midst  of  June,  the  heate  was 
most  extreme  ;  so  that  they  began  to  gee  onwards  on  theyr 
voyage,  the  one  a  foote  and  the  other  on  horsebacke,  tell- 
ing old  stories,  and  discoursing  upon  sundry  matters,  till 
when  they  had  so  gone  a  little  while,  the  passenger  im- 
portuned the  student  to  gette  up  beinde  him  on  the  croupe 
of  his  horse,  at  which  the  schollar  laughing,  tolde  him  that 
his  horse,  in  respect  of  his  passing  leanenesse,  seemed  to 
be  fitter  for  dogs  meate,  than  to  carry  two  men  at  once  on 
his  backe.  Well,  quoth  the  passenger,  if  you  knew  my 
hoT&e  sowe\l«.4  I  doe,  you  would  not  say  so,  for  I  assure 
•"ftu  'ho^e\\\iaNO>w^dL%ocs«\L"fe\QRJ^^,'Ccw«t^Y^\^^^  his  fellow 
WOtU,  tic^V«  ^avJ5Afe\  %^>W>sswV^xV>a^^>s^\s^ 
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gold ;  and  if  you  doubt  of  his  ability  to  cary  us  both,  get 
but  up,  and  you  shall,  ere  it  be  long,  confesse  the  contrary; 
at  which  perswasions,  and  others  which  he  used,  the  stu- 
dent got  up  behind  him  on  his  palfry,  which  carried  them 
away  with  such  smoothnesse,  and  so  swiftly,  that  hee 
thought  hee  never  rode  pleasantlier  in  his  life ;  and  every 
foote,  his  companion  askt  him  what  he  thought  of  his  leane 
beast,  assuring  him  that  he  would  not  be  tyred  or  alter  his 
pace,  though  the  journey  were  never  so  long.    After  they 
had  ridden  all  night,  at  last  the  dawning  of  the  day  began 
to  appeare,  and  the   student  saw  before  him  a  goodly 
country,  full  of  gardens  and  pleasant  trees,  and  not  far  off 
a  very  great  city ;  asking  of  his*companton  what  countrie 
and  cittie  the  same  was ;  hee  made  him  aunswere,  that 
they  were  within  the  precincts  of  Granada,  and  that  the 
tame  was  the  cittie  which  they  saw  betor^  them,  instantly 
desiring  him,  in  recompence  of  his  easie  voyage,  not  to 
utter  this  matter  of  him  and  his  horse  to  anie  man  living  ; 
and  so  tooke  his  leave  of  him,  bidding  him  to  goe  where  it 
pleased  him,  for  hee  was  to  take  another  way.    The  stu- 
dent, after  many  thanks,  dispatching  himselfe  out  of  his 
company,  went  to  the  towne,  the  most  amazed  man  of  the 
world,  thinking  it  unpossible  to  finish  a  voyage  of  so  many 
miles  in  one  night,  unlesse  there  had  been  some  devill 
within  the  horse,  as  it  is  most  likelie  there  was. 

NoTs.— Spirits,  in  the  shape  of  horses,  figure  conipicuouily  amonc 
the  popular  Legends  of  Spain.  The  one.  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  present  nsrrative,  (extracted  from  the  worlc  of  Torquemeda, 
already  frequently  referred  to.)  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
Pkooka,  which  forms  so  important  a  personage  in  the  Fairy  Mytho- 
logy of  Ireland.— See  the  1st  volume  of  CaorroN  Caoxaa's  Fairy 
Ltgfndt. 
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